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DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 

6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 

Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 

41  Serpentine  Avenue. 

Churchwardens. 

John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 

R.  E.  Hamilton,  35  Ailesbury  Road. 

Select  Vestry. 

Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio^ 

C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  I.S.O., B.  Brunker, 

P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc,  Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J. P., 

G.  R.  Deverell,  E.  Dillon,  G.  H.Lyster,  J.  Moore, 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Tustice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 

Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 

George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 

Parochial  Secretary. 

George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 

Parochial  Auditor. 

O.  H.  Braddell,  16  Eglinton  Road. 

Parochial  Synodsmen. 

Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Madden,  LL.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  J.  Moore. 

Parochial  Nominators. 

Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Choirmaster— C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 

24  Palmerston  Road. 

Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 

Schoolmaster— Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

.    ■  .    .  ,v    z.      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  <™  ir-     ^  , 

(Florence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 

Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 

Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.   

SERVICES,  &c. 

S.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

n.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — 8  and  11.30  a.m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — ri  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer.  1  r  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
ot  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  u  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thefirstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday . 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays. 
10.15  a-m- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  i2  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

O.  H.  Braddell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richani 
Hatch,  L.K.&Q.C.P.L,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctoi. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public   Meetings  on  the  first  Thursdaj 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel.  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Mrs.  Deverell,  5  Vergemount. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  ii  a.m. 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S,  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine,  2s.  6J. 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  O.  H.  BRADDELL,  Esq., 
16  Eglinton -road,  to  whom  all  communications  for  the 
Magatme  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  the  20th  of 

the  month 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


LIKK  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc."  Soon  after  the 
An^io-Novman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
faith  and  Apostolic  order  ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook,  the  rectory  next  to  it ;  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  the  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  1816,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850.  became 
in  1872  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook  ;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
by  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants  ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service  ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting  ;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipendis  independently  provided. 

(3,  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund.— 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  exDenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  much  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass  ; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
^"130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
^50  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  £$0  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector';;  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  01. 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  tht 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute,  not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-wiil  offer- 
ing to  God.  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  lie  has  prospered  them— according  1.0  their 
means. 
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On  January  1st  (Circumcision)  there  will  be 
Morning  Prayer  at  11.30  o'clock,  and  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion  at  8  o'clock  and  after  11.30 
o'clock  Service. 

On  January  6th  (Epiphany)  there  will  be 
Morning  Prayer  at  11.30  o'clock,  followed  by 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion. 

On  January  7th  (First  Sunday  after  Epiphany) 
the  Annual  Collection  for  Poor  Parishes,  per  the 
Representative  Church  Body,  will  be  made. 

On  January  3rd  (Wednesday)  a  meeting  of  the 
Select  Vestry  will  take  place,  at  5.30  p.m.,  for  the 
Annual  Revision  of  the  List  of  Registered 
Vestrymen. 

The  Offertory  Collection  given  to  the  North 
Queensland  Brotherhood  on  December  10th 
amounted  to 


OUR  PARISH  MAGAZINE. 

Our  readers  will  miss  a  familiar  name  from  our 
cover.  Through  twenty-two  years  Mr.  Braddell 
took  charge  of  the  financial  department  of  this 
Magazine  with  unfailing  care,  accuracy,  and 
ability.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  regret  we  recognize 
that  his  future  residence  in  his  distant  country 
home  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to 
discharge  this  duty.  We  shall  not  easily  forget 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  real  help  which 
he  gave  in  so  true  a  spirit. 

Mr.  Lyster  has  most  kindly  undertaken  the 
duties  Mr.  Braddell  has  been  obliged  to  lay  down. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

We  had  two  interesting  and  helpful  addresses  on 
this  subject  at  our  Harvest  Festival  last  October, 
which  may  very  suitably  be  recalled  to  mind  in  this 
opening  month  of  a  new  year. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Berry,  d.d.,  in  preaching  on 
the  texts  Ps.  cxxxix.  7,  and  Acts  xvii.  24,  said — 
There  is  one  great  truth  of  which  our  thanksgiving 
for  harvest  reminds  us — the  presence  of  God  in  this 
world. 

This  truth  is  one  on  which  very  special  emphasis 
is  laid  at  the  present  day.  As  the  years  advance 
men  are  coming  to  know  more  and  more  about  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature.  But  we  see  how 
very  old  this  truth  is  when  we  turn  to  Psalm  cxxxix. 
Here  we  find  the  presence  of  God  described  in 
words  which  show  how  very  deeply  the  writer  fell 
that  there  was  no  escaping  from  Cod.  "II  1 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there.  It  1 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the 


uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  Thy  hand 
lead  me.  Jf  I  say,  Surely  darkness  shall  cover  me, 
.  .  .  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee." 
How  marvellously  these  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist 
seem  to  anticipate  those  everlasting  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  spoken  to  the  Samaritan  woman  when  He 
tells  her  that  God  does  not  dwell  only  in  temples, 
but  everywhere  ;  for  He  is  a  Spirit,  and  can  be 
worshipped  anywhere  so  long  as  the  worship  is  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  -It  is  wonderful  how  the 
Psalmist's  convictions  about  the  world  agree  with 
those  of  the  most  modern  of  thinkers.  Everywhere 
through  the  Psalms  we  find  God  praised  for  the 
beautiful  world  He  has  made  ;  He  is  extolled  for 
the  glories  of  nature  in  words  the  beauty  and  poetry 
of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Everywhere  the 
writer  looks  nature  speaks  to  him  of  God — every- 
where he  sees  the  Spirit  of  God  animating  the  world 
about  Him.  In  fact,  in  the  Psalmist's  thoughts, 
nature  and  God  are  one — there  is  no  separating 
them.  All  this  is  in  accord  with  the  most  modern 
views,  which  look  for  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
living  energy  which  is  all  around  us  in  nature. 
Some  of  our  hymns  unfortunately  suggest  thoughts 
very  far  removed  from  these,  such  as  "  Earth  is  a 
desert  drear,"  "  I  journey  through  a  desert  drear  and 
wild."  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  Psalms  to  see 
how  widely  different  are  the  thoughts  about  nature 
there.  To-day  we  need  to  keep  before  us  the 
Psalmist's  thoughts  about  God's  presence  in  nature. 
We  need  to  have  our  eyes  opened  and  our  ears 
unstopped  to  recognize  God  everywhere  we  turn. 
Whether  in  toil  or  repose,  in  busy  life  or  hours  of 
silence,  we  need  this  wonderful  feeling  that  God 
compasses  us  on  every  side,  and  that  He  is  ever 
ready  to  help  and  guide.  But  if  God  is  in  nature, 
He  is,  therefore,  in  man  ;  and  of  this  we  have  a 
certain  proof  in  that  great  something  which  is  in 
us  and  yet  is  not  part  of  us  —conscience. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Irwin,  b.d.,  in  preaching  on  the 
text  Eph.  v.  20,  said — In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  pray 
to  the  Father  for  our  daily  bread,  so  also  in  our 
Litany,  and  in  the  prayer  on  Rogation  Days  ;  while 
in  our  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service  we  thank  God 
that  He  has  answered  our  prayers,  and  sent  us 
our  needs.  But  we  learn  other  lessons  from  our 
Harvest  Thanksgiving  Services.  We  learn  not  only 
that  our  life  is  wholly  dependent  for  soul  and  body 
on  God,  but  also  that  our  lile  here  is  the  springtime 
in  which  to  sow  seed,  and  that  when  we  leave  this 
world  we  shall  reap  what  we  have  sown.  Though 
there  are  many  things  we  must  leave  behind  us 
when  we  go,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  bring  with 
us  into  the  future,  i.e.,  character.  Our  charactci  is 
being  formed  now  by  the  seeds  we  sow  ;  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment  it  is  our  character  that  will  be 
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tested.  We  need  to  learn  about  God's  character 
and  to  study  it.  In  our  study  we  can  learn  from 
three  books — the  book  of  Providence,  the  book  of 
Revelation,  and  the  book  of  Nature.  With  reg  ird 
to  our  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God,  there  is  one 
most  important  thing  that  we  must  not  forget.  If 
our  thanksgiving  be  real  and  genuine,  it  will  not 
express  itself  in  words  only.  It  will  take  a  con- 
crete form.  As  God  has  been  so  good  in  helping 
us,  we  will  also  help  His  cause  and  His  people. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  MISSIONARY  BAND. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  about 
Ibrahim.  It  will  be  read  with  regret  by  his 
young  friends  in  Donnybrook : — 

Hazaribagh,  Bengal. 

7  th  September,  1 9 1 1 . 

Ibrahim  Kachchap, 
Donnybrook. 

Ibrahim  has  just  been  pulled  back  from  the 
grave.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  fell  from  a  tree  on  his 
head,  and  concussion  of  the  brain  followed.  We 
watched  him  night  and  day,  and  Dr.  Orchard  was 
in  constant  attendance  upon  him.  It  was  only 
through  the  most  careful  attention  that  we  were 
able  to  bring  him  back  to  consciousness.  Both 
the  civil  surgeon  and  Dr.  Orchard  think  that  there 
is  now  no  danger  of  after-consequences.  We  all 
feel  so  tjiankful  to  God  for  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  he  has  been  given  back  to  us.  Will  his 
good  supporters  pray  that  the  lite  given  back  may 
be  indeed  a  life  given  up  wholly  to  the  Saviour  ? 

M.  Cullimore,  Warden. 


MISSIONARY  UNION,  1912. 

Our  Union  has  now  been  in  existence  for  twelve 
years,  and  we  believe  and  hope  it  has  done  useful 
work,  and  has  helped  to  stir  up  both  missionary 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  amongst  its  members. 
For  ten  years  a  sale  was  annually  held.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  members  have  risen  to  the  higher 
ideal  and  held  a  ''Gift  Day,"  and  so  have  given 
direct  to  God's  work  without  seeking  any  return 
in  the  shape  of  goods  purchased  by  their 
contributions. 

For  either  of  these  methods  of  raising  funds 
there  is  much  to  be  said.  It  has  occurred  to  us 
that  it  might  now  be  well  after  these  experiences 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the 
Union  as  to  whether  they  would  like  to  have  a 
"  Gift  Day  "  or  a  Sale  of  Work  in  the  late  autumn 
of  this  year,  so  we  print  a  list  of  the  members,  and 
would  ask  them  to  be  kind  enough  to  state  their 
wishes  on  a  signed  post  card,  and  send  it  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Walsh,  The  Rectory,  before 
January  12th. 


Our  study  circles  commence  on  Tuesday, 
January  23rd.  The  subject  will  be  "  The  Future 
of  Africa,"  by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser.  There  will  be 
six  meetings  to  complete  the  study  of  the  book, 
the  meetings  taking  place  every  alternate  Tuesday 
at  5  o'clock.  The  book  just  completed  formed  a 
most  interesting  course.  The  Secretary  will  be 
glad  to  give  particulars  about  the  study  circles  to 
any  parishioner  (man  or  woman)  who  would  think 
of  joining,  if  they  will  communicate  with  her,  or  to 
give  particulars  about  the  Union  to  anyone  who 
would  think  of  becoming  a  member.  We  earnestly 
hope  this  coming  year  may  be  full  of  blessing  and 
earnest,  prayerful  work  in  our  Union. 


MEMBERS  OF 
DONNYBROOK  MISSIONARY  UNION, 

Miss  Arundel,  Miss  M.  Arundel,  Dr.  Preston 
Ball,  Mrs.  Preston  Ball,  Mrs.  John  Ball,  Mrs. 
Bird.  Mrs.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bogle,  Miss  Butler,  Miss 
H.  Butler,  Miss  Croasdaile,  Mrs.  Crowe,  G.  R. 
Deverell,  Mrs.  Deverell,  Mrs.  Davy,  Miss  Davy, 
Mrs.  Digges,  E.  Dillon,  Mrs.  Dillon,  Miss  Dowd, 
Miss  F.  Dowd,  Miss  E.  Dowd,  Miss  Fleming, 
Miss  Foster,  William  Fry,  Mrs.  Fry,  Houghton  Fry, 
Mrs.  Galway,  Miss  Galway,  Miss  D.  Galway, 
Miss  Gillespie,  Miss  Goodman,  Mrs.  Hunt,  Miss 
Kenny,  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Mrs. 
L'Estrange,  Miss  Large,  George  Lyster,  Mrs. 
Lyster,  Miss  Lyster,  Miss  M.  Lyster,  Miss  Lloyd, 
Miss  A.  O.  Lloyd,  R.  Luke,  Mrs.  Luke,  Miss 
Maunsell,  Mrs.  W.  M'Comas,  Miss  H.  M'Comas, 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Mrs.  M'Elroy,  Miss  K. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Molloy,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Miss  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Monahan,  Mrs.  Murdoch,  Miss  Peed,  Mrs.  Perrott, 
Miss  Perrott,  Miss  I.  Perrott,  Miss  F.  Perrott, 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Perrott,  Mrs.  Perry,  S.  R.  Pryce,  Mrs. 
Pryce,  Mrs.  Powell,  Miss  Ryder,  Miss  L.  Ryder, 
Miss  Sandford,  Miss  Seymour,  Miss  Simpson, 
Miss  M.  Smith,  Miss  Jackson  Smyth,  Mrs. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Stanley,  R.  S.  Tresilian,  Mrs. 
Tresilian,  Miss  Tresilian,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin 
and  Mrs.  Walsh,  Miss  Wilkinson,  L.  H.  Webb, 
Mrs.  Webb,  Miss  Young. 


MISSIONARY  UNION,  191 1. 

Dr.  .  £   s.  d. 

To  Members'  is.  subscriptions,  191 1  4  7  o 
,,  H.  J.  R.  Digges,  for  C.M.S.  ...  1  1  o 
„  J.  W.  Scholfield,  for  C.M.S.  1    o  o 

,,  Received  late  for  "  Gift  Day,"  1910  o  2  6 
„  Proceeds  of  "  Gift  Day," 

1911        ...  103  17  8 

,,  Proceeds  of  Tea  Stall  ...    1  14  3 
,,  Percentage  given  on  Sale 

of  C.M.S.  books    ...    o    -z  o 

 105  13  11 


£^2    4  5 
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Cr. 

By  C.M.S. 
„      ,,     H.  J.  R.  Digges 
j>  >» 


J.  VV.  Scholfield... 

„  S.F.G  

,,  "  Gift  Day  "  expenses — 
Ponsonby  &  Gibbs, 

Printing ...  ...on  3 

Advertisements  ...  o  12  o 
R.  Luke    ...  ...  o    5  o 


£  s.  d. 
...  54  1  4 

...      I      I  o 

...IOO 
...  53  19  4 


1    8  3 

Ponsonby  &  Gibbs,  Printing  Study 

Circle  Notices         ...  ...046 

„  Gratuity  to  Caretaker    ...  ...    010  o 


;£n2    4  5 

Dec.  9tk,  191 1.      Amv  E.  Walsh,  Sec.  and  Treas, 

Examined  and  found  correct, 
December  nth,  191 1.  R.  E.  Hamilton. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
The  Meeting  which  took  place  in  the  Parochial 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  December  7th,  was 
successful  and  interesting.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin  presided.  Canon  Kennedy,  who  is  always 
welcome  in  Donnybrook  as  preacher  or  speaker, 
gave  the  address.  In  the  course  of  it  he  dealt 
with  some  objections  to  temperance  work  and 
societies,  which  are  sometimes  mistakenly  urged. 
The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  Why  have  we 
special  societies  to  fight  against  the  sin  of  intem- 
perance, when  we  have  no  such  organizations 
to  combat  the  many  other  grievous  sins  which 
afflict  society  ?  The  answer  is  very  plain.  Intem- 
perance inflicts  more  deadly  injury  on  our  national 
life  than  any  other  sin.  It  is  estimated  that  sixty 
thousand  victims  of  intemperance  die  every  year, 
not  including  those  who  die  of  accidents  resulting 
from  intemperance.  Society  is  tolerant  of  it,  and 
it  is  most  insidious.  One  condition  of  success  in 
dealing  with  it  is  the  formation  of  strong  and 
general  public  opinion  against  it.  Being  a  social 
sin,  social  influences  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
it.  Again,  good-living  people  are  sometimes  met 
with  who  regard  the  drink  question  as  no  affair  of 
theirs  ;  but  surely  no  faithful  Christian  may  be 
indifferent  to  the  obligations  implied  in  the  words: 
"If  one  member  of  the  (Christian)  body  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it."  A  social  vice  that 
claims  such  a  death-roll,  and  that  inflicts  such 
terrible  misery,  must  deeply  concern  all  true  lovers 
of  their  country  and  their  fellow-creatures.  Again, 
it  is  objected  that  it  is  not  worth  while  trying  to 
rescue  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  strong  drink.  Experience 
teaches  it  is  well  worth  while  to  try  to  reclaim  the 
intemperate.  Wise  and  faithful  efforts  in  that 
direction  have,  by  the  grace  of  God,  proved  again 


and  again  to  be  most  successful.  By  reducing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  temptation,  by  sympathy,  by 
patient  watchfulness,  by  helps  that  strengthen  will- 
power many  complete  rescues  have  been  effected. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  short  and 
interesting  concert,  to  which  the  following  effect- 
ively contributed  : — Mrs.  Wall,  the  Misses  Ball 
and  Molloy,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Dawson  and  E.  White, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  School  Choir. 


WINTER  DORCAS  SALE. 
This  Sale  took  place  on  December  8th,  and, 
athough  the  weather  was  very  inclement,  many 
kind  friends  came  and  made  purchases  from  the 
stock  of  work  done  by  the  needlewomen  living  in 
our  Parish,  with  the  happy  result  that  jQio  2s.  id. 
was  realized,  which  will  enable  the  good  work  of 
the  Dorcas  to  be  continued  in  the  new  year. 

Miss  Barclay  and  Miss  Gifford  added  much  to 
the  enjoymnnt  of  those  present  by  singing  at 
intervals  during  the  afternoon. 


ACKNO  WLEDGM  ENTS. 

For  Parish  Magazine,  191 1. — Mrs.  Audley, 
R.  Bates,  T.  H.  Evans,  Mrs.  Hoops,  2s  6d.  each. 

For  Chotta  Nagpur  T.C.D.  Mission,  from  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Moore. — Already  acknowledged,  £7  10s. ; 
Mrs.  B.B.  Stoney,  ios.;  Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  7s. ; 
E.  K.  Allander,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Miss  A.  K.  Wilson, 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  do.  Box  Collection,  jQi  6s. 
Total,  £10  os.  6d. 


BAPTISMS. 
Colman. — November  26th,  191 1,  George  Robert 
(born  September  nth),  son  of  John  Robert  and 
Hannah  Amelia  Beatrice  Colman,  12  Victoria 
Avenue. 

Urquhart. — December  3rd,  191 1,  Charles  Ham- 
ilton (born  November  17th),  son  of  Charles  and 
Carrie  Urquhart,  3  Pembroke  Place. 

MacNair. —December  9th,  191 1,  Allan  Ronald 
(born  October  17th),  son  of  Ewen  Allan  and 
Dorothy  Blanche  MacNair,  n  Brendan  Road. 

Dodd. —  December  15,  191 1,  Alison  Clara  Mary 
(born  November  12th),  daughter  of  Frederick 
Moreton  Legh  and  Jane  Louisa  Dodd,  Gear* 
Gardens,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Cameron. — December  15,  191 1,  William  Alfred 
(born  October  30),  son  of  Samuel  and  Isabel 
Cameron,  250  Meriion  Road. 

Grafton. — December  17th,  191 1,  George  Fred- 
erick (born  November  13th),  son  of  Thomas 
and  Jennie  Grafton,  11  Belmont  Avenue. 


DEATH. 

M  axwell. — November  22nd,  191 1,  at  40  Belmont, 
Avenue,  Joseph  Archibald  Maxwell  (for  nearly 
forty  years  Manager  at  the  Sackville  Street 
Branch  of  the  Boyal  Bank),  aged  77  years. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JANUARY,  1912. 
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M  Circumcision.    Morning  Prayer.    Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m. 

Tu  Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Band  oi  Hope,  2.30  p.m.     Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

W  Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Select  Vestry,  5.30  p.m.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Vh 

F  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.  Young  Folks'  Missionary  Working  Party,  3.30  p.m. 
S        piphany.    Morning  Prayer.    Holy  Communion,  11.30.    Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a*m* 

S      tst  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.     Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m.   Offertory  Collection  for  Poor  Parishes,  per  R.C.B. 

M 

Tu  I  Dorcas,  11-  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

W     Morning  Praver,  11.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Th| 

F  i  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
S     Catechetical  Class,  10.15  aMl- 


14  S  1  -znd  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 

Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
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Vu  I  Dorcas,  11  a.m.-  Ladies'  Bible  Class,  ii  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
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Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


S     yd  Sunday  after  Epiphany.     Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

M  I 

Tu    Dorcas,  11  a.m.     Ladies'   Bible   Class,    11    a.m.     Missionary   Study  Circle,    5  p.m. 

Thrift  Society,-  7.30  p.m. 
W     Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Th    Conversion  of  St.  Paul.    Morning  Prayer,  11. 

F     Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

S      Catechetical  Class,  lo.iq  a.m. 


M 
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4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.     Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 

Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.15  p.m. 

Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Te  Deum,  Set  \  i 
Benedictus  (596) 
Introit — u  Give  peace 

in  our  time." 
Kyrie  (29) 

Magnificat  \  Tours  in 
Nunc  Dim.f  F. 


CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 


7th     14th  !  21st 


"3 
114 

116 


213 
214 
215 


301 
302 
303 


28th 


387 
388 

389 
335 


123 
1  24 


1 29 
220 


306 
307 


701 

392 
393 


1912. 

Jan.*  1 
6 
*7 
H 

*2I 

*28 


HYMNS. 


M.OKNING  Pbayee. 
11.30. 


507     95  9o(ii) 

101  102  98 

507  590 

616  363 
5H  31* 


Evening  Ppaxek, 


512     97  90(h) 
516  IOO  479 
107  306  482 
.108  276  485 


*  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. — Hymn  363. 

N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Schoolhouse  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  oclock. 


DONNYBKOOK  J-'AKlSJri. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
R.  E.  Hamilton,  35  Ailesbury  Road. 

Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P. Ball,  M.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  I.S.O.,  B.  Brunker, 
P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc,  Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P., 
G.  R.  Deverell,  E.  Dillon,  G.  H.Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
O.  H.  Braddell,  16  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  J.  Moore, 
Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 
Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 
A    .  .    .  rr>    7      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Asststani  Teachers  |Florence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton— Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.  

SERVICES,  &c. 

S.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

1 1 .30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.   Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — 8  and  11.30  a  m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — n  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  11  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
o!  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1 1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thenrstanc 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  1 1.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sun  day . 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a-m- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

O.  H.  Braddell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Mrs.  Deverell,  5  Vergemount. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  ti  sum. 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Sec  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine,  2s.  6J. 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  O.  EL  BRADDELL,  Esq., 
16  Eglinton-road,  to  whom  all  communications  for  the 
Magazine  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  the  20th  of 
the  month. 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


LI  KE  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc"  Soonafter  the 
Ajngj  0- Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
faith  and  Apostoiic  order ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook,  the  rectory  next  to  it;  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  ^1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  the  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  1816,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
ot  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
in  1872  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
bv  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants  ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  neatly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipendis  independently  provided. 

(3  ,  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund  — 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  much  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass ; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
,£130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  £$0  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
£.$o  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  ^30  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector's  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute, not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  God.  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  He  has  prospered  them—according  to  thejr 
means, 
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Our  Annual  Missionary  Sermon  will  be  preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  at  Morning  Prayer  on  Sunday, 
February  nth.  The  Offertory  Collection  will  be 
given  this  year  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  20th,  at  8 
o'clock,  there  will  be  a  Scouts'  Display  in  the 
Parochial  Hall.  It  will  consist  of  Ambulance, 
Signalling,  and  Drill  Practice.  There  will  also  be 
a  Scouts'  Parade  Service  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  nth,  when  Rev.  S.  Hutchinson  will 
preach  the  sermon. 

Confirmation  Classes  will  be  commenced  during 
this  month.  Those  who  wish  to  join  them  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  one  of  the  clergy  of 
the  parish. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  (February  25th)  a 
contribution  from  the  Offertory  Collection  will  be 
given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Temperance  Society.  The  preacher  at  Morning 
Prayer  will  be  the  Rev.  Percy  Phair,  Rector  of 
St.  Catherine's. 

There  will  be  Evening  Prayer  on  each  Wednesday 
in  Lent  at  8  o'clock,  when  a  series  of  addresses 
will  be  given  on  "  Eternal  things  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  The  preacher  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  28th,  will  be 
Rev.  J.  A.  Jennings. 

The  Christmas  (191 1)  Offertory  Collection  for 
the  poor  amounted  to  ^13  2s. 

The  Sunday  School  Missionary  Collection  for 
191 1  amounted  to  ^7  5s.  6d.,  which  was  divided 
between  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S. 

The  Offertory  Collection  for  Poor  Parishes  on 
Sunday,  January  7th,  amounted  to  £7. 


SELECT  VESTRY. 

The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  December  20th,  1911.  Present—The 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin  in  the  chair;  also  Revs. 
T.  M.  Patey  and  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Messrs.  B. 
Brunker,  G.  R.  Deverell,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H. 
Lyster,  G.  W.  Place. 

Mr.  Place  submitted  the  accounts  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31st,  191 1,  amounting  to 
^209  ns.  id.  They  were  passed  and  ordered 
for  payment. 

.  As  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Vestry  since 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  B.  Lopdcll,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  valued 
colleague,  and  deep  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Lopdcll 
in  her  bereavement,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
After  the  transaction  of  other  business  the  Vestry 


adjourned  to  Wednesday.  January  3rd,  191 2,  at 
5.30  o'clock,  for  the  annual  revision  of  the  List 
of  Registered  Vestrymen,  when  the  following 
attended  : — The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  in  the 
chair,  Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Messrs.  G.  R. 
Deverell,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  M. 
Whitaker. 

The  List  of  Registered  Vestrymen  was  revised. 
The  names  of  thirty-two. persons,  whose  qualifica- 
tions had  been  lost  through  having  ceased  to 
reside  in  the  parish,  or  otherwise,  including  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  have  died  since  the  last 
revision,  were  removed.  The  names  of  thirty-one 
persons,  who  were  duly  qualified,  were  added, 
leaving  a  total  of  242  names  on  the  List  for 
1912. 


CHRISTMAS  TEA  PARTY. 

The  usual  gathering  of  school  children  and  their 
friends  took  place  in  the  Parochial  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  28th.  The  order  of 
proceedings  was — tea,  distribution  of  premiums 
for  good  attendance  during  the  past  year  at  Sunday 
School,  cinematograph  exhibition.  All  went  well 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  first  two  items  of  the 
programme;  but  a  great  disappointment  awaited 
the  expectant  young  people  when  the  time  came 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  third  item.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  they  waited  and  waited  in  vain 
for  the  cinematograph  ;  it  did  not  appear,  and  no 
explanation  came  either,  so  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  for  the  disappointed  children  to  disperse. 
Next  day  the  explanation  came.  A  person  had 
hired  the  cinematograph  for  5  o'clock,  on  the  dis- 
tinct undertaking  that  the  operator  was  to  be  free 
to  keep  his  engagement  at  the  Parochial  Hall  at 
6.15  ;  though  she  knew  she  was  disappointing  a 
number  of  children,  and  in  spite  of  her  under- 
taking, she  kept  him  till  7.15.  However,  Mr. 
Mason  did  all  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
He  expressed  great  regret  for  the  incident,  and 
showed  the  cinematograph  to  a  Hall  full  of 
children  on  January  3rd,  free  of  charge* 

Prizes  for  good  attendance  for  the  year  ending 
November  30th,  191 1  : — 

First  Prizes,  for  not  less  than  forty-five 
Sundays. —  Division  III:  Bates,  Harriett;  Bolton, 
Maggie ;  Digges,  Marjorie ;  Doyle,  Arthur ; 
Doyle,  Violet ;  Edwards,  Maggie  ;  Erskine,  Helen  ; 
Luke,  Christina ;  M'Elroy,  Louie  ;  Neill,  Annie. 
Division  II  :  Bates,  Annie ;  Bolton,  James  ; 
Digges,  Charlie;  Doyle,  Annie;  Hunter,  Lizzie; 
Lewis,  Susie;  M'Elroy,  Lily;  Pielow,  Floirie; 
Priestman,  Arthur ;  Pnestman,  Joe ;  Wallace, 
Evelyn.    Division  I :  Crampton,  Gladys  ;  Digges, 
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Geoffrey  ;  Doyle,  1  Albert ;  Erskine,  Annie  ; 
Hunter,  Willie;  M'Creddin,  Bella;  M'Elroy, 
Robert;  Neill,  Dolly;  Noblett,  Katharine; 
Pielow,  Violet ;  Wallace,  Emily  ;  Wallace,  Harry. 
Upper  Infants  :  Bolton,  Robert ;  Bowen,  Irene  ; 
Crampton,  Cecil ;  Hunter,  James ;  M'Elroy, 
Olive;  M' Go  wan,  Irene;  Neill,  Isabella  ;  Noblett, 
Verdie:  Pielow,  Eileen;  Taylor,  Alfred;  Taylor, 
Edward.    Lower  Infants  :  M'Elroy,  Alfred. 

Lizzie  Hunter  has  not  missed  one  Sunday  for 
six  years. 

Second  Prizes,  for  not  less  than  forty  Sundays. 
— Division  III:  Bolton,  Charlotte;  Bolton, 
Jeannie;  Lambert,  Jeannie  ;  Lewis,  Eva;  Wallace, 

Lewis, 
Albert. 
Bogle, 
Eva ; 
Upper 
Large, 
Cecil ; 


Balance  Sheet  for  Year  ended  Dec.  31ST, 
191 1. 


John.    Division  II :   Dougin,  Robert 
George ;    Murtagh,    James ;  Pielow, 
Division  I  :  Bailey,  Chrissie  ;  Bass,  Lily  ; 
Willie ;    Edwards,    Willie ;  M'Donnell, 
M'Donnell,    Fanny ;     Neill,  Helena. 
Infants  :  Bailey,  Maggie ;  Bass,  Mollie  ; 
Richard.     Lower    Infants  :  Pielow, 
Priestman,  Dorothy. 

Third  Prizes,  for  not  less   than  thirty-five 
Sundays. — Division  III :  Glanville,  Mabel.  Divi- 
sion  II :    Bass,    Annie ;    Glanville,  Thomas 
Ingoldsby,  Sissie.    Division  I :   Betts,  Charlie 
Crow,  Frank ;   Dougin,  Annie ;   Erskine,  Lily 
MacNeill,  Jack  ;  Pappin,  Eileen;  Pappin,  Letty 
Upper  Infants:  Bass,  James;  Betts,  George. 
Dougin,  May.    Lower  Infants  :  None. 


THRIFT  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  very  full  attendance  of  members  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  December  12th.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin  presided.  The  usual 
routine  of  business  was  carried  out.  The  Balance 
Sheet,  for  the  year  ending  December,  191 1,  below 
shows  that  the  year's  operations  were  singularly 
prosperous.  A  record  dividend  in  the  shape  of 
the  Christmas  Divide  was  declared.  In  God's 
good  providence  no  case  of  mortality  occurred 
among  members  or  their  families.  The  Insurance 
Bill  was  discussed  at  some  length.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  1.  That  the  Donnybrook  Mutual  Benefit 
and  Thrift  Society  be  continued  as  a  distinct 
Society  as  heretofore. 

"  2.  That  the  members  of  the  Donnybrook 
Mutual  Benefit  and  Thrift  Society  assent 
generally  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  organize  a  Protestant  '  Approved 
Society  '  which  shall  secure  the  best 
results  from  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
and  that  we  hereby  undertake  with  that 
object  to  give  our  favourable  consideration  to 
a  suitable  plan  whereby  our  Society  may 
be  grouped  with,  or  become  a  branch  of,  a 
central  organization  of  the  kind  proposed." 
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THE  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Inspection  in  secular  work  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Lynam,  Inspector  of  the  National  Board, 
took  place  on  January  5th.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  his  Report : — 

Inspection  for  General  Report. 

11  School  conducted  with  great  skill  and  energy. 
Defects  in  reading  pointed  out  last  year  have  been 
very  thoroughly  dealt  with.  No  suggestions  for 
improvements  needed,  except  that  pupils'  correc- 
tions of  their  errors  in  written  work  might  be  made 
more  expressive. 

"J.  D.  Lynam. 

"      January,  1912.'* 
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CANON  WILLINK. 

Many  Donny  brook  friends  will  be  interested  in 
reading  this  notice  of  Canon  Willink,  taken  from 
The  Guardian  of  December  22nd,  and  will  wish 
him  every  happiness  and  blessing  in  his  new  and 
important  parish  :— 

"  New  Rector  of  Birmingham* 

"  The  Rev.  John  Wakefield  Willink,  Vicar  of 
Yarmouth,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich,  has 
accepted  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  position  of 
Rector  of  Birmingham,  vacant  by  the  appointment 
of  Canon  Denton  Thompson  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man.  The  first  public  intimation  of  his 
decision  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
Sunday  School  Association  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Diocese 
was  losing  his  valuable  services.  Canon  Willink 
is™an  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  a  man  of  wide 
sympathies,  and  a  good  organizer,  as  was  especi- 
ally shown  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Congress 
held  at  Yarmouth  in  1907.  Canon  Willink  has 
had  control  not  only  of  the  parish  church,  which  is 
as  large  as  some  of  our  smaller  cathedrals — it  is, 
indeed,  the  largest  parish  church  in  England  after 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry — but  also  six  daughter 
churches  and  two  mission  halls,  besides  various 
chaplaincies  and  lay  agencies.  He  has  undertaken 
many  large  schemes*  and  seen  three  new  churches 
spring  up.  All  kinds  of  work  appeal  to  him,  and 
especially  work  among  men  and  children.  Every 
Yarmouth  church  has  its  flourishing  Men's  Society, 
and  thousands  of  children  attend  their  Sunday 
Schools.  Canon  Willink  has  been  a  zealous 
educationist.  He  was  educated  at  Clifton  College, 
and  graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
(Third  Class  Theological  Tripos).  In  1882  he  took 
the  Winchester  Reading  Prize.  He  was  trained 
under  Bishop  Lightfoot,  of  Durham,  who,  in  1881, 
gave  him  his  first  curacy  at  Bishop  Auckland,  and, 
in  1885,  the  Vicarage  of  St.  John's,  Sunderland, 
which  he  held  till  1891,  when  he  became  Vicar  of 
St.  Helen's,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  living  of  Yarmouth  in 
February,  1904." 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

For  Parish  Magazine,  191 1. — Mrs.  M.  E. 
M'Carthy,  Mrs.  Rodger,  Miss  Russell  Jones,  Miss 
Stuart,  2S.  6d.  each. 

1912. — Miss  Fleming,  5s.;  Mrs.  K.  Jameson, 
3s.;  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Gillespie,  Miss  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Latimer,   Mrs.  M.   E.   M'Carthy,   W.  S. 


M'Cormick,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Meeke,  Miss  Peed,  Miss 
Quin,  Mrs.  Ramsay  (Homestead),  Miss  Russell 
Jones,  Colonel  Siree,  Miss  Stuart,  C.  Wilding, 
Miss  Wilkinson,  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  E.  M.  Wilson, 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  Mrs.  Lopdell,  3d. 

Subcribers  are  requested  to  note  that  receipt  of 
subscriptions  paid  by  them  not  later  than  the  18th 
day  of  the  month  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
Magazine  of  the  following  month.  When  paid 
after  the  18th  the  acknowledgment  will  be  delayed 
until  the  second  month  following. 

For  Missionary  Union,  members'  is.  subscrip- 
tions for  191 2  received  : — Miss  Arundel,  Miss  M. 
Arundel,  Miss  Fleming,  Miss  Gillespie,  Miss 
Kenny,  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Mrs.  L'Estrange, 
Miss  Lloyd,  Miss  A.  O.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Perry,  Miss 
Ryder,  Miss  L.  Ryder,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
Mrs.  Walsh. 1 


HIBERNIAN  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

Donnybrook  Auxiliary. 

Treasurer — Miss  Peed,  Kilmona,  Sandford 
Road,  ^5  1  os.  6d. 

Subscriptions. — Mrs.  Walsh,  Miss  Fleming,  £1 
each  ;  Miss  E.  M.  Walsh,  10s. ;  the  Misses  Ryder, 
Miss  Seymour,  Miss  Lloyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tresilian, 
Miss  A.  K.  Wilson,  Miss  Peed,  5s.  each  ;  Mrs. 
Murphy,  2s.  6d.;  Miss  A.  C.  Peed,  2s.  ;  Miss  A.  K. 
Wilson's  Box,  £1  6s.    Total,  ^5  10s. 

For  C.M.S.  Magazine  for  191 2. — Miss  Fleming, 
2S.  6d. ;  Miss  Lloyd,  Miss  Ryder,  Miss  Peed,  is. 
each.    Total,  5s.  6d. 


MARRIAGE. 

Mead  and  Smalley. — December  21st,  191 1,  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  by  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  D.  Anderson, 
Charles  Harold  Mead,  of  Calcutta,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  John  Mead  and  Mrs.  Mead,  of 
81  Carleton  Road,  Tumell  Fark,  London,  to 
Elizabeth  Marion,  youngest  daughter  of  Ralph 
Smalley,  of  Salholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 


DEATH. 

Lamb. — December  26th,  1911,  Francis  William 
Amos,  aged  10  years,  son  of  Francis  and  Ethel 
Lamb,  Welbeck  House,  Merrion  Road. 


CALENDAR  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1912. 
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Purification  B.V.M.    Morning  Prayer,  11.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

Folks'  Missionary  Working  Party,  3.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a<m* 


Young 


Septuagesima.     Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m.  Children's 

[Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.     Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Band  of  Hope,  2.30  p.m.  Missionary 

Study  Circle,  5.30  p.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


Sexagesima.  Offertory  Collection  for  S.P.G.  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.-  Men's  Bible 
Class,  10  a.m.  Children's  Service,  4  p.m.  Scouts'  Parade,  7  p.m. — Preacher : 
Rev.  S.  Hutchinson. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a«m> 


Quinquagesima.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m.  Children's 
Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.     Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  aan.     Missionary  Study  Circle,  5.30  p-.m. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m.    Scouts'  Display,  8  p.m. 
Ash  Wednesday.    Morning  Prayer  and  Commination,  11.30.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2*30  p.m. 

St.  Matthias.    Morning  Prayer,  n.    Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a-m- 


\st  Sunday  in  Lent.   Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Offertory 
Collection  for  C.I.T.S.  Preacher,  11.30:  Rev.  P.  Phair,  M.A.   Children's  Service,  4. 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.45  p.m. 

Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Ember  Day.   Library,  12  noon.   Evening  Prayer,  8. — Preacher:  Rev.  J.  A.  Jennings,  M.A. 
Hymns,  520,  257,  156. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Te  Deum,  Set  v. 
Benedictus  (182) 

Introit — "  God  so  loved 

the  world." 
Kyrie  (37) 

Magnificat  \  T 
NuncDim.f  lours' 


CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 


4th 

11th 

18th 

25th 

7i 

172 

263 

346 

72 

173 

264 

347 

73 

174 

265 

348 

266 

80 

181 

272 

352 

82 

182 

295 

353 

183 

1912. 
Feb.  4 
+  11 
18 
21 
*t25 


HYMNS. 


Morning  Pbayek, 
11.30. 


32  591 

476  II5 

438  43 

152  134  131 

163  310 


Evening  Pbatee, 


235  343(lli)22 
300  327  11 
318  439  485 

130  39°  S4i 


*  Commence  each  Service  with  Hymn  50.        t.Holy  Communion,  -8  a.m.— Hymn  363. 
N.B.— Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Schoolhouse  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  oclock. 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh,  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 

6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 

Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 

41  Serpentine  Avenue. 

Churchwardens. 

John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 

R.  E.  Hamilton,  35  Ailesbury  Road. 

Select  Vestry. 

Clergy  and  Churchwardens.  ex-officio% 

C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  I.S.O.,  B.  Brunker, 

P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc,  Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J. P., 

G.  R.  Deverell,  E.  Dillon,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 

Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 

George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 

Parochial  Secretary. 

George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 

Parochial  Auditor. 

O.  H.  Braddell,  16  Eglinton  Road. 

Parochial  Synodsmen. 

Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Madden,  LL.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  J.  Moore. 

Parochial  Nominators. 

Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 

24  Palmerston  Road. 

Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 

Schoolmaster— Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

.  ,    .  rr,    ;      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  |Florence  King.Parks. 

Workmis  tress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kilfiare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer. 

services,  &c. 
3.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

1 1.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — 8  and  11.30  a.m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — 11  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  r  1  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
of  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1  1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  1 1.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  m-ust  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday. 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a'm- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  i2  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday.  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Mrs.  Deverell,  5  Vergemount. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  &rsl  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  n  a  ir.. 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  t*3©  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine,  2s.  6J, 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  CI.  11.  LYSTER,  Esq., 
6  Eglinton -road,  to  whom  all  communications  lor  lhc 
Magazine  should  be  addressed  not  lata  than  the  20th  of 
Iho  month, 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


[  IKE  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
"  eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "  the  Church  of  Broc."  Soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
faith  and  Apostolic  order  ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook,  the  rectory  next  to  it;  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  tne  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  1816,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
n  1S72  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sand  ford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook  ;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
by  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
{b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipend  is  independently  provided. 

(3)  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund.— 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
nghting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  7nuch  assist  by  faying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  covei 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass ; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
^130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
^50  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  \£$o  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector';;  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute, not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  God,  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  He  has  prospered  them — according  to  their 
means, 
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fl>artefo  Botes. 

The  Annual  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  will  be  preached  on  March 
24th  by  the  Rev.  J.  Connell,  m.a.,  Rector  of 
Clontarf. 

A  Meeting  in  connexion  with  the  C.I.T.S.  will  be 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
March  25th,  at  8  o'clock.  A  Lecture  will  be 
given  by  George  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  Royal  College  of  Science,  on 
Attack  and  Defence  in  the  Battle  of  Life,  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  shown  by  oxy-hydrogen  light. 

The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  of  the  Select 
Vestry  will  take  place  on  March  20th,  at  5.30 
p.m. 

The  Confirmation  for  our  Parish  will  this  year  be 
held  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  on  March  27th, 
at  11.30  a.m. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Young  Folks'  Mis- 
sionary Band  will  take  place  in  the  Parochial  Hall 
on  Thursday,  March  14th,  at  4  o'clock. 

The  Offertory  Collection  on  February  nth  for 
S.P.G.  amounted  to  £6  10s. 


SPECIAL  LENT  ADDRESSES. 

As  is  mentioned  below,  a  series  of  addresses  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  Lent  on 
"  Eternal  Things  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews."  There  are  seven  of  these  to  which 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  applies  the  Greek  word, 
aionios,  which  is  translated  in  our  English  version 
"  eternal," and  sometimes  "  everlasting  "  or  u  ever- 
more." Once  God  the  Son  says  of  Himself,  using 
the  word  in  the  substantive  form,  "  I  am  alive  for 
evermore,"  literally  "unto  the  ages  of  the  ages  " 
(Rev.  i.  18).  It  is  the  word  used  in  the  "New 
Testament  to  express  the  idea  of  that  which  will 
never  end. 

The  Seven  Eternal  Things  are  :  Salvation,  Judg- 
ment, Redemption,  Spirit,  Inheritance,  Covenant, 
and  also  Perfected,  vii.  28,  R.V.,  and  mar- in 
A. V.,  which  last  is  not  included  in  the  list  of 
subjects  on  which  addresses  will  be  given,  as  it  is 
there  used  in  a  different  form,  and  of  the  Son 
rather  than  of  the  things  lie  accomplished  Or 
obtained   for   us.     With  the   exception  oi  the 


Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  them,  they  are 
the  most  important  things  connected  with  man's 
future  which  can  concern  him.  When  time  ends, 
these  shall  never  cease  to  be.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  special  consideration  of  them  may 
prove  profitable,  and  that  many  will  make  time  to 
attend  the  services. 

Eternal  Things  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

evening  prayer,  wednesdays,  8  o'clock. 

Feb.  28th — Salvation,    v.  9. 

Preacher  :  Rev.  J.  A.  Jennings,  m.a. 
Hymns  520,  257,  156. 
March  6th — Judgment,    vi.  2. 

Preacher  :  Rev.  R.  Northridge,  m.a. 
Hymns  520,  508  (omit  5  and  6), 
156. 

,,    13th — Redemption,    ix.  12. 

Preacher  :  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  b.d. 
Hymns  520,  171,  156. 
,,    23th — Spirit,    ix.  14. 

Preacher  ;  Rev.  Canon  Scott,  m.a. 
Hymns  520,  222,  156. 
,,    27th — Inheritance,    ix.  15. 

Preacher  :  Rev.  H.  E.  Patton,  m.a. 

Hymns  520,343(1))  £56- 
April  3rd — Covenant,    xiii.  20. 

Preacher :  Rev.  E.  H.  Lewis-Crosby 

B.D. 

Hymns  520,  131,  156. 


MISSIONARY  UNION. 

As  our  readers  will  remember,  members  of  the 
Missionary  Union  were  asked  in  the  January 
Magazine  kindly  to  let  the  Secretary  know  what 
their  wishes  were  as  regards  having  a  "  Gift  Day" 
or  a  "Sale  "  next  autumn.  All  members  who 
expressed  an  opinion  wrote  in  favour  of  a  "Gift 
Day."  No  one  wrote  in  favour  of  a  11  Sale."  So 
we  may,  of  course,  conclude  that  the  desire  is  to 
have  another  "Gift  Day,"  which,  all  being  well, 
will  be  held  about  the  usual  time  in  November. 
Let  us  all  remember  it  during  the  coming  months, 
and  so  arrange  our  affairs  that,  as  the  result  of 
some  self-denial,  we  may  have  some  increased 
offering  to  bring  to  our  Master  for  His  work  in  the 
Mission  Field. 
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THE  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  [nspection  in  Religious  Instruction 
i  \  Rev.  A.  E.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  took  place  on  February  ist. 
The  number  of  children  present  would  have  been 
over  100  but  for  the  inclement  weather.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  Inspector's  report : — 

M  Visited  and  inspected  in  Religious  Knowledge. 
93  children  present.  As  usual  in  this  school,  the 
answering  of  the  children  was  most  satisfactory, 
showing  skilful,  painstaking  teaching  of  the  course. 

"  The  division — for  teaching  purposes — of  the 
infants  into  separate  junior  and  senior  classes  has 
greatly  improved  this  part  of  the  school,  and  splen- 
did work  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

"As  regards  Religious  Instruction,  this  school  is 
now  among  the  best  in  the  United  Dioceses. 

"  A.  E.  Hughes, 

"  Diocesan  Inspector. 

"February  i,  1912." 

The  "General"  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the 
National  Board,  sent  to  the  Manager  from  the 
Office  of  National  Education  on  February  16th,  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  General  Condition  :  Very  good. 

'*  Remarks  as  result  of  the  inspection  on  January 
5th:- 

"  This  school  is  a  valuable  educational  institution 
of  great  use  to  the  neighbourhood.  Oral  work  is 
very  good,  specially  in  the  juniors.  Singing  is 
excellent.  All  branches  are  skilfully  taught,  and 
the  spirit  of  work  among  the  pupils  is  admirable. 
The  schoolrooms  are  suitable  and  well  kept." 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  preacher  of  our  Annual  Missionary  Sermon 
at  Sunday  Morning  Service  on  February  nth 
was  the  Rev.  J  Godfrey  Day,  M.A.,  who  spent 
seven  years  in  Delhi  engaged  in  educational  work 
in  connexion  with  the  Cambridge  University 
Mission  to  that  city.  We  must  postpone  until  next 
month  an  outline  of  the  interesting  way  in  which 
he  discussed  the  great  educational  problem 
in  India. 


SCOUT  PARADE  SERVICE. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  1  ith, a  Special  Scout 
Parade  Service  was  held  in  the  Parish  Church. 

The  Donnybrook  Company  turned  out  in  full 
force,  and  scouts  from  the  following  troops  were 
present  also  : — 

The  4th  South  Dublin,  the  8th  South  Dublin, 
and  the  3rd  City  of  Dublin— about  sixty  boys  in  all. 

The  service  was  most  hearty,  both  boys  and 
congregation  joining  in  the  singing. 


The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hutchison,  who  took  as  his  text,  Ephesians  i.  22  : 
li  And  gave  Him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church,  which  is  His  body." 

The  preacher  laid  special  emphasis  on  three 
points  in  the  Scout  law,  obedience,  faith,  and 
love,  and  urged  the  congregation  to  exercise  them 
daily  in  their  lives,  as  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  these 
that  the  connexion  is  maintained  between  Christ, 
the  Head,  and  the  Body,  which  is  the  Church. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  annual  concert  and  distribution  of  medals 
and  certificates  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music  took  place  on  February  9th  in 
the  Antient  Concert  Rooms.  The  Lord  Lieute- 
nant (President  of  the  Academy)  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  were  present. 

Her  Excellency  at  the  opening  of  the  proceed- 
ings distributed  the  prizes  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : — Harmony  (Vocal),  Violin,  Violon- 
cello, Pianoforte,  and  lastly,  but  ranking  second 
highest  in  place,  the  Organ,  in  which  the  valuable 
Exhibition — the  Vandeleur  Scholarship,  with  Silver 
Medal — was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Kirk.  He  was  un- 
able to  be  present,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
his  health  is  rapidly  improving,  and  that  we  may 
soon  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
hearing  him  in  his  place  at  the  organ  again. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  O.  H. 
BRADDELL,  I.S.O. 

It  was  rightly  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Thrift 
Society  that  Mr.  BraddelPs  long  and  useful  con- 
nexion with  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  terminate 
without  some  token  of  their  gratitude  being  offered 
to  him  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Accordingly, 
at  a  very  largely  attended  meeting,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  present  him  with  a  silver  cup. 
It  was  purchased  from  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

TO 

OCTAVIUS  H.  BRADDELL,  ESQ.,  I.S.O., 
From  the  President  and  Members  of 
The  Donnybrook  Mutual  Benefit  and  Thrift  Society, 
In  grateful  recognition  of 
His  kindly  and  helpful  services  as 
Their  Hon.  Treasurer  for  twenty-two  years. 
January,  19 12. 

It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Braddell, — On  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Donnybrook  Mutual  Benefit  and  Thrift 
Society,  as  well  as  on  our  own  behalf,  we  ask  you  to 
accept  from  us  the  accompanying  silver  cup  as  a 
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token,  however  small,  of  our  regard  for  you,  and  of 
our  gratitude  for  your  hearty  fellowship  in  the  work 
of  our  Society.  Through  twenty-two  years  you  gave 
yoUr  invaluable  services  as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  our 
Society.  To  these  we  are  well  aware  that  we  owe,  by 
God's  blessing,  no  small  part  of  its  prosperity.  But 
much  as  we  owe  to  your  financial  ability,  we  owe 
even  more  to  your  unfailing  and  kindly  interest 
is  the  well-being  of  our  members.  We  deeply  regret 
that  your  official  connexion  with  us  must  now 
cease.  You  carry  with  you  into  your  country  home 
our  affectionate  regards,  as  well  as  our  earnest 
desire  that  God  may  bless  you  through  many 
coming  years  with  His  richest  gifts. 

"  We  remain, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Biaddell, 

"Your  sincere  friends, 

"  Robert  Walsh,  President! 
"  R.  F.  Luke,  Secretary." 

To  this  Mr.  Braddell  wrote  in  reply  as  follows  : — - 

"  Raheengranny, 

"  Clonegal, 
"January,  1912. 

"  My  dear  Archdeacon  and  Brotherhood  of  the 
Thrift  Society,— 

"  It  is  beyond  my  power  to  adequately  express 
how  deeply  touched  I  am  by  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  letter  and  the  unexpected  and  valuable  gift 
which  reached  me  at  the  same  time.  Your  gift  is 
enhanced  a  hundredfold  by  the  inscription  which 
adorns  it — a  testimony,  indeed,  of  the  brotherly 
spirit  which  ever  animated  our  intercourse  through 
so  many  years. 

"  The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  me  was 
how  my  dear  wife  would  have  shared  with  me  and 
reciprocated  this  affectionate  expression  of  the  good- 
will of  a  band  of  faithful  friends.  She  always  felt 
that  the  Thrift  Society  had  a  first  claim  on  our 
services,  so  much  over-rated  in  your  touching 
letter. 

"One  the  object  of  our  journey, 
One  the  faith  which  never  tires, 
One  the  earnest  looking  forward, 
One  the  hope  our  God  inspires.'' 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Archdeacon,  Secretary  ami 
friends,  my  earnest  prayer  and  wish  is  that  the 
Society,  which  has  been  so  wisely  guided,  may  long 
continue  to  carry  on  the  brotherly  and  beneficent 
work  for  which  it  was  designed. 

11  I  remain, 

"  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

"O.  H.  Braddell.11 


BAPTISMS. 

Bowen. — January  20th,  Henry  John  (born  Jan.  2), 
son  of  George  and  Maria  Adelaide  Bowen, 
74  Pembroke  Cottages. 

Lyle.— -February  21,  Allan  Christian  (born  Dec.  2, 
191 1),  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Allan  Andrew  and 
Catherina  Elizabeth  Lyle,  60  Merrion  Road. 
MARRIAGES. 

Hurley  and  Moore. — February  6th  at  St. 
Mary's  Parish  Church,  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Patey, 
m.a.,  William  Meade  Hurley,  8  Dromard 
.Terrace,  Sandymount,  son  of  the  late  Michael 
Hurley,  to  Mary  Colclough  Moore,  20  Dromard 
Terrace,  Sandymount,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  John  Moore. 

Gibson  and  Holmes. — February  20th,  at  St. 
Mary's  Parish  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Bird, 
m.a.,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  b.a., 
Edward  Innis  Gibson,  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Gibson,  49  Mary  street,  to  Grace,  daughter  of 
the  late  Secombe  Mason  Holmes  and  of  Mrs. 
Holmes,  41  Park  Avenue. 

DEATH. 

Urch.— January  30,  at  33  Herbert  Avenue, 
Merrion,  Robert  Urch,  late  H.M.  Customs  and 
Excise,  some  of  the  late  George  Urch,  of  W^ells, 
Somersetshire,  aged  80  years. 
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For  C.M.S. — In  acknowledgments  last  month. 
Miss  E.  M.Walsh  should  been  Miss  E.  M.Wilson, 

1  OS. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MARCH,  1912. 


Morning  Prayer,  n.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Young  Folks'  Missionary 

Working  Party,  3.30  p.m.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 
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2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.      Men's  Bible   Class,  10  a.m.     Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.     Band  of  Hope,  2.30  p.m.     Missionary  Study  Circle,  5.30  p.m.  Thrift 
Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Library,  12  noon.    Evening  Prayer,  8.— Preacher:  Rev.  R.  Northridge,  M.A.  Hymns, 
520,  508,  156. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.  Holy  Communion.  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.  Scouts 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m.   [7.30  p.m 
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yd  Sunday  in  Lent.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m, 
Service,  4  p.m. 


Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Children's 


Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Library,  12  noon.    Evening  Prayer,  8.    Preacher:  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  B.D.  Hymns, 

520,  171,  156. 
Annual  Meeting  Young  Folks'  Missionary  Band,  4  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a-nu 


qth  Sunday  in  Lent.     St.  Patrick.     Men's   Bible   Class,  10  a.m.     Holy  Communion 
11.30  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Missionary  Study  Circle,  5.30  p.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Library,  12  noon.    Select  Vestry,  5.30  p.m.    Evening  Prayer,  8.    Preacher:  Rev.  Canon 
Scott,  M.A.    Hymns  520,  222,  156. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a«m« 
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$tk  Sunday  in  Lent.  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.  Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Children's 
Service,  4  p.m.    Offertory  Collection  for  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

Annunciation  B.V.M.  Morning  Prayer,  n.  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.45  p.m. 
Temperance  Lecture,  8  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.   Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m.  (quarter  night). 

Confirmation  Service,  11.30  a.m.  Library,  12  noon.  Evening  Prayer,  8.  Preacher: 
Rev.  H.  E.  Patton,  M.A.    Hymns  520,  343,  156. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a'm- 


6tk  Sunday  in  Lent.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 


TeDeum,  Set  vi. 
Benedictus  (393) 
JIntroit — "Give  peace.' 
Kyrie  (3) 
Magnificat  (473) 
Nunc  Dim.  (479) 


CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 

1912. 

*Mar.  3 
*tio 
*i7 

*t24 
*t3I 

HYMNS. 

3rd 

10th 

17th 

24th 

31st 

Morning  Prater, 
11.30. 

Evening  Prater, 
7-. 

63 
64 

65 

66 

160 
161 

163 
164 

254 
255 
256 

257 

339 
340 
34i 

414 

415 
416 
417 

156  358 
38  146 

583  448 
488  236 
159  169 

388  495  154 
128   29I  l66 

446  138  90  (ii) 
171  237  479 
160  165  162 

Evening-. 

69 
70 

169 
170 
171 

258 
259 

342 
343 

437 
438 
439 

*  Commence  each  Service  with  Hymn  50.        t  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. — Hymn  363. 
X  u  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  ;  Because  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only  Thou,  O  God. 
N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Church  on  Wednesday  evenings  after  Service. 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh,  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
R.  E.  Hamilton,  35  Ailesbury  Road. 

Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P. Ball,  M.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  I.S.O.,  B.  Brunker, 
P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc,  Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P., 
G.  R.  Deverell,  E.  Dillon,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
O.  H.  Braddell,  16  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  O.  H.  Braddell,  J.  Moore, 
Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 
Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

(Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
{Florence  King-Parks. 
Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.  

SERVICES,  &c. 

8.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

1 1.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.   Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — Sand  11.30am. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — n  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  n  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
of  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1 1  a.m. 


Assistant  Teachers 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thefirstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday. 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a'm- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  i2  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m, 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Mrs.  Deverell,  5  Vergemount, 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  m  a.m. 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine,  2s.  6J 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  10  Gk  11.  LYSTRR,  Esq., 
6  Eglinton-road.  to  whom  all  communications  t\n  the 
Magazine  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  ihc  20th  of 
the  month. 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


LIKE  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc."  Soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
Faith  and  Apostolic  order ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook,  the  rectory  next  to  it ",  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  tne  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  18 16,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
in  1S72  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook  ;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
by  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service  ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipend  is  independently  provided. 

(3)  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund  — 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  much  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass  ; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
^130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
£$0  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  £$0  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector's  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute, not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-wiil  offer- 
ing to  God.  but  to  assess  themseives  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  lie  has  prospered  them — according  to  their 
means. 
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parisb  Botes* 

There  will  be  Morning  Prayer  each  day  in  Holy 
Week,  except  Good  Friday,  at  1 1  "o'clock,  and 
Evening  Prayer  at  7  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  when 
the  address  will  be  given  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Lewis- 
Crosby  on  "The  Everlasting  Covenant" — the  last 
of  the  series  of  addresses  on  "  Everlasting  Things 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews." 

On  Good  Friday  Morning  Prayer  will  be  at 
1 1 .30  o'clock,  Evening  Prayer  at  8  o'clock,  when 
selections  from  Stainer's  "  Crucifixion  "  will  be 
sung. 

On  Easter  Day  Holy  Communion  will  be  cele- 
brated at  8  a.m.,  and  after  11.30  Morning  Prayer. 
The  Offertory  Collection  will  be  given  to  the 
Senior  Curate's  Stipend  Fund. 

The  Easter  Vestry  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  in 
feaster  Week  (April  9th)  at  5.30. 

The  Annual  Summer  Dorcas  Sale  will  take  place 
on  Friday,  May  3rd,  and  the  Annual  Jumble  Sale 
will  follow  on  Tuesday,  May  7th.  As  the  dates 
are  thus  early  in  the  next  month,  friends  are 
reminded  in  good  time. 

The  portion  of  the  Offertory  Collection  on  the 
First  Sunday  in  Lent  (February  25th)  given  to  the 
C.I.T.S.  amounted  to  10s. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  MISSIONARY  BAND. 

The  annual  meeting  took  place  in  the  Parochial 
Hall  on  Thursday,  March  14th,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin  presiding.  There  was  a  very  large  gathering 
of  young  people.  After  tea  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed;  the  cash  account 
and  list  of  collections  (which  were  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature)  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Miss  H.  L.  M' Comas.  The  Committee  and  Hon. 
Officers  were  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Miss  Murphy,  who  also  read  an  interesting  letter 
from  Miss  Warner,  Head  of  the  CM.S.  School  at 
Onitsha,  about  Margaret  and  the  School  report  of 
Ibrahim.  These  must  be  held  over  until  next 
month.  Mrs.  Bland  then  gave  an  address.  She 
was  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  China.  She 
told  the  story  of  child-life  in  China  in  a  manner  so 
simple  and  graphic  that  she  completely  secured 
the  attention  of  her  audience.  Her  pathetic 
account  of  female  child-life  was  specially  interest- 
ing ;  she  also  described  the  great  change  wrought 
in  these  sad  lives  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


Committee  for  1912  : — Robin  Deverell,  Mar- 
jorie  Digges,  Elsie  Molloy,  Dorothy  Mounsey, 
Louie  Mounsey,  Kitty  Pollok,  Muriel  Webb,  Miss 
Hilda  L.  M'Comas,  Hon.  Treasurer ;  Miss  Dora 
Murphy,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Balance  Sheet  for  1911. 
Receipts. 

Balance  from  1 9 10  ...  ...  ^13    2  8 

Interest  on  Deposit  Account  ...      o    4  7 

Collections        ...  ...  ...     n    1  7 

Moiety  of  Collections  at  Children's 

Services,  Oct.  1910-Feb.  1912...      o  13  5 


^25    2  3 

Expenditure. 

For  Margaret  Nwayioca    ...  •••  ;£  6    o  o 

For  Ibrahim      ...  ...  ...  500 

Balance  in  hand...  ...  ...     14    2  3 


^25    2  3 
H.  L.  M'Comas,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
List  of  Collections  for  191  i. 

Geraldine  and  Reginald  Adderley,  6s. ;  Norah 
Backhouse,  is.  9d. ;  John  Ball,  6s.  7d.  ;  Annie  and 
Lily  Bass,  2s.  4d.  ;  Annie  Bates,  4s.  3d.  ;  Willie 
Bogle,  2s. ;  Charlotte  Bolton,  2s. ;  the  Misses 
Brunker,  10s.  ;  Maude  Cooke,  is.  7d.  ;  Frank 
Crowe,  3s.  7d.;  Billy  Deverell,  2s.  iod.  ;  Marjorie 
Digges,  10s.  6d. ;  the  Messrs.  and  Miss  Dillon, 
£1  16s.  8d.  ;  Georgina  Doyle,  is.  3d. ;  Maggie 
Edwards,  4s. ;  Helen  Erskine,  is.  5<J.  ;  Kstelle 
Hardy,  is.;  Mabel  Hawkins,  4s.;  Lily  Hill. 
25.  2d.;  Sissie  Ingoldsby,  9d.  :  Jeanie  Lambert. 
8d.  ;  Eva  Lewis,  2s.  8d.  ;  Dolly  Luke,  4s.  ;  Albert 
M'Caig,  is.  ;  Bertha  M'Comas,  15s.  6d.  ;  Eva 
M'Donnell,  2s.  4<l.j  Louie  M'Elroy,  2s.  od. \ 
Douglas,  Sybil,  ami  Jack  M'Ncill,  8s.  I<L  ;  Ml6S 
Gladys  Molloy,  8s. ;  Dorothy  and  Louie  Mounsey. 
£1  8s.  7d.  ;  the  Misses  Murphy,  5s.  ;  James 
Murtagh,  is.  3d. ;  Alice  Naylor,  3s.  ;  Maggie 
Nicholl,  is.  2d.  ;  Eileen  and  Letty  Pappin.  50.  . 
Mauricel  Pollok,  as.  id. ;  Miss  L.  Ramsay,  5s. ; 
Eileen  Robinson,  6s.  id.  ;  Dorothy  and  Gerald 
Russell,  is.;  Jennie  Scales,  3s.  iod.  ;  Helen 
Stephens,  3d. ; John  Wallace,  3s.  ;  Evelyn  Ward, 
7d. ;  Muriel  and  Wilfred  Webb,  2s.  3d.  ;  Dick 
Wilson,  6s.  7d.    Total,  j£n  is.  71I. 
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MR.  JOSEPH  H.  MOORE. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  notice  the  death 
of  Mr.  Joseph  11.  Moore,  a.i.m.  (t.c.d.),  of 
5  Brookfield  rerrace.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Patrick  Moore,  M.A.,  and  was  born  on  the 
24th  August,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School,  Drogheda,  Lewisham,  Kent, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  won  a 
scholarship  and  a  gold  medal.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Ireland,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  institution.  The  late  Mr.  Moore 
served  his  pupilage  with  Mr.  Bindon  Blood  Stoney, 
m.inst.c.e.,  and  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Beyers, 
Peacock,  and  Company,  and  subsequently  was  an 
associate  with  Mr.  Alexander  Tate,  Antrim.  In 
187 1  he  was  appointed  County  Surveyor  of  West- 
meath,  which  position  he  occupied  until  1874, 
when  he  was  appointed  County  Surveyor  of  Meath, 
resigning  the  appointment  in  1907,  when  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Pie  came  to  reside 
in  our  parish  after  his  retirement  from  the  public 
service,  where  he  showed  at  once  a  lively  interest 
in  God's  work.  He  taught  a  Sunday  School  class 
with  conscientious  care  for  some  time,  and  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  Christian  missions,  devoting 
much  thought  and  study  to  the  problems  they 
suggest.  We  shall  miss  in  him  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman  and  a  regular  and  devout  worshipper  in 
his  parish  church.  To  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  family 
we  offer  our  deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 


SELECT  VESTRY. 

The  quarterly  Finance  meeting  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  20th.  Present :  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  d.d.,  in  the  chair,  Rev.  W. 
L.  M'Cormick,  b.a.,  B.  Brunker,  G.  R.  Deverell, 
E.  Dillon,  R.  E.  Plamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster, 
G.  W.  Place,  ll.b. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  presented  the  accounts 
for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  amounting  to 
^"179  19s.  6d.  They  were  passed  and  ordered 
for  payment. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Vestry  for  191 1,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Easter  Vestry,  was  considered 
and  adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Easter  Vestry  on 
Tuesday  in  Easter  week  (April  9th),  at  5.30  p.m. 


BOY  SCOUT  CONCERT  AND  DISPLAY. 

The  Second  Annual  Concert  of  the  7th  South 
Dublin  (Donnybrook)  Troop  took  place  on  Friday, 


20th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Parochial  Hall.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  hall  was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  concert  was  opened  by  a  pianoforte  solo  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Short.  An  exhibition  of  free  gymnastics 
by  the  Donnybrook  Troop  followed.  The  next  m 
item  was  a  song,  "  Anchored,"  by  Mr.  F.  Chestnutt. 
The  Donnybrook  Troop  then  gave  an  ambulance 
sketch.  Mr.  T.  Dawson,  who  followed,  delighted 
the  audience  with  his  song,  "  The  Lads  in  Red." 
So  did  Miss  E.  Ferguson,  who  gave  two  very  clever 
and  humorous  recitations.  The  Donnybrook 
Troop  followed  with  a  most  interesting  display  of 
Parade  Firelighting,  after  which  Miss  N.  Fitz- 
patrick  sang  "The  Lights  of  Bantry  Bay."  A 
"Tug  of  War"  between  the  Donnybrook  and 
Stillorgan  Troops  brought  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  to  a  conclusion. 

During  the  interval  a  pleasing  incident  took 
place.  This  was  the  presentation  of  a  set  of 
Ambulance  instruments  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Moss, 
Scoutmaster,  by  the  boys  of  the  Donnybrook 
Troop. 

The  presentation  was  made  on  their  behalf  by 
the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  who  spoke  warmly  of 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  of  his  self-denying 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Troop. 

Mr.  Moss,  in  reply,  thanked  the  boys,  and  said 
that  anything  he  undertook  for  the  Scouts  was 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege. 

The  Archdeacon  then  asked  for  a  liberal  response 
to  the  collection  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  would  be  in  aid  of  the  Summer  Camp 
for  the  Troop. 

Miss  H.  Bates  opened  the  second  part  of  the 
programme  with  a  song  called  "  The  King's  Own." 
In  response  to  an  encore  she  sang  "  Absent."  A 
most  amusing  sketch  entitled  "  When  Knights 
were  Bold,"  was  then  contributed  by  the  4th  South 
Dublin  Company.  Mr.  Chestnutt  followed  with  a 
song,  "  Tis  the  Day."  The  next  item  was  a  dis- 
play of  blindfold  boxing  by  the  Donnybrook  Troop. 
It  gave  rise  to  much  merriment.  Songs  followed 
by  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  who  sang  "The  Valley  of 
Laughter,"  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor,  who  sang  a  comic 
song  called  "  My  eyeglass." 

Some  excellent  lime-light  views  of  scout  life 
were  then  shown  by  Mr.  Noel  Waring,  Assistant 
Scoutmaster,  Donnybrook  Troop,  who  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  the  movement.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
T.  Dawson  with  a  song  called  "  Our  last  waltz," 
after  which  the  entertainment  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  by  the 
Donnybrook  Troop,  and  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem. 

N.B. — Perhaps  some  friends  who  were  unable  to 
be  present  would  kindly  subscribe  towards  the 
Summer  Camp  Fund.  Contributions,  however 
small,  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
INDIA. 

The  college  in  which  Mr.  Day  worked  contained 
about  180  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  students. 
Educational  work  was  sometimes  condemned  by 
critics  of  the  missionary  cause  as  upsetting  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  Well,  if  Missionaries  will 
not  give  education,  someone  else  will,  and  will 
give  it  in  a  very  different  way. 

In  Calcutta,  for  instance,  a  large  Hindu 
university  has  been  started  with  a  membership  of 
some  thousands  of  students.  In  Lahore  there  were 
now  three  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  colleges.  What 
Missionaries  are  trying  to  do  is  to  direct  education 
into  the  right  channels.  A  distinguished  Indian 
official  said  a  short  while  ago  that  what  India 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  was  men  who 
could  be  trusted  with  small  sums  of  money. 

Men  who  can  be  trusted — these  are  the  men  the 
missionary  colleges  are  striving  to  produce,  men 
of  honesty  and  uprightness  of  character. 

In  their  college  at  Delhi  the  opening  hour  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  prayers  and  Bible  study. 
Practically  every  student  attended  this  religious 
instruction,  though  no  compulsion  whatever  was 
brought  upon  them  to  do  so.  They  wished  to 
learn  about  our  religion. 

Leading  Hindus  prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  a 
college  where  religion  is  taught,  rather  than  send 
them  to  a  purely  secular  college,  because  education 
to  a  Hindu  is  part  of  religion.  And  again  and 
again  they  have  had  testimonies  from  past 
students  to  the  great  value  of  that  hour  of  religious 
instruction. 

Again,  the  time  of  a  missionary  was  not  lost 
when  engaged  in  definitely  secular  teaching,  as 
he  has  many  opportunities  of  teaching  Christian 
principles  while  engaged  in  this  work. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Day's  lot  to  teach  a  class  of 
Hindus  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  This  poem  is 
full  of  Christian  teaching.  At  another  time  he  took  a 
class  in  Shakespeare's  play  "  The  Tempest."  This 
play  brings  out  three  Christian  ideas — forgiveness, 
the  pure  love  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  devotion 
of  a  life  lived  in  active  service  for  others — ideas 
which  are  not  found  outside  Christianity. 

Again,  time  spent  in  the  play  field  was  very 
valuable.  Cricket,  hockey,  football,  accomplished 
a  most  important  work  by  inculcating  courage  and 
manliness,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

What  had  been  the  result  of  work  like  this?  was 
a  question  often  asked.  Well,  the  direct  results 
were  small,  and  little  wonder.  Those  who  made 
open  profession  of  Christianity  through  baptism 
were  often  persecuted  and  regarded  as  traitors  to 
their  nationality.  But  the  indirect  results  were  very 
important  and  encouraging.  A  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  fellowship  was  springing  up  among  the 
Indians,  and  between  the  Indians  and  Kuropcans 
caste  was  breaking  down  to  a  large  extent,  and 
it  is  caste  which  holds  the  Indian  religion  together. 


A  leading  Hindu  lately  objected  to  the  abolition 
of  the  caste  system,  on  the  ground  that  if  caste 
were  done  away  with  the  country  would  become 
Christian. 

Another  result  of  missionary  work  was  the  wide- 
spread desire  for  social  reform  which  was  per- 
meating India. 

Educated  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  were 
striving  to  purify  and  uplift  their  own  religions, 
and  bring  them  into  line  with  Christianity.  Mis- 
sionaries hoped  to  lead  them  on  further — to  the 
only  pure  and  true  religion. 

Perhaps,  however,-  the  greatest  result  of  mis- 
sionary teaching  was  the  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  becoming  universal 
throughout  India.  He  is  regarded  by  all,  whether 
Hindu,  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist,  as  the  greatest 
character  history  has  ever  produced.  Reverence 
is  well  on  the  way  to  belief. 
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BAPTISMS. 
Nixon. — February  25th,  Thomas  Alexander  (bom 
January  7th),  son  of  Robert  and  Caroline  KlXODi 
11  White's  Cottages,  Donnybrook. 
Fry. —March  15th,  William  (bom  February  4th), 
son  of  William  Houghton   and  Marie  Fry, 
Aureen,  Merrion  Road. 


DEA  I  H. 

MOORE — March  18,  Joseph  H.  Moore,  a.i.m. 
(t.c.d.),  Ex-Pres.  Inst.  C.E.I.,  and  lale  County 
Surveyor  of  Meath,  of  5  Brookfield  Terrace! 
Donnybrook,  aged  68. 
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Dorcas,  12  noon.    Missionary  Study  Circle, 
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Monday  before  Easier.  Morning  Prayer,  1 1 . 
Tuesday  before  Easter.    Morning  Prayer,  11, 

5.30  p.m.    T  hrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Wednesday  before  Easter.    Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Evening  Prayer,  8. 

Preacher  :   Rev.  E.  H.  Lewis-Crosby,  B.D.    Hymns,  520,  131,  156. 
Thursday  before  Easter.    Morning  Prayer,  n-    Holy  Communion. 
Good  Friday.    Morning  Prayer,  11.30.    Evening  Prayer,  8. 
Easter  Eve.    Morning  Prayer,  1 1. 


Easter  Day.    Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m.    Offertory  Collection  for  Senior 

Curate's  Stipend  Fund.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
Monday  in  Easter  Week.    Morning  Prayer,  11. 

Tuesday  in  Easter  Week.  Morning  Prayer,  11.   Dorcas,  12  noon.   Easter  Vestry,  5.30  p.m. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Young  Folks'  Missionary  Working  Party,  3.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a,m' 


1st  Sunday  after  Easter.     Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,   10  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

General  Synod.  Dorcas,  11  a.m.  Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.  Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.       Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 

2nd  Sunday  after  Easter.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
St.  Mark.    Morning  Prayer,  11. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


$rd  Sunday  after  Easter.     Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.     Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 

Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.45  p.m. 
Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 

CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 

1912. 
Apr.  5 

*t7 

ti4 

21 
t28 

HYMNS. 

7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

Morning  Peayer, 
11.30. 

Evening  Prayer, 

Te  Deum,  Set  x. 
Benedictus  (393) 
Introit — "Thou  wilt 

keep  him." 

Kyrie,  Eyre. 

Magnificat  ) 

Nunc  Dim.   f    ay  s' 

491 
496 
497 
499 

213 
214 
215 

301 
302 
303 

387 
388 

389 
335 

174      175  524 

Anth.  187  589 
542  190 

494  i92 
285  559 

166 

Anth.  531  193 

199   548  549 

(omitting  5  &  6) 

188    544  27 
196    279  492 

Evening. 

5°3 
5°4 
505 

129 
220 

9i 
92 

701 
392 
393 

*  Commence  each  Service  with  Hymn  183.       f  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.— Hymn  365, 
N.B.— Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Church  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 
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Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-ofpcio, 
C.  P.Bali,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Tustice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton.  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental  : 
G.  H.  Lyster-. 

Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 
,    .  .    .  ^    7      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  jFlorence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.   

SERVICES,  &c. 

8.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

n. 30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — 8  and  11.30  a.m. 
Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — n  a.m. 

Advent  and  Lent. 
Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 
Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  1 1  a.m. 
.  Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
Ot  Hie  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1  f  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thefirstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m  and  1 1.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday. 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a-m- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 
Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

.    holds  Public   Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 

in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel.  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sandford,  Derreen, 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesdav  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  11  a  ir.. 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Ma«uxine,  2s.  6J. 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  G.  H.  LYSTER.  Esq., 
6  Eglinton -road,  to  whom  all  communications  for  the 
Majjanne  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  ihe  20th  of 
the  month. 
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IPartsb  IRotes* 

There  will  be  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Parish  Church  on  Ascension  Day  (May  16), 
at  8  o'clock,  and  also  after  11.30  o'clock  Morn- 
ing Prayer. 

The  annual  School  Sermons  will  be  preached  in 
the  Parish  Church  on  Sunday,  May  12th. 

The  Summer  Dorcas  Sale  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  May  3rd,  in  the  Parochial  Hall.  We  feel 
sure  that  parishioners  will  heartily  support  this 
Sale,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  continue  giving 
out  work  next  winter  to  the  workers,  to  whom  the 
weekly  wage  thus  earned  is  a  great  help. 

The  Annual  Jumble  Sale  will  take  place  in  the 
Parochial  Hall  on  Tuesday,  May  7th,  at  5  o'clock. 
It  is  held  at  this  time  of  the  year  because  May 
cleaning  results  generally  in  the  discovery  that 
there  are  many  household  articles  which  have 
ceased  to  be  of  use  in  well-to-do  households. 
These  are  gladly  purchased  by  the  poor  for  small 
sums  and  are  turned  to  good  use  in  humble  homes. 
If  parishioners  find  that  they  have  odds  and  ends 
of  furniture,  kitchen  ware,  crockery,  pieces  of  car- 
pet, clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  which  they  do  not 
want,  and  if  they  will  kindly  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Walsh,  St.  Mary's  Rectory,  she  will  send  on 
Monday,  May  6th,  for  any  articles  left  out  for  the- 
messenger  who  will  call  for  them. 

The  Annual  Examination  for  our  Parish,  under 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  will  be  held  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Wednesday,  May  29th, 
commencing  at  1 1  o'clock. 

The  Offertory  Collection  on  Sunday,  March  24th, 
for  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  amounted  to 

£**■ 

The  Offertory  Collection  on  Easter  Day 
(April  7th)  amounted  to  £16  14s.  nd. 


CONFIRMATION. 

Twenty  candidates  for  Confirmation  were  pre- 
sented from  our  Parish  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  on  Wednesday,  March  27th,  when  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  confirmed  them 
according  to  our  Church's  ancient  "  Order  of 
Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon  those 
that  are  baptized  and  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion." 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday,  March  25th,  the  second  meeting  of 
our  session  was  held  in  the  Parochial  Hall. 

After  the  distribution  of  medals  a  most  interest- 
ing lecture  was  given  T)y  George  H.  Carpenter, 
Esq.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Zoology,  RoyalColl  ege 
of  Science,  entitled  "Attack  and  Defence  in  the 
Battle  of  Life." 

The  lecture  was  really  a  Nature  parable.  Its 
idea  was  very  original,  namely,  to  illustrate  the 
Temperance  cause  by  lessons  from  Natural  History. 
Lantern  Slides  illustrating  the  lecture  were  kindly 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Tresilian.  The  first  pictures 
represented  the  weapons  with  which  animals  are 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  'For  example,  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  the  tiger  and  cat.  These 
weapons  have  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, owing  to  long  ages  of  conflict. 

This  thought  gives  Temperance  workers  courage 
to  persevere  in  their  war  against  drink.  Two 
diagrams  were  shown  illustrating  the  decrease — 
about  ^30,000,000 — in  the  national  drink  bill  for 
the  last  thirty  years  •  but  an  enormous  work  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished  if  we  hope  ever  to  get  rid  of 
the  drink  problem.  We  were  next  shown  some 
armed  warriors  such  as  the  sea  cray-fish  and  the 
lobster.  Our  armour  in  the  Temperance  cause  is 
facts.  Diagrams  were  shown  illustrating  the  small 
amount  of  nourishment  alcohol  contains  in  com- 
parison with  other  foods,  and  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  London  hospitals. 
Fifty  years  ago  almost  £Soo  was  spent  on  alcohol 
and  ^300  on  milk.  Now  ^300  is  spent  on  alcohol 
and  ^900  on  milk. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  which  exists  among 
those  engaged  in  the  drink  traffic,  compared  with 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations,  was  also 
illustrated. 

Pictures  of  the  serpent  were  next  shown,  and  of 
its  methods  of  killing  its  victims  by  poison.  The 
serpent  is  especially  the  enemy  of  young  animal 
life.  The  peculiar  hanging  nests  of  many  foreign 
birds  are  constructed  to  protect  the  eggs  and  young 
birds  from  the  serpent.  Drink,  like  the  serpent,  is 
a  foe  specially  to  infant  life.  The  snare  laid  by  the 
spider  for  the  fly  illustrates  the  snare  of  the  public- 
house  for  its  victim,  and  the  devices  of  animals  like 
the  leopard  for  concealing  themselves  so  as  to 
deceive  their  victims  show  the  danger  of  concealing 
alcohol  in  patent  medicines.  Methods  of  defence  in 
the  Temperance  battle  were  illustrated  by  pictures 
of  the  insect  world  and  bird  life.    Our  chief  hope 
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is  with  the  young,  to  see  that  they  are  brought  up 
in  healthy  and  moral  environment,  and  that  proper 
care  is  taken  with  their  food.  The  old  proverb, 
"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure/'is  amply  illustrated 
in  the  battle  against  intemperance* 


AFRICA  AND  THE  EAST. 

This  great  Missionary  Exhibition  and  Demon- 
stration— the  fruit  of  much  prayer,  forethought, 
and  effort — opens  within  our  Parish  on  the  R.D.S. 
premises  on  May  14th,  and  continues  open  till 
June  1  st.  Most  of  the  Parishes  in  the  United 
Dioceses  will  share  in  the  privilege  of  giving  it  a 
helping  hand.  Arrangements  concerning  our  help 
have  been  completed  as  follows  : — 

Mrs.  Walsh,  our  Representative  on  the  Hospi- 
tality Committee,  acknowledges  with  thanks  the 
promises  of  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Mrs.  Dillon,  Miss 
Irwin,  Miss  Maunsell,  Mrs.  Murdoch,  Mrs.  Patey, 
Miss  Peed,  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  to  entertain  visitors 
from  distant  parts. 

Mrs.  Cowan,  the  Secretary  for  the  Sales  Stall 
Department,  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  follow- 
ing contributions  towards  the  £15  for  which  our 
Parish  has  been  asked : — Archdeacon  of  Dublin 
and  Mrs.  Walsh,  £$  ;  Mrs.  M'Comas,  £2  10s.  ; 
J.  M.  Whitaker,  £1  is. ;  P.  C.  &  Mrs.  Cowan, 
£1  ;  Mrs.  Fry,  Mrs.  Webb,  10s.  each;  Mrs. 
Brunker,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Place,  5s.  each;  Mrs.  O'Sullivan,  4s.;  and  per 
Miss  H.  L.  M'Comas,  Colonel  Siree,  £1 ;  C.  P. 
Ball,  Mrs.  Dillon,  Miss  Seymour,  R.  Smalley,  10s. 
each;  Mrs.  Lyster,  6s.;  Mrs.  Deverell,  Miss  H. 
M'Comas,  J.  H.  Pollok,  Misses  Ryder,  5s.  each ; 
Miss  Arundell,  Mrs.  Westropp,  3s.  each  ;  Mrs. 
Crowe,  Mrs.  Digges,  Miss  Foster,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Miss  B.  M'Comas,  C.  Murphy,  2s.  6d.  each ;  Mrs. 
Bird,  Mrs.  MacGarvey,  Mrs.  Perry,  2s.  each. 
Total— ^15  8s. 

Mrs.  Elliott  MacNeill,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Refreshment  Department,  has  completed  her 
arrangements. 

Miss  Hilda  M'Comas,  the  Secretary  for  enrolling 
Stewards  from  our  Parish  to  take  charge  of  exhibits 
in  the  courts,  has  received  promises  for  service 
from  the  following: — Mrs.  Deverell,  Mrs.  Patey, 
Mrs.  Webb,  Misses  Arundell,  O.  Bird,  D.  Brunker, 
Davy,  Dillon,  P.  Fry,  Kenny,  A.  Somerville-Largc 
O.  Latimer,  B.  M'Comas,  F.  MacGarvey,  Murphy, 
E.  Perry,  Simpson,  Toppin,  Messrs.  Deverell,  W. 
Francis,  J.  Mounsey,  H.  Toppin. 


EASTER  VESTRY. 

This  annual  meeting  of  Registered  Vestrymen 
took  place  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week  (April  9th), 
in  the  schoolhouse,  pursuant  to  notice  given  in  the 
Parish  Church  and  posted  on  the  (lunch  doors 
the  two  preceding  Sundays.    The  Archdeacon 


of  Dublin,  d.d.,  presided.  Also  present — Revs. 
T.  M.  Patey  and  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Messrs. 
E.  Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  J.  Moore,  G.  H. 
Lyster,  D.  Ramsay,  R.  S.  Tiesilian,  R.  Smalley, 
S.  M'Elroy,  J.  M.  Whitaker,  R.  S.  Luke.  The 
appointments  of  Parochial  honorary  officials,  whose 
names  are  given  on  the  first  page  (column  1)  of  this 
number,  were  duly  made. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Vestry  for  191 1  was 
presented,  considered,  and  adopted.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  outgoing  church- 
wardens, to  the  Auditors,  and  to  the  Hon.  Trea- 
surer and  Hon.  Secretary,  for  their  services  during 
the  past  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to 
the  Rector  for  presiding,  and  to  him  and  to  the 
Curates  for  their  services  to  the  Parish. 


DONNYBROOK    THRIFT  SOCIETY. 

Balance  Sheet  for  Quarter  ended 
March  31ST,  191 2. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  Bank,  January  1st,  191 2  ...  ^29    9  1 

Members'  Subscriptions    ...  ...  40  14  8 

Fines  ...           ...           ...  ...  o    7  n 

Exemption  Fees             ...  ...  050 

Entrance  Fee    ...          ...  ...  026 

Rule  Book        ...           ...  ...  006 

Member's  Card ...          ...  ■••  002 

Nomination  Fee             ...  ...  010 


£l*     o  JO 

Expenditure. 

By  Doctor's  Salary           ...  £  3  l3  9 

Sick  Pay          ...           ...  4  "  6 

Printing            ...           ...  060 

Balance  in  bank,  March  31st  ...     62    9  7 


March  28M,  1912, 


^71    o  10 

R.  F.  Luke,  Secretary. 

E.  Bond, 
G.  Roberts, 


Auditors 


R.  Kates, 
G.  Long. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  ACT. 

On  March  22nd  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Parochial  Hall,  to  give  parishioners  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  something  about  this  mysterious  Act. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  presided.  Rev.  Canon 
MahafTy  explained  as  far  as  possible  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  urged  on  parishioners  the  great 
importance  of  joining  the  Union  Friendly  Society 
as  the  11  approved  society  "  under  the  Act  through 
which  the  Act  would  apply  to  them.  At  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Thrift  Society,  which  was 
very   largely  attended,  on   March  26th,   it  wat 
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unanimously  resolved  that  the  members  would 
forth  a  Donnybrook  branch  of  the  U.  F.  S.,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  houses  in  the 
parish  and  to  enlist  members. 

The  Union  Friendly  Society,  which  has  its  tempo- 
rary offices  at  2S  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  has 
been  formed  by  well-known  business  men,  on  busi- 
ness lines,  solely  in  the  interests  of  members  of  all 
Protestant  denominations.  It  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Rev.  J. 
Denham  Osborne,  d.d.  (Presbyterian)  ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Prenter,  d.d.  (Presbyterian) ;  Rev.  Wesley 
Guard  (Methodist),  Mr.  R.  W.  Booth,  j.p. 
(Methodist)  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Hanson  (Congregational 
Union),  and  others.  The  society  (as  at  present 
proposed)  will  be  kept  entirely  free  from  control  of 
any  particular  Church,  the  object  of  its  founders 
being  to  unite  as  many  Protestants  as  possible  in 
one  great  and  strong  society,  so  that  its  members 
may  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  under  the  Act. 
Candidates  will  have  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that 
they  are  physically  fit,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  is. 
for  men  and  6d.  for  women  will  be  charged.  The 
Society  has  already  met  with  widespread  support 
from  all  denominations.  About  fifty  branches 
have  been  formed  in  various  districts.  The 
members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  of 
the  Mothers'  Union  have  practically  all  intimated 
their  intention  of  joining,  and  these  in  themselves 
number  almost  sufficient  to  constitute  an  approved 
society  under  the  Act.  The  Committee,  however, 
is  in  hopes  of  bringing'  the  membership  up  to  a 
very  high  figure,  in  which  case  all  will  participate 
in  the  additional  benefits  that  only  a  large  and 
well-managed  society  can  offer.  Mr.  W.  St.  G. 
Perrott  is  acting  as  hon.  secretary  to  the  Central 
Branch,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  afford  all  informa- 
tion required  by  intending  members. 

Other  societies,  which  hope  to  become 
11  approved,"  have  been  started,  but  none  of  them 
offer  the  advantages  to  Protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions which  the  U-  F.  S.  affords.  Some  of  them 
are  impossible  for  Protestants. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  an  entirely 
political  and  sectarian  institution. 

The  Irish  National  Foresters  is  only  a  little  less 
so. 

The  Irish  United  Assurance  Society  seems  to  be 
an  industrial  institution  open  to  all  creeds. 

The  Irish  Clerks'  Society  is  associated  with  a 
special  class  of  employees. 

The  Presbyterian  Health  Society  and  -  the 
Methodist  Church  Society  have  been  started  by 
some  members  of  these  denominations.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  many  members  of  these  denomina- 
tions have  already  joined  the  U.F.S.  Surely  in 
such  a  matter  all  Protestants  ought  to  be  united. 

The  Slainthe  Insurance  Society  seems  to  be  the 
outcome  of  Lady  Aberdeen's  Women's  National 
Health  Association  of  Ireland,  open  to  all  creeds. 


The  Dublin  Protestant  Insurance  Society  is 
intended  for  all  Protestants  outside  of  Ulster. 
The  President  is  the  aged  Rev.  J.  E.  Moffatt,  m.d. 
Its  office  is  the  Fowler  Hall,  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion, Rutland  Square. 

Bitter  and  hostile  as  may  be  the  complaints  of 
many  people  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  and  as  to  the  bewildering 
complicity  of  its  provisions,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
our  best  to  obey  and  carry  out  the  law.  In  our 
attempt  to  do  this  we  do  well  first  to.  inform  our- 
selves of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Act.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  come  into  operation  on  July 
15th  next  if  the  Government  can  by  any  means  get 
its  elaborate  machinery  info  working  order  then. 

In  the  second  place,  all  persons  over  16  years 
of  age  and  under  '70,  whether  British  subjects  or 
aliens,  who  work  for  a  master  or  mistress  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  they  come  within  certain 
exempted  classes,  will  be  compulsorily  insured.  If 
a  man  or  woman  is  employed  on  work  which  can 
be  described  as  manual,  he  or  she  must  be  com- 
pulsorily insured,  no  matter  how  much  he  or  she 
may  earn.  If,  however,  the  employment  is  not 
manual  labour,  and  the  regular  salary  exceeds 
^160  a  year,  he  or  she  will  be  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  Act,  and  where  there  is  no  employer — 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  small  shopkeepers,  etc.— 
there  will  be  no  compulsory  insurance,  but  these 
classes  may,  if  they  so  desire,  become  what  are 
called  11  voluntary  contributors."  Casual  workers, 
people  who  perform  odd  jobs,  are  also  exempted, 
but  if  they  have  an  agreement  to  do  a  day's  work 
once  a  week  or  at  fixed  intervals,  that  is  deemed  to 
be  an  employment,  and  they  must  insure. 

All  sums  received  from  persons  resident  in 
Ireland,  and  all  sums  paid  by  the  State  in  respect 
of  such  persons,  shall  be  paid  into  a  separate  fund, 
and  will  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Irish  Commissioners.  Since  no  medical 
benefit  is  given  under  the  Act  in  Ireland,  the  rates 
of  contribution  are  on  a  slightly  lower  scale  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  usual  rate  of 
contribution  in  Ireland  will  be  3d.  a  week  for  men 
and  2d.  a  week  for  women,  and  for  the  employer 
2^d.  per  week.  A  sliding  scale  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  cases  of  persons  over  21  years  of  age,  not 
provided  with  board  and  lodging,  whose  remunera- 
tion does  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  a  day.  This  sliding 
scale  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 


MAN.  Per  Week. 
Daily  Earnings.            Worker.  Employer.  State.  Total. 

%  (average.) 

is.  6d.  or  less                    od.        4|d.  3d.  7|d. 

Over  is.  6d.  to  2s*.               o|d.       4d.  3d.  7^d. 

Over  2s.  to  2s.  6d,              2d.        3^d.  2d.  7^d. 

All  others                         3d.        2|d.  2d.  7fd. 

WOMEN. 

is.  6d.  or  less                    od.        3§d.  3d.  6£d. 

Over  is.  6d.  to  2s               o|d.       3d.  3d.  6£d- 

All  others                        2d.       2£d.  2d.  6£d. 
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The  worker's  contributions  mentioned  above 
are  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  employer, 
who  is  entitled,  under  Section  4,  to  deduct  the 
amount  from  the  contributor's  wages.  A  married 
man  who  is  a  voluntary  contributor  will  pay  i^d. 
per  week.  In  the  case  of  an  outworker,  where  the 
remuneration  derived  from  this  work  is  not  the 
principal  means  of  livelihood  of  the  person 
insured,  such  employment  brings  complete  exemp- 
tion from  liability.  Where  the  employer  of  persons 
receiving  wages  in  money  and  kind  equivalent  to 
1  os.  per  week,  or  under,  agrees  to  pay  his  or  her 
employe  full  wages  for  six  weeks'  sickness  per  year, 
the  following  reduced  contributions  will  be  pay- 
able : — 

Per  Week. 

Daily  MAN.  WOMAN. 

Earnings.        Worker.  Employer.  Worker.  Employer. 

Up  to  2s   od.       2|d.  od.  2d. 

Over  2s.  to  2s.  6d.    id.       2\d.  id.  2d. 

All  others   2d.       i|d.  id.  2d. 

Where  a  person  is  exempt  from  compulsory 
insurance,  and  elects  to  become  a  "  voluntary 
contributor,"  he  or  she  must,  in  addition  to  his  or 
her  own  payment,  pay  the  share  borne  by  the 
employer  in  the  compulsory  classes,  and  the 
benefits  will  be  the  same  as  for  compulsory 
insurance. 

Every  insured  person  will  be  provided  with  an 
insurance  card,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
employer  to  obtain  from  the  Post  Office  and  affix 
on  the  card  stamps  of  the  value  of  the  joint  con- 
tribution of  employer  and  worker.  The  employer 
must  deduct  the  worker's. contribution  at  the  lime 
of  the  paying  of  the  wages,  as  deductions  cannot  be 
made  at  a  later  period.  If  remuneration  is  not 
paid  in  money,  the  employer  in  this  case  must  pay 
the  whole  amount.  At  fixed  intervals  the  cards 
must  be  delivered  by  the  insured  person  to  his 
society  or  to  the  Post  Office,  and  he  will  be  duly 
credited  with  the  amount. 

Section  8  provides  that  no  insured  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  sickness  benefit  unless  and  until 
twenty-six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  his  entry  into 
insurance,  and  at  least  twenty-six  weekly  contribu- 
tions have  been  paid  by  or  in  respect  of  him  ;  or  to 
disablement  benefit  unless  and  until  104  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  his  insurance  was  effected,  and 
until  the  same  number  of  weekly  contributions 
have  been  made  on  his  behalf;  or  to  maternity 
benefit  until  after  twenty-six,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  voluntary  contributor,  fifty-two  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  insurance,  and  an  equal 
number  of  contributions  have  been  paid.  These 
conditions  having  been  complied  with,  the  fourth 
schedule  to  the  Act  sets  out  the  benefits  as 
follow  : — 

Ordinary  Rates: — For  men,  the  sum  of  10s. 
per  week  throughout  the  whole  period  of  twenty- 
six  weeks  ;  for  women,  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  a 
week  for  a  like  period. 


Disablement  Benefit  : — The   sum   of  5s.  a 

week  for  men  and  women  alike. 

Reduced  rates  of  sick  benefit  will  be  given  in 
the  case  of  unmarried  minors  with  no  relations 
dependent  upon  them — viz.,  men  and  women,  6s. 
per  week  for  first  thirteen  weeks,  and  for  the 
second  thirteen  weeks  5s.  and  4s.  per  week  for 
men  and  women  respectively.  Persons  over  50 
years  of  age,  when  compulsorily  insured,  and  who 
have  not  paid  500  weekly  contributions,  will  only 
receive  7s.  per  week  (men)  and  6s.  per  week 
(women),  for  twenty  six  weeks.  If  the  claimants 
for  benefit  are  over  sixty  ysars  of  age,  men  and 
women  alike  will  receive  6s.  per  week  for 
the  first  thirteen  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for 
the  second  similar  period.  The  disablement 
benefit  will  also  be  reduced  from  5  s.  to 
4s.  per  week  where  the  claimant  is  unmarried  and 
has  no  dependents,  or  if,  having  dependents,  is  not 
in  an  approved  society.  This  disablement  benefit 
will  only  be  given  after  the  contributor  has  been 
paid  twenty-six  weeks'  sick  benefit.  The  maternity 
benefit  will  consist  of  an  allowance  of  30s.  to  the 
wife  of  an  insured  person,  or  to  any  insured  woman, 
in  addition  to  sickness  benefit.  The  foregoing 
benefits  are  all  what  are  termed  "minimum 
benefits,"  but  they  may  be  augmented  without 
further  payment  where  the  11  Approved  Society  "  is 
a  success,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  U.  F.  S.  will  be. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  sick- 
ness benefit  will  not  begin  until  the  fourth  day 
after  the  illness  commences,  and  that  it  is  not 
retrospective.  In  a  vast  number  of  business 
establishments  employes  who  are  absent  one  or 
two  or  three  days  owing  to  sickness  do  not,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  suffer  any  deduction  from 
their  wages.  The  employer  voluntarily  allows  the 
sick  person  full  pay,  and  in  return  for  that  generous 
action  the  absentee's  work  is  generally  performed  by 
his  colleagues  in  addition  to  their  own  duties.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  when  the  employer  is 
compelled  by  this  Act  to  pay  a  weekly  contribution 
as  sick  benefit  for  all  his  employes  earning  a  salary 
under  the  income  tax  limit,  that  he  will  also  con- 
tinue to  pay  full  wages  during  periods  of  sicktu  >s. 
and  the  fear  is  entertained  in  many  quarters  that 
the  Act  in  this  respect  will  injuriously  affect  a  large 
class  of  persons.  Of  course  an  employer  ma\  elect 
to  come  in  under  the  reduced  scale  by  guaranteeing 
full  wages  during  six  weeks  in  the  year,  and  in 
that  event  the  employe  would  receive,  in  addition, 
the  twenty-six  weeks'  sickness  benefit  under  the 
Act  after  the  six  weeks'  full  wages  period  was 
past. — From  the  Irish  Times. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

For  Parish  Magaxine. — Miss  Butler,  F.  Dunne, 
J.  Erskine,  Miss  McGarvey.  A.  C.  O'Sullivan, 
Ti  Patterson,  W.  Russell,  2%.  6d.  each. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MAY,  1912. 


6 
7 

8 
9 

io 
1 1 

12 

13 
14 
*5 
16 

17 

18 


W  St.  Phiiip  and  Sf.  fames.  Morning  Prayer,  11.  Library,  12  noon.  Scouts,  7.30  p.i 
Tu 

F  Dorcas  Summer  Sale,  3-6  p.m.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

S  Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a<m- 


S     4//1  Sunday  after  Easter.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

M 

Tu    Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.   Jumble  Sale,  5  p.m.    Thrift  Society, 
7.30  p.m. 

VV     Morning  Prayer,  n.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Th    Quiet  Day  for  Clergy. 

F  1  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
S  I  Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a«m< 


M 
Tu 
W 
Th 
F 
S 


$th  Sunday  after  Easter.  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.   Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Annual 

School  Sermons.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
Rogation  Day.  [Class,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Rogation  Day.    Africa  and  East  Exhibition  until  June  1.    Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible 
Rogation  Day.    Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Ascension  Day.    Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


20 
2 1 
22 

23 
24 

1L 
26 


27 

28 


29 


M 
T 
W 
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F 
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Sunday  after  Ascension.     Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 


Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 


Dorcas,  n  a.m.  Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.  Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.       Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


M 
Tu 

W 


30  Th 

31  F 


Whitsunday.    Holy  Communion,   8   and    11.30   a.m.     Men's   Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 

Children's  Service,  4  p.m.  [5-45  P-m- 

Monday  in  Whitsun  Week.  Morning  Prayer,  n.  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting, 
Tuesday  in   Whitsun  Week.    Morning  Prayer,  n.     Dorcas,  11  a.m.     Thrift  Society, 

7.30  p.m. 

Ember  Day.    Examination  under  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  n  a.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Ember  Day.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 


CHANTS  for  canticles 

FOR  THE  MONTH. 

CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 

1912. 

May  5 

*fl2 

*fi6 
*i9 

*t26 

HYMNS. 

5th  !  12th 

19th 

26th 

Morning  Prayer, 
11.30. 

Evening  Prayer, 

Te  Deum,  Set  ix. 
Benedictus  (602) 
tut roit — "If  ye  love 
me." 

Kyrie,  Schubert  in  G. 
Magnificat       ...  596 
Nunc  Dim.      ...  331 

83 
84 

86 

185 
186 
187 

37^ 
373 
280 
281 

356 
357 
358 

'-' 

55°  553 
476  605 
204  211  214 
535  208  46 
Anth.  215  216 

283    273  14 
289    380  15 

204    205  209 

Anth.  222  221 

Evening. 

91 

92 

93 

195 
196 
197 

705 
287 
288 
289 

362 
363 

*  Commence  each  Service  with  Hymn  219.       t  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.— Hymn  362. 
N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Church  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 

6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 

Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 

41  Serpentine  Avenue. 

Churchwardens. 

Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 

John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 

Select  Vestry. 

Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 

C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 

Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 

Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Tustice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 

Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 

George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 

Parochial  Secretary. 

George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 

Parochial  Auditor. 

R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Syriodsmen. 

Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 

Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 

Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 

Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental : 

G.  H.  Lyster, 

Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 

24  Palmerston  Road. 

Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 

Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

...    .  rr,    7      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  |Florence  King.Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.   

SERVICES,  &c. 

8,  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

n.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(Juiy  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  liolydays — Sand  11.30a.m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — 11  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  ix  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
0!  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1  1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  1 1.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sun  day . 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a-m« 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas. ;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sand  ford,  IVneen. 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  n  a.m. 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine.  2s.  6J. 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  G.  H.  LYSTF.R.  Rm«« 
6  Eglinton -road,  to  wnom  all  communication?  fox  the 
Magaime  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  the  20\h  of 
the  month 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


|  IKK  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
*^  eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnack  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc."  Soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
fait h  and  Apostolic  order  ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook,  the  rectory  next  to  it;  there 
:he  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  t  o  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ- Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  the  Schoolhouse  was  buflt  in  1816,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
in  1872  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
bv  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting  ;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipendis  independently  provided. 

(3)  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund.— 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  (Xc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

If  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  muck  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass  ; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
,£130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
^50  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  ^30  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector';;  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute,  not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  God,  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle— as  lie  has  prospered  them— according  to  their 
means. 
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parisb  Iftotes, 

The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  of  the  Select 
Vestry  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  19th. 

The  Annual  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Protestants  will  be 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  on  Sunday,  June 
9th. 

The  Annual  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  will  be  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  on  Sunday,  June  30th,  instead  of  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  July. 

The  Sunday  and  Day  School  annual  country 
expedition  will  probably  take  place  on  Friday, 
June  21st.    Due  notice  will  be  given. 

The  Offertory  Collection  on  Sunday,  May  12th, 
for  the  Parochial  School  Fund  amounted  to 
£18  is.  2d.,  including ' £  1  from  G.  H.  and 
Mrs.  Lyster  ;  5s.,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Browne. 

DORCAS  SUMMER  SALE. 
This  Sale  took  place  on  May  3rd ;  and,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  many  parishioners,  goods  to  the 
value  of       is.  id.  were  sold, 

The  Children's  Missionary  Working  Party  also 
had  a  Stall  for  their  work,  and  made  £2  9s.  id., 
which  will  go  towards  the  Children's  Gift  on  the 
Missionary  "  Gift  Day,"  to  be  held  in  the  autumn. 

Miss  Gladys  Molloy,  Miss  Gifford,  Miss  Parker, 
and  Miss  Stopford  contributed  songs  and  piano- 
forte solos  during  the  afternoon.  Our  grateful 
thanks  are  due  to  them  for  giving  all  those  present 
at  the  sale  a  most  delightful  musical  treat. 


JUMBLE  SALE. 
This  Sale,  which  took  place  on  May  7th,  realized 
7s. 

The  names  of  those  who  kindly  sent  Jumbles 
were  : — Misses  Arundel,  Mrs.  Best,  Mrs.  Bird, 
Miss  Bramble,  Mrs.  Brunker,  Miss  Bushe,  Miss 
Croasdaile,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Fry,  Mrs.  Lyster, 
Mrs.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Perry,  Miss  Peed,  Mrs.  Place, 
Miss  Pollock,  Miss  Ryder,  Miss  Seymour,  Mis. 
Stanley,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  and  Mrs.  Walsh. 


F1CIS  CEOIL,  1912. 
During  the  week,  May  6th— 13th,  the  annual  com- 
petitions came  off  as  in  former  years  in  the  A.ntient 
Concert  Rooms,  Great  Brunswick  Street.   The  in- 
terest in  them  was  quite  as  great  as  in  the  past. 

Once  more  Mr.  M'Elroy  led  his  band  of 
young  songsters  in  the  competition.  On  May  13th 
their  turn  came. 


There  were  six  entries  for  the  children's  choirs, 
and  Mr.  Ivor  Atkins,  the  Judge,  announced  the 
result  as  follows  : — 

1  st. — St.  Mary's  Girls'  School,  Fair-view.  Con- 
ductor, Miss  Mary  Dardis. 

2nd. — Donnybrook  Mixed  National  School 
Choir.    Conductor,  Mr.  S.  M'Elroy. 

3rd. — Mrs.  Quaile's  Choir.  Conductor,  Mrs. 
Quaile. 

In  making  the  award  Mr.  Atkins  paid  a  tribute 
to  each  of  the  choirs,  and  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  hear  such  excellent  singing.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  teachers  were  working  hard,  and 
this  was  proved  by  the  fact  the  sight-singing  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  put  some  of  the  adults  to 
shame. 

The  competition  was  very  keen.  Out  of  220 
possible  marks,  the  following  were  the  results  : — 

1.  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School,  Fairview        ...  201 

2.  Donnybrook  Mixed  National  School    ...  199 

3.  Mrs.  Quaile's  Choir  (Belfast)  ...  ...  196 

4.  Christian  Brothers'  School,  North  Bruns- 

wick Street         ...  ...  ...  191 

5.  Convent  National  School,  James's  Street  182 

6.  Father  Mathew  Hall  (Girls')  ...  ...  166 

To  come  off  second  in  a  competition  so  close 
was  really  not  to  be  second,  more  especially  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  thirty  members  of  our 
choir  had  to  be  selected  from  a  school  whose 
numbers  were  not  one-third  as  many  as  our  suc- 
cessful rival  had  from  which  to  make  selections. 

In  the  baritone  solo  competition  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall 
was  highly  commended— in  fact,  being  only  beaten 
by  the  successful  competitor  by  four  marks.  He 
obtained  a  similar  distinction  in  competing  for  the 
Joseph  O'Mara  Cup,  singing  in  the  Irish  language. 

Miss  Eleanor  Good,  who  has  joined  our  Choir 
as  a  soprano,  competing  with  twenty-nine  rivals, 
won  the  Denis  O'Sullivan  Memorial  Medal  for  the 
best  rendering  of  Irish  songs. 

.Miss  Gladys  Molloy,  who  is  a  member  of  Miss 
Culwick's  Ladies'  Choir,  shared  the  honour  of 
winning  first  prize  in  the  Ladies'  Choir.  Class  I., 
for  the  third  time  in  sin-cession,  thus  winning  out- 
right the  "Cosslett  Heller  ''  Cup. 

And  Miss  Gladys  Y.  M.  Crampton  won  the 
Bronze  Medal  in  the  Junior  Violin  Competition, 
being  second  of  twenty-one  competitors. 

So  Donnybrook  folk  can  be  tuneful  to  some 

purpose ! 
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SUMMER  EXCURSION  AND  CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT,  1911. 

Sunday  and  Day  Schools. 

Receipts. 

£*•  d. 

Card  Collections  (see  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 19 1 1)  . . .  ...  ...    1518  9 

Interest  on  Deposits         ...  ...  012 

Christmas  Subscriptions,  191 1  : — 

Anon.,  2s.  ;  Miss  Croasdaile,  2s.  6d. ; 
Miss  Fleming,  5s. ;  Miss  Maunsell, 
2s.  6d. ;  Miss  MacGarvey,  2s.  6d. ; 
Misses  A.  and  L.  Ryder,  5s. ; 
Rev.  T.  M.  Patey,  2s.  6d. ;  Miss 
Seymour,  2s.  6d.  ;  Colonel  Siree, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Archdeacon  and  Mrs. 
Walsh,  10s.  ...  ...  ...      1  17  o 


Expenditure. 

Summer  Excursion  : — 

Rail  Fares  to  Killiney  ... 

Miscellaneous... 

Provisions 
Christmas  Entertainment  : — 

Cinematograph  (no  charge) 

Provisions 

Sunday  School  Premiums 
Balance  on  hands 


4xi 16 11 

£s.  d. 


2  3  8 
o  11  11 
4  13  10 


279 
529 
217  o 


£iy  16  11 

10M  Januury,  1912. 

Robert  Walsh,  Treasurer. 
Examined  and  found  correct. 

R.  E.  Hamilton. 

1 1  th  May,  191 2. 


AFRICA  AND  THE  EAST. 

Our  total  contribution  is  £16,  not  £15  8s. ,  as 
stated  last  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowan  gave  £1  6s.  6d.,  not  jQi, 
and  Mrs.  Cowan  collected  in  small  sums  5s.  6d.,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  already  mentioned. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 

The  DonnybrookTroop  has  now  been  incorporated 
for  two  years,  and  is,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report,  in  a  state  of  progress  and  efficiency.  The 
number  of  boys  on  the  strength  of  the  Troop  has 
now  reached  twenty-five,  an  increase  of  five  since 
last  year,  and  the  members  hold  many  proficiency 
badges.  The  troop  has  been  in  camp  during  the 
summers  of  1910  and  191 1,  and  at  Easter  of  this 
year  the  Commissioner  of  the  Leinster  Boy  Scouts 
(Lord   Powerscourt)  invited  the  county  troops 


to  camp  at  Powerscourt  Demesne  for  Easter.  We 
gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  thoughtful  and 
attractive  offer,  although  we  had  already  decided 
not  to  have  a  camp  until  summer,  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  camp  funds. 

The  Milltown  and  Stillorgan  Troops  also 
accepted  Lord  Powerscourt's  invitation,  and  the 
Scoutmaster  of  the  Harold's  Cross  Troop  brought 
ten  of  his  Scouts,  making  the  number  of  Scouts 
and  Scoutmasters  in  camp  about  seventy.  All, 
except  the  Harold's  Cross  contingent,  decided  to 
march  to  Powerscourt  from  Dublin.  Accordingly, 
the  Donnybrook  Troop  paraded  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  departure.  Each  Scout 
carried  with  him  provisions  for  the  day,  and 
brought  with  him,  in  addition,  his  camp  kit,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  clothes  and  blankets  packedin  a 
small  sack.  These  were  loaded  for  the  journey 
into  a  small  handcart,  which  was  very  kindly  lent 
for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Son,  and 
Gibson,  the  Dublin  Scout  Outfitters.  The  twenty 
kit  bags  made  a  big  pile,  but  the  load  was  lighter 
than  it  looked,  and  the  cart  was  pulled  very  easily 
by  the  long  ropes  attached  to  the  axles,  which 
enabled  every  member  of  the  party  to  do  his  share 
of  the  work.  We  joined  the  Milltown  and  Still- 
organ  Troops  at  Kilternan,  and  here  we  were  met 
by  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  rode  out  to  escort  us 
into  camp.  A  halt  for  lunch  was  made  at  the 
Scalp.  We  reached  Powerscourt  House  at  two 
o'clock,  every  Scout  having  accomplished  the 
thirteen-mile  march  without  effort,  thanks,  no 
doubt,  to  the  outdoor  work  on  Saturday  after- 
noons throughout  the  year.  During  the  camp  the 
weather  was  fine,  though  boisterous.  It  testifies 
to  the  quality  of  the  tents  that  they  were  not  all 
blown  down  in  the  severe  gale  on  Sunday  night. 
One,  in  fact,  did  succumb  at  about  4  a.m.  On 
Monday  morning  the  officers'  tent  of  the  Donr.y- 
brook  Troop  yielded  to  the  gale,  and  the  pole 
passed  through  the  roof.  Fortunately,  it  was  not 
raining  at  the  time,  and  repairs  were  quickly 
effected.  The  days  in  camp  were  most  enjoyable. 
Time  passed  quickly  from  the  reveille"  at  7  a.m. 
to  the  camp-fire  "sing-song,"  at  8  p.m.  At  8 
o'clock  each  morning  the  various  troops  fell  in  in 
front  of  their  tents,  and  as  the  salute  was  sounded 
by  the  buglers  the  flags  were  simultaneously 
hoisted  on  Powerscourt  House  and  on  the  flag- 
poles in  each  camp.  All  Scouts  paraded  for 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  with  Lord  Powers- 
court,  wearing  the  Commissioner's  uniform,  at  our 
head.  Led  by  the  buglers  we  marched  to  morning 
service  at  Enniskerry  Church. 

Monday  proved  an  eventful  and  busy  day.  In 
the  morning  the  Shankill  and  Bray  troops  arrived, 
followed  shortly  aftei  wards  by  the  City  of  Dublin 
Cadets,  and  at  about  2.30  ,wefell  in,  in  line,  under 
the  command  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the 
Assistant-Commissioner    for    India,  Lieutenant 
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Pakenham  Walsh,  to  receive  the  Australian 
Cadets.  The  Australians  were  received  with  the 
general  salute  of  the  Scouts  ;  they  replied  by  their 
Australian  troop  call.  The  Scouts  then  conducted 
the  visitors  around  the  grounds  and  through  the 
gardens. 

During  the  camp  Lord  Powerscourt  sent  two 
deer  to  victual  the  Scouts,  so  the  commissariat 
was  well  provided  for.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  cooks  fully  justified  the 
wearing  of  the  "  cook  "  badge.  We  were  also 
thoughtfully  furnished  with  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  dry  beech  logs  for  fuel. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Lord  Powerscourt 
for  his  kindness,  in  not  one,  but  in  a  hundred 
instances,  during  our  stay. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Donnybrook  Scouts, 
as  we  marched  home,  "  It  was  the  best  camp  we 
ever  had."  All  the  expenses  of  this  camp  were 
defrayed  by  the  various  members  of  the  troop,  as 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  the  proceeds  of 
our  display  intact  for  our  larger  and  longer  camp 
in  August. 

The  Scoutmaster. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  MISSIONARY  BAND. 
Letters  about  Margaret  and  Ibrahim. 

C.  M.  S.  Girls'  School, 
Onitsha, 
S.  Nigeria. 

January  31*/,  191 2. 

Dear  Miss  Murphy, 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Margaret  is 
doing  a  special  little  bit  of  work  for  God  just  now. 
She  is  helping  to  teach  in  a  C.  M.  S.  Day  School 
for  a  short  lime.  This  Girls'  School  supports  an 
O.O.M.,  a  native  catechist,  at  a  station  called 
Abagana.  The  work  has  been  going  on  there  for 
about  three  years. 

The  little  school  there  has  grown  so  fast  in 
numbers  that  the  catechist  found  it  more  than  he 
could  manage,  so  he  applied  for  a  boy  pupil 
teacher.  As  there  was  not  one  available,  our 
Secretary  asked  if  we  had  a  girl  who  could  help 
with  the  teaching,  and  I  chose  Margaret.  I  felt  I 
could  trust  her,  as  she  is  steady  and  quiet  and 
quite  able  to  teach  what  was  required.  She  will 
be  coming  back  to  us  in  three  weeks'  time  now.  I 
think  the  little  experience  will  have  been  good  for 
her.  Our  girls  raised  ^15  last  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  O.O. M.  Each  girl  agreed  to  give  at 
least  6d.  a  year.  This  meant  much  self-denial  for 
many.  Carol-singing  at  Christmas  brought  in  a 
good  deal,  too.  The  gills  walked  twelve  miles  into 
Onitsha  to  sing,  and  walked  bark  the  next  day. 


Margaret  may  be  married  this  year.  Her  future 
husband,  Alfred,  is  a  schoolmaster  (C.  M.  S.),  but 
nothing  is  settled  yet.  I  will  write  and  will  tell 
Margaret  to  write  also. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Edith  A.  Warner. 

Miss  Brandreth,  from  our  Mission,  will  be  at 
the  Missionary  Exhibition  in  Dublin  this  year. 


ST.  COLUMBA'S  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 
HAZARIBAGH. 

Annual  Report,  Christmas  Term,  1911. 
Ibrahim,  Class  VIII. 

English,  tolerable.  Second  language,  fairly 
good.  Mathematics,  fairly  good.  Science,  fairly 
good.  Drawing,  good.  Attendance,  poor.  Punc- 
tuality, good.  Health,  poor.  Tidiness,  fair. 
General  conduct,  very  good. 

Ibrahim's  health  is  improving,  but  in  explana- 
tion of  the  above  marks  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  has  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  recent  serious  accident,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  his  good  conduct  mark.  That 
is  even  more  important  than  good  lesson  marks. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

For  Parish  Magazine. — R.  M.  Kennedy 
(Canada),  4s.  ;  Colonel  Davoren,  Mrs.  Grafton, 
W.  Hawkins,  Miss  Ryder  (do.  for  library),  2s.  6d, 
each;  1911-12,  W.  H.  Drennan,  Mrs.  Perrott,  5s. 
each;  1912,  F.  B.  Nasmyth  Miller,  Miss  Patter- 
son, 2s.  6d.  each. 


BAPTISMS. 

Stuart. — April  27th,  Annie  (born  March  28th), 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Robina  Maud  Stuart, 
52  Donnybrook. 

Hamilton. — May  5th,  Elizabeth  (born  April  17th), 
daughter  of  James  and  Rosanna  Hamilton, 
8  Pembroke  Cottages,  Donnybrook. 


DEATH. 

Mowbray. — May  9th,  at  61  Anglesey  Raid, 
Dublin,  Jane  Anna,  widow  of  the  late  Seymour 
Mowbray,  Killeany,  Mountiath, 


CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE,  1912. 
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Ember  Day.    Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 
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Trinity  Sunday.    Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Band  of  Hope,  2.30  p.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
iMorning  Jrrayei,  1 1.    -L/iordry,  12  noun.    Dcouia,  7'3°  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a-m- 
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1st  Sunday  ajter  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m.  Offertory 
Collection,  Association  for  Relief  of  Distressed  Protestants. 

o*.  jjarnauas.     iviorniiig  xidycr,  11.     inriii  oucieiy,  7*30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a-m- 
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2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
1  nnii  oocicty,  7*3^  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Select  Vestry,  .5.30  p.m.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Sunday  and  Day  School  Country  Expedition. 
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$rd  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
St.  John  Baptist.    Morning  Prayer,  1 1 . 
111 111  l  ouciciy,  /<jo  p.m.  tv^udrier  ingiiii. 
Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

/       7~>    t                TV  If  * 

St.  Peter.    Morning  Prayer,  11. 

s 

^th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Offertory  Collection,  Protestant 
Orphan  Society. 

CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH.  . 

CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 

1912. 
May  *2 

*9 
16 

*23 

*3° 

HYMNS. 

2nd 

9th 

16th 

23rd 

30th 

MOKNING  PBAYEE, 

11.30. 

Evening  Pbayer, 

Te  Deum,  Set  ix. 
Cenedictus  (137) 
Introit — "0  hearken 

Thou."f  Sullivan 
ECyrie,  Schubert  in  F.  and 
B.  flat 

Magnificat       ...  379 
Nunc  Dim.      ...  144 

49 
5o 
5i 
52 

140 
141 
142 

143 
144 

238 

239 
240 

323 
324 
325 
326 

414 

415 
416 

4i7 

583    225  538 

90  ii.  425 
276  590 
565  608 
606  423 

226    228  482 

53  463  485 

282     275  22 

345    284  17 

562  348  23 

Evening. 

53 
54 
55 

150 
151 
J33 

242 

243 
244 
220 

335 

437 
438 
439 

*  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. — Hymn  362. 
N.R. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Church  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 
t"0  hearken  Thou  to  the  voice  of  my  calling,  my  King  and  my  God,  for  unto  Thee  will  I  make  my  prayer," 
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Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J. P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.   Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental  : 
G.  H.  Lyster. 

Glebewardens. 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  G.  H.  Lyster. 

Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 

24  Palmerston  Road. 

Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 

Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

...    ,  m    7      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Asststant  Teachers  jFk)rence  King.Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.   

services,  &c. 
S.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

II.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — Sand  11.30am. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays—  n  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer.  1 1  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
o!  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1 1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thenrstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday, 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a-m- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  to  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.&Q.C.P.L,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public   Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel.  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sand  ford,  Derreen, 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  11  B*m« 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary  s  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 
Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine,  2s.  6J. 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  G.  Et«  LYSTKR.  Esq., 
6  Eglinton-road.  to  whom  all  QfMftHMUttQttioaa  for  ihe 
Magaxme  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  ihc  20th  of 
the  raonth. 
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The  Day  School  will  break  up  for  the  summer 
holidays  on  Friday,  July  12th,  and  will  re-open 
on  Monday,  August  19th. 

The  School  Children's  Concert  will  take  place 
on  Friday,  July  12th,  commencing  at  8  o'clock. 
It  is  always  a  popular  event.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  young  people  will  be  encouraged  by  a  good 
attendance  of  parishioners. 

The  calendar  for  the  next  few  months  will  have 
many  blanks  in  it,  as  many  services  and  classes 
naturally  cease  during  the  summer. 

The  Offertory  Collection  on  June  9th  for  the 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Protestants 
amounted  to  £6  10s. 


DIOCESAN  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
There  is  one  pleasing  and  encouraging  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  Annual  Examinations  under  this 
Board — they  show  that  the  standard  of  answering  is 
steadily  rising.  As  the  examinations  are  "  pass," 
not  "competitive,"  examinations,  this  means  that 
the  standard  of  proficiency  in  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  our  Church  Formularies,  as 
tested  by  the  threefold  classification  of  50,  70,  and 
86  per  cent,  of  answering,  is  year  by  year  becoming 
higher.  This  is  the  case  not  only  in  some  effi- 
cient city  and  suburban  schools,  but  also  in  all 
schools  and  centres  throughout  the  United  Diocese 
where  the  teaching  is  systematically  and  conscien- 
tiously given.  It  is  true  of  our  school  and  centre 
in  Donnybrook.  There  were  108  names  on  the 
examination  lists  from  Donnybrook,  and  48 
from  St.  Bartholomew's.  Of  these  88  from  the 
one,  and  38  from  the  other,  entered  for  the 
examination  on  May  29th  last.  Of  our  children, 
58  obtained  first  prizes,  18  second  prizes,  and  13 
pass  certificates,  making  a  total  of  69  who  answered 
50  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  questions  put  to  them. 
The  children  were  divided  into  thirteen  classes, 
and  were  examined  by  the  following  clergymen  : — 
Revs.  D.  G.  Allman,  m.a.;  J.  G.  F.  Day,  m.a.; 
Canon  Hayes,  m.a.  •  W.  L.  Jameson,  b.a.  ; 
H.  St.  C.  Jennings,  b.a.  ;  D.  F.  Killingley,  b.d.  ; 
Canon  Kennedy,  d.d.  ;  R.  Northridge,  m.a.  ;  R.  A. 
Orchard,  b.a.  ;  T.  Pearson,  b.d.  ;  C.  H.  Strong,  b.a.; 
G.  H.  Vaughan,  m.a.  ;  and  H.  Stewart,  m.a. 

The  course  in  which  the  Examination  was  held 
is  that  known  as  No.  2  Calendar,  the  second  of  a 
five  years'  course  of  teaching  in  Holy  Scriptures 
and  Church  Formularies  arranged  by  the  Diocesan 


Board.  The  new  course  for  191 2-13  will  be  No.  3 
Calendar.  The  idea  carried  out  in  these  Calendars 
is  that  each  child  who  receives  this  carefully 
thought-out  programme  of  religious  instruction 
goes  through  the  whole  five  years'  course  twice, 
but  in  different  standards,  during  the  period  of 
school  education,  which  generally  extends  over 
about  ten  years. 

First  Prizes,  izventy-one  or  more  answers  out 
of  twenty-four  questions. — Division  III :  Marjorie 
Digges,*  Helen  Erskine,*  Eva  Lewis,*  Louie 
M'Elroy,  Dorothy  Mounsey,*  Louie  Mounsey,* 
Annie  Neill.*  Division  II  :  Annie  Bates,'1  Annie 
Bass,  Lily  Bass,  Robert  Dougan,  Lizzie  Hunter,* 
Lily  M'Elroy,  Arthur  Priestman.  Division  I : 
James  Bass,  William  Edwards,  Annie  Erskine, 
Susan  Lewis,*  Robert  M'Elroy,*  Helena  Neill, 
Kathleen  Noblett,  Eileen  Pappin,  Lettie  Pappin, 
Violet  Peilow,  Jennie  Scales,  Harry  Wallace. 
Upper  Infants  :  Mollie  Bass,*  Charles  Betts,* 
Irene  Bowen,*  May  Dougan,*  Kathleen  Doherty,* 
John  Doherty*  Ella  Heise,  Olive  M'Elroy, 
Dorothy  Neill,  Henriette  Noblett,*  Mary  Pappin, 
Henriette  Pearson,  Joseph  Pearson,  Eileen  Peilow, 
Dorothy  Priestman,  Robert  Scales,  William  Smith, 
Victoria  Ward,  Jennie  Wayte.  Lowter  Infants  : 
Robert  Bolton,  William  Dawson,  James  Doherty, 
William  Erskine,*  William  Henderson,*  John 
Large  *  William  Alfred  M'Elroy,*  Ivy  M'Gowan, 
Isabella  Neill,*  Daniel  Pappin,  Samuel  Pearson, 
Cecil  Peilow,*  Gladys  Wilson.* 

Second  Prizes,  seventeen  to  twenty  answers  out 
of  twenty-jour  questions. — Division  II  :  William 
Crampton,  Geoffrey  Digges,  James  Murtagh. 
Florence  Peilow,  Edith  Noonan,  Jack  Noonan, 
Division  I  :  George  Betts,  Charles  Digges,  Annie 
Dougan,  Bessie  Burns,  Lily  Erskine,  William 
Hunter,  Eva  M'Donnell,  Emily  Wallace.  Upper 
Infants  :  James  Hunter,  Richard  Large,  Dorothy 
Straine.    Lower  Infants  :  Patrick  Doherty. 

Certificates,  twelve  to  sixteen  answers  out  of 
twenty  -  four  questions. — Division  III :  Mabel 
Glanville.  Division  II  :  George  Lewis,  Joseph 
Priestman*  Division  I  :  Ernest  Heise,  Bella 
Hendy,  Christopher  Crampton,  Jane  M'Donnell, 
William  Noonan,  Gerald  Russell.  Upper  Infants: 
Horace  Greer,  Thomas  Hogan,  Frank  Hurst. 
Lower  Infants  :  Julia  Pappin. 

The  names  of  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  * 
answered  all  questions. 
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A  BRAVE  DEED. 

On  Saturday,  June  ist,  at  Merchants'  Quay, 
opposite  to  the  Four  Courts,  a  child  was  seen 
floating  in  the  Liffey,  and  then  to  sink  for  the  third 
time.  Dr.  A.  L.  Hoops,  staying  at  present  at 
Merrion  Hall,  Merrion,  was  passing  by ;  he 
promptly  leaped  into  the  water,  dived  after  the 
child,  got  hold  of  him,  and  swam  with  him  to  the 
embankment.  After  an  attempt  to  restore  anima- 
tion he  was  taken  to  Dr.  Steevens'  Hospital, 
where,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save,  life  was 
found  to  be  extinct.  The  body  was  afterwards 
identified  as  that  of  James  Kiernan,  aged  five, 
of  41  Middle  Church  Street.  How  the  child 
fell  into  the  river  is  unknown.  Dr.  Hoops  is 
at  present  staying  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Stringer,  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Mary's.  The  chief  object  of  his  noble  profession 
is  to  save  life.  He  gave  that  object  an  unwonted 
but  appropriate  direction  which  must  excite  the 
warm  sympathy  and  respect  of  us  all. 


MARGARET  EKWELUGO,  n'ee  NWAZISCO* 

Two  letters,  which  we  hope  to  print  next  month, 
from  Onitsha  will  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  the  members  of  our  Young  Folks'  Missionary 
Band.  Margaret,  whom  we  have  supported  for 
six  years,  has  been  happily  married,  and  becomes 
a  centre  of  influence  in  a  Christian  home  among 
her  own  people.  In  this  she  follows  the  example 
of  Sarah  Megafu,  whom  we  supported  during  the 
five  years  previous  to  1906,  and  whose  husband, 
also  a  native  Nigerian,  is  in  charge  of  a  small 
church  and  congregation  at  Onitsha,  S.  Nigeria. 
Thus  it  has  been  our  great  privilege  in  Donnybrook 
to  have  a  share  in  the  blessed  work  of  forming 
two  native  Christian  homes,  centres  of  influence 
for  God  among  the  heathen  people  of  S.  Nigeria. 
May  God  bless  them  and  make  them  a  blessing. 


SELECT  VESTRY. 

The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  of  the  Select 
Vestry  took  place  on  June  19th.  Present— The 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  d.d.,  in  the  Chair  ;  Rev. 
W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Messrs.  B.  Brunker,  G.  R. 
Deverell,  E.  Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  J.  M. 
Whitaker.  Apologies  for  absence  from  G.  II. 
Lyster  and  G.  W.  Place.  The  accounts  for  the 
quarter  .  ending  June  30th,  amounting  to 
jji97  12s.  2d.,  were  laid  before  the  Vestry,  passed, 
and  ordered  for  payment.  It  was  decided  to  have 
the  exterior  of  the  school-house  painted,  as  five 
years  have  elapsed   since  this  had  been  done. 


Messrs.  R.  S.  Tresilian  and  G.  H.  Lyster  were 
appointed  "  Glebewardens  "  under  the  new  statute 
for  the  management  of  Glebes,  passed  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod. 


AFRICA  AND  THE  EAST. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  for  us  to  know  that  the 
(Egyptian)  Stall  for  which  our  group  of  Parishes 
was  responsible  shared  in  the  success  which,  with 
God's  blessing,  attended  this  great  and  instructive 
Exhibition,  the  net  result  from  sales,  &c,  through 
our  stall  being  ;£io8. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

For  Parish  Magazine. — Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick, 
Mrs.  Monahan,  Captain  Price-Davies,  Mrs.  Simpson, 
2S.  6d.  each. 

For  Summer  Camp.  Boy  Scouts. —  By  Rev. 
W.  L.  M'Cormick  to  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Mrs. 
M'Comas,  £1  each ;  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  and 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  Mrs.  Dillon, 
10s.  each  ;  G.  W.  Place,  5s.  •  Mrs.  Murdoch,  4s.  ; 
Miss  Smith,  3s.  ;  Miss  Butler,  is. ;  Anon.,  7s. — 
Total,  £4  1  os. 


BAPTISMS. 

Hamilton. — May  29th,  Rosanna  (born  February 
5th,  1910),  daughter  of  James  and  Rosanna 
Hamilton,  8  Pembroke  Cottages,  Donnybrook. 

Hunter. — June  7th,  Matilda  Jessie  (born  April 
24th),  daughter  of  James  and  Elsie  Hunter, 
Nutley. 

Mullen. — June  9th,  Gerald  Thomas  (born  April 
19th),  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Mullen, 
43  Rugby  Road,  Ranelagh. 

French— June  16th,  Robert  George  Christopher 
(born  May  25th),  son  of  George  Christopher 
and  Anna  Matilda  French,  1  Pembroke  Place. 

Flood — June  19th,  Sheila  Yvonne  Lockington 
(born  April  29th),  daughter  of  Cedric  1  lOCkington 
and  Marianne  Isobel  Flood,  32  Gilford  Road, 
Sandymount. 


MAR  RIAGE, 

Haire  and  Pearson — June  19th,  at  St.  M.m  s 
Parish  Church,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
William  Oscar  Haire,  son  of  William  Haire,  97 
Marlborough  Road,  to  Ethel  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Pearson.  83  Waterloo  Road. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JULY,  1912. 
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Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  n 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 


5///  Sunday  after  Tri?iity.  Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  nc 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.   Day  School  dismisses 
Concert,  8  p.m. 


6th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. 


Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 


7th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon. 
Si.  James.    Morning  Prayer,  11. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 


Zth  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Te  Deum,  Set  x. 
Benedictus  (394) 
Introit  Hymn  46 

Kyrie  ...  ...  7 

Magnificat  ...  493 
Nunc  Dim.      ...  504 


CHANTS 

FOR  PSALMS. 

Morning. 

7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

"3 

213 

301 

387 

1912. 

114 

214 

302 

388 

July  7 

215 

303 

389 

335 

14 

Evening. 

21 

123 

129 

9i 

701 

124 

220 

92 

392 

28 

393 

HYMNS. 


MOKNING  PBA.XER, 
11.30. 


614 

584 

43 
260 


591 

559 
589 
273 


Evening  Prater, 


574  3IQ  23 

54i  257  24 

283  314  26 

301  378  27 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Yen.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'COrmick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Tustice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.   Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental  : 
G.  H.  Lyster: 

Glebewardens. 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  G.  H.  Lyster. 

Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 

24  Palmerston  Road. 

Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 

Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

.    .  .     .  rr>    7       (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  k-^,  v-      ^  , 

(Florence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 

Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 

Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.  

SERVICES,  &c. 

S,  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 

Sundays. 

11.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(Juiy  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — 8  and  11.30  a  m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays— n  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  tl  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sundt) 
o!  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  al  1  1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thefirstanc 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  1 1.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sun  day , 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a.m. 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  mav  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  1 2  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec  ;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thura 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel.  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday. 

7  •  3  ®  p  •  m . 

Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sandford.  Derreen. 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Aruiulel.  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  n  a  n  . 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Maguzine,  2s.  6J. 
oer  annum.  10  he  paid  to  G,  H.  LYSTKR.  Biq.j 
6  Eglinton-road.  to  whom  all  communications  tor  the 
Magazine  should  he  addressed  not  later  than  ihe  20th  of 
the  month. 
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Iparisb  IHlotes. 

The  Offertory  Collection  at  Morning  Prayer  on 
Sunday,  August  nth,  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the 
Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

The  Day  School  will  re-open  after  the  summer 
holidays  on  Monday,  August  26th. 

The  net  Offertory  Collection  on  June  30th  in 
aid  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  amounted  to 
jQl  1  os.,  including  Miss  Fleming,  £1  ;  J.  M. 
Whitaker,  10s. 


SUNDAY  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  EXCURSION. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
making  a  change  in  our  rendezvous  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  place  after  all  can  beat  Killiney 
Strand,  either  as  to  its  accessibility,  safety,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings.  For  that  destination, 
therefore,  our  party,  numbering  about  160  in  all, 
left  Sidney  Parade  Station  on  Friday  afternoon, 
June  2 1  st. 

In  the  morning  some  heavy  showers  gave  rise  to 
forebodings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  wetting,  which 
forebodings  evidently  prevented  some  from  coming 
who  otherwise  would  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  outing. 

Fortunately  the  rain  cleared  off  about  1  o'clock, 
and  though  the  day  was  rather  gloomy,  yet  it  was 
quite  warm,  and  the  breeze  on  the  shore  was 
delightful. 

After  the  usual  games  and  amusements  we  were 
all  ready  for  tea.  We  arrived  back  at  Sidney 
Parade  at  7  p.m.  without  having  even  a  shower  to 
put  a  damper  on  our  enthusiasm  or  to  detract  from 
our  enjoyment  of  the  expedition. 


MISS  MARGARET  LOW  CHARITY  > 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS,  1912. 

Exhibitions  have  been  awarded  to  the  two  follow- 
ing pupils  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
higher  education,  as  they  stand  highest  in  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Both  leave  school  from 
Standard  VII.  Their  conduct  has  been  excellent, 
their  attendance  for  the  four  previous  years  has  been 
very  regular,  and  they  both  obtained  First  Prizes 
at  the  Examination  in  Religious  Knowledge,  held 
on  May  29th  last  by  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  : — 

Helen  Erskine.— ^5,  about  to  commence 
study  at  M'Guire's  College  for  the  Civil  Service. 

Lillie  M'Elroy. — ^5,  towards  payment  of  1st 
Assisted  Scholarship  in  the  Incorporated  Society's 
School  at  Cel bridge. 


THE  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  chronicle  the  following 
successes  obtained  by  pupils  at  an  Examination  for 
Junior  Foundation  Scholarships,  held  by  the  In- 
corporated Society  on  12th  June,  19 12.  Three 
candidates  from  our  school  presented  themselves  : 
Roberts  Kent  obtained  2nd  place  in  the  Dublin 
centre  with  in  marks  out  of  150.  As  he  is  only 
just  over  12  years  of  age,  this  scholarship  entitles 
him  to  four  years'  free  maintenance  and  education 
in  one  of  the  Society's  schools,  with  the  privilege 
of  competing  for  a  Senior  Foundation  Scholarship, 
tenable  at  Mountjoy  School,  for  a  further  period  of 
two  years. 

Lillie  M'Elroy  obtained  a  1st  Assisted  Scholar- 
ship, entitling  her  to  practically  four  years'  main- 
tenance and  education  at  the  Collegiate  School, 
Celbridge,  on  payment  of  ^5  a  year.  She  obtained 
io2'9  marks  out  of  150. 


SCHOOL  CONCERT. 

Midsummer  breaking  up-is  becoming  an  institu- 
tion in  connexion  with  our  Parish  Schools.  For 
the  fourth  successive  year  it  has  been  celebrated  by 
a  concert,  in  which  all  the  performers  are  pupils, 
some  of  them,  and  these  by  no  means  the  least 
successful,  being  very  tiny  pupils  indeed.  The 
concert  on  the  12th  of  last  July  was  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  its  predecessors,  and  that  is  saying  much 
for  it.  The  audience  was  large  and  appreciative, 
many  parents  being  very  naturally  present,  and  the 
programme  was  varied  and  interesting.  A  Pro- 
logue, specially  written  for  the  occasion,  opened  the 
proceedings,  bidding  the  audience  welcome  in 
appropriate  terms.  The  infants  were  very  much 
in  evidence,  their  Dumb-bell  Drill,  and  two 
Action  Songs,  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
being  much  appreciated.  The  youthful  performers 
entered  most  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  what 
they  did,  and  evidently  enjoyed  themselves  quite 
as  much  as  their  seniors  who  were  looking  on. 
The  school  choir  in  their  excellent  contributions 
plainly  demonstrated  how  carefully  and  efficiently 
they  had  been  trained.  "  Part  Songs,"  "  A  Glee," 
"A  Semi-chorus,"  "A  Madrigal,"  "A  Lullaby" 
were  right  well  rendered.  The  performers  in  a 
Hornpipe  and  an  Irish  Jig  entered  enthusiastically 
into  the  spirit  of  our  National  dances.  Some  of  the 
elder  pupils  contributed  pianoforte  duet  and  solo 
and  vocal  solos,  which  were  much  and  deservedly 
appreciated.  Among  these  were  Misses  C.  Bond, 
H.  Bates,  and  E.  and  L.  M'Elroy,  and  A.  Naylor. 
There  was  also  a  capital  and  amusing  "  Recitation  " 
by  Miss  H.  Fryer.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  most  kindly 
accompanied,  and  Mr.  M'Elroy,  to  whose  skillful 
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and  painstaking  training  his  pupils  owe  so  much, 
was  very  naturally  the  conductor.  The  proceeds 
of  the  concert  will  be  given  towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  purchasing  cookery  and  science  requisites. 
Classes  for  teaching  these  have  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  the  girls  having  quite  made  up 
their  minds  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  the  ways 
of  domestic  management,  and  boys  and  girls  having 
likewise  resolved  to  be  up  to  date  in  their  scientific 
acquirements.  It  remains  to  wish  teachers  and  pupils 
very  happy  and  refreshing  holidays.  These  have 
been  well  earned,  for  the  record  of  the  past  school 
year  is  one  of  progress  and  of  work  well  done. 


SCHOOL  CONCERT  CASH  ACCOUNT. 


£7  14  © 
026 


Sale  of  Tickets 
Less  Commission 

Taken  at  door 


Towards  cost  of  Cookery  Utensils 

„       „       Science  Apparatus 
Printing  and  Music 
Tuning  Piano 
Sweets  for  children 
Caretaker 
Miscellaneous 
Balance  in  hands  ... 


£  s.  d. 


7  11 

o  10 


£*  1 

■"£3  10 

...  2  7 

...    o  15 

...    o  3 

...    o  5 

...    o  5 

...    o  7 

...    o  8 


July  17  th,  191 2. 


£8    1  6 
Samuel  M'Elroy. 


DONNYBROOK  THRIFT  SOCIETY. 
Balance  Sheet  for  Quarter  ended  June 


30TH,  191 2. 


Dr. 


Balance  in  Bank,  April  1st... 
Members'  Subscriptions 
Fines  ... 
Exemption  Fees  ... 
Entrance  Fees 
Rule  Books  ... 
Members'  Cards  ... 
Nomination  Fees... 


Cr. 

Doctor's  Salary  ... 
Sick  Pay 

Balance  in  Bank,  June  30th 


£ 

62 
42 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


9 
17 
6 
2 

5 
1 
o 
3 


^105    4  11 
£  s.  d. 

••  3^3 
o  13  6 
..  100  15  2 


£*°5    4  11 


Charles  Hoky.  ) 
W.  J.  Williams.  >  Auditors. 

J.  Bass.  j 
Robert  F.  Luke,  Stcrttan 


BAPTISMS. 

M'Carthy. — June  23rd,  William  Cecil  (bom 
May  5),  son  of  Edward  John  and  Mary  Ellen 
McCarthy,  28  Victoria  Avenue. 

Pearson. — July  10th,  Charles  (born  June  12),  son 
of  Samuel  and  Henrietta  Pearson,  18  Pembroke 
Cottages,  Donnybrook. 


'  MARRIAGES. 

Turner  and  Beattie. — July  3rd,  at  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Church,  by  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  William  James  Turner,  Auburn,  Mala- 
hide,  son  of  Robert  Turner,  Termonmaquirke, 
Co.  Tyrone,  to  Elizabeth  Beattie,  Trentham, 
Ball's  Bridge,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Beattie, 
Cootehill,  Cavan.  . 

Williams  and  Fry. — July  17th,  at  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Church,  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Balleine,  m.a., 
Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Jersey,  assisted  by  the 
Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Arnold  M'Clure 
Williams,  of  Heathfield,  Jersey,  son  of  the  late 
Surgeon-General  Williams,  Indian  Army,  to 
Ethel,  daughter  of  William  Fry,  j.p.,  Wilton 
House,  Merrion. 

Gamble  and  Rooke. — July  19th,  at  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Church,  by  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  Alfred  Gamble,  9  St.  James'  Terrace, 
Clonskeagh,  son  of  the  late  Major  George 
Francis  Gamble,  to  Annie  Caroline  Violet 
Rooke,  20  Brighton  Square,  Ratbgar,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Robert  Rooke. 


DEATHS. 

Hunt. — June  28th,  at  Cremona.  Anglesea  Road, 
Annie  B.  C.  Hunt,  widow  of  the  late  Edmund 
Langley  Hunt,  late  of  Curragh  Bridge  Adare, 
Co.  Limerick. 

Isackk. — July  7th,  at  Woodview,  Stillorgan  Road, 
Matthew  Fortescue  Isacke,  aged  63. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN  i  s. 

For  Parish  Magazine. — W.  G.  Brooke.  G.  J. 
Lombard,  Rev.  \Y.  L.  M'Corniick,  A.  J. 
M'Donnell,  Mrs.  Simpson,  2s.  6d.  each. 

For  Missionary  Union. —  is.  subscription.  Mrs. 
Digges.    J.  W.  Scholrield,  £1  for  C.M.S. 


CALENDAR  FOR  AUGUST,  1912. 


I 

Tu 

2 

3 

F 
S 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

4 

s 

9///  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 

5 

M 

6 

Tu 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

7 

w 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon. 

8 

Th 

9 

F 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

IO 

S 

1 1 

s 

10th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Offertory  Collection  for  the 

Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

12 

M 

r3 

Tu 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

14 

W 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon. 

15 

Th 

16 

F 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

17 

S 

18 

s 

i\th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 

19 

M 

20 

Tu 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

21 

W 

Morning  Prayer,  11. 

22 

Th 

23 

F 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

24 

S 

St.  Bartholomew.    Morning  Prayer,  11. 

25 

s 

12th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. 

26 

M 

Day  School  re-opens. 

27 

Tu 

28 

W 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

29 

Th 

Morning  Prayer,  11. 

3° 

F 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

3i 

S 

CHANTS 

FOR  PSALMS. 

Morning. 

4th 

11th 

18th 

25th 

7T 

172 

263 

346 

1912. 

72 

173 

264 

347 

Aug.  4 

73 

174 

265 

348 

266 

11 

Evening. 

18 

80 

181 

272 

352 

8l 

182 

295 

353 

25 

82 

183 

CHANTS   FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Te  Deum,  Set  vi. 
Benedictus  (388) 
Introit  Hymn  60 

Kyrie ...  ...  40 

Magnificat  ...  489 
.  Nunc  Dim.      ...  352 


HYMNS. 


Morning  Pbaxee, 
11.30. 


Evening  Pbayee, 


32 

358 

56i 

25 

IQ 

33 

237 

247 

252 

1 1 

47 

362 

248 

165 

!3 

235 

382 

306 

291 

17 
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Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio^ 
C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental : 
G.  H.  Lyster, 

Glebewardens. 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  G.  H.  Lyster. 
Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 
...    .  rr,    ,      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  |Florence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer. 

SERVICES,  &c. 

3.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

1 1.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.   Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(Juiy  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays— 8  and  11.30  a.m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — n  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  xz  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
01  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  1 1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thenrstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  1 1.20  a.m.,  and  on  ail 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  excep 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday, 

Choir  Practice.— Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a-m« 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall, 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesday* 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.&Q.C.P.L,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 
holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 

Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sand  ford,  Derreen, 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  fust  Tuesdaj  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel.  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  it  a.m. 
Mrs.  Walsh,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory, 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Mazarine,  fa  BJ 
per  annum,  to    oc  paid  to  Q,   11.   LYST£R<  1 
6   Eglinton-road,  to  whom  all  communications   for  the 
Magazine  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  the  20th  of 
the  month. 
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H>at1sb  motes. 

The  Offertory  Collection  at  Morning  Prayer  on 
September  8th  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Irish 
Society. 

The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  of  the  Select 
Vestry  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September 
1 8th,  at  5.30  o'clock. 

Our  Harvest  Festival  will  take  place  on  October 
4th  and  6th.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  fix 
a  somewhat  earlier  date  for  it  than  the  usual  one. 

The  net  Offertory  Collection,  on  August  nth,  in 
aid  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society  amounted  to 
£3- 


CARD  COLLECTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
EXCURSION  AND  FEAST,  1912. 

Collected  by  Miss  Arundell. — Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Siree,  10s.  ;  Misses  Arundell,  3s.;  Mrs.  Andrews, 
J.  M.  Whitaker,  5s.  each  ;  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  John 
Ball,  Mrs.  Calvert,  Miss  Fleming,  L.  F.  Kenny, 
Mrs.  Lombard,  Mrs.  Mulligan,  Miss  Seymour,  Miss 
Wilkinson,  2s.  6d.  each  ■  Mrs.  Bird,  Miss  Jackson 
Smyth,  Miss  Welland,  2s.  each  ;  Miss  Pollock,  Mrs. 
Stanley,  Miss  Wallis,  is-  each.   Total,  £2  14s.  6d. 

Collected  by  R.  Dillon,  Esq. — Miss  Lloyd,  10s. ; 
Messrs.  E.  C.  and  A.  Dunne,  6s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Back- 
house, Mrs.  Madden,  G.  W.  and  Mrs.  Place,  Miss 
Quinn,  5s.  each  ;  Misses  M.  and  H.  North,  4s.  ; 
M.  Boardman,  Mrs.  Best,  Mrs.  Galwey,  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Geoghegan,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Moore,  T.  S.  Russell,  R.  E. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  L'Estrange,  Mrs.  MacNeill,  Mrs. 
O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  Perry,  Miss  Smalley,  H.  Winder, 
2s.  6d.  each ;  Mrs.  Crowe,  Miss  Evans,  Mrs. 
Lyburn,  Mrs.  MacGarvey,  2s.  each.    Total,  £4  is. 

Collected  by  Miss  Bertha  M{ Comas. — Mrs. 
M'Comas,  10s. ;  Mrs.  Brunker,  5s.  ;  Mrs.  Preston 
Ball,  4s. ;  Miss  Reade,  Mrs.  Sexton,  3s.  each;  Mrs. 
Dillon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Fry,  D.  Good, 
MissGrant,  Miss  Harty,  Mrs.  Latimer,  Mrs.  M'Gee, 
Miss  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Parkes,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  Miss 
Russell  Jones,  Mrs.  Seddall,  Mrs.  Simpson,  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Kane, 
Mrs.  B.  M'Comas,  Mrs.  Mounsey,  Mrs.  Watson, 
2s.  each  ;  Mrs.  Drennan,  Mrs.  Younge,  is.  6d. 
each;  Mrs.  Ball,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Miss  H.  M'Comas,  Miss  E.  V.  M'Comas, 
Mrs.  Manders,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Mulock,  Miss 
Ramsay,  is.  each  ;  Miss  Ball,  6d.  Total,  ^4  5s.  6d. 


Collected  by  Miss  A.  Ryder. — Archdeacon  of 
Dublin  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  10s. ;  R.  S.  and  Mrs. 
Tresilian,  6s. ;  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  Misses  A.  and  L. 
Ryder,  5s.  each  ;  Misses  Peed  and  B.  Ryder,  4s. 
each ;  Mrs.  Lyster  and  Mrs.  Perrott,  3s.  each ; 
Mrs.  Deverell,  Mrs.  Digges,  Mrs.  Gerard  Howe, 
S.  M'Elroy,  Miss  Ormsby,  Mrs.  Pollok,  Miss 
Young,  2S.  6d.  each  ;  Mrs.  Evans,  Miss  Gillespie, 
Mrs.  Monahan,  2s.  each  ;  Mrs.  Luke,  is.  6d. 
Total,  £3  5s.    Full  total,  £14  6. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  MISSIONARY  BAND. 
Margaret  Ekwelugo  nee  Nwazisco. 

C..M.S,  Girls'  School, 
Onitsha,  S.  Nigeria, 
Afiril  17  th,  19 1 2. 

Dear  Miss  Murphy, 

The  enclosed  letter  will  tell  its  own  tale.  As  I 
wrote  in  my  last  letter,  Margaret  Nwazisco's 
marriage  was  rather  hurried  up  at  the  last,  and  it 
took  place  on  April  3rd.  Alfred  Ekwelugo,  her 
husband,  is  a  schoolmaster ;  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
Upper  Day  School  at  Onitsha,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  C.M.S.  schools.  At  present  there 
is  no  schoolmaster's  house,  but  they  have  some 
rooms  in  the  house  of  the  catechist  in  charge  of 
Immanuel  Church.  Will  you  please  tell  all 
Margaret's  friends  at  Donnybrook  that  the  help 
they  have  given  her  has  been  well  deserved  ?  She 
is  one  of  our  most  successful  scholars.  We  hope 
that  in  the  future  she  will  be  a  great  help  not  only 
to  her  husband  but  to  work  among  her  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  especially  women.  She  ought  to 
be  a  great  power  for  good  among  them. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  at  Donnybrook  will 
take  up  another  girl  who  wants  help  ;  her  name  is 
Nwaziann,  and  she  comes  from  Ebu  Owerri,  about 
seventy  miles  away.  If  you  see  Miss  Brandreth, 
she  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  Ebu,  as  she  has 
been  working  there  lately.  I  will  write  more  about 
Nwaziann  after  hearing  from  you. 

With  kindest  regards, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

Edith  A.  Warner. 
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Immanuel  Church, 
Onitsha, 

April  1 2th>  19 1 2. 

Dkar  Friends,— Just  a  few  more  lines  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  left  the  Girls' School  on  April  2nd, 
because  I  married  on  the  3rd  of  the  same  month. 
I  am  expecting  to  receive  your  letter.  I  hope  that 
my  last  letter  reached  you  safely.  I  should  be 
very  pleased  that  you  reply  me  soon. 

Perhaps  you  might  have  known  that  my  husband 
is  a  teacher.  Please  remember  us  in  your  prayers, 
because  this  place  is  very  hard. 

I  have  been  to  Abagana  to  help  in  the  school. 
I  went  in  November  last,  and  returned  to  the 
Girls'  School  on  the  1st  March. 

Now  God's  work  is  spreading  very  much  in  this 
part.  Many  towns  want  a  teacher  who  will  teach 
them  about  God,  but  the  C.M.S.  have  not  enough 
to  give  them. 

My  husband  sends  his  kindest  regards  to  you. 

God  be  with  you. 

I  remain,  your  little  Friend, 

Margaret  N.  Ekwelugo. 


SEATINGS  AND  KNEELERS  IN  THE 
PARISH  CHURCH. 

Thosk  to  whom  sittings  have  been  assigned  can 
be  supplied  with  Seatings,  &c,  to  pattern  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Select  Vestry,  at  the  follow- 
ing very  moderate  charges  : — 

Centre  Seats,  Nave. — Kneelers,  17s.  8d.  j 
Seatings,  £1  2s.  2d.  ;  Carpets,  7s.  3d. 

Side  Seats,  Nave. — Kneelers,  9s. ;  Seatings, 
1  is.  id. ;  Carpets,  4s. 

Transept  Seats. — Kneelers,  17s.;  Seatings, 
j£i  is.  9d.  ;  Carpets,  7s. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  that  uniformity  and 
tidiness  in  the  Church  furniture  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  use  of  the  above. 

Some  of  the  Seatings  and  Kneelers  have  become 
very  much  dilapidated,  and  are  scarcely  seemly  in 
God's  House.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  such 
shall  now  be  renewed.  This  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Kneelers  by  covering  them  with  baize 
at  a  cost  of  is.  6d.  each  on  application  to  the 
Sexton. 


UMBRELLA  RAILS  AND  PANS. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Select 
Vestry  for  the  supply  of  these.  They  can  be  fixed 
on  the  ou:side  of  the  seat  ends  at  a  total  cost  of  3s., 
on  payment  of  that  amount,  by  those  occupying 
sittings,  to  the  Sexton. 


CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  LABOUR  YARD 

AND  HOME,  RINGSEND,  DUBLIN. 
We  trust  that  our  readers  will  give  all  the  support 
they  can  to  the  above  institution  during  the  coming 
winter.    In  consequence  of  the  great  dearth  of 
work  in  Dublin,  the  men  seeking  employment  in 
the  Yard  are  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Friends  can  give  much  help  by  purchasing  their 
firewood  from  it.    The  prices  are  : — 

Bundles  (dipped)      ...    3s.  8d.  per  100 
Bundles  (undipped)  ...    3s.  3d.   ,,  100 
Chips        ...  ...    2s.  od.  ,,  cwt. 

Logs  ...  ...  22s.  od.  ,,  ton. 

Men  sent  to  any  address  to  do  jobbing  work, 
such  as  gardening,  cleaning,  &c. 

Orders  by  post-card  will  be  immediately  attended 
to. 

Address — Labour  Yard  and  Home,  York  Terrace, 
Ringsend,  Dublin. 


BAPTISM. 

Metcalf. — August  nth,  Francis  Richard,  bom 
July  13th,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Jane 
Elizabeth  Metcalf,  99  Pembroke  Cottages, 
Donnybrook. 

MARRIAGES. 

Kemp  and  Begley. — August  16th,  at  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Church,  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Patey,  m.a.. 
Nelson  Miles  Kemp,  14  Gilford  Avenue,  Sandy- 
mount,  son  of  the  late  Ernest  Aubrey  Kemp,  to 
Emma  Gertrude  Begley,  19  Percy  Place,  Dublin, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Begley. 

Begley  and  Houston, — August  1 6th,  at  St.  Mary's 
•Parish  Church,  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Patey,  m.a, 
Henry  James  Begley,  87  Tritonville  Road, 
Sandymount,  son  of  the  late  John  Begley,  to 
Henrietta  Houston,  20  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin, 
daughter  of  John  Charles  Houston. 

DEATH. 

Ryder. — July  20th,  in  London,  (Catherine  Daphne 
Violet,  aged  twenty-six,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Canon  Ryder,  d.d.,  sometime  Rector 
of  Donnybrook. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN  i  s. 
For  Parish  Magazine. — G.  A.  Holmes. 
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13/Vfr  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  II.    Library,  12  noon. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
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14th  Sunday  after  Tnnity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Offertory  Collection  for  the 
Irish  Society. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
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i$th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Ember  Day.    Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Select  Vestry,  5.30  p.m. 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.15  p.m. 

Ember  Day.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Choir  Practice,  8  p.m. 

St.  Matthew.    Ember  Day.    Morning  Prayer,  1 1.    Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 
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ibth  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  aan. 

Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m.    (Quarter  night.) 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


S 

M 


17th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.  Men's 
Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Te  Deum,  Set  v. 
Benediotus  (114) 
*Introit,  "The  path  of 
the  just." 
Kyrie  ...  ...  Eyre. 

Magnificat       ...  293 
Nunc  Dim.    8'th  Tone, 
(1st  ending.) 


CHANTS 

FOR  PSALMS. 

Morning. 

1st 

8th 

15th 

22nd 

29th 

25 

128 

226 

310 

404 

1912. 

705 

129 

227 

311 

405 

Sept.  i 

26 

I3T 

228 

325 

28 

229 

8 

29 

EVENING. 

*5 

39 

136 

231 

317 

406 

40 

!37 

232 

182 

407 

22 

41 

234 

43 

29 

HYMNS. 


MOKNING  PRAYER, 

11.30. 


48 
319 
548 

494 

488 


363 
236 

365 
547 
356 


Evening  Prater, 

378    318  14 

38o    327  15 

55°  335  487 

553  343  485 
(iii) 

44  398  479 


*  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Schoolhouse  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden',  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton.  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental  : 
G.  H.  Lyster: 

Glebewardens. 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  G.  H.  Lyster. 
Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 
...    .        7      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  iFlorence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.   

SERVICES,  &c. 

S.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

1 1.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(July  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — Sand  11.30am. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays— 11  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  1 1  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sundaj 
01  Hie  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  fust,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  al  i  1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thenrstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday. 

Choir  Practice.— Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on' Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a-m- 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  o*pen  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public   Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec. ;  Miss  Arundel.  Treas, 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday.  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Mo^s. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sandford,  Derreen. 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  \  hc  first  Tuesdaj  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.   The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays.  1 1  a.m.* 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.        Fridays,  ai  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine.  2s.  6J. 
per  annum.  to  be  paid  to  (i.  H.  l.YSTK.R.  Esq.. 
6  Kglinton-road.  to  whom  all  communication?  fot  the 
Masiiuuic  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  the  20th  of 

tha  month 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


j  [KE  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
^  eighth  century,  and  before  Ath'Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc."  Soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
Faith  and  Apostolic  order  ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook.  the  rectory  next  to  it;  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  Inter  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  the  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  18 16,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
in  1S72  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
by  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  ^rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants  ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting ;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipend  is  independently  provided. 

(3)  The  Parochial  School  &Hall  Fund  — 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
co  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  much  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass ; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
^130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
^50  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  ^30  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector's  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  ihose  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute,  not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  God,  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  He  has  prospered  them—according  to  their 
means. 
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lpadsb  IFlotes. 

Our  Harvest  Festival  will  be  held  on  October 
4th  and  6th.  The  preachers  will  be  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Rev.  Canon  Gregg,  Rev.  W.  P. 
Robertson,  and  Rev.  W.  Baillie.  The  Offertory 
collections  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Clergy  Sons' 
Education  Society.  Offerings  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  are  invited.  It  is  requested  that  they 
be  left  at  the  Parish  Church  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  October  4th,  before  1 1.30  o'clock.  After 
the  services  the  fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  sent  to 
Dublin  hospitals. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  notice  below 
with  reference  to  the  Missionary  Union. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  parochial  institu- 
tions recommence  their  several  operations  this 
month.  Hearty  co-operation  in  them  will,  we  are 
sure,  not  be  wanting.  Prayer  of  many  fellow- 
workers  is  invited,  that  God  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
"  prevent  "  and  "  aid  "  their  work. 
-  The  Offertory  Collection  on  Sunday,  September 
8th,  for  the  Irish  Society  amounted  to  10s. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  decided 
to  hold  his  Ordination  on  October  13th  in  the 
Parish  Church.  Shortened  Morning  Prayer  will  be 
at  11.30  o'clock  as  usual.  The  Sermon  and 
Ordination  Service  will  commence  at  12  o'clock, 
and  will  include  Holy  Communion. 


MISSIONARY  UNION. 

It  is  hoped  in  next  month's  Magazine  to  give  full 
particulars  of  the  Winter  Programme  of  work  in 
connexion  with  our  Missionary  Union,  including 
the  arrangements  for  the  "  Gift  Day,"  which  will 
be  held  in  November.  During  this  month  the  only 
event  in  connexion  with  the  Union  will  be  the  first 
of  the  Devotional  Meetings,  which  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  24th,  at  8  o'clock,  in 
the  Parochial  Hall.  The  address  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Murray,  of  the  Chhota  Nagpur 
Mission,  who  will  then  be  home  on  furlough. 
A  really  good  attendance  is  earnestly  hoped  for. 
The  meeting  is  sure  to  be  full  of  interest,  as 
Mr.  Murray  will  be  able  to  give  the  very  latest 
information  about  the  work  being  done  by  our 
Trinity  College  Mission. 


HARVEST  THANKSGIVING. 

The  serious  loss  of  crops  caused  by  tin-  p;ist  ex 
ceptionally  cold  and  wet  summer  is  leading  some 
people  to  doubt  the  suitability  of  Harvest  Thanks 
giving  Services  in  such  a  year.  Questions  like  this 
arc  being  asked  :  Can  a  Harvest  Festival  be  held 


in  such  a  year  without  a  sense  of  unreality  ?  Can 
farmers  feel  specially  thankful  when  they  have  so 
little  to  be  thankful  for?  Is  it  not  more  becoming 
for  faithful  Christians  to  accept  submissively  the 
measure  of  sunshine  or  rain  given  us,  even  when 
they  seem  to  us  unseasonable  and  excessive,  as  the 
All- Wise  Ruler  of  the  world  may  seem  fit  to  send 
them  ?  All  will  agree  that  a  Harvest  Festival  cannot 
in  such  a  year  as  this  be  fittingly  the  same  as  usual. 
Some  of  our  ordinary  Psalms,  like  the  65th,  and 
Hymns,  like  the  429th  (''All  is  safely  gathered  in," 
&c),  would  be  obviously  inappropriate.  And  the 
Christian  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible  that  prayer 
and  praise  may  both  be  offered  not  only  for  spiritual 
but  also  for  bodily  needs  ;  and  so  prayer  for  season- 
able weather  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  petition, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  But  surely  we 
ought  to  count  up  the  many  great  mercies  which 
we  have  received,  while  we  may  well  acknowledge 
the  many  great  shortcomings  which  have  caused 
other  mercies  to  be  withheld  !  Thanksgiving  and 
penitence  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Duty  remains, 
even  in  time  of  trouble,  to  give  thanks. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  written  well  on  the 
subject  in  an  address  just  issued  to  his  Diocese. 
He  says  : — **  As  regards  Harvest  Festivals,  have 
they  not  for  most  of  us  an  increased  appropriate- 
ness in  a  year  of  damaged  crops  ?  Should  we  not 
be  thankful  that,  through  friendly  commerce 
between  nations,  the  harvests  of  the  world  are 
ours  ?  that  the  price  of  food,  though  it  may  rise, 
will  not  rise  to  famine  height,  as  it  would  it  we  were 
dependent  upon  our  own  resources  alone?  that  we 
can  already  see  some  compensations  in  the  general 
good  health  of  the  country,  and  in  other  respects 
if  we  will  but  1  count  up  our  mercies  '  and  weigh 
them  in  just  balances,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  dis- 
satisfied temper  like  those  who  have  not  yet  put 
away  childish  ways,  and  are  fretful  because,  though 
they  have  so  much,  they  have  not  all  they  want  ? 
Should  not  our  ideas  of  the  range  of  thanksgiving 
and  the  harvest  be  widened  and  enriched. 

11  Farmers  may  well  claim  our  true  sympathy, 
which  may  well  this  autumn  be  shown,  as  in  other 
ways,  by  more  Harvest  Festival  offertories  and  Other 
contributions  going  to  aid  those  sufYering  members 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood  who  have  been  borne 
down  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  will  the  farmers 
be  obliged  to  us  for  that  enervating  son  ol  sym- 
pathy which  assumes  that  they  will  not  face  their 
losses  and  disappointments  like  men,  and  Christian 

men  ?  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  lake  the  rough 
witli  the  smooth  :  to  receive  evil  at  the  hand  ol  God 
as  well  as  good  ;  to  set  compensations  fairly  against 
disadvantages  ;  to  regard  the  duty  of  thankfulness 
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as  extending  over  more  than  one  year's,  and  one 
country's,  harvest  ;  to  confess  1  it  is  good  for  me  that 
1  have  been  in  trouble,'  not  only  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  discipline  thus  gained,  but  because  weather 
troubles,  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  and 
other  difficulties  have  more  than  once  stimulated 
English  agriculture  to  the  adoption  of  improved 
ideas,  methods,  and  appliances ;  '  Quit  ye  like 
men '  is  one  word  of  respectful  sympathy  they  will 
value  from  us.  '  Be  ye  thankful '  is  another ;  for 
the  thankful  heart  is  the  courageous,  enduring, 
elastic,  cheerful  heart  which  goes  all  the  way  and 
all  the  day.  Gloominess,  grumbling,  and  ingratitude 
never  yet  made  our  troubles  less." 


BOY  SCOUTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

County  Dublin  District  Association. 

Donnybrook  Troop, 

t$th  August^  19 1 2. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  a  statement  of  Camp 
Expenditure.  Athough  the  weather  was  very  bad, 
we  had  a  most  enjoyable  Summer  Camp,  and  I  am 
able  to  report  that  all  the  boys  are  much  the  better 
for  the  holiday.  There  was  no  case  of  illness 
during  the  camp.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of 
Captain  Rundle,  Chief  Officer  of  Coast  Guards,  we 
were  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  Portrane  Martello 
Tower  on  the  very  wet  days  and  nights. 

I  propose  to  recommence  the  Troop  meetings 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  to  work  for  a 
display  to  be  held  about  January  next,  if  these 
dates  meet  with  your  approval. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  W.  Moss. 


Summer  Camp  of  7th  South  County  Dublin 
(Donnybrook)  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  at  Portrane, 
27th  July  to  10th  August,  1912.  Scoutmaster  and 
18  Scouts  in  Camp. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure. 
Receipts. 

Troop  Funds  in  hand  at  date  of  going 

to  Camp         ...          ...           ...  ^4  10  o 

Troop  Funds  received  from  the  Rev. 

W.  L.  M'Cormick  during  Camp   ...  4  10  o 

Amount  subscribed  by  Scouts          ...  3  15  o 

Amount  subscribed  by  Scoutmaster  ...  2  15  o 


Expenditure. 
To  hire  of  three  bell  tents,  one  marquee, 

and  ground  sheets.  Carriage  on  same  ^3    o  o 

Groceries  brought  to  Camp  from  Dublin  2    o  11 

Carriers  to  and  from  Amiens  Street  ...  o    5  6 

Carriers  to  and  from  Donabate        ...  o    9  o 

Coal  and  Groceries  from  Donabate  ...  o  19  11 

Groceries  from  Keeling,  Portrane     ...  5    1  o 

Butcher  (Howard,  of  Swords)          ...  3  10  6 

Milk     ...           ...           ...           ...  o  17  o 

Vegetables  (from  C.  G.  Station)       ...  o    8  o 

Cooking  Utensils             ...          ...  060 

Train  Fares        ...           ...           ...  o  12  o 

Balance  in  hand        ...          ...  002 


Henry  W.  Moss,  Scoutmaster. 

Signs  not  a  few  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Scout  Movement  has  come  to  stay.  All  who  are 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  young  men  are 
recognizing  this,  and  are  taking  thought  how  best  to 
improve  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  move- 
ment. With  this  object  in  view,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  past  in 
the  pages  of  The  Guardian^  more  especially  with 
the  object  of  arriving  at  a  wise  decision  how  best 
to  promote  the  spiritual  well-being  of  Scouts. 

The  Bishop  of  Willesden  writes  : — "  My  object  is 
to  press  upon  my  brother  clergy  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  carry  on  this  work  upon  Church 
lines.  The  Scout  Movement  has  '  come  to  stay,' 
and  now  in  its  early  day  sis  the  time  for  the  Church 
to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  very  forefront.  The 
London  Diocesan  Scouts  are  affiliated  with  the 
Baden-Powell  Scouts,  and  the  two  organizations 
are  loyally  co-operating;  but  with  us  every  Scout- 
master must  be  a  communicant,  and  receive  his 
warrant  from  the  Bishop  at  a  public  service,  and 
the  Scouts  are  required  regularly  to  attend  Sunday 
religious  instruction  in  connexion  with  the  Church. 
There  are  at  present  eighty-five  troops,  with  a  total 
strength  of  about  three  thousand.  My  hope  is 
that  this  number  may  be  largely  increased  at  once. 
Where  troops  are  already  formed  it  may  be  difficult, 
and  it  will  require  some  tact  to  transfer  them  to  the 
Diocesan  Corps ;  but  it  is  worth  doing,  for  every 
Church  troop  which  stands  off  is  a  weakness  to  the 
whole  Corps,  while  every  properly  arranged  troop 
that  joins  will  be  an  addition  of  strength.  In 
parishes  where  the  work  has  not  been  undertaken 
I  would  beg  the  clergy  to  carefully  consider  the 
matter,  and  consult  with  those  who  have  succeeded. 
Some  of  our  very  best  and  strongest  young  laymen 
have  come  forward  as  Scoutmasters,  and  the  interest 
they  take  in  the  work  is  quite  wonderful.  If  it 
were  only  one  more  institution  for  amusing  the 
boys,  the  clergy  might  well  excuse  themselves,  but 
Scout  work  is  meant  to  be  true  education  rather 
than  instruction  or  mere  amusement,  and  if  it  only 
be  based  upon  the  spiritual  teaching  and  practice 
of  the  Church,  the  movement  ought  to  be  of  the 
highest  use  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually." 
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INTERMEDIATE  PRIZE  LIST. 

The  following  Donny  brook  folk  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  places  in  this  list : — 

Congratulations  to  Dorothy  G.  Digges,  who  in 
Middle  Grade  obtained  the  unusual  distinction  of 
two  exhibitions  of  ,£15  each,  and  a  bronze  medal 
for  proficiency  in  Botany. 

Congratulations  to  Dorothy  J.  Luke,  who  in 
Junior  Grade  obtained  £1  prize,  having  passed  in 
three  of  her  four  subjects  in  honours.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  last  year  she  obtained  in  public 
competition  direct  from  our  Parish  School  an 
Assisted  Scholarship  in  the  Incorporated  School, 
Celbridge,  and  received  a  "  Miss  Margaret  Low  " 
Exhibition  of 


SELECT  VESTRY. 
The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  September  18th.  Present— The  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  d.d.,  in  the  chair;  Revs.  T.  M. 
Patey,  m.a.,  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  b.a.  ;  P.  C. 
Cowan,  d.sc,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster. 

Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were  received 
from  Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren  and  G.  W.  Place. 

The  accounts  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30th,  amounting  to  ^169  5s.  7d.,  were  laid  before 
the  meeting,  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 


THE  DODDER. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  read,  "  Dodder  overfloweth  all  his  banks." 
Through  some  two  hundred  years,  Parish  records 
from  time  to  time  chronicle  sad  drownings  and 
devastations  from  this  cause.  It  was  a  serious 
matter  for  residents  in  our  Parish,  for  the  "  antient 
and  rapid  Dothair"  flowed  for  some  miles  through 
its  territories,  unguided  and  uncontrolled  by  a 
sufficient  channel.  But  since  the  channel  was 
deepened  and  fenced  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  there  has  not  been  any  record  of  over- 
flowing all  his  banks  to  compare  in  volume  and 
extent  with  what  took  place  on  July  21st  and 
22  nd. 

A  continuous  downpour  during  Sunday  night,  the 
21st,  and  the  early  hours  of  Monday,  22nd,  swelled 
the  volume  of  water  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
numerous  instances  the  old-time  boundaries  have 
been  temporarily  wiped  out ;  and  a  broad  foaming 
yellowish  sweep  of  water  eliminated  large  patches 
of  verdant  land,  and  encroached  in  many  places  on 
the  public  roadway,  making  the  thoroughfare  im- 
passable. A  huge  volume  of  water  swept  between 
the  piers  of  Rathfarnham  bridge,  and  spread  itself 
over  the  adjoining  banks,  threatening  the  safety  of 
a  well-known  landmark  on  the  riverside — O'Neill's 
Cottage.  Further  on  the  roadway  was  flooded ,  and 
the  scene  at  Rathfarnham  weir  was  remarkable. 
On  ordinary  occasions  the  fall  of  water  over  this 
weir  is  very  considerable,  and  forms  one  of  the 
prettiest  scenes  along  the  river.  But  what  a  change 
on  July  22nd!    The  two  watersheds  became  one, 


and  a  fierce  churning  torrent  raced  over  the  thirty- 
foot  fall  with  a  tremendous  racket.  Bushes,  under- 
growth— all  the  decorative  accessories  of  a  river- 
side—  were  speedily  submerged,  and  nothing  was 
visible  but  the  seething,  discoloured  waters  which 
raced  recklessly  onward.  As  the  river  surged 
towards  Orwell  Bridge  the  osiers  and  willows  along 
the  banks  were  either  swept  away  or  flattened  into 
the  mud.  Beyond  Orwell  Bridge  wide  grassy  banks 
customarily  hold  in  the  Dodder  stream.  They 
became  invisible.  The  mill-stream  overflowed  its 
limits,  and  the  famous  Lovers'  Walk  was  a  miser- 
able spectacle  indeed.  The  river  widened  in  a 
startling  manner  towards  the  Dartry  Dye  Works, 
and  for  several  hours  it  was  impossible  for  foot- 
passengers  to  follow  the  pathway.  The  river  must 
have  risen  in  places  six  or  eight  feet.  Milltown 
weir  bore  the  full  brunt  of  the  flood,  and  the  water 
swept  over  with  vehemence,  flooding  the  adjacent 
valley  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 

The  waterfall  at  Clonskeagh  and  the  rush  of 
water  under  Anglesea  Bridge  were  sights  the  like  of 
which  were  probably  never  seen  before.  The  low- 
1)  ing  ground  to  the  north  of  Anglesea  Road  was 
completely  submerged,  and  even  still  fallen  lengths 
of  concrete  garden  walls  lie  like  pieces  of  wet 
wrapping-paper  on  the  sodden  grass  as  monuments 
to  the  resistless  power  of  the  flood  as  it  swept 
onward  to  the  sea. 

The  water  rose  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  across  the  river  at  Ball's 
Bridge.  As  the  result  of  this  remarkable  flood, 
much  inconvenience  and  much  loss  of  property 
were  caused.  Many  residents  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  naturally  alarmed,  but  happily  no  loss 
of  life  ensued. 
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BAPTISMS. 
Glanville. — September  4th,  David   Hill  (born 

July  19th),  son    of  Samuel  Hill  and  Teresa 

Glanville,  5  Granite  Place,  Ballsbridge. 
Lamb. — September  15th,  Georgina  (born  August 

1 8th),  daughter   of  Joseph    and  Jane  Lamb. 

103  Morehampton  Road. 
Richardson. — September    19th,    Herbert  Graj 

(born  July  16th),  son  of  Arthur  and  Lilian 

Richardson,  19  Anglesea  Road. 


MARRIAGE. 
Colgan  and  M'Donnell. — September  4th,  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Stewart,  m.a.,  Robert  Ivan,  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Colgan,  20  Haddington  Road,  to  Ethel 
Langton  Crosbie,  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
M'Donnell,  Blackrock,  and  of  Mrs.  M'Donnell, 
6  Prince  of  Wales'  Terrace,  Ballsbridge. 
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Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Band  of  Hope,  2.30  p.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Young  Folks'  Missionary  Working  Party,  3.30  p.m. 

Harvest  Festival,  8  p.m.    Preacher — The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  d.d. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m.  

1S//1  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m.  Men's  Bible  Class, 
10  a.m.  Harvest  Festival.  Preachers — Rev.  Canon  Gregg,  b.d.,  Rev.  VV.  P. 
Robertson,  b.d.,  and  Rev.  W.  Baillie,  m.a.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a-m- 


19//*  Sunday  after  Trinity,    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m. 
Ordination  Service,  11.30  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dublin  Synod. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.15  p.m. 

St.  Luke.    Morning  Prayer,  11.   Joint  Synods.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 

20th  Sunday  ajter  Trinity.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 

Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
Dublin  Visitation. 

Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Quarterly  Missionary  Meeting,  8  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 

2\st  Sunday  ajter  Trinity.     Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.     Men's  Bible  Class,   10  a.m. 

Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.    Morning  Prayer,  1 1 . 
Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 

CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 
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Oct.  4 

t6 

Us 

20 
f27 

HYMNS. 

*6th  I  13th 

20th 

27th 

MOKNING  PbAYER, 

11.30. 

Evening  Pkayek, 

Te  Deum,  Set  vi. 
Benedictus  (685) 
[ntroit,  "  Give  peace." 
Kyrie...           ...  37 

Magnificat       ...  416 
Nunc  Dim.       ...  518 

194 
197 
300 

198 
t99 
200 

294 

295 
296 
297 

37i 

372 
373 

See  Service 

90  Anth.  438 
622  625 

494    416  361 
547  569 
544  562 

Notices. 

90  Anth.  617 
446  627 

553     32  22 
565   276  482 
258  306  27 

Evening. 

416 

437 

204 
205 
206 

300 

378 

379 
380 

*  Chants  for  Special  Psalms.       f  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.  Hymn 
N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Schoolhouse  (in  Friday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J. P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.  Supplemental: 
G.  H.  Lyster, 

Glebewardens. 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  G.  H.  Lyster. 
Choirmaster— C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist— William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster— Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

_    .      (Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
Assistant  Teachers  -jFlorence  King-Parks. 

Workmistress— Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton— Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant— Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing.  ■■,  f- 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on  the  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer. 

SERVICES,  &c. 

S.  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

n.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(Juiy  and  August  excepted). 

'  Chief  Church  Holydays— 8  and  11.30  a.m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays— n  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays— Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays— Morning  Prayer,  1 1  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sunday 
ot  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  al  1 1  a.m. 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thefirstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday. 

Choir  Practice.— Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
i  o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a.m. 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  i2  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas.;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.L,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 
Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 

and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 
The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 
holds  Public   Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 
Boy  Scouts. 
Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
Working  Associate,  Miss  Sandford,  Derreen, 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesdaj  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 
The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  n  a.m. 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 
Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 
Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Magazine.  2s.  6J. 
oer  annum,  to  be  paid  to  G.  H.  LVbTKR,  Esq.. 
6  EHinton-road.  to  whom  all  communications  fVt  the 
Magazine  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  the  20th  of 


the  month. 


PARISH  OF  DONNYBROOK. 


T  IKE  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.    About  the. 

eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc."  Soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
faith  and  Apostolic  order  ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donttybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook.  the  rectory  next  to  it;  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  tne  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  1816,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were  formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
in  1872  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
by  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants  ;  (c) 
Requisites  for  divine  service ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipend  is  independently  provided. 

(3)  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund.— 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ,£150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

-It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
effic«;nX_  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
th?ee  funds  be  supported."  Parishforiers are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  would  much  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
^130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
^50  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  £$0  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector'*  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute, not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  God.  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  He  has  prospered  them— according  to  their 
means. 
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pansb  IFlotes* 

THE  Hon.  Treasurer  would  be  much  obliged 
to  Parishioners  and  others  who  have  not  yet 
paid  their  subscriptions  to  Parish  Funds  for 
1912,  if  they  would  do  so  soon,  as  the  Select 
Vestry  will  meet  early  in  December  to  com- 
plete this  year's  payments.  He  and  the  Select 
Vestry  would  also  be  much  obliged  if  sub- 
scriptions were  paid  early  in  the  year. 
Expenses  are  equally  distributed  over  it. 
This  is  sometimes  forgotten,  and  the  payment 
of  subscriptions  left  to  the  very  close  of  the 
year. 

When  sending  in  their  subscriptions,  parish- 
ioners are  invited  to  remember  that  through 
deaths  and  removals  the  Parish  has  lost  several 
liberal  subscribers  in  the  past  year,  in  addition, 
twelve  months  ago,  to  an  unexpected  permanent 
loss  of  £13  per  annum  in  the  reduction  of  the 
annual  subscription  of  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the 
Parish.  A  moderate  increase  in  subscriptions 
to  the  Sustentation  Fund  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case. 


The  annual  collection  for  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  will  be  made  in  the  Parish  Church 
on  Sunday,  November  10th. 

The  "  Gift  Day,"  fixed  for  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 1 2th,  is  noticed  at  length  below. 

Sunday,  November  3rd,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land as  a  Day  of  Intercession  for  Unity  in  the 
Church  of  God,  and  specially  for  union  among 
"those  reformed  communions  in  our  native  land 
who  hold  so  many  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  common  with  the  Church  of 
Ireland."  Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  had 
an  object-lesson  in  what  this  unity  might  mean  for 
us.  Whatever  be  our  hopes  and  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  present  is  a  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  our  country.    The  consciousness  of 


this  has  united  "reformed  communions"  in  common 
prayer  and  thought  for  the  well-being  of  Ireland  to 
an  extent  unknown,  and,  indeed,  unlooked  for, 
before. 

There  will  be  a  Temperance  Meeting  in  the 
Parochial  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 7th,  at  8  o'clock.  Address  by  Rev.  Thos. 
Pearson,  b.d.,  followed  by  a  short  concert. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  20th,  at 
8  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  Scouts'  Parade  in  the 
Parochial  Hall,  when  our  Company  will  receive 
its  new  Scouts'  colours,  and  an  address  will  be 
given  by  Rev.  J.  G.  F.  Day. 

St.  Andrew's  Day,  November  30th,  having  been 
appointed  as  a  Day  of  Special  Intercession  for 
Missions,  Morning  Prayer  in  the  Parish  Church 
will  be  specially  devoted  to  that  object. 

The  Dorcas  Winter  Sale  of  Clothing,  suitable 
for  distribution  at  Christmas,  will  take  place  in  the 
first  week  in  December. 

The  net  Offertory  Collections  at  our  Harvest 
Festival  Services  on  October  4th  and  6th,  for  the 
"Clergy  Sons'  Education  Society,"  amounted  to 


MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Our  Annual  Missionary  "Gift  Day  "  is  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  November  12th.  The  programme 
is  printed  below,  and  from  it  parishioners  will 
see  that  the  opening  ceremony  will  take  place 
at  3.30  o'clock.  A  whole-hearted  and  devoted 
Missionary,  who  returns  to  his  work  in  China 
on  the  following  day,  has  undertaken  to  give 
two  short  illustrated  addresses  about  work  in  that 
wonderful  country,  which  many  believe  will  in  the 
near  future  be  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  the 
world.  Lovers  of  good  music  will  know  that  a  rare 
treat  is  in  store  for  them  when  they  see  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Oulton  as  the  conductor  and 
organizer  of  the  two  short  afternoon  concerts  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  we  are  to  have  a  concert  in  the 
evening  by  our  own  School  Choir,  under  the  able 
conductorship  of  Mr.  M'Elroy. 

The  catering  arrangements  will  again  Ik  under 
the  kind  care  of  Mrs.  Cowan.  Tea  will  be  served 
as  usual  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  6u.  per 
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head,  and  dinner  will  be  provided  between  6  and  7 
o'clock  at  is.  6d.  a  head  for  those  who  like  to 
remain  in  the  Hall.  The  envelopes  for  enclosing 
M  Gifts  "  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union  and  many  others,  and  can  also  be 
had  from  the  Sextons  at  the  Church  on  Sunday, 
November  10th,  or  by  asking  at  the  Rectory  any 
day  after  November  7th.  All  these  arrangements 
have  been  completed,  but  it  now  lies  in  the  hands 
of  parishioners  to  make  our  "  Gift  Day  "  a  great 
success  by  all  coming  to  the  Parochial  Hall  on  that 
day,  testifying  their  interest  by  their  presence,  and 
bringing  their  offerings,  be  they  small  or  great,  the 
fruit  of  self-denial  during  the  year,  so  that  a  goodly 
sum  may  be  sent  to  help  forward  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Glad  News  of  our  Saviour  to  those 
peoples  and  nations  who  are  advancing  fast  along 
the  path  of  education  and  civilization,  but  who  still 
lack  the  knowledge  which  is  of  the  very  supremest 
importance  to  each  individual  soul. 

The  Study  Circles  will  commence  on  November 
19th,  at  5  o'clock,-  and  will  meet  on  alternate 
Tuesdays.  On  the  intervening  Tuesdays,  com- 
mencing November  26th,  a  Working  Party  will  be 
held  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  for  those  ladies  who  may 
wish  to  do  some  needlework  to  be  sent  for  sale 
abroad. 

"GIFT  DAY." 

Tuesday,  November  12th,  1912. 

Programme. 

3.30.— Opening  Ceremony. 

Presentation  of  "  Gifts." 

4.40-5. — Concert  (1st  Part),  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Oulton. 

5-5.30. — Illustrated  Lecture  on  "  Changing 
China,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pakenham 
Walsh. 

5.30-5.50. — Concert  (2nd  Part),  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Oulton. 

6-7. — Hall  will  be  closed,  except  to  those 
visitors  who  wish  to  remain  for 
dinner,  which  will  be  served  during 
the  hour  at  is.  6d.  per  head. 

7. — Hall  re-opened  for  evening. 

Presentation  of  "  Gifts  "  on  entering 
Hall. 

7.30-7.45. — Talk  on  Indian  Life,  by  Miss  Salmon. 

8-  8.30. — Concert  by  Donnybrook  School  Choir. 

9-  9.30.— Illustrated  Talk  on  Chinese  Home  Life 

and  Customs,  by  Rev.  W.  Pakenham 
Walsh. 

9.30. — Closing  Hymn. 


HARVEST  FESTIVAL. 

We  may  well  feel  thankful  for  the  helpful,  stimu- 
lating services  of  October  4th  and  6th  in  our  Parish 
Church.  Hearty  and  reverently  rendered  music 
and  instructive  sermons  well  rewarded  the  excep- 
tionally large  congregations  for  "  not  forsaking  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together." 

To  the  following  we  are  indebted  for  offerings  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers : — Misses  Arundel, 
Miss  Bradley,  Mrs.  Brunker,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Miss 
Downey,  Miss  Gillespie,  Mrs.  R.  Jameson,  Miss 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Madden,  Mrs.  Moore  (Brookfield), 
Miss  Molloy,  Mrs.  Mounsey,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Miss 
Perrott,  Mrs.  Perry,  Miss  Pollock,  Miss  Ryder, 
Miss  Seymour,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Walsh,  Mrs. 
Webb. 

After  the  services,  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  were  sent  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital 
for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The  toys  offered  by 
the  children  at  their  Afternoon  Service  were  also 
sent  10  this  hospital.  The  matron,  in  her  letter  of 
thankful  acknowledgment,  specially  mentioned  how 
acceptable  the  toys  were,  as  the  children  in  hospital 
had  been  without  toys  of  late,  their  supply  having 
been  worn  out. 

The  preacher  on  Friday  evening,  October  4th, 
was  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who  took  as  his  text 
Hab.  iii.  17,  18. 

It  is  a  wonderful  fact  that,  though  practically  all 
books  grow  out-of-date,  the  Bible  is  ever  new,  and 
has  direct  messages  for  all  ages. 

Here  in  our  text  we  have  Habakkuk  determined 
to  hold  a  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  fig-tree  was  without  blossom,  the 
vines  and  the  olive-trees  were  without  fruit,  the 
fields  yielded  no  corn,  and  the  flocks  and  herds 
were  diminished.  How  suitable  is  all  this  to  the 
present  time,  when  we  hear  so  much  about  our  bad 
harvest,  and  there  being  so  little  to  thank  God  for 
this  summer ! 

Habakkuk  knew  what  true  religion  was.  He 
knew  what  real  faith  meant.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
great  sentence,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  His 
faith  in  God  did  not  depend  only  on  the  good  things 
that  God  gave  him.  But  all  the  Old  Testament 
heroes  and  writers  had  not  so  true  a  conception  of 
religion.  For  instance,  the  writer  of  the  seventy- 
third  Psalm  complains  that  the  wicked  are  rich  and 
prosper,  while  the  righteous  are  poor  and  suffer. 
In  other  words,  his  faith  in  God  suffers  when  God 
withholds  His  earthly  blessings. 
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So  also  we  find  Jacob,  when  setting  out  on  his 
momentous  journey,  making  a  compact  with  God 
on  these  terms,  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will 
give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so 
that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace; 
then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  : "  just  as  if  he  was 
conferring  a  favour  on  God  by  making  Him  his 
God! 

Very  similar  to  the  words  of  Habakkuk  in  our 
text  are  two  sayings  in  the  Old  Testament  by  men 
who  evidently  knew  what  true  religion  was.  "  Our 
God  is  able  to  deliver  us,"  said  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  "  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace, 
and  He  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand,  O  King. 
But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods  "  ;  and  that  noble  saying  of 
Job,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Him." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  worship — easy  and  hard. 
When  a  man  has  a  happy  home,  pleasant  wife,  nice 
children,  good  house  and  garden,  substantial  bank 
account,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  thankful  and  to  worship 
God  after  a  fashion.  But  when  sickness  invades 
the  home,  when  gaunt  poverty  is  present,  when 
sudden  calamity  comes,  then  a  man's  religion  is 
put  to  the  test,  then  the  call  to  worship  puts  our 
faith  to  a  severe  test. 

Often  and  often  we  hear  of  and  see  people  losing 
their  faith  when  calamity  comes  upon  them;  simply 
because  they  had  no  real  faiih,  and  therefore  were 
not  prepared  for  the  evil  day.  The  day  of  poverty 
is  the  time  when  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
eventualities.  When  we  are  strong  and  prosperous 
we  must  face  the  problems  of  life  and  death— think 
them  out  for  ourselves ;  then  we  will  be  perfectly 
ready  and  calm  if  trouble  comes. 

The  preacher  remembered  a  dear  old  lady  to 
whom  he  had  to  break  the  news  that  her  daughter, 
an  only  child,  had  died  at  sea.  But  the  Christian 
mother  was  prepared,  and  all  her  exclamation  was, 
"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul?  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in 
God  ;  for  I  shall  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of 
my  countenance,  and  my  God." 

The  preacher  remembered,  too,  a  young  widow 
whom  he  went  to  comfort,  immediately  on  hearing  of 
her  husband's  death.  She  was  prostrate  with  grief, 
and  announced  that  her  faith  in  God  was  gone  for 
ever !  "  Have  you  ever,"  said  the  preacher  to  her, 
"  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  the  death 
of  a  young  man  approximately  your  husband's  age, 
leaving  a  widow  behind  him  approximately  your 
age  ?"  "  I  have,  no  doubt,"  she  replied,  "  but  what 
of  that  ?  "  M  Very  well !  then  was  the  time  to  have 
your  faith  in  God  ;  then  you  could  consider  the 


whole  matter  from  an  unbiassed  point  of  view  ; 
now  you  cannot."  This  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tion brought  the  sorrow-stricken  one  to  something 
of  a  true  conception  of  faith  in  God. 

While  we  have  time  we  must  think  out  all  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  death,  and  then  we  will 
hold  our  faith  through  thick  and  thin,  and  lay  up 
happiness  for  the  day  of  trouble. 

Now  if  the  weather  we  had  in  August  had  con- 
tinued through  September,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  would  have  brought  many  face  to  face  with 
poverty.  The  preacher  could  testify  from  what  he 
knew  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  North  that  at  the 
end  of  August  ruin  was  staring  hundreds  of  them 
in  the  face  !  Many  people  would  at  once  have 
said,  "  Where  is  the  use  in  having  a  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  Service  ? "  and  they  would  have 
refused  to  attend  such  a  service ;  though,  indeed, 
in  the  North,  even  after  a  bad  harvest,  the  farmers 
as  a  rule  come  to  the  Service;  as  they  say,  "At 
any  rate  it  will  do  us  no  harm." 

Now,  clearly,  if  we  had  true  religion,  we  ought 
to  have  hearty  Thanksgiving  Services,  even  if 
September's  weather  had  been  disastrous. 

But  there  is  another  thing  to  remember.  We 
have  never  yet  had  weather  that  has  pleased 
everyone  ! 

The  cricketer  would  like  fine  dry  weather  all  the 
summer.  If  he  had  his  way,  all  the  rain  he  would 
have  would  be  a  light  shower  every  night,  just  to 
keep  the  pitch  in  order.  It  would  not  matter  to 
him  that  the  neighbouring  farmers'  crops  were 
being  ruined  for  want  of  rain. 

But  suppose  the  farmers'  wishes  were  consulted, 
and  there  came  some  really  wet  days,  immediately 
the  cricketer  would  complain  about  the  "beastly" 
weather  ruining  his  "gate."  So  also  various  other 
types  of  people  would  prefer  various  types  of 
weather.    The  weather  cannot  please  everyone. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  must  learn  to  make 
the  best  of  the  weather  we  get.  Man  must  learn 
nature's  laws,  and  conform  to  them. 

The  preacher  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Clergy  Sons'  Education 
Society.  In  the  Clogher  Diocese,  which  he  knew 
so  well,  the  average  Incumbent's  income  was  £i  74. 
On  that  sum  the  clergyman  was  expected  to  sup- 
port himself,  his  wife,  and  children  ;  he  must 
entertain  well,  and  subscribe  liberally  to  various 
charities.  The  real  pinch  comes,  however,  when 
the  boys  go  to  school  ;  then  it  is  a  question  of  the 
shop,  or  Trinity  College.    This  excellent  Society 
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helps  clergymen  in  such  terrible  difficulties,  and 
deserves  our  earnest  support. 

Children's  Service. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Robertson  was  the  special 
preacher  at  the  Children's  Service  on  Sunday, 
October  6th.  He  chose  the  miracle  of  the  Feeding 
of  the  Five  Thousand  as  the  subject  of  his  address. 
After  pointing  out  how  marvellous  that  story  is, 
he  showed  that  God  works  the  same  miracle  year 
after  year.  When  we  trace  the  harvest  back  to  God, 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  thankful,  and  the  best  way  to 
show  our  thanks  is  to  try  to  help  others  who  need 
help,  and  to  promote  their  happiness  and  well- 
being.  This  the  children  were  doing  that  after- 
noon by  bringing  gifts  to  be  sent  to  their  young 
sick  brethren  in  the  hospitals. 

We  regret  that  for  want  of  space  we  must  hold 
over  until  next  month  an  outline  of  the  most 
helpful  sermon  by  Rev.  Canon  Gregg  at  Morning 
Prayer,  and  part  of  the  equally  helpful  sermon  by 
Rev.  W.  Baillie  at  Evening  Prayer,  on  Sunday, 
October  6th,  when  the  one  preached  on  the  words 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  the  other 
preached  on  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
world  of  Nature  and  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  as 
stated  in  Gal.  vi.  8. 

Sunday  Evening. 

The  Rev.  W.  Baillie,  the  special  preacher  on 
Sunday  evening,  chose  as  his  text  Galatians  vi.  8  : 
H  He  that  soweth  unto  his  own  flesh  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  unto  the 
Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life."  After 
pointing  out  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
world  of  Nature  and  the  .  things  of  the  Spirit,  he 
showed  how  in  the  natural  world  men  always  recog- 
nize the  law  that  the  harvest  is  of  the  same  character 
as  the  seed  sown  in  spring.  In  the  spiritual  life 
this  law  is  too  often  forgotten.  In  a  very  real 
sense  our  life  is  a  sowing  and  a  reaping.  Our  lives 
are  not  made  up  of  a  number  of  unconnected  acts. 
Life  with  each  of  us  is  one  connected  whole.  It 
begins  in  sowing,  it  ends  in  reaping.  Men  sow  to 
the  flesh  and  expect  to  reap  to  the  Spirit,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  often  sow  to  the  Spirit,  and  are 
surprised  and  disappointed  because  they  do  not  reap 
material  advantages.  He  gave  an  instance  from 
his  own  personal  experience.  Two  tradesmen 
started  business  in  the  same  street.  One  was 
unscrupulous  as  to  his  methods.  He  used  all  the 
tricks  of  his  trade,  and  cheated  when  he  could  do 
so  with  impunity.  He  grew  rich  and  prosperous. 
The  other  carried  on  his  business  on  strictly  honest 
and  upright  lines  in  a  trade  in  which  it  paid  to 
adopt  sharp  practices;  and  he  remained  poor. 
This  man  often  wondered  at  the  success  of  the 
other,  and  once  complained  about  it  to  the  preacher. 


In  reply,  he  pointed  out  that  the  man  was  reaping 
in  accordance  with  the  law  embodied  in  the  text. 
The  prosperous  man  was  sowing  to  the  flesh,  and 
was  reaping  as  he  sowed.  The  other  was  sowing  to 
the  Spirit,  and  was  reaping  the  harvest  of  an  upright 
character. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  tjiat  the  words  "  flesh," 
"  corruption,"  in  the  text  were  not  the  equivalent 
of  what  was  necessarily  evil,  they  simply  meant 
things  which  will  pass  away,  decay.  The  man  who 
sows  to  the  flesh  reaps  a  material  harvest.  All 
material  things  pass  away  in  course  of  time. 

While  the  word  "  flesh"  in  the  text  includes  the 
baser  passions,  it  also  includes  that  large  class  living 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world.  The  higher 
desires  of  the  flesh  end  just  as  certainly  as  the  lower 
desires  with  this  life.  Every  action  whose  aim  and 
object  is  bounded  by  self,  and  for  the  present  is  a 
sowing  to  the  flesh,  it  does  not  need  that  all  such 
should  be  wicked  :  but  they  die,  they  perish  with 
earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  sows  to  the 
Spirit  reaps  a  harvest  of  character ;  and  character  is 
eternal.  While  we  sow  to  the  Spirit  we  do  not  need 
to  leave  the  world  or  to  neglect  our  duty  in  the 
world,  but  we  do  need  to  be  redeemed  from  selfish 
absorption  in  any  worldly  pursuit  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  our  true  life  comes  from  God  and  leads 
to  God. 

( To  fa  concluded.) 


ORDINATION  AT  ST.  MARY'S, 
DONNYBROOK. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  held  an  ordi- 
nation on  Sunday,  October  13th,  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Donnybrook,  when  he 
admitted  the  following  to  the  order  of  Deacon  : — 
Alfred  Gahagan  Alexander,  m.a.,  m.d.,  t.c.d.,  on 
the  domination  of  Bishop  Tugwell,  to  be  medical 
missionary  in  West  Equatorial  Africa ;  William 
Carroll,  b.a.,  t.c.d.,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Rector,  to  the  curacy  of  Mountmellick,  Diocese 
of  Kildare. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  presented  the  candi- 
dates and  preached  the  ordination  sermon. 


UMBRELLA  RAILS  AND  PANS. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Select 
Vestry  for  the  supply  of  these.  They  can  be  fixed 
on  the  outside  of  seat  ends  at  a  total  cost  of  4s., 
on  payment  of  that  amount,  by  those  occupying 
sittings,  to  the  Sexton. 
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DONNYBROOK  THRIFT  SOCIETY. 

Balance  Sheet  for  Quarter  ended  $oth 
September,  1912. 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  in  Bank,  July  1st,  1912 

...  100 

15 

2 

Members'  Subscriptions 

■  45 

5 

4 

Fines  ... 

0 

I4 

4 

Entrance  Fees  ... 

0 

12 

6 

Rule  Books 

0 

2 

6 

Cards  ... 

0 

0 

10 

Nomination  Fees 

0 

2 

6 

Bank  Interest 

1 

9 

3 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

For  Parish  Magazine. — Miss  Young,  2s.  6d. 

For  Coal  Fund.^-By  Miss  Ryder  to  Miss  F. 
Farrell,  10s;  Miss  P.  Farrell,  5s. 

For  a  Poor  Pensioner. — By  Miss  Ryder  to  Mrs. 
James  Jameson,  W.  B.  Jameson,  W.  Robertson, 
£2  each  ;  Miss  F.  L.  Coleridge.  jQi  10s.  Total, 

For  Chhota  Nagpur  T.C.D.  Mission. — From 
Mrs.  Moore,  9  Belmont  Avenue,  to  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin  ;  Mrs.  Walsh,  £\  each.  Acknowledged, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Moore,  10s.  each  ;  Misses  Ryder,  5s. ; 
Miss  King,  2s.  6d. 

For  Subscriptions 191 2,  Members"  Missionary 
Union.— Mrs.  Bird,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  H,  Butler, 
Mrs.  Galwey,  Mrs.  Murdock,  Miss  Peed,  is.  each. 


^149 

2 

5 

Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Doctor's  Salary  ... 

4 

2 

6 

Sick  Pay 

•  ••  3 

18 

0 

Mortality 

•  s 

0 

0 

Secretary's  Expenses 

0 

5 

6 

Balance  in  Bank  ... 

•••  i37 

16 

5 

£*49 

2 

5 

M'Elroy,)    ,  ... 
.Bates,  '\  Editors. 

R.  F.  Luke,  Secretary. 


BAPTISMS. 

Stafford.— October  2nd,  Doris  Therese  (born 
September  7th),  daughter  of  James  Culitin  and 
Therese  Florence  Stafford,  104  Pembroke  Cot- 
tages, Donnybrook. 

Perkins. — October  6th,  Dorothy  Isobel  (born 
August  20th),  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
Perkins,  21  Merrion  View  Avenue. 


MARRIAGE. 

Frayne  and  Payne. — October  9th,  at  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Church,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  b.a., 
Alexander  Frayne,  Curraghmore,  Kenagh,  Co. 
Longford,  to  Sarah  J.,  third  daughter  of  Henry 
Payne,  7  Serpentine  Avenue,  and  Ballymoe,  Co. 
Gal  way. 


CALENDAR  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1912. 


F     All  Saints.    Morning  Prayer,  1 1 .    Holy  Communion.    Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

Young  Folks'  Missionary  Working  Party,  3.30  p.m. 
S  i  Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 

S     22nd  Sunday  ajter  Trinity,    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m.    Intercession  for  Unity. 

M 

lu    Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Band  of  Hope,  n  a.m.    Thrift  Society, 
7.30  p.m. 
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Morning  Prayer,  n.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Temperance  Meeting,  8  p.m. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 

2$rd  Sunday  after  Trinity.     Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,  to  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m.    Hospital  Sunday. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Missionary  Gift  Day.    Thrift  Society, 
7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.    Holy  Communion.    Library,  12  noon.    Mothers'  Meeting,  4  p.m. 
Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m.  

2^th  Sunday  ajter  Trinity.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
G.F.S.  Bible  Class,  4  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.    Missionary  Study  Circle,  5  p.m.  Thrift 
Society,  7.30  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  Reception  of  Colours,  8  p.m. 
Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting,  5.15  p.m. 
Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a*m* 


Sunday  next  before  Advent.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m. 
Morning  Prayer,  11.    Library,  12  noon.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 

Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 

St.  Andrew.    Morning  Prayer,  11.    Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 


CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 

CHANTS  FOR  PSALMS. 
Morning. 

1912. 
Nov.  3 

*I0 

*24 

HYMNS. 

3rd 

10th 

17th 

24th 

MOKNING  PbAYER, 

11.30. 

Evening  Prater, 
7. 

Te  Deum,  Set  vi. 
Benedictus       ...  Chip. 
Introit,— "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy."  Spohr. 
Kyrie ...  ...Eyre. 

Magnificat  )  „ 
Nunc  Dim.  \ 

64 

65 
66 

160 
161 

163 
164 

254 

255 
256 

257 

339 
340 
34i 

585  365 

612  425 
421  37° 
495  260 

257    571  633 
310    426  19 
166    632  562 
306    608      1 1 

Evening. 

69 
70 

169 
170 
171 

258 
259 

342 
343 

*  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. — Hymn  363. 
N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  at  the  Schoolhouse  on  Friday  evenings  at  8  o'clock. 


DONNYBROOK  PARISH. 


Clergy. 

Ven.  Robert  Walsh.  D.D.,  Rector; 

Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ;  Rural  Dean  ; 
S.  Mary's,  Ailesbury  Road. 
Curates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  Patey,  M.A., 
6  Vergemount,  Clonskeagh. 
Rev.  William  Loftus  M'Cormick,  B.A., 
41  Serpentine  Avenue. 
Churchwardens. 
Ralph  Smalley,  Balholm,  Shrewsbury  Road. 
John  Martin  Whitaker,  73  Anglesea  Road. 
Select  Vestry. 
Clergy  and  Churchwardens,  ex-officio, 
C.  P.  Ball,  M.D.,  B.  Brunker,  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc, 
Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  J.P.,  G.  R.  Deverell,  E. 
Dillon,  R.  E.  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Lyster,  J.  Moore, 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  G.  W. 
Place,  LL.B.,  R.  S.  Tresilian. 

Parochial  Treasurer. 
George  W.  Place,  9  Ailesbury  Road. 
Parochial  Secretary. 
George  Hamilton  Lyster,  Milverton,  Eglinton  Road. 
Parochial  Auditor. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 

Diocesan  Synodsmen. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J.P.,  E.  Dillon,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Madden,  LL.D.,  J.  Moore,  Chas. 
Murphy,  B.L.,  G.  W.  Place,  LL.B. 

Parochial  Nominators. 
Col.  A.  V.  Davoren,  J. P.,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  Tresilian.   Supplemental : 
G.  H.  Lyster, 

Glebewardens. 

R.  S.  Tresilian,  G.  H.  Lyster. 
Choirmaster — C.  G.  Marchant,  Mus.  D., 
24  Palmerston  Road. 
Organist — William  Kirk,  27  Ovoca  Road,  S.C.R. 
Schoolmaster — Samuel  MacElroy,  B.A.,  R.U.I. 

(Eleanor  L.  Meares. 
(Florence  King-Parks. 
Workmis tress — Mrs.  MacElroy. 
Sexton — Robt.  Luke,  Schoolhouse,  Beaver  Row. 
Assistant — Thos.  Grafton,  17  Kildare  Street. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Church  should  be  made  to  the 
Churchwardens  in  writing. 

Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid  by  cheque  or  deposited 
on^he  Offertory  Plates,  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Parochial 
Treasurer.   

SERVICES,  &c. 

8,  MARY'S  CHURCH. 

DIVINE  SERVICE. 
Sundays. 

n. 30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

(Juiy  and  August  excepted). 
Chief  Church  Holydays — 8  and  1 1.30  a.m. 

Wednesdays  &  Church  Holydays — 11  a.m. 
Advent  and  Lent. 

Wednesdays — Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

Fridays — Morning  Prayer,  1  1  a.m. 

Holy  Baptism  is  administered  on  each  Sundaj 
01  the  month,  at  4  p.m.,  and  on  the  lust,  tunc, 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month  at  m  a.m. 


Assistant  Teachers 


Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  thenrstand 
third  Sundays  of  the  month  after  Morning  Prayer, 
on  every  other  Sunday  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month  at  11.20  a.m.,  and  on  all 
Chief  Church  Holydays  at  8  a.m.  and  11.30  a.m. 

Marriages. — Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Sexton 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 

Churchings  immediately  after  any  service,  except 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days, and  after  Evening  Prayer  on  the  first  Sunday. 

Choir  Practice. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in 
the  Parochial  Hall  on  Friday  Evenings,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Children's  Catechetical  Class,  Saturdays, 
10.15  a'm' 

Confirmation  Classes  are  held  during  Lent  at 
such  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient. 


Schoolhouse  and  Parochial  Hall. 

BEAVER  ROW. 

Sunday  School,  10  a.m. 

Daily  Schools  open  at  10  a.m. 

Religious  Instruction  each  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Lending  Library  is  open  on  Wednesdays 
from  12  to  1  p.m.    Miss  A.  Ryder,  Treasurer. 

Thrift  Society. 

G.  R.  Deverell,  Treas. ;  R.  Luke,  Sec;  Richard 
Hatch,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  146  Pembroke-rd.,  Doctor. 

Missionary  Union 

Meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  April, 
and  October.    Mrs.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

The  Parochial  Temperance  Association 

holds  Public  Meetings  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  November,  February,  and  April,  at  8  p.m. 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Sec;  Miss  Arundel,  Treas. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Parade  and  Bible  Class,  Wednesday,  7.30  p.m. 
Scoutmaster,  Harry  Webber  Moss. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

Working  Associate,  Miss  Sandford,  Derreen. 
Pembroke  Park. 
Bible  Class,  third  Sunday,  3.30  p.m. 

The  Band  of  Hope  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  Misses  Arundel,  Sees. 

The  Dorcas  Club  meets  on  Tuesdays,  1 1  a.m. 
Mrs.  Walsh.  Sec.  &  Treas.,  S.  Mary's  Rectory. 

Clothing  and  Coal  Club. 

Miss  A.  Ryder.  Treas.       Fridays,  at  2.30  p.m. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Parochial  Maguzine.  2s.  6J. 
oer  annum,  to  oe  paid  to  Q.  1 1.  LYSTER*  En., 
6  fc>linton-road.  to  wnom  all  communications  foi  the 
Magazine  should  be  addressed  not  later  than  ihe  ?Oth  of 
the  month. 


PARISH  OF  DONN YBROOK. 


|  IKE  many  of  the  older  parishes  of  the  Irish  Church,  our  parish  originated  in  a  Celtic  religious  community.  About  the 
"  eighth  century,  and  before  Ath-Cliath  became  the  Danish  town  of  Dublin,  S.  Broc  established  a  church  and  Christian 
community  near  the  Dodder.  Hence  the  name  of  our  parish,  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.,  "the  Church  of  Broc'''  Soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest,  the  victors  imposed  Roman  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  continued  to  be  imposed  until  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  Reformation  rejected  these  innovations,  and  once  more  followed  the  ancient  Church  in  holding  to  primitive 
faith  and  Apostolic  order  ;  the  district  was  made  a  Rectory,  the  new  parish  received  the  Celtic  name  of  Donnybroc,  the 
Church  the  dedication  to  S.  Mary.  After  a  time  the  parish  was  made  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
to  support  its  dignity.  The  parish  church  was  originally  built  in  the  village  of  Donnybrook,  the  rectory  next  to  it;  there 
the  Archdeacons  lived  until  S.  Peter's  Vicarage  was  added  to  the  corps  in  1727.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1726. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  a  new  parish  church  was  built  on  the  present  site.  This  church  was  enlarged  in  i860, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  restored  and  beautified  in  1890.  The  fine  Organ  by  Conacher,  the  Organ  Chamber,  and  South 
Porch  were  built  in  1907.  The  present  Rectory  was  built  in  1873,  the  Schoolhouse  was  built  in  18 16,  and  the  large  Hall 
and  Playground  were  added  in  1900.  Owing  to  increase  of  population,  the  following  daughter  parishes  were' formed  out 
of  Donnybrook  and  severed  from  it.  The  Royal  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew,  built  about  1710,  became  in  1872  the  church  of 
Irishtown  parish.  Booterstown  parish  was  severed  in  1820.  The  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  opened  in  1850,  became 
in  1872  the  church  of  Sandymount  district.  The  parish  of  S.  Bartholomew,  formed  in  1864,  received  about  half  its  area, 
and  Sandford  Church  in  1858  received  a  large  portion  of  its  district  from  Donnybrook  ;  this  district  was  by  Act  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  1906,  formed  into  a  parish.  The  mother  church  of  S.  Mary  now  remains  the  parish  church  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  central  district  of  the  ancient  parish. 


Short  Statement  about  the  several  Parochial  Funds. 


(1)  The  Sustentation  Fund  stands  first 
in  importance.  The  following  expenses  are  met 
by  this  fund  :  (a)  Portion  of  rector's  stipend  ; 
(b)  Salaries  of  parish  officers,  and  servants  ;  (V) 
Requisites  for  divine  service ;  (d)  Maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  insurance, 
heating,  and  lighting;  (e)  Portion  of  the  charges 
on  the  glebe-house  ;  (/)  Parochial  assessment  for 
Superannuation  Fund  and  Diocesan  expenses  ; 
(g)  Printing,  etc.,  etc.  To  meet  the  average 
annual  claims  on  it,  this  fund  ought  to  amount 
to  about  ^450  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Curate's  Stipend  Fund  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  the  senior  curate.  Parish- 
ioners of  Donnybrook  are  exceptionally  favoured 
compared  with  nearly  every  other  parish  in  the 
diocese,  by  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
rector's  stipend  is  provided  by  endowment,  and  all 
the  junior  curate's  stipend  is  independently  provided. 

(3)  The  Parochial  School  &  Hall  Fund.— 

The  Parochial  Schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  which  pays  part  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  the  parish  paying  the  other  part.  The 
school  and  hall  premises  are  held  by  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  as  trustees  for  the  parish, 
which  must  pay  all  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  heating, 
lighting,  etc.  A  most  efficient  parochial  school, 
teaching  some  130  children,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  teaching  some  150 
children,  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
about  ^150  per  annum  to  meet  ordinary  expenses. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
efficient  working  of  our  parochial  system,  that  the  above 
three  funds  be  supported.  Parishioners  are  earnestly  invited 
to  contribute  to  each.  As  the  expenditure  which  these 
funds  must  provide  for  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 


year,  parishioners  ivould  much  assist  by  paying  their 
subscriptions  half-yearly,  early  in  June  and  December,  by 
cheque,  or  deposited  on  the  offertory  plate,  under  cover 
directed  to  the  parochial  treasurer. 

(4)  Next  in  importance  comes  the  Organ  and 
Choir  Fund,  which  provides  the  salaries  of  the 
organist  and  of  five  professional  members  of  the 
choir — two  altos,  a  soprano,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass; 
also  the  cost  of  organ  tuning  and  repairs  and  music. 
It  has  been  found  very  desirable  to  have  a  perma- 
nent element  in  the  choir,  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  many  voluntary  members  of  the  choir 
leave  the  parish  with  their  families  during  summer 
and  autumn.  This  fund  ought  to  amount  to  about 
^130  per  annum. 

(5)  The  Dorcas  Fund  is  strongly  commended 
to  parishioners  as  a  channel  through  which  those 
with  means  can  effectively  help  the  struggling  poor, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  parish. 
Poor  needlewomen  receive  some  ^30  a  year  for 
making  up  materials  (the  cost  price  being  about 
,£50  a  year)  into  useful  articles  of  clothing.  Sales 
of  this  clothing,  chiefly  to  the  poor,  make  the 
Dorcas  so  nearly  self-supporting  that  it  only  needs 
subscriptions  from  parishioners  of  some  ^30  a 
year. 

The  Select  Vestry  desire  to  lay  the  above  statement  before 
parishioners.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rector's  stipend,  the 
religious  ministrations  of  the  Parish  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  make  use  of 
them. 

As  S.  Mary's  is  a  Parish  Church,  sittings  for  use  may  on 
application  of  parishioners  be  assigned  according  to  the 
number  in  a  family  ;  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned  are 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parish.  Parishioners  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute, not  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  cannot  be  a  free-will  offer- 
ing to  God.  but  to  assess  themselves  on  the  Scriptural 
principle — as  He  has  prospered  them— according  to  their 
means. 
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padsb  Botes, 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  would  be  much  obliged 
to  Parishioners  and  others  who  have  not  yet 
paid  their  subscriptions  to  Parish  Funds  for 
1912,  if  they  would  do  so  soon,  as  the  Select 
Vestry  will  meet  on  December  nth  to  com- 
plete this  year's  payments.  He  and  the  Select 
Vestry  would  also  be  much  obliged  if  sub- 
scriptions were  paid  early  in  the  year. 
Expenses  are  equally  distributed  over  it. 
This  is  sometimes  forgotten,  and  the  payment 
of  subscriptions  left  to  the  very  close  of  the 
year. 

When  sending  in  their  subscriptions,  parish- 
ioners are  invited  to  remember  that  through 
deaths  and  removals  the  Parish  has  lost  several 
liberal  subscribers  in  the  past  year,  in  addition, 
twelve  months  ago,  to  an  unexpected  permanent 
loss  of  £13  per  annum  in  the  reduction  of  the 
annual  subscription  of  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the 
Parish.  A  moderate  increase  in  subscriptions 
to  the  Sustentation  Fund  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case. 

There  will  be  Evening  Prayer  and  an  Address 
on  each  Wednesday  in  Advent  at  8  o'clock. 

On  Christmas  Day  there  will  be  celebrations  of 
Holy  Communion  at  8  o'clock  and  after  11.30 
Service.  The  Offertory  Collections  will  be  given  to 
the  poor. 

Christmas  Carols  will  be  sung  by  the  Choir  at 
the  Evening  Service  on  the  Sunday  previous  to 
Christmas  Day. 

The  Quarterly  Finance  Meeting  of  the  Select 
Vestry  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  December 
nth,  at  5  o'clock. 

The  Dorcas  Winter  Sale  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  5th,  from  2.30  to 
5.30  o'clock. 

The  Sunday  School  Tea  Party  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  December  31st,  and  will  commence  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  offertory  collections  for  the  Clergy  Sons' 
Education  Society  on  October  4th  and  6th 
amounted  to  ;£  10  10s.,  including  Mrs  .Murdoch, 
ios.,  not  £10  as  stated  last  month. 


The  offertory  collections  on  Hospital  Sunday, 
November  10th,  amounted  to  ^25  8s.  6d., 
including  Miss  Fleming,  £1  ;  Anonymous,  15s.; 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Galwey,  5s.  Also  for  Adelaide 
Hospital,  7s.  6d. 


CHILDREN'S  SERVICES. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  of  Bible  stamps, 
including  many  exquisite  coloured  pictures  of  Old 
Testament  scenes  and  persons,  will  be  distributed 
among  the  children  on  Advent  Sunday,  December 
1st. 

The  new  albums,  which  are  decided  improve- 
ments on  those  in  use  during  the  past  year,  can  be 
obtained,  price  id.,  in  the  Vestry  after  Service. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  First  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  in  the 
Parochial  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  November 
7th.     The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  presided. 

The  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pearson, 
who,  by  means  of  irrefutable  statistics,  showed 
that,  though  great  strides  had  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  Temperance  reform,  the  evil  of  intemper- 
ance was  still  widespread  and  great. 

Though  the  nation's  drink  bill  has  within  recent 
years  decreased  most  remarkably,  and  though 
public  opinion  has  now  turned  from  unconcern 
about  this  matter  to  decided  suppoit  of  Temper- 
ance work,  yet  we  dare  not,  and  must  not,  relax 
our  efforts.  The  downward  force  that  works  for 
intemperance  is  like  the  force  of  gravitation.  The 
tempations  to  intemperance  are  still  so  many  in 
the  world,  that  our  whole-hearted  support  is 
required  to  advance  our  cause.  We  must  fortify 
our  youth  especially;  herein  lies  the  great  need  for 
the  Band  of  Hope  pledges. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  urged  the  great 
necessity  for  united  effort — everyone  must  do  his 
or  her  part.  The  question  for  each  one  of  us  is 
not  how  much  is  someone  else  doing,  but  how 
much  am  I  doing  for  the  Temperance  cause? 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  short  and  enter- 
taining concert,  to  which  the  following  kindly 
contributed  : — the  Misses  Ball,  Molloy,  and 
Crampton,  and  Messrs.  HM  T.  T.,  and  R.  T. 
Dawson,  and  K.  T.  White. 
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MISSIONARY  "GIFT  DAY." 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  we  have  not  had 
any  reason  to  regret  the  decision  which  substituted 
"  A  Gift  Day  "  for  the  Annual  Sale  of  the  past. 

The  Gift  Day  of  Tuesday,  November  12th,  was 
quite  as  successful  in  point  of  interest,  of  atten- 
dance, and  of  results  as  its  predecessors.  The 
audited  cash  account  will  be  published  in  our 
January  number.  We  expect  it  will  be  found  that 
the  results  amounted  to  about  £10 1. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  which  was 
decorated  with  considerable  artistic  taste,  and  there 
was  a  very  full  attendance  of  members. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  having  offered  a 
cordial  welcome  to  all  present,  stated  that  first 
Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  was  to  have  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  next  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who  had 
consented  to  take  Sir  Algernon's  place,  was  obliged 
o  go  to  County  Fermanagh  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  near  relative.  At  the  last  moment  their  good 
friend,  Canon  Berry,  had  undertaken  to  fill  the 
gap,  and  he  would  now  address  the  meeting. 

Rev.  Canon  Berry  said  every  such  gathering  as 
that  which  he  saw  assembled  there  helped  them  to 
realize  their  common  membership  in  the  family  of 
God.  They  met  there  with  one  common  object  as 
members  of  one  parish  and  as  friends,  and  there  was 
everything  to  draw  them  into  closer  union.  It  was 
through  that  closer  union  within  the  Church  of 
Christ  that  the  objectionable  element  in  the  Socialist 
movement  could  best  be  counteracted.  With 
regard  to  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Church  of 
God,  he  said  what  a  difference  it  would  make  if 
they  had  weekly  offerings  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  parish,  including  a  sufficiency  also  for  the 
various  external  objects  to  which  the  parish  was 
called  to  contribute.  They  must  only  get  to  that 
system  by  "painful  steps  and  slow."  Some 
members  of  our  Church  of  Ireland,  he  understood, 
found  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  on  the  ground  that  as  the 
National  Insurance  Act  was  intended  to  provide 
for  the  sick  there  was  no  need  for  hospitals.  There 
was  a  wonderful  amount  of  ingenuity  connected 
with  that  excuse,  but  what  was  to  become  of  the 
poor  people  who  might  have  to  seek  medical  assis- 
tance during  the  winter,  and  when  they  were  deriv- 
ing no  benefit  under  the  Insurance  Act  ?  They 
would  have  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  hospitals,  so  that 
this  ingenious  excuse  did  not  meet  the  hard  facts 
of  the  case.  He  supposed  there  were  some  people 
who  neglected  to  contribute  to  missionary  work. 
Well,  it  depended  upon  this — did  they  really 
believe  that  they  had  got  a  message  that  was  worth 
sending  or  bringing  to  those  who  had  never  heard 
it  ?  If  so,  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  in  sending  that 
message  to  those  who  are  in  spiritual  darkness  in 


distant  lands.  In  declaring  the  Gift  Day  opened, 
he  wished  the  good  work  God-speed. 

The  gifts  were  then  placed  into  the  box  provided 
for  their  reception  ;  and  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  the  several  items  on  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme were  carried  out.  Many  old  friends  wel- 
comed Mr.  Braddell  once  again  amongst  them  when 
giving  two  of  his  interesting  readings.  Of  the 
concert,  divided  into  two  parts,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  Rev.  Arthur  Oulton,  Rev.  H.  Taylor, 
and  Rev.  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  were  the  per- 
formers, to  say  that  the  music  was  very  good, 
and  that  the  audiences  were  very  pleased.  The 
two  lectures  on  China — on  Changing  China, 
and  on  Chinese  Home  Life  and  Customs — 
riveted  the  attention  of  all  present,  as  only 
one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  of,  and  whose 
whole  heart  is  in  his  work,  can  win  attention. 
It  is  seldom  one  sees  illustrations  so  good.  The 
Rev.  W.  P.  Walsh  left  Ireland  next  day  en  route  for 
the  scene  of  his  labours— Fuh-Kien.  He  carries 
our  best  wishes  with  him.  Another  interesting 
missionary  item  was  "  A  Talk  on  Indian  Life  "  by 
Miss  Salmon ;  and  an  item  that  must  be  specially 
mentioned  was  the  capital  concert  by  the  young 
but  keen  musicians  of  the  Donnybrook  School 
Choir.  Mrs.  Cowan  and  Mrs.  M'Neill  most  kindly 
took  charge  of  the  refreshment-stall,  which  was 
attractively  decorated,  and  where  a  brisk  business  in 
tea-drinking  was  carried  on  during  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Braddell  and  Mr.  Deverell  took  charge  of  the 
"  gift  "  envelopes,  opened  them,  and  counted  the 
contents. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  signed 
the  attendance  book  on  the  "  Gift  Day,"  or  who 
sent  envelopes  to  the  Secretary.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  by  oversight  at  least  twenty  friends 
present  omitted  to  sign  : — 

E.  L.  Adams,  Mrs.  Allendar,  Misses  Arundel, 
Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Ball,  Mrs.  Barker,  J.  and 
Mrs.  Bass,  Mrs.  and  Misses  Bates,  Misses  Beau- 
fort, Stanley  Beere,  Canon  Berry,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Bird,  Miss  Birch,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brunker,  Misses 
Butler,  Miss  Burrell,  R.  and  Mrs.  Bogle,  O.  H. 
Braddell,  Miss  Calvert,  C.  and  Mrs.  Crampton, 
Miss  Croasdaile,  Mrs.  Crosthwait,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
Colonel  Vesey  Davoren,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Davy,  G.  R. 
and  Mrs.  Deverell,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Digges,  E.  and 
Mrs.  Dillon,  Miss  Dillon,  R.  M'C.  Dillon,  Mrs. 
Dunne,  Miss  Flavelle,  Miss  Fleming,  Miss  Galwey, 
Miss  Gillespie,  Miss  Glanville,  Mrs.  Glennon,  Miss 
Goodman,  G.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  M.  W.  Hirsh,  Mrs. 
Holmes,  Rev.  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  Miss 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Sandys-Jackson,  Miss  G.  Jackson, 
Miss  Russell- Jones,  Miss  Kenny,  Mrs.  Keogh, 
Mrs.  Large,  Miss  Somerville  Large,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Latimer,  Mrs.  Lee,  Colonel  L'Estrange,  Miss 
Leddin,  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Little,  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
Misses  Lloyd,  G.  Long,  R.  Luke,  G.  H.,  Mrs.  and 
Misses  Lyster,  Mrs.  Martley,  Miss  Maunsell,  Miss 
A.  M'Aree,  E.  W.  and  Miss  M'Carthy,  Mrs.  and 
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Misses  M'Comas,  Mrs.  M'Cormick,  F.  M'Cormick, 
Rev.  W.  L.  M'Cormick,  Mrs.  M'Neill,  S.  and  Mrs. 
M'Elroy,  Miss  Meadows,  Miss  Meares,  Mrs. 
Medcalf,  R.  S.  Mostyn,  Mrs.  Mounsey,  Mrs. 
Moore,  Miss  Molloy,  Miss  Cecil  Moore,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Moore,  Mrs.  and  Misses  Murphy,  S.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Noblett,  Rev.  R.  A.  Oulton,  Miss  Oldham, 
Mrs.  Oram,  Miss  Overend,  Rev.  T.  M.  and  Mrs. 
Patey,  Miss  King-Parks,  Mrs.  Parker,  Miss  A. 
Peed,  Mrs.  and  Misses  Perrott,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Perrott, 
Miss  E.  C.  Perry,  Mrs.  Pielow,  Mrs.  Pollok,  Miss 
Pollock,  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs.  Price,  Misses  Quin, 
Miss  Quord,  Miss  L.  Ramsay,  Miss  G.  Reade, 
Misses  Ryder,  Miss  Salmon,  Miss  Sandford,  Miss 

G.  Seymour,  Miss  C.  Seymour,  Mrs.  Siree,  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Miss  Jackson- 
Smyth,  T.  and  Miss  Stringer,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Rev. 

H.  Taylor,  Miss  L.  Tristram,  J.  and  Mrs.  Tutty, 
Rev.  VV.  S.  Pakenham  Walsh,  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  G.  and  Mrs.  Waters,  Mrs. 
Webb,  Miss  Welland,  Mrs.  Whitaker,  R.  Wilson, 
Miss  Wilkinson,  Lady  Woodhouse. 


HARVEST  FESTIVAL. 
Conclusion  of  Outline  of  Sermon  by  Rev. 
W.  Baillie. 

It  would  be  just  as  unnatural  to  expect  a  harvest 
of  barley  from  a  sowing  of  wheat  as  to  expect  that 
the  sowing  of  purely  worldly  aims  will  produce  a 
harvest  of  inward  peace  and  of  Christ's  presence. 

The  rich  fool  and  the  prodigal  son  are  examples 
of  men  who  sowed  to  the  flesh,  and  whose  harvest 
in  consequence  corrupted.  Moses  was  a  type  of 
the  man  who  sows  to  the  Spirit.  He  "chose  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  rather  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  The 
sequel  to  his  choice  is  found  in  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  by  God  of  being  chosen  to  meet  with 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  to 
strengthen  Him  for  the  suffering  which  lay  before 
Him. 

No  wonder  St.  Paul  says,  "Be  not  deceived  ; 
God  is  not  mocked."  This  law  of  life  everywhere 
about  us  can  only  act  in  one  way.  The  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  We  are  sowing  either  to 
one  or  other  harvest  :  which  is  it  ?  God  knows 
surely.  May  we  each  have  grace  to  see  and  know 
it  as  surely. 

BOY  SCOUTS. 
7th  South  Dublin  Company  (Donnybrook). 
On  Wednesday  evening,  November  20th,  a  special 
parade  took  place  in  the  Parochial  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  and  presenting  new  troop 
colours.  In  addition  to  our  Company  the  follow- 
ing troops  were  represented  : — 4th  South  Dublin 
(Milltown),  8th  South  Dublin  (Stillorgan),  and  the 
2nd  Bray.  Lieutenant  Pakenham  Walsh,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  for  India,  was 
also  present.  The  appointed  Scout  Service  opened 


with  Hymn  379,  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
after  which  the  Service  was  proceeded  with.  The 
dedication  was  carried  out  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  F.  Day  then  gave  the  boys  a  most 
practical  address  on  "  Temptation." 

Temptation  was  permitted  by  God  for  a  purpose  : 
to  make  us  strong,  hardy  Christians.  Three  rules 
were  specially  to  be  observed  in  the  fight  against  it. 
First,  we  must  do  our  best  to  keep  away  from 
temptation :  we  may  only  expose  ourselves  to  its 
risks  at  the  plain  call  of  duty;  secondly,  we  must 
resist  the  first  beginnings  of  evil,  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  deed  ;  thirdly,  we  must  watch  and  pray,  so  as 
to  store  the  mind  with  what  is  pure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  remaining 
prayers  were  read,  and  the  blessing  pronounced. 

The  Archdeacon  then,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Walsh, 
who  was  most  reluctantly  unable  to  be  present 
owing  to  indisposition,  presented  the  colours  to  the 
troop,  and  the  proceedings  ended  with  the  geneial 
salute  being  sounded  on  the  bugles  by  the  corporals, 
and  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
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BAPTISM, 

Henderson.— October  20th,  George  Alexander 
(born  August  28th),  son  of  William  John  and 
Lucy  Henderson,  the  Cottage,  Clonskeftgh 
Castle. 
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1st  Sunday  in  Advent.  Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m.  Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Children's 
Service,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  11  a.m.    Band  of  Hope,  10.30  a.m.    Study  Circle, 
5  p.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m.  [74,  238,  43. 

Library,  12  noon.  Evening  Prayer,  8.  Preacher— Rev.  E.  G.  Sullivan,  b.a.  Hymns 
Dorcas  Winter  Sale,  2.30-5.30. 

Morning  Prayer,  11.  Young  Folks'  Missionary  Working  Party,  3.30  p.m.  Coal  and  Clothing 

Clubs,  2.30  p.m.    Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a.m. 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.   Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Children's 
Service,  4  p.m. 

[7.30  p.m.  (Annual  Meeting). 

Dorcas,  11  a.m.    Ladies'  Bible  Class,  n  a.m.    Working  Party,  3-4  p.m.     Thrift  Society, 
Ember  Day.    Library,  12  noon.     Mothers'  Meeting,  4  p.m.    Select  Vestry,  5  p.m. 
Evening  Prayer,  8.    Preacher — Rev.  Jf  R.  A.  Donald,  m.a.    Hymns  74,  77,  43. 

[7.30^  p.m. 

Morning  Prayer,  n.  Holy  Communion.  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.  Scouts, 
Catechetical  Class,  10.15  a-m* 


$rd  Sunday  in  Advent.    Men's  Bible  Class,   10  a.m.    Holy  Communion,  11.30  a.m. 
Children's  Service,  4  p.m.    G.F.S.  Bible  Class,  4  p.m. 

Dorcas,  n  a.m.    Study  Circle,  5  p.m.    Thrift  Society,  7.30  p.m.  (Divide  Meeting). 
Ember  Day.    Library,  12  noon.    Evening  Prayer,  8.    Preacher — Rev.  T.  H.  Seale,  m.a. 
Hymns  74,  71,  43. 

Ember  Day,  Morning  Prayer,  n.  Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m.  Scouts,  7.30  p.m. 
Ember  Day.    St.  Thomas.    Morning  Prayer,  11.   


4th  Sunday  in  Advent.    Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.    Children's  Service,  4  p.m. 

[Poor,  &c. 

Christmas  Day.    Holy  Communion,  8  and  11.30  a.m.    Offertory  Collection  for 

St.  Stephen.    Morning  Prayer,  n. 

St.  John  Evangelist.    Morning  Prayer,  11.     Coal  and  Clothing  Clubs,  2.30  p.m. 
Holy  Innocents.    Morning  Prayer,  n. 

Sunday  after  Christinas.   Holy  Communion,  8  a.m.   Men's  Bible  Class,  10  a.m.  Children's 
Service,  4  p.m. 

School  Tea  Party,  5  p.m. 
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CHANTS  FOR  CANTICLES 
FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Te  Deum,  Set  vi. 
Benedictus       ...  70 
*hitroit, — "  Blessed  is 
He." 

Kyrie  ...  ...  Eyre. 

Magnificat  )     D  , 
Nunc  Dim.  \  Barn^ 


HYMNS. 


Mo  EKING  PSAYEE, 

11.30. 


Anth.  (a)  369 
494  236 

Anth.  (b)  589 
56/  35 

Anth.(f)  87  86 
88  508 


Evening  Pkater, 


70    75  J93 
Anth.  {a)  77  58 
68      71  66 

74  76  78 
Christmas  Carols 


92  283 


*  "Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    Hosannah  in  the  Highest." 
t  Commence  each  Service  with  Hymn  232.       %  Holy  Communion,  8  a.m. — Hymn  362. 
§  Commence  each  Service  with  Hymn  83. 
N.B. — Practice  of  Church  Music  in  the  Church  on  Wednesday  evenings  after  Service. 
Anthem  (a)  "  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son."    {Handti).—ls\,  vii.  14,  and  Matt.  i.  23  ;  Isa.  xl.  9  and  lx.  J. 
Anthem  (6)  "  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near."  (Martin). 
Anthem  {c)  (t  There  were  shepherds."    {Handel).— Lujce  ii.  8-14. 
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"See  how  the  ringing  ripples  spread 
Wider,  and  wider  evermore  : 
God  knows  what  word  at  random  said 
Shall  touch  at  last  the  eternal  shore." 

— Canon  Lanobridge. 
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THE  past  is  the  parent  of  the  future,  but 
the  future  keeps  its  secret  locked  from 
the  most  prying  eyes.  All  things  change 
and  come  to  an  end,  but  the  student  of 
history,  who  has  learned  to  trust  God,  sees  in 
the  story  of  the  past  the  hand  of  the  unchanging 
God,  and  relying  on  Him  knows  that  what  will  be, 
will  be  under  His  guidance  and  direction.  He  is 
aware  of  the  wrath  and  folly  of  men,  and  He 
can  make  it  praise  Him.  Through  clouds  and 
darkness  He  has  led  His  own  in  the  past,  and  He 
will  not  forsake  them  in  the  years  that  lie  before 
them.  They  may  fear,  but  they  are  called  upon 
to  trust  Him,  and  in  that  confidence  they  can 
face  the  unknown  and  greet  it  with  courage  and 
confidence. 

Seldom  have  Irish  Churchmen  looked  into 
the  future  with  more  anxious  uncertainty  than 
they  gaze  to-day.  1912  they  feel  is  big  with 
fate  for  them.  The  working  of  political  oppor- 
tunism has  brought  them  near  a  crisis.  The 
exigencies  of  party  warfare  have  made  it  possible 
for  schemes  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pass 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  imder 
certain  circumstances  to  become  law  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Some  of 
these  plans  very  vitally  affect  the  life  of  Irish 
Churchmen  who  share  with  their  fellow -Pro- 
testants certain  fears  that  perplex  and  trouble 
their  hearts.  It  is  natural  to  dread  that  which 
has  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  apprehen- 
sion. Even  when  it  seemed  far  off  it  inspired 
disquiet — now  that  it  seems  to  be  at  hand  the 
danger  must  be  felt  more  keenly.  Yet  it  is  at 
such  time  our  faith  is  tried  and  our  confidence 
in  God  is  tested.  If  we  are  the  sheep  of  1 1  is 
pasture  we  cannot  place  our  trust  in  any  but 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  sustained  by  Him  we 
shall  pass  through  all  dangers  under  His  gracious 
protection. 

Churchmen  can  best  serve  their  country  by 
serving  God.  We  believe  we  have  a  mission  to 
fulfil  and  a  duty  to  perform  in  our  native  land. 
We  claim  no  ascendency  and  wish  to  see  our 


country  prosperous — dwelling  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God.  Unless  the  Truth  we  hold  and  fol- 
low makes  us  better  men  and  women  than  the 
error  we  cannot  accept  makes  those  who  are  its 

subjects,  then  we  must  reconsider  our  ways  

for  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  The  possession 
of  an  open  Bible  and  the  Truth  of  Christianity 
bring  with  them  the  moral  responsibility  of 
being  Christlike  and  devoted  in  the  service  of 
God,  who  has  reserved  His  Church  through  days 
of  gloom  and  danger.  The  more  Christlike  we 
are,  the  more  loyal  to  His  teaching  and  the  better 
men  and  women  we  show  ourselves,  the  stronger 
will  be  our  testimony  against  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  nation. 
God  calls  us  to  trust  Him  the  more  when  the 
clouds  are  dark.  This  is  not  the  hour  for  faint- 
heartedness— it  is  the  time  for  the  display  of  a 
deeper  confidence  in  Him  and  a  more  buoyant 
faith.  If  every  member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
begin  the  New  Year  determined  to  be  more 
instant  in  prayer,  more  constant  in  meditation 
upon  the  Scriptures,  more  regular  in  attendance 
at  the  House  of  God  and  the  means  of  grace,  and 
more  ready  to  help  those  inneed,  1012  will  be  the 
best,  brightest  year  they  have  seen  in  their  lives. 
The  effect  of  holy  living  will  be  manifested 
throughout  all  our  parishes  and  it  will  tell  on 
our  neighbours. 

In  the  crises  of  the  past  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  more  resolute  adhesion  to  the  programme  pin 
forward  by  the  present  Government  than  there  is 
to-day.  The  commercial  development  of  the 
country,  the  realized  benefits  Of  enlightened 
Government  and  t he  consciousness  thai  union 
within  the  United  Kingdom  gives  strength  and 
security  have  slow  ly  chanced  the  ideals  of  many 

who  shouted  with  tiie  majority  in  the  South  and 

West.  They  are  open  to  impressions.  No  man 
is  too  humble  to  oseapo  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
for  Christ  and  no  woman  too  weak  to  show  forth 
the  holy  radiance  of  a  devoted  life.  Our  characters 
will  influence  those  of  our  neighbours,  who  will 
ask  "  Why  do  people  so  good  and  true  as  Irish 
Churchmen  oppose  what  we  have  advocated  ?  " 


\vnlea  jor  tnu  Magazine ,  ■ 

THE  CARPENTER.  (See  page  19.)  * 

When  Jesus  paus'd  amid  His  labour,"  leaning  Did  He,  like  me,  thus  ponder  o'er  the  meaning 

Upon  His  plane  to  take  a  moment's  breath,        g  Of  birth,  and  life,  and  death  ? 


By  the  Rev.  Q.  L.  RICHARDSON,  N.A., 

Rev.  Lewis  David  Owen,  Curate 
of  Ystraddach  Cwm,  Glamorgan, 
writes  :  "  I  came  across  two  letters 
of  yours,  written  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Rehoboam  Wagstaff  e  last  year,  on 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  and  the 
value  of  having  a  National  Church.  No  doubt 
Churchpeople  in  England  need  to  study  the 
history  and  present  position  of  the  Church  far 
more  seriously  than  they  do  ;  but  it  is  upon  us 
who  live  in  that  part  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  is  situated  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
that  the  attack  will  first  come.  We,  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Church  in  these  islands,  are  set  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle ;  and  if  we  are  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  will  shell  the  main  body  in 
England  from  the  position  they  have  won. 
Can  you  not  help  English  Churchmen  to  see 
that  because  *  we  are  not  divided,  all  one 
body  we,'  our  cause  is  theirs,  and  that  in  fight- 
ing for  Wales  they  are  fighting  for  England  ?  "J 

DEAR  Sir,— 
I  am,  by  the  nature  of  my  occupation,  dis- 
inclined to  take  any  public  part  in  politics.  I  do 
not  inquire  whether  the  members  of  my  congre- 
gation are  Liberal  or  Conservative  or  Socialist. 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  every  man  forms  his 
opinions  from  his  experience  of  life,  and  votes 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  interest  of 
the  nation  and  the  claims  of  justice.  Let  me 
therefore  confine  the  discussion  to  two  points 
of  paramount  importance  to  every  man  who  is 
not  blindly  fanatical  in  his  politics. 

I.  Is  ike  DisestublisJvment  and  Disendowment 
of  the  four  Dioceses  of  Hie  Church  which  are 
Situated  in  Wales  required  or  desirable  for 
the  nation's  welfare  '. 

We  who  are  members  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  are  all  in  one  boat.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "Welsh  Church,"  any  more  than 
there  is  a  Yorkshire  or  a  Lincolnshire  Church. 
If  you  were  appointed  to  a  curacy  or  living  in 
England,  your  testimonials  would  be  signed  by 
three  Welsh  incumbents  and  countersigned  by  a 
Welsh  Bishop.  They  would  then  be  sent  to  the 
English  Bishop  whose  diocese  you  proposed  to 
enter,  and  you  would  pass  when  your  "  Letters 
of  Orders"  had  been  examined  with  no  more 
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Rector  of  Burton  Latimer,  Northants. 

trouble  than  if  you  were  moving  from  Peter- 
borough to  Leicester.  This  conclusively  proves 
that  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned  the  Church 
in  the  two  countries  is  absolutely  one  and  the 
same,  There  is  no  question  of  passing  from 
one  Church  to  another,  or  from  one  branch  of  the 
Church  to  another.  And  of  course  what  applies 
to  the  clergy  holds  good  also  of  the  Church  lay- 
man. When  a  man  offers  himself  for  Church 
work  as  a  lay-reader,  a  sidesman,  churchwarden 
or  teacher,  the  question  is  not  "Do  you  come 
from  Wales  ?  "  but  "Are  you  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  ?" 

If  a  Churchman  thinks  that  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment  would  be  good  for  England, 
then  let  him  vote  for  it  in  Wales.  But  if  he 
holds  the  contrary  opinion,  let  him  not  delude 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  dealing  with  two 
separate  problems — that  he  may  say  "yes"  in 
one  case  and  "no"  in  the  other ;  for  the  problem 
is  one  and  the  same.  Therefore  all  the  argu- 
ments by  which  I  supported  the  case  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  National  Church  in  my  former 
letter  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  case  for  the 
Church  in  Wales.  The  nation  might  decide  at 
the  polls  that  it  would  be  for  the  national  wel- 
fare to  put  down  the  Christian  religion  with  a 
strong  hand.  This  was  attempted  by  the  French 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  Jews  in 
St.  Paul's  day.  But  no  one  would  support  such  a 
policy  to-day ;  and  if  we  had  a  Referendum  of 
the  people  to-morrow  I  believe  a  clear  majority 
would  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National 
Church  as  a  mainstay  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation.  One  danger  is  lest  sectional  votes  should 
dismember  the  Church  piecemeal.  And  of  000X86 
the  attack  is  made  where  our  opponents  think, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Church  is  weakest 

II.  Hare  we  Churchpeople  a  just  cause  in  c: 
lag  on  (he  coming  struggfet 

I  indulge   in    no   rhetoric   about  "robbery." 

"sacrilege,"  and  " spoliation."   I  will  not  even 

throw  back  the  old  aOOUSatiOD  about  the  "lo.ive- 

ami  fishes."  I  only  ^sk  dispassionately-— la  it 
just  to  confiscate  funds  which  have  been  left  to 
a  particular  corporation  or  society  and  utilise 
them  for  purposes  other  than  the  purposes  which 

the  donors  had  in  view?  There  can  only  he  one 
>  H  2 
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A  Church  Screen  made  by  the  men  of  Christ  Church, 
New  Holland,  near  Hull. 

answer  to  this  question,  whether  a  man  is  a 
Red,  a  Yellow,  or  a  Blue  in  his  political  opinions 
as  long  as  individuals  or  corporations  have  a 
right  to  hold  and  bequeath  property ;  and  that 
answer  is  No.  The  only  exception  is  in  cases 
where  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was 
formed  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  where  the  trus- 
tees are  misapplying  the  trust.  But  no  one  in 
his  senses  alleges  either  of  these  things  against 
the  Church  of  England.  As  a  matter  of  justice 
the  Church  in  Wales,  equally  with  the  Church 
in  England,  has  the  same  right  to 
her  endowments  as  the  Oddfellows 
or  Foresters  have  to  their  trust 
funds,  or  the  "  Free  Churches"  to 
theirs.   How  unjust  the  proposals 


of  the  1909  Bill  were  will  appear  if  you  look 
at  the  appended  statement,  which  shows  how 
Disendowment  would  affect  the  largest  town 
in  Wales,  viz.,  Cardiff. 

Cardiff  Church  Committee  Manifesto. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Bill  on  the  Parishes 
in  Cardiff1} 

1.  The  total  endowments  of  the  thirteen 
Parishes  amounted  to  £3,041  gross  a  year. 

The  Bill  takes  away  £2,425  a  year. 
The  Bill  leaves  only  £616  a  year. 

2.  The  amount  taken  away  will  be  distributed 
as  follows  by  the  Bill : — 

To  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission     . . .  £628. 

To  the  County  Council  .,.   £373. 

To  the  Council  of  Wales  (set  up  by 

the  Bill)  £1,424 

3.  The  figures  for  the  separate  Parishes  work 
out  as  follows  : — 


Nett  Endowments  LEFT 

Endo  *rnents 

(Gross). 

TAKFiN  AWAY 
(Gross). 

St.  Paul,  Grangetown 

£6 

 £204 

St.  Dyfrig  ... 

£45 

 £195 

St.  Saviour,  Roath 

£54 

 £200 

St.  German,  Roath  ... 

£70 

 £150 

St.  Stephen  ... 

£100 

  £50 

St.  Mary   

£341 

  £41 

St.  John,  Canton 

Nothing 

  All 

St.  Catherine,  Canton 

Nothing 

  All 

St.  John  Baptist 

Nothing 

  All 

St.  Andrew  ... 

Nothing 

  All 

Roath 

Nothing 

  All 

St.  Martin,  Roath 

Nothing 

...  All 

All  Saints'  and  Dewi 

Sant 

Nothing 

  All 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the 

sum  of  £600  a 

year,  now  granted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission towards  the  stipends  of  Assistant  Clergy 
in  Cardiff,  will  cease  to  be  paid  immediately  on 
the  Bill  becoming  law. 

Next  month  I  shall  consider  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  "  Established 
Church  (Wales)  Bill "  introduced  in 
1909.  Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Penn. 


Do  You  Know? 

A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  THOMPSON. 


I. 

1.  Where  else  than  in  the  Order  of  Holy 
Communion  does  the  form  of  Absolution 
there  given  occur'? 

2.  In  what  words  does  the  Prayer  Book 
explain  the  term  "  Catholic"? 

3.  Find  a  place  where  "  Nativity  "  means 
Birth,  and  two  where  it  means  Birthday. 

4.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  position  of  the 
Church  Catechism  ? 


5.  Find  a  prayer  which  ends  with  the  word 
"  everlastingly." 

6.  What  prayer  bears  the  name  of  its 
author  ? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Sabaoth  ? 

8.  What  passage  is  used  twice  as  a  Holy 
Gospel?  - 

9.  How  many  examples  do  you  count  up 
of  passages  headed  "For  the  Epistle"? 

10.  Find  one  Prayer  and  three  Collects 
addressed  to  our  Saviour. 


#%  Answers  to  the  above  questions  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  should  be  kept 
to  be  compared  with  the  AuLhor's  answers  to  be  published  iti  the  February  Number. 


OIR3:   OUR   NEW  SERIAL. 

®       ®       ®    By  MORICE  GEK3&D.    0       ®  ® 


1-WO  men  sat  at 
a  light,  orna- 
mental table,  drinking  coffee  after  dinner. 

The  room  was  handsomely  furnished,  one  of 
a  suite  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in  St.  James's 
Terrace.  It  was  a  June  night,  the  window  was 
wide  open ;  beyond  an,  iron  railing  vehicles 
passed  up  and  down  continually  :  carriages, 
motor-omnibuses,  taxi-cabs. 

The  men,  although  there  was  little  difference 
in  age  between  them,  were  a  great  contrast  to 
one  another.  Philip  Compton,  who  was  acting 
as  host  to  his  friend,  was  tall,  strong,  stalwart, 
bronzed  with  a  fine  hue  of  health;  his  guest,  Dr. 
Stanton,  was  also  tall,  with  a  length  of  limb 
apparent  even  when  he  was  sitting,  but  narrow 
across  the  shoulders,  his  face  thin  and  worn,  his 
hands  indicating  the  nervous  man  on  the  point 
of  breakdown. 

Oompton  looked  at  his  friend  anxiously  from 
time  to  time ;  he  was  distressed  to  see  his  con- 
dition. They  had  been  at  Cambridge  together, 
and  had  parted  there  ten  years  before,  never 
having  met  since.  Dr.  Stanton  had  taken  a  very 
high  medical  degree,  could  have  occupied  almost 
any  position  he  chose,  but  had  preferred  a  com- 
bination of  hospital  practice  in  one  of  the  busiest 
London  hospitals,  and  residence  in  a  slum  neigh- 
bourhood. A  man  of  considerable  means,  the 
fact  that  his  profession  from  henceforward  en- 
tailed an  enormous  amount  of  work,  with  very 
little  corresponding  pay,  did  not  weigh  with 
Maurice  Stanton  in  the  least.  For  ten  years  he 
had  over-driven  the  machine  of  his  physical 
strength,  taking  neither  rest  nor  recreation. 

The  end  was  inevitable,  and  had  just  come— 
breakdown  ! 

Philip  Oompton,  on  the  contrary,  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  time  in  the 
pursuit  of  adventure,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand, 
exploring  strange  parts  of  the  world,  bringing 
home  at  last  many  trophies  of  the  chase,  which 
he  had  stored  on  loan  at  a  museum  until  he  had 
a  place  to  put  them.  In  the  meantime  a  cousin 
had  died  who  had  amassed  enormous  wealth 
by  successful  trading,  and  had  left  it  all  to 
Philip  Compton,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
latter,  as  he  had  only  seen  his  relation  about 
twice  in  his  life. 

During  dinner  the  two  friends,  meeting  after 
so  long  a  separation,  had  discussed  trivial  things 
with  that  restraint  which  is  often  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  a  manservant  is  hovering  near. 
Now  they  were  free  to  talk. 
"  You  have  heard  that  I  am  a  rich  man, 
Maurice  ?  " 

"1  saw  a  summary  of  Mr.  Claud  Oompton'a 
will  in  the  papers." 

"The  question  arises,  what  am  1  to  do  with 


CHATTER  I.  Two  Friends. 
it?  I  came  to  England  with  a  view  to  settling 
down,  taking  a  place  in  the  country,  and  acting 
the  part  of  a  country  gentleman  in  a  small  way  ; 
now  this  money  has  come  and  thrown  all  my 
plans  out  of  gear." 

"But  why  need  it?"  his  friend  asked.  "In- 
stead of  being  a  country  gentleman  in  a  small 
way,  buy  an  estate  and  do  it  in  more  complete 
fashion.  After  all,"  he  added  rather  bitterly, 
"you  have  the  graatest  asset  in  life,  which  is 
denied  to  me."  As  he  spoke  he  >oked  at  his 
own  trembling,  nervous  hands,  whien  could  not 
set  down  the  coffee  cup  without  making  it 
clatter. 

Compton  nodded  sympathetically.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  thsnk  God  I  have  that,  and  I  want 
you  to  have  it,  too  ;  I  want  to  see  your  strength 
and  health  as  they  were  when  you  and  I  parted 
—just  think — ten  years  ago  !  " 

"I  want  that,  too,  that  I  may  be  able  to  go  on 
with  my  work,  work  which  I  sometimes  think 
—I  suppose  it  is  vain  on  my  part — no  one  but 
myself  can  quite  do." 

It  was  true,  in  a  sense,  and  Compton  had 
already  heard  it ;  that  curious  amalgam  of  sym- 
pathy and  dexterity  which  went  to  make  up  a 
great  surgeon's  equipment  was  possessed  by 
Maurice  Stanton  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He 
would  indeed  be  missed,  was,  in  fact,  already 
missed,  by  hundreds  of  poor  patients,  to  whom 
he  brought  alleviation  of  pain. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do,"  Comp- 
ton said,  "and  you  come  into  the  plan." 

"I!" 

'*  Yes,  you  !  1  am  going  to  take  you  in  hand. 
Years  ago  you  used  to  be  my  mentor,  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend';  now  the  pos'uions  are 
reversed,  you  need  looking  after,  and  I  am  the 
man  to  do  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  set  up  a  nursing-home,  or 
to  build  a  lunatic  asylum,  with  me  as  the  first 
patient  ?  " 

Compton  laughed.  "  Not  quite  so  bad  as  either 
of  your  suggestions.  I  found  out  a  little  while 
ago,  when  looking  over  some  old  papers  of  my 
mother's,  that  her  people — -you  know  she  was 
Scotch — used  to  own  a  large  traet  of  more  or  loss 
barren,  but  beautiful  coast-line  on  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.  It  passed  awiy  from  them, 
and  now  the  estate  happens  to  be  in  the  market  ; 
I  made  arrangements  yesterday  with  my  BOlftat- 
tor  to  buy  it.  It  seems  that  1  shall  OWB  some 
thousands  of  acres,  half-a  dozen  islands,  a  line 
eoast  -line,  and  mlaml.  incidentally,  a  doer-fore-: 
There  is,  I  am  told,  a  convenient  modern  house 
in  a  good  stat  e  of  repair.  Inhabited  at  the  present 
time  by  the  steward  of  the  estate  and  his  wife. 
I  intend  to  livo  there,  at  any  rati  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  of  each  year,  while  1 
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shall  keep  on  these  rooms  for  the  more  inclement 
months." 
"  Where  do  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  shall  take  you  with  me !  I  am  told  there 
is  no  better  spot  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
where  a  man  may  recruit,  who  has  run  down,  as 
you  have." 

Dr.  Stanton  sat  back  in  his  easy  chair,  his 
head  resting  against  the  cushioned  top,  his  eyes 
closed.  In  this  position  he  looked  utterly  worn 
and  cadaverous,  a  greater  wreck  than  he  had 
done  before,  when  the  fire  from  his  eyes  lent 
animation  to  his  face. 

His  friend  looked  at  him  with  genuine  sym- 
pathy; he  was  stirred  after  a  fashion  he  had  not 
experienced  for  years. 

When  at  last  Dr.  Stanton  looked  up,  he  asked 
a  question  for  which  Compton  was  not  prepared. 

"What  sort  of  people  are  there  on  your 
estate?" 

"  Mainly  crofters,  that  is,  men  who  farm  what 
we  should  call  here  a  small  holding  ;  fishermen, 
a  few  larger  sheep-masters,  gillies.  I  believe  for 
miles  there  is  hardly  any  other  house  of  any 
importance  except  mine,  which  is  called,  by  the 
by,  Skirls  House." 

Dr.  Stanton  sat  up  straight  and  looked  at  his 
friend,  his  eyes  large  and  luminous  ;  he  seemed 
to  see  visions  far  beyond  the  view  from  the  win- 
dow, the  noisy  street,  the  quiet  far-stretching 
park ;  to  be  looking  into  a  world  of  imagination, 
painting  a  picture  for  himself. 

"What  a  lot  of  good  a  rich  man,  a  man  able 
to  help  as  much  as  he  liked,  could  do  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood such  as  you  describe,  where  men  drag 
a  hard  living  out  of  stormy  seas  or  from  un- 
responsive soil;  where  women  and  children  must 
often  go  hungry  ;  where  a  great  storm  may  mean 
more  than  disaster,  homes  left  desolate,  families 
without  their  bread-winner.  There  you  would 
step  in,  you  who  would  be  God's  steward,  raised 
up  and  appointed  for  that  very  purpose." 

Compton  laughed  a  little  uneasily.  "  What  a 
strange  chap  you  are,"  he  said.  "I  never  knew 
any  one  like  you.  Fancy  your  thinking  of 
such  things ;  they  would  never  enter  my 
head;  shooting  and  fishing,  deer-stalking, 
having  my  small  yacht  and  learning  how  to 
thread  in  and  out  of  devious  and  difficult 
channels,  that  is  what  I  thought  of  when  I 
bought  the  property  ;  with  a  little  senti- 
ment thrown  in  because  it  once  belonged 
to  my  people." 

"You  do  not  know  yourself  yet,"  Stan- 
ton answered;  "you  are  an  undiscovered 
country,  and  one  day  you  will  own  that  I 
am  speaking  the  truth." 

"  I  call  that  an  accusation ;  I  always 
thought  I  was  open  and  above  board,  if 
nothing  else ! " 

"So  you  are,  open  to  me;  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself.  Well,  I  will 
come  and  see  you  make  a  start." 

"That's  a  bargain  !  "    Compton  stretched 
out  his  hand.    "  Shake  hands  on  it." 


CHAPTER  II.  Moira. 

Moira  Lefroy  !  Moira  of  the  Manse !  Our  Miss 
Moira !  Various  were  the  names  by  which 
she  was  known,  but  to  describe  her,  ah  !  that  is 
another  thing,  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Moira  of  the  raven  hair  and  blue  eyes,  a 
combination  distinguishing  enough  by  itself, 
freckled  and  fair,  bronzed  and  yet  clear ;  sun- 
kissed,  well  might  the  sun  enjoy  the  privilege ; 
lips  like  the  tiniest  bows,  chin  clear  cut,  a  little 
protruding,  showing  character ;  ears  and  nose  of 
the  daintiest,  arched  brows  under  a  low,  broad 
forehead.  A  figure  trim  and  yet  rounded,  clad 
in  a  tight-fitting  gown  surmounted  by  a  sailor 
hat,  or  tarn  o'  shanter. 

Moira  came  out  of  the  cottage  on  the  Shelf, 
looking  troubled. 

The  Shelf  jutted  out  into  the  coast-line,  a  low 
headland.  Below  the  cottage,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  land  on  which  it  was  built,  was 
an  inlet,  with  a  shelving  beach,  down  which 
boats  were  launched  for  the  fishing.  Lining  the 
more  shelving  land  opposite  the  cottage  was  a 
hamlet,  small  houses  clustered  together,  occupied 
entirely  by  fioher- 
folk. 

The  Gray  sons,  who 
lived  at  the  cottage 
on  the  Shelf,  had 
that  side  of  the  inlet 
all  to  them- 
selves ;  the  .,;;>, 
rest  of  the 
ground  was 
too  steep  to 
afford  a  c  - 
comm  o  d  a- 


Yes,'  he  said,  •  I  thank 
God  I  have  that.'  " — 
Page  5. 
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tion  for  building  pur- 
poses.   Simon  Grayson 
lived    by  fishing;  he 
was  an  intrepid  and 
clever  sailor,  working 
his  boat  with  the  aid 
of  his  son,  the  latter 
called  Tom,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Mrs.     Grayson  went 
once  a  week   to  the 
Parsonage,  two  miles 
away,  to  wash  for  the 
family  there.  There 
was    only    one  other 
child,   who   had  now 
attained    the    age  of 
seven    years.  Little 
Victor    Grayson  was 
the    darling    of  the 
neighbourhood,  too 
pretty  for  a  boy,  some 
said ;  and  his  mother 
allowed  his  fair  hair  to 
curl  at  will  round  his 
chubby  face.  Before 
the  lad  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school  she  took  him 
with  her  to  the  Parsonage,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Moira' s 
mother,  Mrs.  Lefroy.  There 
he  was  made  a  great  pet  by 
every  one,  from  the  parson 
downwards.     Moira  idolized  y 
him;   she  was  in  her  teens 
then,  and  used  to  ride  her 
Highland  pony  to  school,  ten  miles 
away,  at  the  county  town  of  Auch- 
line. 

Now  Victor  was  himself  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  It  was 
situated  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  Shelf  cottage  and  the  hamlet 
opposite  to  it,  at  a  corner  of  two 
cross  roads,  convenient  for  the  chil- 
dren to  reach  from  two  or  three 
villages  some  distances  apart.  Victor  cried  when 
he  found  that  the  growing  responsibilities  of  life 
prevented  his'accompanying  his  mother  on  these 
weekly  expeditions  to  the  Parsonage,  but  his 
tears  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  new 
order  of  things  ;  to  school  he  must  go.  week  in, 
week  out ;  his  father  would  have  insisted  upon 
it,  even  if  the  Inspector  had  not  been  a  formid- 
able person,  whose  will  was  law. 

Now,  however,  the  child  was  ill,  seriously  ill, 
tossing  in  his  little  bed  with  flushed  face,  crying 
every  now  and  then,  as  spasms  of  pain  shook 
his  small  frame.  No  one  seemed  to  know  quite 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  illness,  which  had 
begun,  suddenly  enough,  one  hot  afternoon  in 
.Tune.  There  was  no  doctor  nearer  than  Auch- 
line,,  and  he  a  vastly  busy  man.  with  a  practice 
covering  a  wide  area,  twenty  miles  broad.  Re- 
sort was  only  had  to  Dr.   Habershom  when 


absolutely  necessary.  The  parson 
himself  was  no  mean  exponent  of  the 
healing  art,  and  was  generally  called 
in  to  advise  in  the  first  instance  when 
simple  remedies  failed  or  disease 
baffled  the  diagnosis  of  the  women. 

Mr.  Lefroy  had  seen  Victor  more 
than  once,  but  without  satisfying  him- 
self. He  thought  at  first  it  was  a 
feverish  attack,  brought  about  by 
indigestion,  which  would  speedily 
pass ;  the  child  had  no  doubt  eaten 
something  which  had  dis- 
U  turbed  his  system.  Had  there 

been  scarlet  fever  in  the  dis- 
^: : ;  .       trict,  the  flushed  cheeks,  hot, 
\  dry  hands    and  feet,  with 

occasional    incoherent  wan- 
derings, would  have  been  set 
down  to  this  cause;  but  no 
epidemic  could  be 
traced  to  account 
for  the  malady. 

Moira  had  been 
with  Victor  for  the 
last  two  hours.  She 
came  out  now  into 
the  open  air  to 
consider  what  had 
better  be  done,  and 
get  a  freshening 
wind  upon  her  face. 

Mrs.  Grayson 
stood  by  her  side  ; 
Simon  and  Tom 
were  away  fishing. 

"  What  do  you 
think  of  him, 
miss?"  Mrs.  Gray- 
son asked  her 
anxiously,  wiping 
her  eye  with  the 
cornerof  her apron, 
The  moans  of  t  be 
child  reached  them 
from  the  open 
casement  above,  the  sound  mingling  with  the 
splash  of  the  waves  along  the  shingly  beach  : 
sea-gulls  soared  over  head,  white  and  grey, 
occasionally  diving  down  close  to  the  cottage, 
as  if  1  hey  would  go  in  at  the  window. 

"  T  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him  :  1  quite 
thought  an  hour  ago  he  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better:  he  was  certainly  easier:  now  the  pa  r. 
and  fever  have  come  on  again." 

As  Moira  spoke  she  Looked  out  to  sea  j  miles 
of  phosphorescent  water  stretched  away  on  all 

sides,  dimpling  in  the  evening  sunlight.  Right 
in  front,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  dim 
outline  of  an  island  could  be  seen  bounding  the 
view  in  that  direction  :  everywhere  else  was  open 
water.  Two  sailing  craft  attracted  her  at  tention. 
She  turned  to  look  at  them  more  closely,  ad 
vanoing  to  the  low  railing  which  guarded  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  cliff  before  the  cottage. 


Moira  came  out  of  the  cottage  door  with 
hurried  steps."— Page  10. 
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Now  I  know  to  whom  the  big  yacht  belongs,'  Moira  exclaimed. 


some  ten  yards  from  the  door.  The  smaller  boat 
was  familiar  enough,  a  yacht  of  some  three  tons, 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  island  just 
mentioned,  which  bounded  the  horizon  in  a 
northerly  direction— the  Isle  of  St.  Denys.  David 
Dugdale  of  Galashiels  owned  the  island  and  the 
boat;  he  would  likewise  also  be  more  than  de- 
lighted if  he  could  add  another  item  to  his  pos- 
sessions—Moira  herself!  The  girl  instinctively 
knew  it,  although  not  a  word  of  love  had  passed 
between  them,  and  her  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters was  singularly  limited,  in  spite  of  her 
twenty-one  years." 

"Yon's  Galashiels'  bit  boat,"  Mrs.  Grayson 
commented;  she  had  kept  pace  with  Moira  as 
the  latter  moved  forward  ;  "  he  doubtless  knows, 
miss,  you  are  here,  and  is  come  to  offer  to  take 
you  home." 

The  Parsonage  occupied  a  pleasant  position  at 
the  head  of  the  next  bay,  and  so  could  be  reached 
either  by  sea  or  land. 

"I  don't  know  how  Mr.  Dugdale  should  be 
aware  I  was  coming  here  this  afternoon."  She 
flushed  as  she  spoke,  the  flush  of  consciousness, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  displeasure.  ' 


"  Galashiels  "—  men  more  often 
than  not  were  called  after  their  pro- 
perty instead  of  by  their  surnames 
— "kens  most  things  that  have  to 
do  with  you,  miss." 

"I  should  have  thought  he  had 
somethkig  better  to  do,"  Moira  re- 
plied indifferently.  "I  wonder," 
she  added  quickly,  as  if  to  change 
the  subject,  "to  whom  the  big  yacht 
belongs  ;  I  have  never  seen  it  before 
in  these  waters ;  it's  a  beauty." 
"That  it  is,  miss." 
The  larger  vessel,  some  six  times 
the  size  of  Dugdale's  yacht,  was 
coming  along  at  a  spanking  pace, 
with  white  sails  catching  the  light- 
breeze,  like  some  noble  swan,  breast- 
ing the  water  from  before  it. 

It  seemed  as  if  Dugdale  was  trying 
to  race  the  rival  yacht,  but  in  spite 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  water,  the 
idea  was  ludicrous ;  The  Fury,  as  his 
boat  was  called,  did  not  stand  a 
chance,  the  other  in  the  coast  par- 
lance could  have  sailed  round  it. 

A  new  interest  arose  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  a  barouche,  drawn  by  two 
fine  horses,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, drove  down  the  steep  road  to 
the  landing  stage,  the  restive  horses 
requiring  skilful  management  as 
soon  as  they  felt  the  sanded  path 
under  their  feet,  and  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  going  in  and  out  of  the 
ruts  formed  by  heavy  carts  bringing 
up  sea-weed  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year. 

"Now  I  know  to  whom  the  big 
yacht  belongs,"  Moira  exclaimed. 
"  I  expect  the  gentleman  himself  is  on  board, 
the  new  owner  of  Skirls  House."  The  girl 
looked  with  enhanced  curiosity  upon  the  vessel 
making  for  the  shore.  In  a  life  composed  of 
little  things,  this  was  an  event. 

CHAPTER  III.    The  Appeal  of  the  Child. 

"  Yon's  a  fine  carriage,"  Mrs.  Grayson  remarked, 
having  looked  it  well  over  after  the  slow  fashion 
which  obtains  in  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
where  both  thought  and  action  are  naturally 
deliberate.  "I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  it, 
miss ;  Skirls  must  be  a  rich  man.  Well,  there 
are  not  many  about,  that's  certain."  So  saying 
she  turned  back  into  the  cottage  to  look  after 
her  child. 

Moira  remained  alone,  watching  the  boats 
with  a  kind  of  fascination.  They  had  to  tack 
to  get  into  the  small  harbour.  The  girl  had 
had  a  long  experience  of  seamanship  in  those 
waters,  and  could  handle  a  tiller,  or  a  sail  her- 
self at  a  pinch,  without  discredit.  This  know- 
ledge made  her  appreciate  the  skill  which  was 
being  displayed  in  the  channel  almost  at  her 
feet.    Rivalry,  and  something  more  than  rivalry, 
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personal  feeling,  seemed  to  possess  these  two 
vessels,  alone  on  the  water. 

One  side  of  Dugd  ale's  character  she  had  never 
seen,  but  she  knew  he  was  credited  with  it  by 
his  inferiors  in  the  social  scale ;  he  was  said  to 
be  a  violent  man  when  angry,  a  hard  man  who 
could  be  cruel  if  occasion  served. 

In  appearance  the  owner  of  Galashiels  sug- 
gested a  Viking,  who  might  have  come  from 
Denmark  or  Sweden  to  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
a  thousand  years  earlier — perhaps  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  old  Viking  ancestry  lurked  in  his 
veins.  He  was  a  big  man,  fair,  with  blue  eyes, 
a  prominent  nose  and  hawk-like  chin,  as  if  he 
were  prepared  to  strike,  withal  a  handsome  man 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Running  out  into  the  sea  from  the  beach  of 
the  small  harbour  was  a  narrow  wooden  land- 
ing-stage, used  when  unloading  the  fish  from 
the  big  creels  when  the  tide  was  low. 

The  larger  yacht  made  for  this  erection.  Moira 
could  now  recognize  the  man  at  the  helm ;  he 
was  a  fisherman  from  the  neighbouring  Port 
Scorrier,  who  knowing  the  district  well  had 
doubtless  undertaken  to  pilot  the  yacht  the .  last 
few  miles  to  its  destination.  She  could  also 
read  the  name  of  the  boat  as  it  warped  into  its 
place  :  it  was  called  the  Sea-mew. 

The  footman  had  come  down  to  assist  in  the 
landing.    Two  gentlemen  stepped  over  the  side 
of  the  yacht  and  walked  up  the  planking,  while 
behind  them 
servants  were 
busy  with  lug- 
gage. 

,  Moira  had 
stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two ; 
she  did  not 
wish  to  be 
noticed,  at 
the  same  time 
her  curiosity 
prompted  her 
to  remain 
where  she 
could  still  see 
the  scene.  One 
of  the  gentle- 
men struck  her 
at  once  with 
his  fine  pro- 
portions and 
eager  carri- 
age, a  man  of 
strength,  de- 
termination, 
energy ;  the 
other  quite  as 
tall,  but  with 
stpoping  shoul- 
ders, head  bent 
a  little  forward 
as  if  he  were 


the  girl  liked  his  face,  the  clear-cut  profile,  the 
high-bred  intelligence  which  she  realized  to  be  his 
characteristic  with  a  woman's  quick  intuition. 

She  began  to  wonder  which  of  them  was  the 
owner  of  Skirls.  The  doubt  was  removed  imme- 
diately; the  broad-shouldered  man  gave  some 
order  to  the  coachman  after  the  latter  had 
saluted.  She  expected  to  see  them  get  into  the 
carriage,  but  instead  they  walked  up  the  steep 
indented  road  towards  the  summit  of  the  low 
cliff. 

Doubtless  this  was  done,  to  save  the  horses, 
the  road  being  anything  but  favourable  for  the 
first  fifty  yards. 

Moira  turned  swiftly,  making  for  the  door  of 
the  cottage  ;  her  parting  glance  had  shown  her 
The  Fury  brought  in  and  beached,  with  its 
owner  getting  out  of  it;  she  knew  that  in  a 
few  minutes  he  would  be  up  to  the  Grayson's 
cottage. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  this  reason  she  had 
practically  run  away,  but  because  the  two 
strangers  would  pass  within  a  few  yards  as  they 
reached  the  top,  and  would  inevitably  see  her 
if  she  remained  where  she  was. 

The  door  of  Shelf  Cottage  stood  wide  open ; 
it  was  never  closed  except  at  night,  and  not 
always  then. 

When  Philip  Compton  and  Dr.  Stanton  reached 
the  summit  of  the  short  but  steep  cliff  walk,  the 
former  arrived  breathless.     He  sat  down  on  a 


short-sighted ; 


"Compton  turned  and  looked  with  surprise  at  the  taird."—r^#  10. 
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rock  which  jutted  out  from  the  surface  of  the 
hill  side.    Presently  he  looked  at  his  friend  : 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  he  offered 
humorously. 

"I  will  make  you  a  present  of  them.  I  was 
thinking  a  man  might  live  here  with  some  satis- 
faction, without  care,  the  free  life  of  heaven 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  solitude." 

"You  will  certainly  get  that  here!"  Stanton 
interjected;  "and  as  regards  my  companion- 
ship, I  promise  you  plenty  of  lucid  intervals." 

Compton's  glance  rested  on  his  friend.  ' '  There 
are  some  things,"  he  said,  "one  never  tires  of, 
and  to  me  you  are  one  of  those  things,  for  you 
represent  that  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  in 
the  whole  of  human  life — a  friend  1 " 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  always  think  the  same." 

"Think  what?" 

"  That  friendship  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world ;  there  is  something  else  before  which  it 
more  often  than  not  hangs  an  insignificant  head." 

Philip  Compton  laughed:  "I  am  not  given 
that  way,"  he  said. 

"One  never  knows.  I  have  seen  inveterate 
Philistines  yield  themselves  to  the  darts  of  the 
boy-archer — Love ! " 

"At  any  rate  one  will  be  comparatively  safe 
here  in  this  wild  and  desolate  region,  yet  as 
beautiful  as  Eden  in  its  grandeur,  but  with 
small  chance  of  an  Eve  to  tread  the  heather! 
It  seems  strange  to  me,"  he  added,  speaking  in 
a  different  tone,  "to  think  I  own  all  this,  as  far 
as  eye  can  see,  I,  who  have  never  had  a  rood 
of  earth  I  could  call  my  own,  and  more  often 
than  not  wanted  for  even  a  roof  over  my  head." 

A  voice  broke  in  upon  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Dugdale  had  come  up  unperceived,  having 
followed  a  track  other  than  the  road  itself  which 
required  a  hillsman  to  use. 

"  I  take  it,  sir,  that  you  are  the  new  owner  of 
Skirls  House?" 

Compton  turned  and  looked  with  surprise  at 
the  laird;  Dr.  Stanton  stood  up.  The  former 
answered — 

"You  are  correct,  sir,  in  your  surmise." 

"Then  I  may  venture  to  point  out  that  there 
is  one  slight  and  insignificant  exception  to  the 
general  statement  you  have  just  made." 

"What  statement  was  that?"  Compton  in- 
quired in  some  surprise. 

"That  you  owned  everything  within  range  of 
vision." 


"I  was  not  referring  to  the  sky!"  Compton 
responded  tartly ;  he  was  nettled  at  the  stranger's 
manner. 

"  Neither  am  I,  sir.  If  you  look  seawards  you 
will  see  right  facing  you  the  outlines  of  land  :  it 
is  the  island  of  St.  Denys,  which  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  a  part  of  the  Skirls  estate  ;  it 
belonged  to  my  ancestors,  and  now  belongs  to 
me." 

"Very  interesting,  sir,  and  I  will  be  careful  in 
the  future  to  limit  any  statement  I  may  make 
to  the  main  land." 

So  saying,  Compton  turned  to  his  friend,  rais- 
ing his  hat  at  the  same  time  by  way  of  farewell 
to  Dugdale. 

"I  see,  Stanton,  the  carriage  is  ready  ;  we  had 
better  be  making  for  it  if  you  are  rested." 

At  this  moment  from  one  of  the  upper  win- 
dows in  Shelf  Cottage  came  a  cry,  a  child's  cry 
of  great  physical  pain,  one  of  those  cries  which 
to  a  practised  ear  conveys  so  much. 

Stanton  turner!  at  once,  all  his  human  and 
professional  interest  roused  by  the  appeal  which 
died  away  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"There  must  be  a  child  ill  in  that  cottage!" 
he  exclaimed. 

As  he  did  so  he  made  a  movement  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

Compton,  still  suffering  from  irritation  at 
what  Dugdale  had  said,  and  still  more  at  the 
way  in  which  he  had  said  it,  shrugged  his 
shoulders : 

"  Do  you  propose  to  play  the  part  of  medical 
knight-errant  to  every  child  with  the  colic  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"There  is  something  more  the  matter  than 
colic."  He  turned  and  looked  at  Compton  with 
his  deep  luminous  eyes.  "  You  would  not  leave 
any  one  in  pain,  especially  a  child,  if  you  had 
knowledge  and  skill  to  alleviate  it?" 

"I  expect  they  will  not  thank  any  one  for 
interfering,"  Dugdale  said. 

Stanton  put  in  a  word  hurriedly  to  save  an 
angry  answer  from  his  friend. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  warning,"  he  said; 
"you  doubtless  know  these  people  better  than 
We  do  ;  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  offend  their  susceptibilities." 

At  this  moment  the  cry  was  raised  again ; 
immediately  afterwards  Moira  came  out  of  the 
cottage  door  with  hurried  steps. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RED  LETTER  DAYS 

JAN.  1  :  THE  CIRCUMCISION. 

'  His  Name  was  called  Jesus"— St.  Luke  ii.  21.  <$X$> 

O JESUS,  we  would  praise  Thee  A  A 

With  snnos  of  holv  iov  :  A  A 


With  songs  of  holy  joy 
For  Thou  on  earth  didst  sojourn 

A  pure  and  spotless  boy. 
Make  us  like  Thee,  obedient, 

Like  Thee  from  sin  stains  free, 
Like  Thee  in  God's  own  Temple, 
In  lowly  home  like  Thee. 


OF  THE  MONTH. 

JAN.  25  :  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

"  Yet  not  I,  but  the  Grace  of  God"— I  COR.  xv.  10. 
tftfV/Er  not  I !"    Whate'er  I  speak, 

*       Nothing  but  God's  own  sweet  Grace 
Bids  the  purpose  that  was  weak 

Gather  courage  from  His  Face. 
Thus,  if  I  unfaltering  tread 

Paths  which  other  pilgrims  trod 
I  go  surely  upward,  led 

Only  by  the  Grace  of  God. 


jWELL  remember  the 
remark  which  was 
made  to  me  several 
years  ago,  when  I  was 
playing  in  a  certain  football 
match.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  young  fellow,  not  much 
more  than  a  boy,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
match.  He  had  been  so  full  of  keen- 
ness and  fire,  and  was  in  such  per- 
fect training,  that  he  had  made  the 
best  use  of  his  undoubted  skill.  I 
was  talking  to  his  captain,  after  the 
match,  about  his  splendid  energy,  and 
he  said  drily,  "Yes,  the  pity  is  he 
does  not  put  some  of  it  into  his  life's 
work";  and  I  learnt  that  up  to  that 
time  this  first-class  football  player  had 
been  in  all  else  a  complete  loafer.  At 
the  game  of  football  he  excelled — but 
in  the  far  more  important  game  of  life 
he  was,  so  far,  a  failure.  And,  alas  ! 
there  are  thousands  who  devote  all  their  energies 
to  the  "things  temporal,"  the  fleeting  pleasures 
of  this  world  that  pass  away,  and  neglect  the 
far  more  important  "things  eternal"— the  game 
of  life,  on  the  winning  or  loss  of  which  depends 
their  everlasting  future. 

THE  GAME  OF  LIFE. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  the  final  round 
of  the  English  Cup  will  never  forget  the  stirring 
sight.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  people 
watch  the  two  teams  striving  their  very  hardest 
to  merit  the  applause  and  to  win  honour  for 
their  club. 

Now  the  game  of  life  is  like  a  football  match. 
Man  v.  the  devil  ...  a  game  watched  by  count- 
less millions — God  and  the  angels  and  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  which  no  man  could  number. 
The  ball  is  like  the  heart  of  man.  Satan  is 
ever  striving  to  drive  the  ball  towards  the  goal 
of  pleasure,  worldliness,  lust,  etc.  Man,  with 
God's  help,  is  ever  trying  to  fix  his  heart  on  that 
goal  where,  "looking  unto  Jesus,"  he  advances 
towards  godliness  and  true  religion. 

It  is  a  game  which  calls  out  all  the  skill  in 
man.  To  be  a  good  player  in  the  game  of  life 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  It  calls  for  much  self- 
denial  and  hardship.  May  I  give  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  those  my  fellow  players  in  the 
game  of  life? 
I.    Learn  How  to  Hay. 

(a)  Learn  how  to  play. 
{!>)  Study  the  rules, 
(o)  Bo  coached. 
What  sort  of  football  player  would  he  make 


Learn  how  to  play 


Rector  of  Rockland  St.  Mary,  Norwich. 

who  never  bothered  to  learn 
the  science  of  the  game,  but 
was  satisfied  with  what  he 
picked  up,  who  never  studied  or 
bothered  about  the  rules,  who 
refused  to  be  coached  or  trained 
by  his  teacher?  Such  a  man 
might  make  a  football  player 
of  a  kind,  but  never  a  first-class  one. 
And  so  players  in  the  game  of  life— 

(a)  Learn  to  play  the  game.  Your 
Church  will  teach  you  this. 

(b)  Study  the  rules.  Your  Bible 
contains  them. 

(c)  Be  coached.  Jesus  Christ  is  your 
Coach  in  the  game  of  life.  Learn  of 
Him  and  be  taught  by  Him,  and  if 
you  follow  and  obey  Him,  you  cannot 
really  fail  in  the  game  of  life. 

By    prayer,    church-going,  Bible- 
reading,  attendance  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, you  will  learn  all  about  the 
game  of  life,  and  will  receive  the  power 
and  skill  to  play  well.    But  more  is  needed. 

II.  Practise. 

A  footballer,  having  learned  all  about  the  game, 
then  has  to  practise.  And  so  the  player  in  the 
game  of  life  must  practise  too.  His  Church,  his 
Bible,  and  his  Coach  will  all  have  taught  him 
where  to  place  his  heart,  but  he  must  practise 
doing  so.  He  must  carry  out  in  his  life  what  he 
learns  about  the  game.  He  must  ever  be 
practising  what  he  has  learned,  ever  striving  to 
prevent  the  devil  getting  hold  of  his  heart  and 
carrying  it  away,  like  some  football,  towards 
some  unworthy  goal;  he  must  endeavour 
himself  with  God's  help  to  fix  his  heart  on  all 
those  good  and  holy  ideals — the  goal  of  all  who 
hope  to  enter  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  receive 
the  victor's  reward.    All  this  needs  practice. 

III.  Keep  the  Rules. 

The  footballer  must  keep  the  rules,  or  else 
the  referee  will  order  him  off  the  field.  I  have 
seen  several  recalcitrant  players  thus  dismissed. 
And  the  player  in  the  game  of  life  has  God-given 
rules  to  keep.  To  know  the  rules  is  something, 
true — but  it  is  no  use  if  you  keep  t  hem  not .  his 
not  for  ignorance  of  the  rules  that  the  referee 
orders  the  man  off  the  Held,  but  for  deliberately 
breaking  them.    And  the  groat  Referee,  Who  is 

ever  wa  toning  the  play.  Botes  every  broken  rale, 

and  will  bring  each  broken  rule  up  against  the 

player  on  the  great  reckoning  day,   Die  rules 

of  football  are  kept  in  a  little  hook,  ami  the  foot- 
baller must  keep  thorn;  and  the  rules  of  the 

game  of  Life  arc  noted  in  the  Bible,  ami  the 

player  iu   the  game  of  life  must    keep  them. 
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Among  all  the  football  rules,  let  us  pick  out  one 
or  two.  and  apply  them. 

(a)  Don't  get  Offside. 

Roughly  the  rule  says  that  no  player  may 
place  himself  so  far  forward  that  when  he 
touches  the  ball  there  are  less  than  three 
opponents  between  himself  and  the  goal— i.e., 
he  must  not  get  too  far  forward. 

And  the  Christian  rule  is  that  players  in  the 
game  of  life  must  not  push  themselves  too  far 
forward,  and  take  too  exalted  places.  Pride 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  devil,  ruined  the 
peace  of  Paradise  by  causing  Adam  and  Eve  to 
fall,  and  since  then  has  caused  thousands  of 
players  to  push  themselves  too  far  forward  and 
break  the  rule  of  "  offside."  The  rule  is,  "Whoso- 
ever exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased  "  ; 
i.e.,  whosoever  thinks  too  much  of  him- 
self, depends  too  much  on  his  own 
power,  and  neglects  God's  Grace,  con- 
siders himself  "good  enough  as  he 
is,"  places  himself  "offside,"  and 
brings  upon  himself  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Referee. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  parable  of  those 
who  get  offside  in  the  game  of  life, 
and  who  in  their  blind  _______ 

pride  cast  aside  the 
Grace  of  God  and  try 
to  play  the  game  in 
their  own  strength. 
Once  upon  a  time  a 
wise  gardener  sowed 
seeds  in  his  garden. 
Lilies,  the  flowers  of 
purity ;  violets,  the 
flowers  of  modesty ; 
roses,  the  flowers  of 
love ;  olive,  the  tree  of  peace  ;  amaranth, 
the  flower  of  faith,  flourished  there. 
And  as  the  plants  grew,  the  gardener 
cared  for  them  and  protected  them  in 
varying  ways  :  the  lilies  he  tied  to  stakes, 
because  he  knew  that,  if  they  fell,  their 
pure  petals  would  be  bruised  and  soiled, 
and  in  order  that  they  might  not  grow 
coarse  and  bear  poor  flowers,  he  pruned 
the  roses  and  gave  them  poles  to  climb 
on.  The  violets  he  placed  in  a  sheltered  cor- 
ner, where  they  hid  themselves  beneath  their 
leaves.  One  day  into  the  garden  came  the 
wind  whispering.  To  the  lily  he  said,  "Fancy 
you  allowing  yourself  to  be  tied  to  a  stick ; 
why  don't  you  stand  alone"?  Then  he  went 
to  the  olive  and  said,  "Well,  just  think  of  a 
line  thing  like  you  standing  in  the  background 
with  roses  and  lines  in  front  of  you"  ;  and  look- 
ing at  the  little  violet  he  said,  "I  wonder  you 
hide  yourself  like  that ;  why  don't  you  come  out 
and  let  people  see  you  "  ?  Then  he  passed  on  to 
the  rose— "Well,  I  wouldn't  let  the  gardener 
prune  and  cut  you  like  that ;  why  don't  you  grow 
as  you  like  ?  "  To  the  amaranth  also  he  spoke 
in  similar  vein,  but  the  amaranth  heeded  him 
not. 


Then  the  flowers  grew  discontented,  and  began 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  to  grumble 
at  the  sun  and  rain :  just  then  the  wily  wind 
whispered — "  The  sun  and  rain  don't  offer  to  help 
you— you  listen  to  me  "  ;  so  the  flowers  listened. 
"  You  help  us,  clever  wind,"  they  cried,  and  they 
bent  hither  and  thither  at  his  bidding.  So  at 
night  he  came  with  a  shriek  and  a  scream.  "  I 
am  coming,"  he  laughed,  and  he  tore  the  rose 
from  her  pole,  broke  the  branch  from  the  olive, 
threw  the  lily  to  the  ground,  and  ruined  the  poor 
little  violet  leaves.  Then  he  went  away  chuck- 
ling. Well,  at  first  the  flowers  were  glad  to  be 
free,  but  the  sun  came,  and  then  they  wished 
they  had  never  been  so  foolish.  The  olive  said, 
"  I  can  see  in  front  of  me,  but  I  miss  the  lilies  and 
the  roses."  "  My  clear  white  petals  are  soiled," 
cried  the  lily,  "after  all  I  need  the  gardener," 
and  so  said  the  rose  ;  while  the  violet  sobbed 
because  she  could  no  longer  hide  herself 
from  the  rude  gaze  of  some  weeds  close 
by.  But  the  amaranth  stood  unharmed 
by  the  wind.  Then  the  gardener 
came.  "  Poor  misguided  blossoms, 
you  thought  you  could  stand  alone 
and  do  without  my  care — so  you 
listened  to  the  tempt- 
ing wind  and  allowed 
him  to  overpower 
you." 

That  is  a  parable  of 
those  people  who  get 
"  offside  "  in  the  game 
of  life.  > 

(b)  Keep    out  oj 
"  Touch." 

The  football  field  is 

marked  out,  and  if 
the  ball  is  kicked  out  over  the 
boundary  by  one  side,  the  other 
side  throws  it  in.  The  course  on 
which  the  game  of  life  is  played 
is  marked  out  too.  Those  who 
would  win  must  keep  in  the  "nar- 
row way  " — there  must  be  no  letting 
the  heart  wander  over  the  bound- 
ary after  forbidden  things.  There- 
fore be  very  careful  to  keep  this  rule. 
"  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also"  ;  and  if  you  are  playing  the  game  of 
life  correctly  and  are  seeking  "those  things 
which  are  above,"  then  you  will  keep  in  the 
"narrow  way,"  you  will  not  let  your  heart  pass 
the  boundary  and  get  "in  touch"  with  those 
things  which  will  cause  you  to  stop  awhile  from 
your  heavenward  course. 

(c)  Don't  Foul. 

(1)  A  football  player  must  not  trip  up  one  of 
his  opponents.  And  a  player  in  the  game  of  life 
dare  not  trip  up  a  fellow  player,  for  "  Whosoever 
shall  offend  (literally  "  cause  to  stumble  ")  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me,  it  is  better 
for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 

Take  care  then,  for  by  your  influence  you  can 


Go  straight  for  goal 
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cause  others  to  fall.  If  you  play  the  game  of 
life  badly,  others  will  do  so  because  of  you. 

(2)  A  footballer  must  not  lose  his  temper  and 
deliberately  kick  or  hit  his  opponent. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  man  in  a  cup-tie 
match  lose  his  temper  and  strike  his  opponent 
in  the  mouth.  He  was  promptly  ordered  off  the 
field.  And  a  player  in  the  game  of  life  must  not 
lose  his  temper— for  hark  to  the  rule,  "Whoso- 
ever is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause, 
is  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  Beware  then 
lest  you  incur  the  judgment  of  the  Great 
Referee  for  "  fouling  "  in  the  game  of  life,  and 
losing  control  of  your  temper. 

Some  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a  daily 
paper  with  a  quaint  title,  "  Temper  pumped  out." 
It  told  how   a  certain  diver  was 
affected  by  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
which  particularly  affected  his  tem- 
per.   At  the  very  slightest  provoca- 
tion he  became  wild  with  passion 
and   immediately  signalled  to  be 
drawn  up  to  the  surface,  intending 
to  vent  his  wrath  on 
every  one  within  reach. 
But  the  moment  he 
reached  the  top  and 
the  tremendous  pres- 
sure was  relieved,  all 
his     temper  passed 
away. 

And  I  would  suggest 
to  players  in  the  game 
of  life  that  when 
tempted  to  "foul"  by 
letting  their  tempers 
get  out  of  control,  they 
should  retire  for  a 
moment  into  a  little 

rarified  chamber  within  themselves  and  re 


peat  the  "Lord's  prayer 
at  all.    I  don't  think 


through  loss  of  temper  then 

IV.    Go  Straight  for  Goal  and  Shoot  Hard. 

The  successful  forward  must  not  take  a 
zig-zag  course,  he  must  go  as  straight  as  he  V  \\ 
can  for  goal,  and  when  he  gets  there  must 
shoot  as  hard  as  he  can.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  forward  who  kept  stopping  to 
pick  up  things,  and  who  kept  wandering  from 
wing  to  wing  instead  of  going  straight  ahead,  or 
who  when  he  reached  the  goal  gently  rolled  1  he 
ball  to  the  goal-keeper?  And  what  do  you  think, 
what  does  God  think,  of  those  players  in  the 


"  before  they  speak 
they   will  "foul" 


game  of  life  who  lack  all  determination — who 
make  a  little  progress,  then  stop  to  gaze  on  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  wicked  world,  or  run 
from  side  to  side  after  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  in- 
stead of  going  ever  forward,  looking  unto  Jesus: 

V.  Obey  the  Captain  and  take  the  Place  given  you. 

The  good  player  obeys  his  captain  implicitly, 
and  goes  where  he  is  placed.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who,  told  by  his  captain  to  play 
"left  half-back,"  insisted  on  playing  "right 
half-back"  or  "centre  forward"?  And  there 
are  many  players  in  the  game  of  life  who,  be- 
cause they  think  they  would  be  able  to  play 
better  in  some  other  position  in  life,  make  no 
effort  to  play  where  they  are.  Be  content  to  do 
your  best  in  that  position  in  the  world  in  which 
God,  your  great  Captain,  has  placed  you. 

Train. 

A  football  team  competing  for 
the  English  Cup  has  to  undergo 
the  strictest  training  and  discip- 
line :  they  may  only  smoke  so 
much,  have  to  go  to  bed  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  may  only  eat  certain 
things,  and  have  to 
take  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise  every  day. 
In  short  they  must 
live  a  disciplined  life. 
"Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible 
crown,"  but  players 
in  the  game  of  life  to 
obtain  "an  incorrup- 
tible   one,"    for  the 
Christian  needs   I  he 
strictest   training  and  discip- 
line.    The  player  in  the  game 
of    life    can    only  train  by 
"taking  up  the  cross  daily." 
St.  Paul  said  that  he  kept  his 
body  under,  and  he  urged  his 
disciples  to  "  endure  baldness."' 

And,  players  in  the  game  of 
life,  you  too  must  be  prepared 
to    "endure    hardness"  for 
Christ's  sake,  for  the  game  you 
have  to  play  will  be  a  hard  one. 
and  you  will   need   t;>  be  in 
splendid  training.    If  you  persevere  it  will  mean 
victory  for  you.  for  there  will  be  One  by  your 
side  Who  has  never  yet  known  defeat,  save 

when  His  athletes  are  too  slack  to  do  their  share 
of  hard  v.  oi  i: 


Sho.t  hard. 


Some  Most 
Vtneotnmon  *Pets 

By  the  Rev. 
S.  N.  SEDGWICK. 

r 


My  cat  with  her  foster-son. 


[T  is  extra- 
ordinary 
what  may 
be  done 
with  a 
little  love 
and  kind- 

ness.  Is  not  the  ideal  set  before  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible — man  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  creatures  ?  I  illustrate  this  subject 
by  some  pictures  which  may  cause  a  smile — and 
why  not  ? — but  which  will  help  to  bring  home  to 
us  the  spirit  that  should  animate  our  dealings 
with  the  "brute  beasts." 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  intimate 
dealings  with  a  number  of  "wild"  beasts.  I 
once  had  the  dearest  "coon  "  in  the  world  who 
used  to  love  to  climb  on  to  my  knees,  and  insert 
his  paws  in  all  my  pockets  and  down  my  collar. 
It  is  true  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to 
handle  him  ;  but  he  never  resented  my  dealing 
with  him,  and  he  was  more  than  friends  with  a 
kitten  and  a  puppy.  He  would  sit  for  hours  in 
the  garden,  with  the  kitten  tucked  in  between 
his  legs,  half  hidden  in  his  magnificent  fur : 
whilst  the  puppy,  at  breakfast  time,  would  wait 
till  the  racoon  was  busy  with  his  plate  of  bread 
and  milk,  when  he  would  rush  in  and  nip  him 
by  the  tail,  and  then  dart  away  out  of  reach  of 
his  sharp  teeth. 

The  otter  (Fig.  6),  now  in  the  Zoological 
gardens,  lived  in  the  kitchen  and  was  great 
friends  with  the  cook  ;  he  used  to  accompany  his 


My  hedgehog  in  his  bath. 


mistress 
out  for  a 
walk,  and  ^gS 
would  play  Fi 
hide  -  a  n  d- 

seek  with  her  in  the  fields, 
to  be  taken  to  a  neighbouring  pond;  and  he 
would  dodge  round  her,  with  inimitable  fun, 
whilst  she  pretended  to  stop  his  entering  it. 

The  fox  (Fig.  4)  was  also  a  lady's  pet,  having 
been  found  in  the  early  spring  with  a  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters  close  to  the  garden.  Master 
Fox  proved  a  most  delightful  pet,  and  had  a  free 
run  of  the  house  and  garden.    In  the  drawing- 


3.    This  is  not  Mary's  lamb,  but  one  Just  as  tame  and 
as  great  a  pet. 


Fig.  4.   A  tame  fox  hunting  in  a  rabbit  warren. 

room  there  happened  to  be  a  fine  fox-skin  foot- 
warmer  with  which  he  had  many  a  fine  game  of 
make-believe,  shaking  and  worrying  it  as  if  it 
were  a  living  rival  in  his  mistress's  affections. 

Very  occasionally,  he  was  allowed  to  have  a 
run  in  an  enclosed  rabbit  warren,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  fun  to  see  him  bolting  madly  from  hole 
to  hole  trying  to  catch  a  rabbit.  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  succeeded.  He  lived  thus  for  two  years, 
but  at  last,  on  one  warm  spring  night,  he  went 
off  to  the  distant  woods  where  we  hope  he  will 
successfully  escape  the  hunt  for  many  years. 

Fig.  5  shows  one  of  my  Sunday-school  children 
with  a  pig,  whose  career  began  in  a  rabbit  hutch, 
until  he  became  too  big  for  the  rabbit  to  asso- 
ciate with.  His  chief  delight  in  his  maturer  age 
was  to  come  to  his  mistress  and  lie  down  to  be 
scrubbed,  and  the  stiffer  the  brush,  the  better  he 
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liked  it.  Few  people  who 
have  only  seen  a  pig  M  poked 
up  in  a  sty,"  have  any  idea 
how  playful  and  intelligent 
such  creatures  are  ;  but  this 
one  was  as  full  of  games  as 
a  kitten. 

And  so  is  the  lamb— a 
sheep  now — in  Fig.  3  ;  for 
before  now,  he  has  butted 
past  me  into  my  front  gar- 
den ;  and  has  refused  to 
obey  anyone  but  his  master 
in  leaving  my  shrubs  alone. 
This  lamb  was  brought  up 
in  the  house,  and  accom- 
panies his  owner  through 
the  streets.  Mary's  lamb 
must  have  had  a  founda- 
tion in  fact,  to  judge  by  the 
way  in  which  my  four- 
legged  friend  copies  his  an- 
cestor's habits,  for"Where- 
soe'er  the  master  walks,  the 
lamb  is  sure  to  go." 

I  once  had  a  cat  which 
adopted  a  young  wild  rab- 
bit, and  to  prove  a  certain  theory  of  my  own 
in  relation  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
animals  do  adopt  and  rear  some  of  the  creatures 
upon  which  they  ordinarily  prey,  I  introduced  a 
small  rabbit  to  the  litter  of  kittens  belonging  to 
another  cat  (see  Fig.  1).  She  adopted  it  at  once, 
and  the  rabbit  grew  up  with  a  black  foster- 
brother, 
was  quite 
attached  to 
as  to  h  er 
and  as  they 


Lucy  had  a  little  pig 
She  brought  up  in  a  hutch, 


And  when  she  used  a  scrubbing  brush 
The  piggie  liked  it  much. 


The  old  cat 
as  much 
the  rabbit 
real  child, 
row  up, 


Fig.  6.    My  Otter 


the  party  of  three  had  all  sorts  of  romps  and  gam- 
bols together.  I  have  known  other  cats  bring 
up  rats  and  squirrels,  but  the  strangest  instance 
I  ever  heard  of  was  that  of  a  ferret  which 
mothered  some  ducklings. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  picture  of  a  tame  hedgehog. 
He  lived  for  some  time  under  my  desk,  and 
proved  a  very  entertaining  companion,  except 
when  he  would  insist  on  licking  the  blacking  off 
my  boots.  The  picture  shows  him  in  his  bath  ! 
Few  people  have  any  idea  that  a  hedgehog  is  fond 
of  water ;  but  I  have  found  so  many  drowned  in 
a  little  artificial  pond  I  have  in  my  garden,  that 
I  feel  sure  they  seek  for  water  regularly,  if  only 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  innumerable  parasites 
with  which  they  are  ordinarily  infested. 
Then  I  once  had  a  tame  starling, 
which  was  without  exception  the 
nicest  of  many  pet  birds.  I  am 
surprised  that  so  few  people  know 
bow  charming  the  starling- is  as  a 
cage  bird.  He  sings  all  day  long, 
he  imitates  noises  as  well  as  any 
parrot,  he  is  an  excellent  watch, 
for  the  hall  door  never  opened  but 
Ljy  bird  called  out  and  drew  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Our  love  for  our  pets  may  give  to 
many  texts  from  Holy  Writ  an 
increasing  force  and  a  deeper  sense 
of  mystery,  for  the  RiHe  is  full  of 
references  to  the  dumb  creatures 
and  their  destiny.  And  as  the 
little  creatures  pass  away  from 
us,  there  conies  a  hope  into  our 
hearts  whieh  finds  expression  in 
the  familiar  words  "Thou,  Ixuxi, 
shalt  save  both  man  and  beast.*' 
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[N  apathetic  little 
letter    I  have 
received  from  a 
young  factory 
girl  a  vast  question 
is  opened  up.  She 
writes:  "They  pro- 
vide    cricket  and 
football  for  the  boys, 
but  they  don't  give  us  girls 
any  amusements." 

What    do  girls    do  with 
themselves  after  school  hours, 
or   after    their   long  day's 
(       work?    We  have  thousands 
\3      of  young  girls  working  in 
factories — making  matches, 
packing  drugs  and  chemicals,  spend- 
ing long  hours  turning  a  handle  of  a  machine, 
or  lifting  piles  of  paper  off  one  engine  on  to  an- 
other, amid  the  din  and  roar  of  the  machinery. 

And  at  the  end  of  her  day's  toil  what  is  the 
state  of  that  girl's  mind  ?  Somewhat  like  a  slate 
with  all  the  writing  smudged  out.  Wait  till  the 
clock  strikes,  and  then  there  pours  forth  into 
the  streets  a  living  stream  of  thousands  of  girls  ; 
and  where  do  they  go?  They  should  go  home, 
I  am  told.  But  they  don't  go  home  !  Who  can 
induce  them  to  go  home,  for  what  is  "home"? 
Some  one  stuffy  room  where  mother  is  perhaps 
trying  to  get  the  washing  ironed,  with  crying 
babies  fidgeting  around,  or  with  a  drunken 
father,  cross  and  noisy,  and  surroundings  that 
are  not  calculated  to  bring  out  the  best  side  of 
human  nature. 


Signalling, 


Now  outdoor  interests 
and  hobbies  are  equally 
necessary  to  healthy  girl- 
hood as  to  healthy  boyhood. 

Sir ,  Robert  Baden-Powell, 
holding  that  it  is  not  desirable 
for  girls  to  become  scouts,  has 
devised  a  plan  by  which  their 
efforts  may  be  diverted  into 
useful  channels.  An  ambu- 
lance corps  has  been  inaugur- 
ated under  the  title  of  "Girl 
Guides,"  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  but  tending  towards  womanly  ends, 
with  offices  at  116,  Victoria  Street. 

In  contrast  to  hordes  of  excited  girls  parading 
the  streets  after  work  is  over,  you  may  now  see 
an  earnest,  energetic  young  woman  marshalling 
her  eager  little  company  of  Girl  Guides,  as  they 
step  out  with  elastic  gait  and  cheery  swing, 
bound  for  the  woods  and  fields,  intent  on 
nothing  but  their  tracking  and  woodcraft — 
all  their  minds  united,  probably,  in  eagerness 
to  wrest  the  honours  of  some  competition  from 
a  rival  patrol. 

Each  of  these  girls  in  time  either  brings  forth, 
brings  up,  or  teaches  the  children  of  the  coming 
generation.  As  the  "  guide  "  of  men  and  women 
she  must  be  fitted  to  guide,  and  should  be  trained 
to  guide  in  the  right  way.    Now  the  Girl  Guide's 
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training  goes  beyond 
physical  fitness  :  it  has  a 
moral  and  intellectual 
side,  giving  the  girls  real 
strength  of  mind  and 
character. 

Besides  the  badges  for 
Cook,  Needlewoman, 
Nurse,  Laundress,  Dairy, 
those  badges  she  wears  do 
not  represent  all  that  a 
Guide  learns.  First  and 
foremost  comes  the  lesson 
of  helpfulness  to  others, 
consideration  for  the  weak 
and  the  obligation  to  do 
"good  turns."  The  three 
"promises"  a  girl  makes  on 
joining  include  loyalty  to 
God  and  King  and  trying 


The  neighbours,  of 
course,  crowded  in  to  stare 
and  chatter,  but  amongst 
them  was  another  little 
Girl  Guide,  whose  sleeve 
was  decorated  with  the 
badges  of  "Cook," 
"Nurse,"  "Swimmer," 
and  who  had  gone  through 
the  fire-lighting  drill.  In 
a  moment  she  perceived 
the  fainting  condition  of 
the  mother,  she  quickly 
lighted  the  fire  by  the  most 
scientific  method,  boiled  a 
kettle  as  if  it  were  for  a 
Scouting  Competition,  and 
in  a  trice  she  had  a  good 
cup  of  tea  made  for  the 
helpless  woman. 


Stretcher  Drill. 


to  help  others  at  all  times 
by  doing  a  kind  action. 

A  boy  was  carried  into 
his  mother's  cottage  the 
other  day,  after  an  acci- 
dent, with  his  leg  broken 
and  bleeding  profusely. 
The  weakly  young  woman 
fell  faint  at  the  sight  of  the 
blood,  but  her  little  girl, 
having  been  trained  as  a 
Guide,  at  once  began  tear- 
ing up  some  linen  into 
bandages  and,  carrying 
out  her  ambulance  prac- 
tice, found  the  "  pressure 
points"  on  the  artery  and 
put  on  her  padded  tour- 
niquet and  stopped  the 
bleeding.  She  then  got 
two  umbrellas  and  soon 
bound  the  leg  safely  toiler 
improvised  splints,  effec- 
tively saving  it  at  least 
from  further  injury  till 
help  could   be  called. 
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Physical  Drill. 

A  girl  is  no  more  un- 
womanly because  she  can 
swim  in  her  skirt  and 
boots,  or  signal  in  the 
Morse  code,  or  cook  a 
palatable  supper  out  in 
the  open  without  civilized 
appliances. 

G  irl  "  Officers  "  of  a  rea- 
sonable age  are  appointed, 
and  keep  a  friendly  eye  on 
t  heir  young  charges,  enter- 
ing with  zest  into  their 
pursuits  :  camp  -  cooking 
and  Nature  study  are 
among  the  outdoor  oc- 
cupations. Here  is  a 
chance,  tOO,  (OX  the  well- 
to-do  young  women  with 
spare    time   and  energy. 

Such  an  Interest  aa  leading 

these  girls  on  their  Satur- 
day rambles  becomes  mosl 
absorbing,  and  now  fills 
the  leisure  hours  of  many 
educated  young  ladies. 


Every  Day  Mistakes. 


Mistakes  of  Young  Motherc. 
By  Mrs.  CRMAN  COOPER. 


"  I  WOULD  rather  have  the  littlest  baby  in  the 
world  than  the  highest  mountain."  So  wrote 
a  great  mother  and  a  great  writer  (the  author 
^  of  "  Stepping  Heavenward "),  and  I  think 
every  young  woman  endorses  the  sentiment. 

We  so  value  the— 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  as  they  come 
From  God,  Who  is  their  Home," 

that  nothing  else  seems  of  importance.  Yet,  babies, 
who  bring  such  love  and  hope  with  them,  are  often 
entrusted  to  those  who  know  but  little  how  to  rear 
them.  Frequently  does  one  hear  remarked,  "  I  nearly 
killed  my  first  baby  through  ignorance,"  or  "  My 
eldest  child  was  so  experimented  on  it  is  a  wonder 
he  is  alive,"  or  "  I  took  everyone's  advice  and  made 
a  hash  of  it." 

In  this  paper,  knowing  that  maternal  instinct  in 
the  human  species  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide,  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  some  everyday  mistakes 
made  by  young  mothers.  I  want  to  compress  a 
great  many  points  into  a  very  small  compass,  so  these 
hints  will  be  very  plain  and  quite  "  unadorned." 

First  of  all,  mistakes  are  made  about  baby's  diet. 
It  is  true  that  less  frequently  than  a  few  years  ago  are 
infants  left  to  be  hand  reared.  Mothers  are  now  so 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  that  nature  supplies 
them  with  the  best  food  for  their  tiny  children  that 
even  young  society  matrons  set  apart  certain  seasons 
to  fulfil  this  obligation.  Our  own  Queen  Mary  led 
the  way  in  this,  as  in  many  other  womanly  habits. 
Formerly,  when  a  child  was  "nursed,"  its  mother 
had  always  to  be  in  attendance  to  "give  it  a  sup" 
whenever  it  was  uneasy.  Nowadays  most  social 
duties  can  be  fulfilled  because  we  have  learned  baby 
requires  food  only  once  in  three  hours.  What  a  lot 
of  work  can  be  pressed  into  those  180  minutes  ! 

Irregularity  in  feeding  is  a  very  initial  mistake. 
Train  your  infant,  however  fed,  to  look  for  nourish- 
ment only  at  stated  periods,  and  it  will  never  cry  for 
it  at  others.  The  same  applies  to  elder  children. 
"A  bit  in  the  hand"  is  ruinous  to  digestion  and 
mother's  peace  of  mind  at  the  same  time. 

Another  mistake  is  that  we  have  an  abnormal  fear 
of  "mixed  milk"  for  baby.  If  a  young  mother  can- 
not satisfy  her  child  wholly,  she  often  will  not  nurse 
at  all.  But,  in  depriving  the  wee  creature  of  its 
natural  food,  you  are  doing  it  a  great  wrong,  even  if 
human  milk  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  things. 
Even  thuee  meals  iti  twenty-four  hours  will  generally 
obviate  recourse  to  laxatives,  for  mother's  milk  is 


aperient,  soothing,  and  absolutely  sterilized.  After 
being  fed,  at  any  time,  an  infant  should  be  sufficiently 
satisfied  to  fall  asleep.  If  it  whimpers  or  remains 
awake  it  has  not  had  enough,  and  supplemental 
food  must  be  given  as  the  doctor  advises. 

There  are  many  mistakes  made  as  to  the  clothing 
of  children.  Babies  are  usually  over-dressed,  elder 
ones  under-clothed.  One  often  wonders  where  is  the 
infant  itself  under  its  masses  of  trappings  I  Layer 
upon  layer  of  flannel  and  cambric  is  the  poor  babe 
burdened  with,  finishing  up  with  a  long  caped  cloak 
and  a  prickly  capped  bonnet  I  The  kernel  is  often 
so  painfully  small  when  compared  with  its  husk. 

Personally,  I  would  tack  together  pilche,  flanwel 
barrow,  and  little  robe,  and  after  slipping  on  a  soft 
knitted  binder  would  lay  baby  into  all  that  is  neces- 
sary at  once.  What  a  relief  for  the  poor  wee  thing 
to  be  dressed  in  five  minutes  rather  than  the  sixty- 
five  I  saw  taken  by  an  anxious  young  mother  lately  1 
Backwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  needle  and 
pins,  tape  and  ribbon,  till  I  didn't  wonder  the  infant 
screamed  himself  nearly  into  a  fit  1  When,  in  conclu- 
sion, his  little  legs  were  distended  like  an  outspread 
compass  by  a  thick  diaper,  trussed  into  place  with 
waterproof  sheeting,  I  just  fled  I 

All  baby  really  needs  is  (1st)  a  strip  of  woollen 
knitting,  shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  garter,  to 


swathe  round  his  little  body.  Then  (2nd)  a  small 
pointed  pilche  with  button  and  hole  to  keep  a  soft 
Turkish  towel  in  place. 


Thirdly*  a  flannel  petticoat  (with  bodice)  just  long 
enough  to  cover  his  toes,  surmounted  by  an  equally 
short— 26  inches  from  shoulder  to  hem— monthly 
gown  of  silk  or  cambric,  woollen  booties,  and,  for 
going  out,  a  finely  crotcheted  shawl  and  a  cap,  knit 
like  the  binder  in  one  long  strip  and  joined  up  the 
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back.  The  front  is  rolled  back  and  kept  in  place  by 
two  soft  ribbon  strings. 


If  a  young  mother  errs  in  dressing  her  infant  too 
elaborately,  she  generally  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  clothes  elder  children  too  lightly.  She  makes  the 
grievous  mistake  of  forgetting  that  we  grown-ups 
live  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  measuring  from  the 
floor.  Little  ones  live  in  a  far  draughtier,  colder 
region.  Did  you  ever  climb  a  stepladder  to  fix  a  nail 
near  the  ceiling?  If  so,  didn't  you  find  the  air  very 
hot  up  there,  especially  if  gas  was  burned  in  the 
room?  Well,  there  is  just  as  much  difference  the 
other  way  if  you  take  temperature  near  the  floor,  to 
say  nothing  of  chill  draughts  from  everywhere !  Try 
it  with  a  thermometer  if  you  have  any  doubt,  though 
such  scientific  demonstration  is  scarcely  needed  if 
you  remember  how  your  own  feet  grow  cold  when 
you  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time. 

Little  children  live  on  the  floor.  The.y  should  never 
have  bare  legs  and  thighs.  Delightful  woollen  "  pan- 
jams  "  and  stockings  in  one  can  be  bought  at  every 
outfitter's,  and  may  be  worn  continually  as  long  as 
children  sit  on  the  boards  (even  if  carpeted)  or  crawl 
about  them.  Cambric  drawers  look  nice,  but  more 
chills  are  caught  by  their  use  than  in  any  other  way. 
If  considered  quite  indispensable,  fine  woven  woollen 


combinations  should  be  worn  winter  and  summer 
beneath  them.  Tommy  or  Mary  will  not  really  be 
any  warmer,  as  far  as  discomfort  or  dangerous  per- 
spiration goes,  than  with  bare  extremities,  and  they 
will  be  infinitely  safer. 

A  young  mother  often  makes  another  serious  mis- 
take in  not  jealously  guarding  baby's  hours  of  sleep. 
He  is  so  '"cute,"  so  "sweet,"  so  "  forward,"  that  we 
cannot  resist  lifting  him  out  of  his  cot  when  neigh- 
bours call.  Yet,  every  time  you  rouse  a  child  from 
slumber  irreparable  injury  is  done  to  the  grey 
matter  of  his  brain.  (I  wish  the  Editor  would  allow 
this  to  be  "pointed"  in  scarlet.)  Quite  lately  I  was 
staying  in  a  house  where  two  noisy,  restless  little 
boys  were  alwfays  en  evidence.  "  They  never  sleep," 
said  the  young  mother  proudly,  "  but  are  always  just 
as  wide  awake  as  you  see  them,  except  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Even  then"  (this  a  bit  nervously)  "a 
fly  walking  over  the  ceiling  would  wake  them." 

Allowing  for  exaggerated  metaphor  1  consider  those 
children's  condition— rosy  as  they  were— dangerous. 

Mrs  D  was  always  showing  them  off  to  visitors, 

and  the  habit  of  healthy  sleep  has  beei  destroyed 
or  never  formed.  Don't  rouse  your  own  especial 
angel,  even  if  the  King  calls  to  see  him.  Habit  is 
a  mighty  force,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  one 
we  can  give  them  is  that  of  sound,  regular  slumber. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  hush  every  noise  because  baby 
is  in  the  land  of  Nod.  An  ordinary  child  can  be 
trained  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  spite  of  noise.  You 
see  this  in  a  crowded  nursery.  With  sufficient  food 
in  his  little  inside,  and  sufficient  (not  too  much)  cloth- 
ing on  his  little  outside,  he  ought  to  sleep  soundly 
anywhere. 

If,  however,  from  any  cause,  a  child  is  restless,  don't 
asphyxiate  him  into  unconsciousness  by  burying  his 
head  under  the  bedclothes.  Sling  a  hammock  in  the 
open  and  try  putting  him  to  rest  in  that.  Shade  him 
from  direct  sun-rays  and  then  leave  him  alone  with 
the  bees  and  the  birds.  I  think  I  can  vouch  for 
the  result  1 
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I.  SOME-ONE. 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT,  Author  of 
"Owd  Bob." 

There  is  Some-One  never  far, 

Some-One. 
Down  the  mine;  beneath  a  star; 
Where  the  humming  millions  are; 
There  is  Some-One  never  far — 

Some-One. 

There  is  Some-One  standing  by, 

Some-One. 
When  the  seas  are  raging  high, 
And  there's  ne'er  a  gleam  of  sky, 
There  is  Some-One  standing  by— 

Some-One. 

There'll  be  Some-One  very  dear, 

Some-One. 
By  your  bed  and  at  your  ear, 
As  the  Grey  Old  Ciatc  you  near — 
There'll  be  Some-One,  never  fear, 

Some-One. 


II.  THE  C3RPEINTER. 

3  POEM  BY  A  WORKING  MAN. 

When   desus   paus'd   amid     Mis  labour, 
leaning  [breath. 
Upon   Mis  plane  to    take  a  moment's 
Did  He,  like  me,  thus  ponder  o'er  the 
meaning 
Of  birth,  and  life,  and  death? 


and 


the 


Or,  when  Mis  work  was  done 
gloaming 

Me  put  Mis  tools  back  in  the  open  chest, 
I  wonder  if,  like  mine,  when  Mc  was  homing 
Deep  sadness  filled  Mis  breast? 

If  in  the  red  defeat  of  day  retreating 
Me  saw  a  symbol  of  Mi.s  Calvary — 

Or  if,  like  me,  He  felt  hov  life  was  fleeting. 
And  wept  that  it  must  be  ? 

If  when  He  laid  Hi>  body,  limp  and  aching 
With  duteous  toil,  upon  His  humble  bed. 
He  closed  His  eyes,  nor  thought  upon  the 
waking, 

And  lost,  like  mc,  the  dread? 

U.  L  niLLIQUN.  A 


The  Curate's  Ileal  Year's  (Horning. 


sir, 


ONE  Now  Year's  Eve,  in  the  eighties 
of  last  century,  a  traveller  stopped 
at  a  wayside  inn  on  the  borders  of 
Dartmoor.  It  was  a  hideous  night 
and  the  wind  that  came  howling  across  the 
moor  was  of  such  intense  coldness  that  the 
Rev.  Conrad  Evans  was  glad  enough  to  take 
refuge  for  a  while  from  its  stinging  blast.  On 
being  ushered  into  the  small  back  parlour, 
where  there  was  an  ample  fire,  he  threw  off 
his  overcoat,  sank  into  a  chair  and  spread 
out  his  hands  to  the  welcoming  blaze.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  dark  eyes 
and  closely  cropped  hair.  He  was  spending  a 
short  holiday  with  a  neighbouring  vicar  and 
had  sallied  forth  in  his  stead  to  visit  a  sick 
parishioner  across  that  dreary  moor.  The 
landlord  still  lingered  on  after  his  guest 
had  ordered  refreshment,  for  he  was  burst- 
ing with  the  latest  news — the  escape  of  a 
convict  from  the  prison  that  morning;  he 
gave  full  particulars,  concluding  with  the 
remark — 

"  He'll  be  caught,  as  sure  as  ninepence, 
for  the  mOor  is  being  scoured  from  end  to  end. 
His  sentence  was  nearly  completed  too,  and  now 
it  will  be  doubled,  I  expect  !  " 

Just  then  the  door  was  flung  open  and  another 
traveller  entered.  Bartholomew  Capling  was  a 
middle-aged,  unkempt-looking  little  man  who 
lived  alone  in  a  big  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Princetown  ;  he  had  been  a  nightly  visitor  at 
the  sign  of  The  Woodman  for  many  years. 

Bowing  to  the  clergyman,  he  drew  up  a  chair 
to  the  fire  and  ordered  some  hot  coffee.  They 
had  scarcely  exchanged  a  few  words  when  a  third 
traveller  was  announced,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Henry  Maitland,  a  country  practitioner  who  was 
returning,  on  foot,  from  visiting  a  sick  patient. 
He  was  a  robust,  jovial-looking  man  whose 
sympathetic  manner  and  breezy  laugh  acted  like 
a  tonic  on  his  patients.  He  too  gave  his  order 
to  the  landlord,  and  soon  the  three  were  chatting 
together  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Dr.  Maitland  had  also  heard  of  the  con- 
vict's escape,  and  they  eagerly  discussed  the 
probability  of  his  capture. 

"  How  the  fellow  could  have  been  so  foolhardy 
beats  me  !  "  exclaimed  Bartholomew  Capling. 
"  He's  dead  certain  to  be  caught." 

"  Poor  beggar  !  "  sighed  the  doctor.  "  I  pity 
him  with  all  my  heart.  Freedom  is  sweet,  but 
not  at  such  a  price.  Just  picture  him — out  in 
this  bitter  wind — nothing  on  but  his  convict 
dress — no  light  to  guide  him,  yet  straining  every 
nerve  to  elude  his  pursuers." 

"  He  should  have  borne  his  sentence  like  a 
man  !  "  fell  sternly  from  the  lips  of  Conrad  Evans. 
"  He  richly  deserved  his  punishment.  I  hear 
though  that  his  conduct  has  been  exemplary 
during  his  incarceration.  His  sentence  had  nearly 
expired,  so  why  he  should  have  taken  such  a 
step  baffles  comprehension." 

"  I  wonder  how  we  should  behave  if  we  ran 
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'He  spread  out  his  hands  to  the 
welcoming  blaze." 


against  him  to-night  ?  "  broke  in  Bartholomew 
Capling,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
companions.  "  Should  we  assist  or  defy  the 
law?" 

"  I  should  certainly  not  assist  him  to  escape 
from  justice,"  replied  the  curate.  "  If  we  break 
the  law,  we  must  pay  the  penalty.  Laws  are 
of  no  use  if  they  are  to  be  set  at  defiance." 

"  /  couldn't  resist  helping  a  fellow  creature  in 
such  straits,"  retorted  the  little  man.  "  I  always 
like  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,"  and  he  shot  a 
scornful  glance  at  the  curate. 

"  Well,  my  friends,  I  must  be  going,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  rose  and  set  his  empty  cup  in  its 
saucer.  "  I  don't  suppose  either  of  us  is  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test,  for  the  man 
would  certainly  rather  conceal  than  expose  his 
identity,  I  should  imagine."  . 

Paying  their  bills,  they  left  the  inn  together  ; 
but  as  their  roads  lay  in  different  directions, 
wished  each  other  a  hearty  "good-night"  and 
"  A  Happy  New  Year  "  and  went  their  way. 

Dr.  Maitland  whistled  cheerily  as  he  strode 
along,  thinking  of  the  "  missus  "  who  would  be 
awaiting  him  with  warm  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown.  Suddenly  he  halted  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  for  a  man  in  convict  dress  stole  out 
from  behind  a  boulder  and  confronted  him, 

"  Well,  if  this  isn't  the  man  we've  just  been 
talking  about  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Change  clothes  with  me  for  pity's  sake  and 
I'll  bless  you  all  my  life  !  "  gasped  the  miserable- 
looking  creature. 

"  That's  rather  a  large  order  !  I  can't  do  it, 
my  man.  I'm  a  doctor,"  he  explained.  "I've 
been  seeing  sick  folks  all  day  and  am  now  on  my 
way  to  another  before  I  can  get  home." 

"  Then  give  me  money,"  he  urged.  "  I 
haven't  a  farthing  and  can't  go  anywhere  without 
it.  Be  quick,"  he  implored,  as  he  held  out  a 
shaking  hand. 
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"  I  haven't  much  about  me,  but  what  I  have 
you're  welcome  to."  The  doctor  fumbled  in  his 
pockets  and  produced  a  handful  of  loose  silver. 
"  It's  New  Year's  Eve,  and  if  ever  a  man  had  a 
tender  heart  it  should  be  now.  You've  done 
wrong,  but  have  suffered  for  it.  Take  it,"  he 
said,  "  though  I  must  admit  I've  no  hope  of  your 
getting  away." 

"I'll  have   a  struggle  for  my  freedom 
though,"  answered  the  convict.    "  You  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  me.     A  thousand 
thanks,  and  may  God  bless  you."    And  then  1 
he  was  gone.  jj 

Bartholomew  Capling  walked  briskly  || 
along;  he  was  anxious  to  get  home,  out  of  li 
the  bitter  cold,  when  he  too  came  to  a  full  m 
stop  as  a  shadow  fell  across  his  path.  His  li 
hair  almost  stood  on  end  as  he  saw  himself  i 
confronted  by— the  escaped  convict  !  f§ 

"  Off  with  your  clothes  !  "  he  demanded,  as  » 
he  saw  the  look  of  abject  terror  on  the  little  1 
man's  face.  Bartholomew  Capling  edged  I 
away  from  the  tall,  powerful-looking  figurr,  I 
stuttering,  "  My  clothes  wouldn't  fit  such  a  f 
frame  as  yours  !  If  you'll  leave  me  alone,  I'll  I 
do  you  no  harm."  The  convict  laughed.  "Get  I 
along  with  you,"  he  said.  "  But  only  on  con-  1 
dition  that  you  don't  give  me  away  to  any  of  i 
those  warder  chaps  if  you  should  meet  them." 

"  I'll  promise  that,"  ho  replied,  with  evident 


"I  want  your  help— will  you  give  It?" 


** 'Then  give  me  money,'  he  urged." — Page  20. 

relief,  and  before  you  could  say  "Jack  Robin- 
son "  he  had  taken  to  his  heels  and  fled  ! 

Conrad  Evans  pressed  eagerly  forward  ;  he 
did  not  feel  the  cold  so  keenly  now,  for  every 
step  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  his  friend  and  the 
warmest  of  welcomes,  when  lo  !  some  one  stood 
in  his  path  and  barred  the  way.  They  stood 
regarding  each  other,  and  Conrad  Evans  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whoso 
conduct  he  had  so  recently  censured. 

"  I  see  you're  a  parson,"  observed  the  oonvictj 
glancing  at  the  curate's  hat  and  coat.  "  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  heart  is  hidden  under  that  priestly 
garb  !    I  want  your  help — will  you  give  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  "That  I 
cannot  do,"  came  the  reply.  "  You're  setting 
the  law  at  defiance  and  1  cannot  oonnive  at  that . 
Your  capture  is  certain,  for  strong  \  arties  aro  on 
your  track."  And  the  curate  made  as  though 
he  would  pasa  on,  but  there  was  that  in  the  poor 
fellow's  appearance  that  softened  his  heart  and 
stayed  his  stops. 

1  If  you  did  but  know  why  I  have  escaped  ! 
Have  you  no  one  who  loves  you,  and  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  your  sake,  whatever 
Wrong  you  have  done  ?  /  have — my  mother  !  " 
His  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper  as  ho  breathed 
out  those  two  last  words. 

The  curate  motioned  hini  to  continue.    "  I 
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only  heard  yesterday  that  she  was  dying  and 
asking  for  me.  I  am  all  that  is  left  to  her,  and 
it  was  my  fall  that  has  brought  her  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave  !  In  a  month  I  should 
have  been  free  to  go  to  her,  but  what  would  free- 
dom be  to  me  then,  with  no  mother  to  welcome 
me  !  I  have  escaped  to  take  one  last  look  at  her 
dear  face.  Help  me,  for  the  mercy  of  God  !  It 
is  your  privilege  to  preach  forgiveness  to  peni- 
tent sinners,  and  you  see  one  before  you  now  !  " 

The  man  sank  on  his  knees  with  a  groan  of 
anguish  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Conrad  Evans'  heart  was  full  of  pity  as  he 
listened  to  this  pathetic  appeal.  The  set  ex- 
pression of  his  face  relaxed  ;  his  dark  eyes  soft- 
ened and  he  resolved  to  help  this  man  whatever 
happened.  He  held  out  his  hands  and  raised 
the  wretched  man  to  his  feet  as  he  replied  : 
"  Shall  I,  one  of  Christ's  ambassadors,  turn 
my  back  on  a  penitent  sinner  ?  A  thousand 
times  no  !  Tell  me  what  you  want  of  me — there 
is  no  time  to  lose."  At  that  moment  they  heard 
the  sound  of  a  distant  whistle,  answered  imme- 
diately by  one  nearer  at  hand.  The  man  grasped 
the  curate's  hands  and  looked  gratefully  into  his 
sympathetic  face. 

"  Thank  God  !  it  seems  like  Heaven  opening 
out  to  me.  Will  you  change  clothes  with  me  ? 
In  your  garb,  I  could  pass  anywhere  without 
creating  suspicion.  I  promise  to  return  and  give 
myself  up  after  I've  seen  my  mother." 

The  curate's  jaw  fell  at  this  staggering  pro- 
position, but  his  word  was  sacred. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  replied  quietly.    "  Here's  a 


flask  of  water — wash  your  face  and  dry  it  in  my 
handkerchief.  That's  right.  Now,  off  with 
your  clothes  and  I'll  do  likewise.  Hurry,  man,  or 
you'll  be  too  late  !  "  Conrad  Evans  had  lost  all 
thought  of  self,  for  the  time ;  he  was  simply  bent 
on  getting  the  convict  off  without  delay. 

The  transformation  accomplished,  they  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Take  the  lantern,  and  may  God  speed  you 
on  your  way,"  breathed  the  curate. 

When  left  alone,  he  sank  on  the  ground. 
Till  this  moment  he  had  not  fully  realized  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  act.  Not  only 
would  his  friend  be  awaiting  him  in  vain  but 
he  had  defied  the  law  which  half-an-hour  ago  he 
was  defending,  and  was  himself  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  conniving  at  a  convict's  escape. 

He  was  roused  from  his  meditations  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  his  vicinity.  One  of  the 
search  parties  had  come  upon  him  !  He  had  only 
time  to  rise  to  his  feet  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  armed  men  with  flashing  lanterns.  A  shout 
of  triumph  rent  the  air  as  they  exclaimed, 
"  Here's  the  chap,  we're  in  luck's  way  !  "  He 
was  speedily  handcuffed  and  dragged  prison- 
wards,  making  no  resistance,  but  stumbling  along 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Year' ;  bells  were  pealing  merrily 
from  tower  and  steeple.  But  the  Rev.  Conrad 
Evans  sat  within  a  cell  in  Princetown  prison 
instead  of  John  Bailey  with  joy  in  his  heart. 

And  this  is  how  the  Rev.  Conrad  Evans  spent 
his  New  Year's  morning. 


Africa  and  the  East"  in  Ireland. 


THE  forthcoming  great  Missionary  Exhibi- 
tion, "Africa  and  the  East,"  to  be 
held  at  Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin,  next 
May,  coincides  with  the  ninety-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Hibernian 
Auxiliary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
We  are  reminded  strongly  of  the  title  of  Dr. 
Ingram's  famous  ballad,  "  Who  fears  to  speak 
of  '98  "  ;  C.M.S.  in  Ireland  has  no  reason  to 
falter  or  keep  silent  when  she  looks  back  on  the 
record  of  those  ninety-eight  long  years.  The 
Inaugural  Meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  22,  1814.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
John  Cash,  presided  over  what  is  described  as 
"  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  per- 
sons "  held  in  the  Rotunda.  There  were 
twenty-six  appointed  speakers  ;  nor  is  it  stated 
that  the  audience  showed  any  restiveness.  The 
good  old  days  are  gone.  The  first  president 
was  Lord  Lorton,  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche 
was  Hon.  Treasurer,  Francis  Corbett,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Nixon  were  Hon.  Secretaries. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  Rector  of  Booterstown,  and  for 
forty-three  years  continued  in  office.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  original  "  mahogany  " 
round  which  Committees  still  sit  was  presented 
by  Thomas  Parnell,  great-uncle  of  the  famous 
Nationalist  leader.  The  first  office  of  the  Society 
was  in  34,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  at  the  corner 
of  Earl  Street.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Society 
moved  to  16,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  from 
thence  to  8,  Dawson  Street.  The  present 
office,  21,  Molesworth  Street,  has  been  the  home 
of  C.M.S.  since  1895. 

The  Society  was  established  with  a  twofold 
object,  which  it  is  hoped  that  "  Africa  and  the 
East"  will  emphasize:  (1)  to  raise  funds  for 
C.M.S.  ;  (2)  to  awaken  and  foster  an  interest  in 
the  work  with  a  view  to  calling  out  workers  for 
the  foreign  field.  "  The  objects  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be,  to  call  forth  and  direct  the  zeal 
of  well  disposed  persons  in  Ireland,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  support  of  the  plans  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
and  for  this  end  constant  attention  shall  be  paid 
to  the  diffusion  of  information,  the  establish- 
ment of  Associations,  the  obtaining  of  contribu- 
tions, and  the  procuring  of  persons  to  be  recom- 
mended as  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society."  In  the  early  days  Military  Assooie 
tions  were  very  conspicuous  in  their  missionary 
activities  and  contributions.  The  Society 
gained  the  interest  of  young  people  from  the 
very  first.  In  the  third  annua]  report  the 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  two  small  children  in 
Lisbtirn,  Co.  Antrim,  are  recognized  specially. 


They  collected  between  them  "  the  sum  of  £1 
British  for  an  African  child  to  be  called  Jane 
Guilford  Grey." 

Those  ninety-eight  years  have  witnessed  the 
Famine,  the  Mutiny,  and  Disestablishment. 
Each  aimed  at  the  Society  a  crippling  blow. 
Yet  no  stronger  grew  the  hydra  when  its  body 
had  been  cleft,  than  the  Auxiliary  against  its 
open  and  treacherous  foes.  In  1872  came  the 
great  call  to  prayer,  the  recognition  of  St.  Andrew's 
Day  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

The  forthcoming  Exhibition  promises  to  be  of 
an  unusually  interesting  nature.  The  work  at 
present  going  on  in  foreign  lands  will  be  graphi- 
cally illustrated.  The  wares  of  the  different 
countries  will  be  exposed  as  they  are  in  the  far 
distant  bazaars,  booths,  and  village  streets. 
Irish  born  "  natives "  in  eastern  dress  will 
patrol  the  precincts  and  control  the  sales.  A 
faithful  representation  will  be  given  of  life  under 
Oriental  skies,  the  romantic  glamour  of  the 
East,  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  unknown 
country  of  last  century's  maps,  will  lend  attrac- 
tion to  an  exhibition  whose  one  object  will  be 
to  explain  how  the  dark  places  of  even  Darkest 
Africa  and  the  poor  plague  spots  of  the  Eastern 
world  are  lightened  by  the  sunshine  of  Jesus 
and  His  love.  There  will  be  representations  of 
a  Chinese  street,  a  Japanese  village,  an  African 
compound,  and  scenes  in  Palestine. 

The  important  work  of  the  Medical  Missions 
Auxiliary  will  be  illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
model  of  the  exterior  of  the  Bannu  Hospital,  on 
the  Afghan  frontier,  containing  consulting-room, 
and  dispensary,  operating-room,  patients'  ward, 
and  surgery.  Inside  will  be  exhibited  statistical 
diagrams,  pathological  specimens,  and  an  ex- 
haustive display  of  methods  of  native  medical 
treatment  throughout  the  C.M.S.  Mission  fields. 

The  constantly  growing  interest  in  foreign 
lands,  and  the  demand  for  tirst  hand  information 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  met  by  arranging,  in 
each  section,  for  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
crisp,  short  talks  by  the  most  able  speakers, 
Betting  forth  the  work  being  done  by  *.od's 
messengers  in  the  foreign  held.  No  part  of  the 
Exhibition  therefore  will  he  without  its  speakers, 
and  veterans  from  the  from  will  add  a  living 

interest  to  the  over  fresh  ulories  they  h;\ve  to 
toll. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  secure  an  exhibition  of 
relics  of  some  of  the  most  noted  Missionaries  of 
the  past,  and  thus  to  link  together  past  and 
present,  as  an  incentive  and  encouragement 
with  regard  to  the  future. 

T.  H.  Seai.k. 
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THE  Right  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  purposes  to  resign  his  See 
on  March  31.  For  fourteen  years 
Bishop  Archdall  has  presided  over  the 
United  Dioceses  and  has  done  excellent  work  in 
re -adjusting  organization.  As  Archdeacon  and 
Dean  of  Cork  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  sympathy,  which  was  so  widespread 
that  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  a  Diocese  in  which 
lie  had  never  previously  set  foot.  Advancing 
years  and  failing  health  were  the  reason  for  his 
recent  resignation  of  the  post  of  National  Com- 
missioner. Now  they  involve  cessation  from 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  diocesan  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  who  has  already 
imder taken  the  duty  of  lecturing  in  the  Divinity 
School  T.C.D.,  is  the  bearer  of  a  famous  name. 
His  election  to  one  of  the  most  influential  posts 
in  the  Church — for  on  him  largely  depends  the 
training  of  its  future  ministers — is  a  well -de- 
served tribute  to  sound  scholarship,  personal 
devotion  and  deep  sympathy  with  young  men.  In 
Cork  he  was  the  natural  leader  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Young  Men's  Society. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  delivered  a  series  of 
evidential  lectures  in  St.  Anne's  Cathedral.  His 
clear  arguments  attracted  much  attention,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  be  repeated. 
In  our  large  industrial  centres  many  active 
minds  are  looking  for  guidance  on  deep  subjects. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Robinson  has  been  appointed 
Donellan  Lecturer  in  Trinity  College.  For  the 
first  time  a  man  who  had  spent  many  years  in  an 
important  business  occupation  before  his  ordina- 
tion has  been  nominated  to  this  distinguished 
post. 

The  Tuam  Missionary  Conference  held  at 
Castlebar  shows  that  even  in  remote  districts 
conferences  of  this  type  may  be  successfully  or- 
ganized. The  work  done  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Hamilton  in  making  arrangements  was  recog- 
nized by  all  who  attended. 

It  is  said  that  the  parishes  of  Armagh  Diocese 
are  realizing  that  they  are  not  isolated  units. 

The  Bishop  of  Cashel  has  dedicated  an  oak 
screen  in  Portlaw  church  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Fleming. 

The  parish  church  of  Almoritia  has  been  re- 
opened after  extensive  repairs. 

The  Rev.  R.  Ussher  Greer  has  been  instituted 
to  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Seapatrick  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Dean  of  St.  Anne's. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Greenstreet  has  entered  upon 
his  duty  as  Diocesan  Curate  of  Cashel. 


The  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Limerick,-  which 
owes  so  much  to  Archdeacon  Wynne,  has  been 
renovated  internally.  The  Rev.  Chancellor 
Hackett  is  now  in  charge  of  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Webb,  Rector  of  Enniskillen, 
who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  work  among  boys, 
preached  in  Belfast  Cathedral  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade. 

A  University  Mission  Settlement  is  being 
started  in  Belfast  and  the  Rev.  A.  Barton  has 
consented  to  act  as  its  Head.  The  creation  of 
this  useful  branch  of  Church  work  is  largely  due 
to  the  energetic  zeal  of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Gwynn, 
F.T.C.D. 

In  England  a  great  campaign  with  the  object 
of  bringing  before  the  nation  the  effects  of  the 
operation  of  the  Ne  Temere  decree  has  been 
organized,  and  Irish  Churchmen  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  initial  meeting.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  a  resolution  similar  to  that 
moved  in  our  General  Synod  was  proposed  and 
seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  M.  Campbell 
and  Sir  Algernon  Coote,  who  respectively 
discharged  similar  duties  in  Dublin  and  London. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
corporated Society,  has  been  appointed  Incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Crinken  Bray. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Steele  has  been  nominated 
Rural  Dean  of  Enniskillen,  and  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Yair  has  left  Gartree  in  the  DioC3se  of  Down 
for  Troy  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Dowse  urges  the  "cen- 
tralization "  of  our  Church  work  whereby  remote 
and  outlying  parishes  could  be  worked  from 
large  centres  and  the  spiritual  deadness  conse- 
quent on  the  fewness  of  our  people  would  be 
guarded  against.  The  scheme  is  excellent,  and 
the  day  may  come  when  some  such  plan  must 
be  adopted. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  Men's  Society  has  taken 
root,  and  the  extent  of  its  organization  was  made 
plain  by  the  proceedings  of  its  annual  conference 
held  last  month. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Bryan,  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men who  are  graduates  in  medicine,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Parish  of  Killdeas,  co.  Fer- 
managh. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Hughes,  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Diocesan  Education  in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin, 
has  accepted  the  Curacy  (Sunday)  of  Rathfarn- 
ham. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  S.  Cooper  has  been  nominated 
Rector  of  the  important  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Lisburn. 
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4  & 

^eptuagesima. 

25  & 

1st  c$urti>ap  in  Uent. 

M.  Gen.  1  and  2. 1-4  ;  Rev. 

M.  Gen.  19.  12-30  ;  Mark 

® 

21.  1-9. 

21  W 

Hstfj  flSttmesfcap.  [13-23. 

2. 1-23. 

® 

E.  Gen.  2.  4  or  Job  38 ; 

M.  Isa.  58.  1-13  ;  Mark  2. 

E.  Gen.  22.  1-20  or  23  ; 

Rev.  21.  9-22.  6. 

E.  Jonah  3  ;  Heb.  12.  3-18. 
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1          Rom.  8.  18. 

An  Old-Time  Parson. 


THE  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Waller  removes 
from  the  roll  of  the  Irish  Church  one  of 
its  best  known  clergy  who  has  left 
behind  him  a  name  revered  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Waller  was  a  large 
landed  proprietor  who  lived  among  his  tenantry 
and  ministered  in  their  parish  church,  Kilcornan, 
Co.  Limerick,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Born 
in  1827  he  saw  many  changes  in  his  native 
country  and  witnessed  a  social  revolution  in  the 
countryside.  His  life  was  never  idle  ;  with  his 
pen  as  well  as  in  his  parish  and  the  dioceso  he 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  spreading 
his  views,  and  few  men  have  written  so  many 
pamphlets  and  circulated  them  so  widely  as 
the  late  Diocesan  Nominator  of  the  Limerick 
Diocese.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions, 
which  he  held  fearlessly,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
defend  them  when  assailed.  Educated  in  a 
school  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  its  age, 
he  firmly  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  Church  against  Roman 
error,  and  his  trenchant  pen  made  his  con- 
victions unmistakably  clear  to  those  who  read 
the  leaflets  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  His  fine  hand  on  a  postal  wrapper 
gave  a  clue  to  its  contents,  and  the  reader  was 
always  sure  of  finding  vigorous  and  pointed 
writing  when  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  pages 
that  had  cost  much  thought  and  prayerful 
preparation. 

In  his  parish  he  was  beloved.  His  wife  and 
he  were  known  in  every  house — Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant — on  his  estate  which  bor- 
dered the  Shannon.  Those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  be  his  guests  will  not  forget  the 
courtly  kindliness  and  the  homely  hospitality 
that  made  a  visit  to  Castletown  Manor,  Pa  llas  - 
kenry,  a  pleasant  experience  and  a  delightful 
memory.  The  Squire  was  a  man  of  God  who 
realized  to  the  full  the  duty  of  his  position,  and 
the  clergyman  was  head  of  a  house  in  which 
true  and  simple  piety  ruled.  His  wide  interest 
in  God's  work  at  home  and  abroad,  his  searching 
questions  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  and 
his  earnest  prayer  for  blessing  left  indelible 
marks  on  the  minds  of  his  visitors.  Temperance 
work  and  mission  work  lay  close  to  Ins  heart. 
He  based  his  enthusiasm  on  a  love  of  man  re- 
deemed by  Christ,  and  made  all  who  disoussed 
social  and  religious  problems  with  him  realise 
that  the  eternal  aspect  of  the  matter  in  hand  wak 
what  appealed  to  him     His  quick  insight  info 


the  centre  of  things,  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
kindly  heart  made  him  a  companion  even  of 
those  much  younger  than  himself,  and  conversa- 
tion was  never  stayed  by  any  feeling  that  the 
old  man  would  resent  plain  speaking  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  This  genial  spirit  made 
it  possible  for  one  who  was  strongly  Protestant, 
an  I  never  concealed  his  opinions,  to  live  respected 
and  beloved  among  a  preponderatingly  Roman 
Catholic  population.  His  heart  was  in  the  right 
place  and  every  one  knew  it.  Loyal  to  his  Church 
and  his  Master,  he  lived  and  worked  conscien- 
tiously, and  in  County  Limerick  this  was  recog- 
nized and  valued. 

Three  of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  and  his  eldest  son  is  a  leading  influence 
in  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  Homes  such  as 
Castletown  have  in  the  past  sent  into  the  Church 
some  of  its  best  and  most  hardworking  clergy, 
who  have  done  yeoman  service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  changes  that  are  now  passing  over 
the  country  have  a  strong  tendency  to  remove 
the  landed  gentry  from  their  ancestral  homes, 
and  their  loss  will  not  be  seen  to  their  full  extent 
for  many  years.  It  is  bad  for  rural  districts  not 
to  have  some  resident  influence  that  acts  a- 
an  impartial  and  moderating  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  countryside. 

Homes  of  culture,  where  the  fear  and  love  of 
God  direct  life's  activities  and  a  high  standard  of 
duty  and  social  service  is  maintained,  are  the  salt 
of  the  country.  We  fear  that  these  homes  will 
be  f^wer  in  number  in  the  future,  and  the  Church 
will  be  the  poorer.  The  squire  who  is  parson, 
when  a  man  of  God,  always  exercised  an  authority 
that  was  not  given  to  others.  Rural  Roman 
Catholics  respected  our  clergy  until  agitators 
made  class  \\t\v;  a  resident  landlord  who 
treated  his  tenantry  well  was  the  father  of 
his  tenants,  and  in  T\ i r .  Waller  all  men  saw  a  n  an 

who  was  more  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  those 
who  were  placed  by  Providence  in  relationship 
with  him  than  about  his  own  Interests,    Full  of 

yoars  ho  lias  passed  to  his  rest,  but  ho  has  Kit 
behind  him  a  reputation  that  will  never  prow 
dim  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship  and  enjoyed  hours  in  his  com- 
pany. 1  Iowa- one  of  the  last  of  «n  old  school  that 
denied  itself  in  the  service  of  God.  his  Church 
and  country,  and  wo  trust  the  Church  ho 
loved  will  never  be  without  men  of  his  stump — 
firm  in  principle,  kind  in  heart,  and  devoted  to 

the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  QodU 
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lyjoiRA  had 
*  changed  her 
mind,  and  came  once  more  into  the  open,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  moved  to 
take  action  by  the  increasing  pain  which  the 
little  boy  was  suffering ;  in  the  second  place  she 
had  seen  from  the  upstairs  window  of  the  cottage 
her  father's  pony  trap  approaching,  himself 
driving. 

Doubtless  he  had  come  to  fetch  her,  and  also 
to  hear  the  latest  news  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Compton,  as  well  as  Dr.  Stanton,  was  filled 
with  surprise  ;  neither  of  them  had  expected  to 
see  such  a  vision  come  forth  from  the  unpre- 
tentious surroundings  of  Shelf  Cottage.  The 
girl  had  flushed  with  nervousness  and  excite- 
ment ;  she  looked  wonderfully  pretty  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thorough  gentlewoman. 

The  three  men  removed  their  hats.  Mr.  Dug- 
dale  stretched  out  his  hand  ;  he,  at  any  rate,  had 
the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance,  and 
showed  satisfaction  in  his  face,  if  not  something 
more.  The  two  strangers  stepped  back,  feeling 
they  had  no  individual  right  to  be  present. 

The  sound  of  wheels  made  them  turn  round. 
The  pony  carriage  drove  up.  Mr.  Lefroy  had 
a  venerable  appearance — white  hair  and  white 
beard,  yet  he  had  not  wholly  lost  a  look  of  youth, 
being  endowed  with  a  complexion  which  would 
last  unimpaired  into  old  age,  and  this  the 
splendid  air  of  that  seaboard  helped  to  preserve. 
Ho  was  driving  a  white  pony,  with  long  mane 
and  tail,  which  suggested  oddly  a  kind  of  resem- 
blance to  himself.  He  got  out  briskly,  throwing 
the  reins  on  to  the  pony's  back.  The  animal 
was  evidently  used  to  being  left  in  this  way, 
for  it  lowered  its  head,  and  moving  slightly  to 
one  side  began  to  seek  about  for  the  succulent 
growths  of  young  grass,  few  and  far  between, 
which  bordered  the  heather-clad  slope. 

Mr.  Lefroy  went  straight  to  his  daughter, 
having  first  cast  an  inquiring  glance  over  the 
two  men  in  yachting  costume ;  no  doubt  he  too 
had  drawn  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  one  of  them. 

"  How  is  Victor  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  am  afraid  much  worse,  father  ;  I  am  grieved 
to  say  he  is  in  great  pain.  We  must  get  Dr. 
Graham  here,  somehow,  before  nightfall." 

"Shall  I  fetch  him?"  Mr.  Dugdale  asked  im- 
mediately ;  "I  can  get  round  to  Dinglado  in  The 
Fury  in  half  an  hour."  Dinglade  was  the  small 
harbour  town  where  Dr.  Graham  lived. 

Maurice  Stanton  stepped  forward,  bowing : 
"Can   I  be  of  any  assistance   in   the  mean 
time?"  he  asked.    "My  name  is  Stanton  ;  lam 
a  surgeon." 

Moira  turned  to  him  eagerly,  her  whole  face 
lit  up.    "Oh!"  she  said,  "if  you  would  be  so 


CHAPTER  IV.   Making  an  Enemy. 

good ;  what  a  providential  circumstance  that 
you  should  be  here." 

Mr.  Lefroy  came  up  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"Stanton,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  very  common 
name  ;  are  you  by  any  chance  the  well-known 
Stanton  of  St.  Aloys'  Hospital,  London  ?  " 

Maurice  smiled.  ' '  I  was  not  aware  L  was  so 
well  known,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  attached  to 
the  staff  of  St.  Aloys',  and  have  been  for  some 
years." 

Mr.  Lefroy  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"I  am  proud  to  know  you  in  the  flesh,  sir,  as 
I  have  known  you  by  reputation  for  a  long  time  ; 
in  fact  I  have  two  of  your  text-books  in  my 
library.  You  see  I  have  to  study  medicine  as 
well  as  other  things,  in  a  wide  district  like  this 
with  large  number  of  people  too  poor  to  pay  for 
professional  services  except  in  extreme  cases.  I 
took  a  minor  degree  in  medicine  in  Edinburgh 
before  deciding  to  study  for  Holy  Orders.  Dr. 
Graham  is  kind  enough  to  approve  of  any  simple 
ministrations  I  can  feel  responsible  for.  He  and 
I  are  very  good  friends,  and  he  always  has  more 
work  to  do  than  he  can  get  through." 

Maurice  Stanton  bowed.  "May  I  introduce 
my  friend  and  your  future  neighbour,  Mr. 
Compton,  of  Skirls  House  ?  " 

After  exchanging  salutations  Mr.  Lefroy  re- 
marked:  "I  guessed  your  identity,  sir,  as  I 
drove  up ;  I  am  thankful  for  the  sake  of  the 
neighbourhood  you  have  come  ;  we  want  a  resi- 
dent landowner  very  badly  indeed." 

"I  shall  do  my  best."  Compton  replied,  smil- 
ing. "I  am  afraid  I  came  for  rather  selfish 
motives.  My  ancestors,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
on  my  mother's  side  owned  this  property  up  to 
a  century  ago.  Then  again  I  like  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  just  the  opposite  to  my  friend  here, 
who  loves  pavements  and  streets  of  a  big  city, 
the  thronging  about  him  of  men,  women,  ami 
children." 

As  Compton  spoke  he  felt  Moira'>  eyes  on  him 
taking  him  in,  and  for  the  first  time,  certainly 
for  many  years,  self-consciousnoss  ami  a  kind  of 
nervousness  took  possession  of  him.  He  vTftS 
speaking  to  the  father  ami  yet  addressing  the 
daughter,  wondering  too  what  thoughts  W6TJB  at 
the  back  of  those  clear,  limpid,  blue  eyes,  won- 
dering what  she  thought  of  him. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  hy  a  moan 
of  pain  coming  from  the  window  at  the  hark  of 
them.  y\v.  Lefroy  ami  Dr.  Stanton  made  a 
Simultaneous  movement  towards  the  eoltage. 

Mr.  Dugdale  looked  sulky.    Be  had  offered 

his  services;  they  had  been  neither  accepted 
nor  rejected.  He  felt  himself  put  on  one  side — 
ignored. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  go  back,"  he  said: 
"1  do  not  seem  wanted  now." 

"  o2 
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Moira,  who  had  turned  in  the  direction  of  her 
father  and  the  new  doctor,  now  looked  back. 
"Dpn't  think  we  are  not  grateful  for  your  kind 
offer,  Mr.  Dngdale,"  she  said  ;  M  we  were  so  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  find  a  doctor  present, 
especially  one  of  whom  my  father  evidently 
knows  a  great  deal  ;  it  took  all  our  thoughts  for 
a  moment." 

"It's  all  right,  I  understand;  you  can  always 
smooth  things  over  when  you  wish,  Miss 
Moira." 

Compton  turned  away,  walking  slow  ly  to- 
wards his  carriage.  He  disliked  Dugdale  with 
an  intensity  he  could  hardly  believe  was  possible, 
considering  the  few  minutes  they  had  been  within 
range  of  one  another.  Cuiiously  enough  he  had 
felt  the  beginning  of  this  dislike  when  the  laird 
of  Galashiels  was  handling  his  boat  in  the  open 
channel  outside  ;  they  had  not  spoken  a  single 
word  then,  yet  he  had  conveyed  a  sense  of  ani- 
mosity across  the  water,  a  fact  which  Moira  had 
noticed  looking  on  from  the  cliff  head. 

Mr.  Lefroy  conducted  Dr.  Stanton  into  the 
cottage  and  so  upstairs  to  the  sick  room.  The 
doctor  was  struck  with  the  extreme  cleanliness 
of  the  little  parlour  kitchen  through  which  they 
had  to  pass,  and  the  wooden  staircase  they  as- 
cended ;  it  was  all  in  such  marked  contrast  to 
slums  through  which  he  went  every  day  when 
on  his  rounds.  He  wondered  if  it  was  the 
difference  of  pure  air  and  healthy  surroundings 
which  effected  this  striking  contrast. 

The  adage  came  to  his  mind,  "God  made  the 
country,  man  made  the  town." 

Moira  did  not  go  upstairs  ;  she  waited  in  the 
living  room  of  the  cottage  alone  ;  her  father. 
Mrs.  Grayson,  and  Dr.  Stanton  were  in  the  room 
above ;  she  could  hear  the  tramping  of  their 
feet  on  the  un carpeted  boards.  Her  thoughts 
were  in  a  whirl ;  so  many  things  seemed  to  be 
happening  all  together,  events  crowding  upon 
one  another  as  sometimes  during  a  thunder- 
storm clouds  appear  in  an  open  sky  and  merge 
i  rapidly  upon  a  central  space.  The  fate  of  the 
child,  of  whom  she  was  so  fond,  was  uppermost 
in  her  mind — the  conclusions  which  were  being 
arrived  at,  the  verdict  which  was  being  pro- 
nounced during  those  breathless  moments  while 
she  waited  below. 

Mingled  with  this  strand  of  feeling  was  the 
extraordinary  coming  of  Dr.  Stanton,  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Philip  Compton,  and  the  plain  ani- 
mosity evoked  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dugdale  — 
animosity  which  she  knew  instinctively  had  to 
do  with  herself. 

Moira  had  hitherto  led  an  almost  uneventful 
life  with  no  happenings  of  any  importance,  just 
growth,  expansion  under  limited  conditions, 
year  succeeding  year  almost  unnoticed  as  they 
passed.  Now  something  told  her  that  all  this 
was  to  be  changed,  and  that  the  impending 
alteration  had  to  do  with  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Compton  and  his  friend  to  that  wild  headland 
country  which  she  loved  so  much.  It  is  difficult 
for  people  living  under  widely  different  condi- 


tions to  understand  how  much  depends  in  poor 
scattered  districts  upon  the  lord  of  the  soil,  the 
great  owner  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
the  lot  of  so  many,  or  to  make  it  harder.  In 
the  district  with  which  this  narrative  has  to  do, 
the  sense  of  chieftainship  was  singularly  strong. 

Moira  had  Oompton's  face  and  figure  photo- 
graphed on  her  memory  ;  she  was  fitting  it  into 
her  ideas,  trying  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  future  ; 
on  the  whole  she  had  to  confess  herself  agreeably 
surprised  by  and  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
the  new  owner  of  Skirls  House  and  the  estate 
of  which  it  was  the  centre. 

The  tramping  overhead  had  been  succeeded 
by  silence,  broken  only  by  occasional  moans 
from  the  child.  Moira  understood  that  the 
actual  examination  was  now  taking  place. 

Outside,  Mr.  Dugdale  had  sat  down  on  a  rock 
boulder,  and  was  chewing  a  long  blade  of  moun- 
tain-grass, awaiting  what  was  to  come,  irritation 
still  expressed  on  his  face,  mortification,  jealousy. 
Mr.  Compton  had  walked  away,  and  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  horses,  a  fine  pair  of  greys,  with 
the  energy,  temper  and  firy  characteristic  of  that 
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coloured  horseflesh  :  he  patted  them,  rubbed 
tUeu-  ears,  making  friends  with  tiiat  sure  in- 
stinct how  to  do  it  which  comes  to  a  true  lover  of 
a  horse,  and  can  never  be  acquired  by  others. 

lie,  too,  was  waiting;  he,  too,  was  thinking; 
not  by  any  means  giving  up  his  whole  attention 
to  what  he  was  doing.  The  vision  of  Moira  filled 
his  thoughts  more  than  he  could  have  believed 
possible ;  she  had  added  a  new  interest  to  the 
environment  in  which  he  found  himself  ;  she  had 
put  life  into  the  landscape.  He  looked  forward 
to  making  her  acquaintance,  to  knowing  her 
better  ;  he  felt  that  the  study  of  this  girl  would 
be  worth  while,  that  the  beauty  of  the  outer 
casket  would  not  be  belied  by  the  value  of  the 
jewel  within  ;  her  character  shone  from  her  eyes 
and  satisfied  him.  He  even  found  himself  going 
so  far  as  to  wonder  what  her  verdict  would  be  as 
regards  himself ;  to  wonder  whether  he  would 
satisfy  her  ideals.  Frankly  he  owned  that  to  do 
so,  in  all  probability  some  subtle  change  would 
have  to  takeplaCe  ;  he  smiled  to  think  that  a  few 
moments  of  broken  conversation,  a  few  seconds 
of  quiet  observation,  should  thus  have  thrown 
him  back  on  first  principles ;  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  half  humorous  gesture,  and  said 
to  himself — 

"  What  between  this  young  lady,  her  splendid 
looking  father,  and  my  friend  Maurice  Stanton, 
whose  ideals  are  always  ethereal,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  new  laird  of  Skirls  will  have  to  come 
out  in  an  altogether  new  role  ;  whether  it  will  be 
suited  to  him  or  not,  whether  the  clothes  will  fit 
him,  is  another  question  !" 

He  crossed  over  to  the  other  horse  ;  where  he 
now  stood  he  could  see  the  back  of  David  Dug- 
dale,  a  back  which  was  expressive.  "There  is 
some  one  there,"  he  commented  to  himself,  "  who 
is  not  likely  to  look  upon  me,  or  anything  I  may 
happen  to  do,  with  favourable  eyes ;  by  some  kind 
of  instinct  he  would  have  liked— premonition  I 
suppose — he  would  have  liked  to  run  me  down 
in  the  open  sea  ;  and,  just  now,  on  the  land,  had 
we  been  primitive  instead  of  civilized  men,  }ie 
would  have  struck  me,  and  perhaps  not  got  the 
best  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as  well  we  should 
know  our  enemies  ;  almost  more  important  than 
that  we  should  recognize  our  friends." 

At  this  moment  Dugdale  stood  up,  his  face 
was  towards  the  cottage  ;  he  had  evidently  seen 
something. 

With  quick  movement,  Compton  turned  in  the 
same  direction.  Moira  had  again  come  out,  this 
time  with  Dr.  Stanton  by  her  side;  they  were 
talking  eagerly.  The  girl's  face  was  anxious  ;  the 
doctor  seemed  to  be  reassuring  her,  judging  by 
his  manner. 

Dugdale  stepped  forward  ;  Compton,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  followed  suit. 

CHAPTER  V.     The  Neto  Home. 

Compton  advanced  at  a  leisurely  pace,  atford- 
ing  Dugdale  the  opportunity  of  first  reaching 
the  doctor  and  Miss  Lcfroy.     Some  coinnium 
catioD  was  made,  then  they  all  three  came  in 


Oompton's  direction  ;  Dugdale  with  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  a  sulky  look  on  his"  face. 

Compton  found  himself  looking  at  Maurice 
Stanton  after  a  new  fashion,  trying  to  see  him 
from  a  ditferent  point  of  view,  noting  the  thin, 
ascetic  face,  the  deep-sunk  eyes,  full  of  intellectu- 
ality, the  brow  half  obscured  by  straggling  hair 
which  would  come  over  it. 

Philip  was  wondering  what  a  girl  would  think 
of  Stanton,  what  one  girl  in  particular  would 
find  in  that  face  ;  she  could  hardly  help  admiring 
it,  although  it  was  almost  plain,  for  the  fine 
qualities  which  were  stamped  upon  it.  Compton 
knew  nothing  of  women,  had  never  tried  to 
understand  them,  his  acquaintance  with  them 
was  wholly  superficial ;  now  he  had  begun  to 
realize  that  the  subject  might  become  of  pal- 
pitating interest. 

Stanton  quickened  his  steps  when  the  trio 
were  a  few  yards  away  from  his  friend. 

"Well,"  Compton  inquired,  "what  is  the 
verdict?" 

"Appendicitis,  without  doubt ;  the  child  ought 
to  be  operated  upon  at  once." 
"And  you?" 

Stanton  held  up  his  right  hand,  thin,  blue 
veined,  before  Compton  ;  he  could  not  keep  it 
still. 

"This  is  not  the  sort  of  hand,  Philip,  you 
would  care  to  trust  in  for  an  emergency ;  if  it 
had  been  steady,  as  of  old,  I  should  not  have 
been  here.  Of  course  if  Dr.  Graham  cannot 
come  before  to-morrow  morning  I  must  face  the 
risk,  and  do  my  best.  Mr.  Dugdale  is  kindly 
going  to  let  us  know." 

The  latter  at  this  point  struck  in  himself. 

"  Yes,  certainly.  If  Graham  cannot  come  at 
once  I  will  return  ;  if  he  is  available  he  will 
arrive  quicker  on  horseback." 

The  laird  of  Galashiels  swung  himself  off, 
lifting  his  cap  to  Moira,  with  a  half  bow  to 
the  doctor;  Compton  he  resolutely  ignored. 

"In  the  meantime,"  Stanton  said,  "we  want 
some  linseed  and  a  flask  of  oil  :  the  cottage  dors 
not  possess  either.  Are  they  likely  to  be  got 
over  there"— he  indicated  the  other  houses  of 
the  little  hamlet  opposite.  "  Do  you  think  you 
could  send  me  some  from  Skirls  ? 

"Certainly;  either  I  will  bring  the  things 
myself,  or  despatch  a  groom  with  them,"  Comp- 
ton replied  readily.  "Then  you  intend  to  remain 
here,  Maurice  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  the  present,  at  any  rale.  1  will  sec 
the  first  poultice  applied  ;  afterwards,  if  yon  w  ill 
let  me  have  a  vehicle  of  some  kind.  I  will  run 
over  for  a  meal,  returning  to  the  COttage  for  the 
night," 

"It  is  awfully  good  of  you.'"  Moira  exclaimed. 
"We  shall  ever  be  grateful.  \W  all  love  the 
child  so  much." 

M  It  is  not  good  of  him  et  all,"  Compton  put 
in  ;  "  Stanton  cannot  help  fiunse.lf,  it  is  in  him." 
The  protflftt  was  made  half  humorously,  partly 
to  turn  the  girl's  attention,  for  her  eyes  had 
filled  with  tears,  and  Compton  dreaded  a  scene. 
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Moira  ignored  the  deprecation.  "  My  father 
could  drive  you  round  by  Skirls,  Dr.  Stanton  ; 
it  is  very  little  out  of  his  way,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  glad  to  do  it." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  ;  then  so  it  shall  be." 

"The  sooner  I  am  off  the  better,"  Compton 
remarked,  "  for  the  quicker  you  will  have  what 
is  wanted." 

A  moan  came  again  through  the  open  window. 

"Yes,  I  want  to  alleviate  that  pain,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  before  Dr.  Graham 
arrives.  The  child's  mother  is  doing  her  best 
with  hot  flannels,  but  the  linseed  is  what  we 
want." 

Compton  held  out  his  hand  to  Moira.  "  Good- 
bye for  the  present,"  he  said;  "we  must  hope 
for  the  best." 

"God  has  been  good  to  us."  she  answered, 
"  and  we  will  trust  Him  to  the  end." 

Moira's  face  as  she  said  the  words  with  simple 
faith  remained  on  Compton's  memory  through- 
out the  drive  to  Skirls,  which  was  taken  by  his 
orders  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  roughness  of  the 
road  allowed. 

Moira,  without  intending  it,  without  in  the 
least  posing  for  effect,  had  placed  herself  on  a 


"*  God  has  been  good  to  us,'  she  answered,  'and  we  will  trust  Him  to  the  end.' 


pinnacle  in  Philip  Compton's  eyes,  her  beauty, 
her  goodness  quite  unaffected  and  simple  ;  these 
were  the  qualities  which  he  felt  inspired  him 
after  a  fashion  he  had  never  experienced  in  the 
manifold  changes  of  his  varied  life. 

On  either  side  of  the  track,  hardly  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  road,  heather 
stretched  away  for  miles.  Here  and  there  rocks 
stood  up  frowningly,  bare  of  verdure,  except  for 
a  little  lichen  in  the  interstices.  The  carriage 
passed  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  took  a  steep 
course  downwards.  Perched  on  the  opposite 
slope,  not  quite  at  the  top,  but  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  fine  wide  view,  was  Skirls  House,  solidly 
built,  square,  to  resist  the  winds  and  tempests 
of  that  bleak  region.  From  the  time  that 
Compton  first  caught  sight  of  his  new  home, 
the  only  place  he  had  ever  owned,  he  sat  for- 
ward and  looked  at  it  intently. 

He  judged  that  Skirls  was  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old  ;  it  was  certainly  in  that  very 
house  that  his  great,  great  grandmother  had 
lived  and  died.  Now  smoke  was  rising  from  the 
chimneys,  a  flag  flew  from  the  keep ;  signs  of 
activity  were  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  and 
stables.    Compton  felt  that  servants  were  on 

the  alert  to 
give  him  a  wel- 
come, wondering 
what  sort  of  a 
master  he  would 
prove,  for  with 
the  exception  of 
the  valet,  who 
had  ridden  in 
the  cart  with  the 
luggage,  they 
were  all  new — to 
him,  at  any  rate 
— although  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Judson,  and  some 
women  servants 
had  been  taken 
over  from  the  late 
owner. 

Then  there 
were  the  tenants 
and  cottagers ! 
Here  and  there 
he  had  seen  at 
distant  points 
evidence  of  habi- 
tations on  the 
ed^e  of  the  moor, 
two  or  three  cot- 
t  a  g  e  s  clustered 
round  a  farm- 
stead. In  the  cor- 
ner of  a  fir-wood 
he  had  noticed  a 
gamekeeper's  hut 
out  of  repair  ;  he 
had  heard  that 
the  late  owner  of 
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Skirls  was  no  sportsman,  and  h 
consequently  allowed  poaching 
to  become  rife  in  the  dis- 
trict ;    this  was  one  of 
the  things  he  had  de- 
termined    to  put 
down     with  a 
strong  hand 


CHAPTER 
VI. 

A  Poacfrsr. 

Mrs.  Judson 
received  her 
new  master 
with  just 
that  mix- 
ture  of 
friendly- 
greeting 
and  defer- 
ence which 
well  became 
a  woman  in 
her  posi- 
tion, who 
had  long- 
held  a  re- 
sponsible 
place  and 
filled  it  ad- 
mirably. 

Philip  Comp- 
ton  gave  the 
necessary  in- 
structions to 
have  what  Dr. 
Stanton  re- 
quired   sent  at 
once  ;  he  ordered  din- 
ner for  eight  o'clock; 
it  was  now  close  upon 
six.    His  valet,  Jenkins, 
who  had  been  with  him 
all  over  the  world,  at- 
tended  now    upon  him 
while  he  had  a  wash  and 
change  of  clothes  ;  after- 
wards Compton  went  out 


He  passed   his  hand 


its  neck  and  mane." — Page  32. 


passing  through  the  gar- 
dens until  he  reached  a  side 

walk,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  courtyard,  which 
was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  stabling  and  coach- 
houses. His  practised  eye  took  in  all  the  details 
with  a  rapid  glance,  which  nothing  escaped  ;  he 
saw  the  changes  he  would  wish  to  make,  the 
improvements  he  would  want  carried  out.  The 
stud  consisted  of  a  dozen  horses,  all  of  them 
selected  by  himself  and  sent  down  fco  Skirls:  two 
were  for  his  own  riding,  a  hack  for  a  groom,  I  he 
rest  for  harness. 

From  the  courtyard  he  passed  through  the 
kitchen-garden,  which  lay  at  the  bark  of  the 
house,  immediately  on   to   the  open  moor; 


with  rapid  strides  he 
mounted  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  on 
the  lower  slope 
of  which  Skirls 
was  built. 

From  the 
top  a  magni- 
ficent view- 
was  obtain- 
able of  both 
sea  and 
landscape. 
C  ompton 
had  swung  a 
field  -  glass 
over  his 
shoulder  be- 
fore leaving 
the  house ;  he 
made  use  of  it 
now  to  help  his 
natural  sight  in 
x  covering  the 

vision  which  lay 
open  before  him. 
Shelf  Cottage 
was    hidden  by 
the     steep  hill 
which  intervened 
between  it  and 
Skirls. 

He   was  watching, 
expecting.     The  white 
pony,  with  the  light  Car- 
riage behind  it,  would  come 
into  view  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  opposite  sooner  or  later  : 
it  would  bring  the  elderly  clergy- 
man and  his  friend  Maurice  Stan- 
ton.    Compton  would  have  ample 
time,  after  he  saw  them,  to  des.  end 
and  receive  them:  meantime  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  standing 
there,  with  the  keen  wind  blowing  off 
the    sea    in    his   face,    to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

After  standing  for  a  few  minutes,  he 

thro  v  himself  down  at  full  Length  on  a 

over  mossy  hillock  just  below  the  top  of  the  ridge, 


Half  an  hour  passed,  then  he  roiled  him- 
self; the  carriage1  came  into  sight, the  pony 
coming  down  the  steep  incline  after  a  careful 

fashion,  while  Mr.  Lefroy  bent  forward,  holding 

the  reins  in   both  hands:  Stanton  sal    by  his 

side,  with  his  head  back,  as  if  somewhat  tired. 

After  watching  them  for  I  wii  or  three  minutes. 
Philip  ran  doWn  the  slope  and  made  his  fa 

t  he  front  entrance. 

On  the  level  the  pony  advanced  with  a  quick 
trot,  and  soon  reached  the  gateway. 

"1  hope  you  will  come  in.  Mr.  Lefroy,  and  take 
dinner  with  us  before  yon  go  home.'1 

"  Thank  you,  no,  I  cannot  do  that  ;  1  have  pro- 
mised to  go  back  for  m>  daughter  at  nine  o'clock*" 
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Compton  looked  at  the  pony,  which  although 
possessed  of  some  spirit  was  no  longer  a  young 
one  ;  he  thought  that  another  journey  that  night 
would  be  a  strain  on  the  animal. 

"May  I  offer  an  alternative,  sir,"  he  next  sug. 
jested, "  I  shall  drive  Dr.  Stanton  after  dinner  to 
the  cottage  where  the  child  lies  ;  if  Miss  Lefroy 
will  trust  herself  in  my  hands,  and  give  me 
directions  as  to  the  road,  I  will  undertake  to  see 
her  safely  home." 

Mr.  Lefroy  descended  slowly  from  the  car- 
riage and  walked  to  the  pony's  head  before  reply- 
ing. He  passed  his  hand  over  its  neck  and  mane. 
"I  expect  Fanny  would  wish  me  to  accept 
your  kind  offer  ;  we  do  not  often  take  her  out  so 
much  as  we  have  to-day ;  when  she  gets  to  her 
stable,  and  finds  her  oats  waiting  for  her,  she 
will  think  her  day's  work  is  done  1 " 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Compton  answered,  "I 
shall  have  a  fresh  pair  of  horses ;  to  give  them 
something  to  do  will  be  a  positive  favour." 

"  So  be  it,  then ;  I  expect  Moira  will  not  mind." 

Stanton  could  not  help  smiling,  tired  as  he  was. 
He  felt,  had  Moira  been  present,  she  would  have 
had  a  strong  word  to  say  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  as  she  was  left  behind  at  Shelf  Cottage,  the 
decision  had  to  be  made  for  her. 

A  groom  took  the  pony,  while  the  three  gentle- 
men walked  to  the  house.  Mr.  Lefroy  would  only 
accept  some  light  refreshment  before  going  on  ; 
he  remarked  that  his  wife  would  be  anxious  to 
hear  news  of  her  little  favourite. 

"  He  is  easier,"  Stanton  responded  to  a  query 
from  his  friend ;  "in  a  couple  of  hours  the  in- 
flammation will  have  yielded  to  the  treatment." 

"Will  an  operation  be  necessary?" 

"  Yes,  imperative ;  a  message  came  from  Dr. 
Graham  before  I  left ;  he  will  be  at  the  cottage 
by  ten  o'clock.    I  shall  see  it  through,  of  course. " 

"You  look  done  up,"  Compton  remarked 
sympathetically. 

"Iam  stupid  and  tired,  but  a  bath  and  food 
will  revive  me  !  " 

Immediately  after  this  Stanton  went  to  his 
room,  while  Philip  remained  to  see  that  Mr. 
Lefroy  Was  provided  with  all  he  would  accept ; 
t  hen  he  saw  him  off. 

The  clergyman  was  agreeably  pleased  with  the 
new  laird  of  Skirls,  and  felt  thankful  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  to  have  so  desirable  a  resi- 
dent ;  he  looked  at  it  far  more  from  the  point  of 
his  people  than  from  his  own. 

The  two  f  r  iends  talked  very  little  over  dinner  ; 
Stanton  was  getting  a  reserve  of  strength  and 
nerve  for  what  he  would  have  to  go  through,  con- 
scious more  than  ever,  now,  how  necessary  this 


holiday  was,  how  much  he  had  run  down.  When 
dessert  was  on  the  table  Compton  asked  ;  "  What 
time  woidd  you  like  the  carriage  ordered?" 

"  Directly  after  dinner,  if  you  do  not  mind." 

"  I  will  give  orders  at  once." 

Coffee  was  brought  in  black  and  strong; 
Compton  drank  his  and  left  the  room. 

The  barouche,  this  time  harnessed  to  a  pair  of 
browns,  spirited  and  well-matched,  was  brought 
round  to  the  front  entrance.  Compton  himself 
t  ook  the  reins,  with  a  groom  by  his  side ;  Dr. 
Stanton  sitting  under  the  hood. 

When  they  reached  the  summit,  after  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  continuous  rise,  Compton  turned 
and  surveyed  the  whole  scene,  looking  back  over 
Skirls,  then  to  right  and  left  across  the  moor. 
Something  moving,  near  a  fir- wood,  on  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  his  vision,  attracted  his  eye ;  at 
first  he  thought  it  was  a  stag,  then  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  a  man.  All  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  was  so  lonely,  that  this  single  figure 
stood  out,  as  it  were  in  sharp  contrast. 

Compton  pulled  up  the  horses,  handed  the 
reins  to  the  groom  by  his  side,  then  he  swung 
his  field  glass  round,  which  he  had  again  put  on 
before  leaving,  and  placed  it  to  his  eyes.  Now 
he  qould  see  distinctly  ;  a  man  was  crouching  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  with  something  lurking, 
stealthy,  about  his  whole  attitude.  Compton 
could  hear  nothing,  but  he  saw  a  tiny  puff  of 
blue  smoke  ;  no  doubt  the  man  had  a  gun. 

7  There  is  a  poacher  over  there,"  he  remarked 
to  the  groom,  who  had  had  his  hands  full 
holding  the  horses. 

"There  are  two  or  three  about,  sir,  I  have 
heard,"  the  man  answered. 

"I  should  like  to  catch  them  in  the  act," 
Compton  remarked  grimly.  So  saying  he  took 
the  reins  again  and  drove  on. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  carriage  reached  the 
end  of  the  road  near  to  the  cottage. 

Moira  had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and  came 
out.  Dr.  Stanton  was  already  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage.  She  went  to  him  directly, 
as  to  a  friend.  Compton  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  ; 
there  was  a  bond  between  these  two  already. 

"  The  boy  is  decidedly  better,"  she  said,  "and 
now  sleeping  quietly." 

"  Good,"  Stanton  remarked. 

At  this  moment  the  doctor's  gig  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, down  another  road  which  also  con- 
verged upon  the  beach.  At  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Dugdale  came  up  from  the  shore,  having 
just  returned  in  his  boat.  A  look  of  annoyance 
crossed  his  face  when  he  saw  Moira  standing  by 
the  barouche,  talking  to  Stanton. 


(To  be  continued.) 


N  our  last  paper  we  con- 
sidered   "  the   game  of 
life; "  under  the  symbol- 
ism of  a  great  football 
j natch— man  v.  the  devil — in 
which   the   devil  strove  to 
force  the  heart  of  man,  which 
we  compared  to  the  football, 
through  various  evil  goals — and  man 
with  the  help  of  his  great  Captain 
endeavoured  not  only  to  prevent  the 
devil  doing  this,  but  to  place  his  heart 
between  the  goals  of  purity,  truth- 
fulness, righteousness,  soberness,  etc., 
beyond  and  through  which  lies  the 
eternal  happiness  of  man. 

It  does  occasionally  happen  in  a  foot- 
ball match  that  a  player  is  unlucky 
enough  to  make  a  mistake  and  kick 
the  ball  through  the  goal  which  his 
opponents  are  attacking  and  he  is  de- 
fending, but  sad  to  relate,  in  the  game 
of  life  there  are  thousands  who  are  deliber- 
ately letting  Satan  drive  their  heart  into 
goals  which  by  all  the  written  and  unwritten 
laws  of  the  game  they  are  in  honour  bound  to 
defend;  there  are  thousands  who  are  actually 
themselves  letting  their  hearts  fly  to  such  goals, 
thus  putting  the  ball  through  their  own  goal. 

Reader,  you  and  I  will  take  our  stand  for  a 
moment  or  two  between  some  such  goal-posts 
of  life  and  watch  (with  heavy  heart  and  with  a 
prayer  to  God  upon  our  lips  for  all  such)  the 
great  crowd  of  players  whose  object  seems  to  be 
to  reverse  the  game  and  by  fixing  their  heart 
upon  these  unworthy  goals  to  be  playing  for  the 
devil  against  themselves  and  against  their  great 
Captain. 

*  *  * 

I.    Goals  AttapKed  which  should  be  Defended. 
(a)  The  Goal  of  Earthly  Ambition. 

lioyv  many  to-day  have  fixed  their  heart  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  on  this  unworthy  goal  ? 
This  goal  has  two  parts,  and  it  stands  like  this — 

EARTHLY  AMBITION 

[  "  I 

KNOWLEDGE  POWER. 

(1)  KnowledgeitseU  is  indeed  excellent,  but  in 
this  present  Age  men  forget  the  limits  of  the 
human  mind  and,  because  they  know  a  little, 
think  they  can  dictate  to  the  Eternal  and  [nfi- 
nite  Mind  of  God  what  He  can  and  odghf  Lo  do, 
and  thus  this  blasphemous  pride  leads  lo  a  denial 
of  the  miracles  and  the  mysterious  element,  <•!' 

Gospels,  etc.  Men  must  not  make  Know 
ledge  so  much  their  goal  as  to  forget  the  small 
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ness  of  human  intellect  in  com- 
parison with  the  illimitable 
omniscient  Mind  of  God. 

Here  is  an  old  Welsh  Trouba- 
dour story_ which  shows  us  that 
in  our  search  for  knowledj;  • 
we  must  be  content  with  know- 
ing our  own  duty,  and  must  be 
willing  to   leave  what        after  all 
humanly  unknowable   to    God.  A 
great   chemist,    Sir  Tristram,  after 
years  of  experiment,  invented  an  elixir 
of  knowledge ;  those  who  drank  it 
would  know  everything  that  went  on. 
He  drank  it  himself,  and  at  once  he 
heard  the  grass  growing,  the  birds 
talking,   and  the    spiders  thinking. 
Then  something  cracked  in  his  head, 
for  his  human  brain  could  not  stand 
it,  and  he  became  an  idiot. 

I  sometimes  think  that  those  who 
seek  knowledge  and  forget  God  have 
something  similar  happen  to  them ;  something 
snaps  in  their  brain,  and  they  either  deny  God 
or  else  deny  His  miraculous  working. 

(2)  Worldly  Power  may  be  pleasant,  but  those 
who  seek  for  this  alone  will  lose  their  great 
reward.  The  "crown  of  life"  is,  if  you  study 
the  original  Greek,  nob  the  royal  and  kingly 
crown,  the  emblem  of  worldly  dominion  and 
power,  but  the  circlet  of  parsley  or  laurel  which 
was  wreathed  round  the  brow  of  the  successful 
athlete  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  adorned  the 
head  of  the  victorious  general— the  symbol  of  a 
race  well  run,  a  conquest  nobly  gained. 

Thus  the  crown  of  life  which  is  promised  to 
all  faithful  ones  is  not  the  reward  of  earthly 
power  and  dominion,  but  of  a  race  splendidly 
contested  and  a  victory  grandly  achieved.  Y< 
to-day  how  many  live  for  temporal  power.  "  the 
bread  which  perisheth,"  and  neglect  the  Bread 
Eternal  ? 

{b)  The  Goal  of  Self. 

What  a  host  of  players  play  the  game  of  lite 
keeping  their  heart  lived  on  this  goal,  the  two 
posts  of  which  are  T  .  .  .  1.    It  Es  always  I.  1 

with  such  players,  and  as  they  carry  these  goal 

posts  about  with  them  on  the  field,  they  are 
always  tripping  up  and  fouling  their  comrades 
in  the  game.    Selfishness  08.0908  more  unhapp; 
ness  ami  more  failures  in  the  game  of  life  than 

almost  anything  els.- 

{c)  The  QoaX  of  1  u.vury.  ' 

Surely  in  England  to-day  there  KM  too 
many  whose  hearts  are  directed  solely  at  this 
goal,  which  is  shaped  like  this— 
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LUXURY 


!  Is  it  because  of 

MONEY  COMFORT, 
this  that  they  are  irreligious,  and  do  not  believe 
in  another  and  better  world  than  this  ?  that  so 
many  live  only  for  this  present  world,  and, 
building  up  riches  at  all  cost,  seek  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  comfortable  in  this 
world  ? 

Riches  in  themselves  are  not  wrong ;  the  sin 
of  Dives  was  not  his  wealth,  but  in  his  living 
only  for  this  present  world,  and  being,  though 
rich,  content  to  live  an  aimless  and  useless  life 
when  he  might  have  done  so  much. 

And  in  this  terribly  luxury-loving  age,  players 
in  the  game  of  life  need  to  ask  themselves 
especially  this  question,  "Am  I  living  only  for 
this  world,  or  for  the  world  to  come  ?  "  When 
one  reads  how  in  one  year  only  three  million 
pounds  is  spent  on  foreign  missions,  while  160 
million  pounds  is  spent  on  alcoholic  drink, 
twelve  millions  on  tobacco,  one  is  forced  to  stop 
and  ask,  "Is  all  well  with  the  players  in  the 
game  of  life?" 

id)  The  Goal  of  Pleasure. 


This  goal  is  built  like  this- 

PLEASURE 


SINFUL 
PLEASURE 


EXCESSIVE 
PLEASURE 


and    of  how 


many  players  is  it  the  one  goal  of  the  game  of 
life? 

Of  course,  we  know  that  sinful  pleasure  is 
wrong,  and  we  need  say  no  more  on  that  point ; 
but  the  object  of  so  many  to-day  who  would 
not  perhaps  pursue  sinful  pleasure,  is  none  the 
less  "to  have  a  good  time"  out  of  the  game  of 
life,  and  many  and  many  who  do  nothing  all  the 
week  but  amuse  themselves,  yet  have  to  spend 
Sunday  in  amusement  too.  And  besides  this, 
look  how  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  leads  to  neglect 
of  Sunday  worship.  Bicycle  rides,  walks,  golf, 
etc.,  are  put  by  many  before  their  duty  towards 
God. 

Ah!  players,  do  look  now  and  again  to  the 
end  of  the  game,  and  remember,  "  No  cross,  no 
crown."  Let  me  speak  a  parable  to  you 
who  make  pleasure  the  goal  of  your  life  and 
forget  those  orders  of  your  great  Captain, 
"  Except  a  man  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Me,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple." 

A  wild  bee  and  a  moth  one  spring  morn- 
ing were  crawling  on  the  sill  of  a  window, 
when  the  moth  remarked  that  the  bee 
seemed  to  be  lame.  "Yes,"  said  the  bee,  "  I 
saw  a  beautiful  flower  in  here  in  a  tank, 
and  flew  in  because  I  expected  to  find  much 
honey  in  it,  but  when  I  touched  it,  it  shot 
out  a  cord  with  hooks  on  the  end  which 
hurt  me  terribly;  I  only  just  managed  to 
escape.  But  it  was  a  beautiful  flower.  By 
the  way,  your  wings  look  sadly  damaged ; 
what  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  moth,  "  I  saw  a  beautiful 


flower  in  this  room  last  night— the  most  beautiful 
I  have  ever  seen— but  it  was  a  strange  flower ; 
there  was  something  hard  all  round  it,  and  I 
kept  knocking  against  it  to  get  at  the  flower  till 
I  was  half  stunned.  And  as  I  flew  just  over  it 
to  get  it  from  the  top,  something  awful  hap- 
pened, and  I  fear  my  wings  will  never  be  any 
good  again." 

But  at  this  moment  a  scornful  buzz  made  the 
bee  and  the  moth  look  up,  and  they  saw  a  fly 
laughing  at  them.  "You  foolish  things,"  he 
said,  "  if  you  hadn't  been  so  engrossed  in  search- 
ing for  good  things  you,  bee,  would  have  seen 
that  that  red  thing  was  not  a  flower  at  all,  but 
a  sea  anemone  in  a  tank  of  water ;  and  you,  you 
stupid  moth,  would  have  seen  that  what  you 
hurt  yourself  on  was  not  a  flower,  but  a  lamp ; 
but  really,  you  are  too  stupid.  Well,  good-bye, 
I  smell  treacle."  And  he  flew,  still  laughing,  to 
a  fly  paper  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
room,  and  there  he  laughed  and  he  laughed — 
till  he  died! 

Are  there  no  players  in  the  game  of  life  who 
make  mistakes  like  that,  who,  searching  for 
happiness,  fail  to  find  it,  by  mistaking  unlimited 
pleasure  for  it. 

(e)  TJie  Goal  of  Lust. 

The  two  posts  of  this  stand  so — 
 LUST  

j  |  and  from  be- 

IMPURITY  INTEMPERANCE, 

tween  them  Satan  is  ever  carrying  off  a  vast 
crowd  af  dead  and  lost  souls  who  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  terrible  trap  that  is  so  cleverly 
concealed  under  the  attractive  outside  appear- 
ance of  this  goal. 

II.   The  Right  Treatment  of  all  these  Goals. 

The  object  of  a  side  in  football  is  to  prevent 
the  other  side  from  putting  the  ball  through  the 
goal  behind  them,  and  to  put  it  themselves 
through  their  opponents'  goal. 

But  those  players  we  have  considered  above 
were  playing  into  their  own  goals  ;  instead  of 
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defending  them  by  keeping  their  backs  to  them, 
and  their  hearts  from  them,  they  were  actually 
advancing  towards  them,  and  playing  on  the 
wrong  side. 

The  proper  attitude  is  defence,  and  defence 
means  the  cross.  We  have  to  defend  these  goals 
from  Satan's  attack,  that  our  heart  is  not  driven 
towards  them  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  whenever  these  goals  crop  up  in  our 
life,  and  Satan  urges  our  hearts  toward  them, 
is  to  pull  them  down  and  turn  their  side 
posts  into  a  cross — for  instance  no  longer 

will  it  be  I — I,  but  -\  1  crossed  out. 

Truly  this  will  often  bring  a  cross  into  our 
life ;  but  bearing  a  cross  is  better  than 
leaving  these   goals  undefended, 
and  that  is  what  the  great  Captain 
meant  when   He  spoke  so  much 
about  His  followers 
taking  up  their  cross. 
We  may  often  be 
forced  on  our  knees 
in  defence — but  that 
will  be  a  good  thing, 
for  it  is  a  position 
which   Satan  finds 
hard  to  attack.  The 
defence   of  many 
players    is  lament- 
ably weak.    For  the 
way  to  victory  and 
light  is  often  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  for  a 
While  on  what  seems 

the  easiest  way.  The  easiest  way  is  to  let 
Satan  drive  our  hearts  between  those  afore- 
mentioned goals,  but  it  spells  defeat.  The 
way  to  victory  and  the  light  is  by  turning 
our  backs  on  these  goals  and  by  resisting 
Satan,  turning  these  goals  he  loves  into 
crosses,  and  (under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
they  cast  when  resisted)  manfully  forcing 
our  heart  through  the  goals  of  purity,  love 
and  goodness,  looking  unto  Jesus  and  the  light 
beyond.  The  shadow  of  a  cross,  the  Cross  of 
Jesus,  overshadows  the  whole  field  ;  and  not 
only  is  this  a  sure   symbol  of  victory  to  all 


who  copy  Him,  Who  won  the  greatest  victory 
which  has  ever  been  won  in  the  game  of  life,  by 
the  power  of  which  victory  all  mankind  may 
also  win,  but  it  is  the  sign  that  the  way  to 
victory  and  the  light  is  by  turning  our  backs  on 
comfort  and  ease,  and  by  keeping  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross. 

III.    The  only  Goal  to  Attack. 

But  if  the  defence  of  many  players  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  weak,  what  about  their  attack  ? 
And  even  if  their  defence  is  good,  if  they  are 
preventing  Satan  from  drawing  their  hearts 
through  evil  goals,  yet  more  than  defence 
is  needed  if  the  game  is  to  be  won. 
What  about  their  attack?  Are 
they  pressing  towards  the  one  true 
goal  of  life,  the  goal 
of  righteousness, 
truth   and  temper- 
ance, etc.,  that  they 
may  enter  through 
that  goal  to  the  un- 
fading    reward  of 
victory,  the  Crown 
of  life,  an  eternity 
of  activity  spent  in 
the  blessed  presence 
of  Jesus  and  His  re- 
deemed Saints  ?  It 
was  so    with  that 
wonderful  spiritual 
athlete    St.  Paul. 
Listen  what  he  says:  "This  one 
thing    I    do,    forgetting  those 
things  that  are  behind"  (defence), 
"and    reaching   forth  unto  the 
things  which  are  before,  I  press 
towards  the  mark "  (attack)  "for 
the  prize   of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 


The  image  is  here  of  one  run- 
ning for  a  prize  and  leaning  forward  his  body 
towards  the  goal,  and  the  prize  is  the  "Crown 
of  Glory"  which  fadeth  not  away. 

Now,  player  in  life's  game,  "go  thou  and  do 
likewise." 


Be  Prepared  for  Easter  Offerings.  by  a  churchwarden. 


TIE  most  welcome  gift  of  all  is  the  gift  which  has 
long  been  prepared  by  quiet  self-denial  and  love 
—the  gift  which  comes  as  a  happy  surprise  to 
the  recipient.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  Nonconformists 
that  they  support  their  chapels  more  generously  than 
churchmen  do  their  ohurches.  No  doubt  this  is 
sometimes  the  case,  and  all  we  can  urge  in  self- 
defence  is  that  we  give  more  liberally  than  they  do 
to  foreign  and  home  missions,  hospital  funds  and 
the  like.  These  things  we  ought  to  do,  but  Surely 
we  ought  nottoleave  tjhe  other  undone,  or  at  best  half 
done.  At  Eastertide  wo  have  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  make  amends  by  contributing  to  the  Easter  Offer- 
ings, an  ancient  custom  now  so  widely  revived 
throughout  the  country.    And  this  year  we  wish  to 

emphasize,  writing  as  a  layman  w  ho  recognises  all 

too  inadequately  how  much  he  personally  owes  to 


the  clergy,  that  Lent  is  a  time  not  only  to  think  of 
all  we  owe,  but  a  time  to  plan  some  praet  ieal  aeknow 
Lodgment  of  that  indebtedness.  Lot  our  irift  at 
Eastertide  be  the  outcome  of  thought  and  self  denial 
and  gratitude.  Remember  it  is  a  t hank  offering  to 
God  and  to  God's  servant  who  ministers  to  ns  in  holy 
things,  and  it  comes  in  countless  cases  as  a  timely 
addition  to  a  small  ineome.  It  is  OUT b  o  n  n  d  o  n  duly 
to  insure  that  our  clergy  have  a  sufficiency,  so  that 
financial  cares  shall  not  sap  their  strength. 

TO  MY  FkI.LOW  Cm'KOHWAlinKNS. 

To  insure  a  liberal  response,  churchwardens  should 
at  once  send  for  specimens  of  the  Homk  Wokus  Easter 
Offering  Notices  and  Cards,  to  be  placed  in  the  pews 
on  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  and  otherwise  dis- 
tributed. The  not  ices  are  supplied  five  of  eost  by  the 
publishers  of  Homk  Words,  11,  Ludgate  Sq.,  E.C. 


S  we  walked  into  the 
Peakland  village  the 
streets  were  gay 
with  signs  of  happi- 
ness. It  was  the  time  of  the 
annual  fair,  and  Eyam's 
children  and  maidens  were  abroad  in  pretty 
colours.  The  little  village  green  was  the  only 
bare  spot;  here  was  nought  but  the  relic  of 
the  old  stocks,  which  have  so  far  fallen  into 
disrepair  as  to  retain  only  the  pillars. 

Did  the  heroic  Mompesson  dwell  here?  Was 
this  the  village  of  the  Plague,  where  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  two  men  and  a  woman 
will  ever  shine  forth  as  brilliants  in  the  diadem 
of  English  heroism  ? 

On  the  following  day  —  Sunday  —  was  the 
yearly  thanksgiving,  when  the  clergy  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Church  of  St.  Helen  repaired  for 
divine  service  to  the  self-same  spot  in  the 
Cucklet  Dell  where  William  Mompesson  thrice 
every  week — twice  on  weekdays  and  once  on 
Sunday  —  succoured  his  dwindling  flock. 
The  "Cucklet  Church"  is  broad  as  the 
green  slope  of  the  dell,  high  as  the 
heavens,  and  romantic 
scene  in  Peakland.  The 
is  one  massive  piece  c  " 
which  Nature  herself 
shapen;  it  re- 
mains untouched 
by  man's  improv- 
ing hand.  Words 
uttered  from  the 
face  of  this  rock 
resound  among 
the  multitude  as- 
sembled on  the 
slopes. 

Just  beyond,  the 
huge  masses  of 
limestone  have 
rent  asunder  and 
formed  the  "  salt- 
pan," where  over- 
hanging chest- 
nuts  shadow  the 
sweet  green  vale 


The  Rectory 


But  where  is  the  little  cot- 
tage which  harboured  the  in- 
fected remnants  from  London 
city  when  the  metropolis  was 
at  the  height  of  its  distem- 
per?   The  house  of  Mistress 
Cooper  is  near  the  Parish  Church,  and  stands 
to-day  much  as  when  it  was  smitten  by  the 
tainted  parcel. 

"They  smell  damp,"  said  V icars  the  journey- 
man tailor,  who  lodged  with  the  mistress  and 
worked  in  her  attic.  "  I  will  hold  them  before 
the  fire.  They  have  travelled  much  and  have 
been  soaked  in  the  coach.  I  wonder  what  you 
paid  for  them,  Mistress  Cooper." 

Old  Cooper  had  died  two  years  before,  and 
two  sons  kept  the  establishment  with  their 
mother.  '  George  Vicars  was  a  practised  hand, 
the  lads  were  his  understudies. 

"You  may  know,  George,  that  clothes  are 
very  cheap  in  London  just  now.     You  get 
excellent;  parcels  for  a  fe  vv  shillings  —  worth 
pounds.    The  big  plague  is  on  there,  and 
good  clothes  are  left  behind.    Plenty  made 
but  not  wanted.   You  can  make  pounds 
out  of  London  clothes  now." 

mistress,  if  you  get 
you  expect.  Though 
are  not  torn  and  bear 
no  sign  of  wear, 
see  how  they 
steam  before  the 
log-fire." 

"Yes,  George, 
if  there  be  any 
plague  in  them 
the  fire  will  burn 
it  out  of  them." 

Mary  Cooper 
thought  not  of 
the  coming  de- 
vastation, her 
mind  was  on  the 
cash  account. 

When,  a  few 
hours  later,  Vic- 
ars complained  of 
headache  and 
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feverishness,  he  was  sorely  troubled  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  purple  spot  on  his  neck, 

"What  can  this  mean,  Mistress  Cooper  ?  " 

And  the  keeper  of  the  house  was  dismayed. 

"Nought  but  a  rheum,  I  hope,  George.  .Tc*ke 
your  bed  and  drink  hot  cordials.  You  shall 
have  the  best  in  my  house." 

In  three  days  Vicars  was  raging  in  the  throes 
of  the  fell  disease,  and  the  Plague  of  Eyam  had 
begun. 

With  the  passing  of  the  journeyman-tailor 
and  the  news  of  the  "purple  spot"  the  whole 
village  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation. 
The  purple  spot  had  marked  the  victims  of  the 
Great  Plague  in  the  south.    In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Eyam  it  stood  for  a  mysterious  visita- 
tion of  evil.     Crowds   thronged    the  Parish 
Church,  the  doors  were  open  from  morn  till 
even,  and  men  and  women  of  every  age  and 
station  prayed  earnestly 
for  the  staying 
"  black  hand." 


The  Cucklet  Dell,  Eyam,  where  Williai 
Mompesson  preached  to  It  is 
faithful  flock. 

crevices  and  open  windows.  Seven 
only  was  the  plague-roll  for  this 
month,  and  fervent  thanksgiving 
services  were  held  for  the  deca- 
dence of  the  scourge.  December 
brought  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and 
the  progress  of  the  plague  became 
stultified  and  uncertain  ;  the  New 
Year  opened  with  a  cheery  out- 
look— only  four  homes  were  now 
affected.  How  glorious  !  And  the 
people  rejoiced,  singing  7V 
Deum    Lavcfamus.  But 


in  the  first  month  of  the  visitation  six 
perished  —  a  most  extraordinary  occur- 
rence for  such  a  healthy  village.  The 
next  month  was  October,  dull  and  cold 
but  naturally  bracing.  Would  the  even- 
ing frosts  kill  the  germs  of  the  malady? 
Far  from  it.  Mistress  Cooper  had  already 
lost  one  of  her  sons  ;  October  called  away 
her  younger  son,  and  she  was  alone.  The 
fell  destroyer  entered  close  on  forty 
homes  and  carried  off  twenty-three  per- 
sons varying  in  age  from  six  to  sixty. 

Crisp  November  opened  with  a  brighter 
augury.  Fewer  houses  were  attacked, 
and  stringent  efforts  were  made  to  isolate 
these  from  the  general  body  of  villagers. 
None  dared  to  approach  these  darkened 
homes;  it  was  as  though'  bhe  Egyptian 
mark  of  blood  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 

door-post.  The  affected  families  ■were 
forbidden  to  leave  their  homes;  fbtM 
was  served  to  them  from  without  through 
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in  February  the  plague-spots  increased  in 
number  and  severity. 

"AY hat  shall  we  do?  Where  shall  we  go?" 
was  upon  every  tongue.  To  stay  meant  death  ; 
to  flee  meant  devastation  among  relatives, 
friends,  other  villages  and  towns.  "Let  us  flee 
from  this  valley  of  desolation,"  said  one  to 
another.  And  the  flight  would  have  happened 
but  for  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  William  Mompesson,  and  his  veteran  pre- 
decessor—the Rev.  William  Stanley — who  re- 
mained at  the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  and 
rendered  valiant  service  even  in  his  old  age. 

A  panic-stricken  people  turned  to  the  Rector, 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  as  to  a  father,  and  sought 
his  guidance  in  their  extremity.  Mompesson 
was  enjoined  by  relatives  and  friends  far  away 
to  vacate  his  church,  to  lock  the  doors  or  leave 
Stanley  in  charge,  to  hasten  north  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  his 
delicate  wife 
and  children. 
W  h  y  stay 
when  himself 
and  family 
were  not  yet 
afflicted? 
"Leave  my 
flock?"  said 
Mompesson, 
with  his  head 
bowed  before 
the  Rectory 
doorway. 
"Would  the  Master 
have  left  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  dy- 
ing?" And  raising 
his  right  hand  to- 
wards the  clouded 
heavens,  Mompesson 
uttered  his  memor- 
able words  :  "Never,  no  never,  God  helping  me." 

The  church  was  closed.  Burials  in  the  church- 
yard all  but  ceased.  Though  March  and  May 
had  dealt  more  kindly,  the  month  of  June  had 
smitten  down  nineteen  persons.  Then  came  Mom- 
pesson's  great  test.  His  wife,  a  lady  of  refined 
tastes  and  culture,  besought  her  husband  to  flee 
for  the  sake  of  the  children.  These  were  dear 
to  her  soul,  and  children  of  tender  years  were 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  elder  victims. 
"We  must  flee  or  perish,"  said  Catherine  Mom- 
pesson as  she  pleaded  with  her  husband  to  lay 
down  for  a  time  his  heroic  struggle. 

Mompesson  was  at  bay.  His  bond  had  gone 
forth  ;  if  the  people  would  remain  in  the  village 
he  had  promised  to  stay  till  the  very  last.  His 
duty  was  clear — he  must  stay.  Then  he  be- 
sought his  wife  to  leave  him  to  fight  the  battle 
alone,  and  to  flee  with  the  children  to  friends  in 
Yorkshire.  His  faith  in  personal  safety  was 
boundless.  A  running  sore  had  troubled  him  : 
otherwise  his  health  was  maintained,  though  he 


laboured  night  and  day  in  the  veriest  hotbeds 
of  the  contagion. 

Catherine  Mompesson  placed  her  hand  on  his 
as  they  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  after  morning 
prayers.  "  I  cannot  leave  you  ;  I  too  will  remain 
to  the  end.  It  may  mean  another  life,  but  all 
will  be  well." 

The  children  were  sent  by  coach  to  the  north. 
The  rector  and  his  noble  lady  then  devoted  every 
available  moment  to  their  fever-stricken  flock. 
A  ring  was  drawn  round  the  village,  watchers 
were  placed  as  sentinels  at  fixed  points ;  none 
might  escape  beyond  the  bounds,  none  might 
enter  from  without.  In  the  morning  food  was 
deposited  at  certain  points  in  the  "ring"  ;  in  the 
afternoon  messengers  went  from  Eyam  to  bear 
the  precious  viands  for  distribution. 

With  the  sultry  air  of  summer  the  number 
of  victims  rose  with  appalling  rapidity  from 

four  in  May  to 
fifty-six  in 
July  and 
seventy  -  seven 
in  August. 
Decent  sepul- 
ture became 
impossible. 
No  such  scenes 
h  a  v  e  ever 
dawned  upon  a 
peaceful  Eng- 
lish village — 
before  or  since. 
To  this  day 
some  lovely  walks 
encircle  the  church- 
yard. Mompesson 
and  his  wife  knew 
them  well.  "  How 
sweet  the  air 
smells,"  said  Cathe- 
rine to  her  hus- 
band as  they  wandered  arm-in-arm  under  the 
shadow  of  the  church  tower.  "How  sweet  I " 
"I  wish  you  had  not  spoken  thus,"  replied  the 
rector.  It  meant  a  portent  to  him.  Within  four 
brief  days  Catherine  Mompesson  was  laid  near 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 

The  rector  broke  the  news  in  a  pathetic  letter 
to  his  "  sweet  babes  "  far  away.  The  light  of  his 
life  had  suddenly  been  extinguished,  but  with 
superhuman  energy  and  heroism  born  of  sacri- 
fice he  went  in  and  out  among  his  people,  bringing 
food  and  medicine  to  the  very  threshold  of  death. 
And  when,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  plague 
had  made  its  last  stroke,  259  had  fallen  out  of  a 
total  population  of  330.  Whereas  in  the  great 
Plague  of  London  only  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion fell,  the  pretty  little  village  of  Eyam  lost 
five-sixths— a  proportion  without  a  parallel. 

But  aniid  all  the  terrors  of  that  visitation,  there 
shines  with  undknmed  splendour  for  all  time  the 
undying  love  and  unstinted  self-sacrifice  of  that 
faithful  pastor — William  Mompesson. 


New  Light  on  Old  Texts. 


A  READING  FOR  LENT. 
By  OAONIENSISu 


NG  though  life  may  be,  the 
Holy  Bible  is  such 
a  storehouse  of 
teaching  and  bless- 
ing, that  not  even 
the  most  diligent 
student  can  ever 
expect  to  fathom  its 
depths  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The 
saint  of  God,  even 
in  old  age,  and 
after  years  of  care- 
ful study,  is  ready  to  admit  of  ever-increasing 
light ;  and  to  the  very  end  there  will  always 
be  much  that  human  intellect,  however  keen 
the  desire,  will  fail  to  grasp.  It  is  perhaps 
because  there  is  so  much  that  is  beyond  our 
comprehension  that  there  are  often  so  many 
misinterpretations  and  failures  to  understand 
the  true  significance  of  many  passages.  It  is 
our  desire  therefore  to  consider  from  month  to 
month  some  such  passages,  in  order  to  throw 
some  further  light  if  possible  upon  them;  and 
so  we  head  this  page,  "New  Light  on  Old 
Texts."  In  undertaking  this,  it  is  our  wish  to 
avoid  anything  controversial,  and  we  should 
like  it  to  be  understood  that  we  wish  the  read- 
ings to  be  suggestive  only,  and  not  productive 
of  discussion,  for  which  space  could  not  be  found. 
To  many  there  will  perhaps  be  nothing  "  new," 
but  the  author's  personal  contact  with  very 
many  Bible  students  leads  him  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  interpretations  may  be  helpful 
to  some  who  are  faced  with  Bible  problems, 
especially  the  young. 

We  begin  this  month  with 
the  familiar  text,  "  Cursed  is 
tlie  ground  for  thy  sake"  and 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
darker,  rather  than  the  brighter,  side  is  often 
considered  in  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 
Are  these  words  suggestive  of  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  upon  man?  We  are  familiar  with  the 
term  "  the  curse  of  labour  "  ;  but  is  honest  work 
a  curse  ?  and  did  God  mean  it  so  to  be  ?  Is  it 
riot  a  blessing,  the  fact  that  man  has  to  work, 
and  arc  not  the  happiest  men  those  who  have  to 
labour?  Is  there  not  the  nobility  of  work? 
Let  us  endeavour  to  see. 

"Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake."  The 
ground  is  cursed  "/or  thy  sake  "  ;  by  the  passing 
of  the  curse  from  thee ;  that  is  the  first  idea  on 
reading  these  words ;  but  have  not  the  words  a 
much  wider,  a  greater  and  a  happier  meaning? 
May  not  the  expression  "for  thy  sake"  mean 
"for  thy  good"?  Not  that  the  idea  of  man's 
transgression  is  overlooked,  and  there  had  been 
no  cause  for  toil  had  not  sin  entered  into  the 
world ;  but  sin  having  entered,  work  with  its 
cares  became  the  best  ordinance  for  man,  and 
in  God's  hands  is  rendered  a  blessing  to  him.  A 
not  infrequent  interpretation  is  as  follows. 
Man  sinned,  and  in  so  doing,  justice  called  for 
sentence,  the  sentence  being  that  of  labour  and 


Is  honest 
worK  a  curse  ? 


Are  we  mas- 
ter-wor&men.  ? 


its  attendant  cares.  That  then  God  took  com- 
passion upon  man,  and,  whilst  leaving  him  still 
under  the  sentence,  sought  to  rescue  him  from 
its  ultimate  destiny.  But  that  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  perfect  and  complete  statement  of 
the  truth.  Surely  the  whole  curse,  so-called, 
upon  man,  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating  the 
tender  love  of  God  at  the  very  time  of  his  trans- 
gression. Death  itself,  which  must  follow  as 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  sin,  is  at  the  very- 
time  the  sentence  is  uttered  counteracted  by  the 
promise;  and  henceforth'  death  can  only  be 
tasted  in  its  sting  by  the  man  who  regards  the 
promise  of  none  effect.  In  a  word,  the  sinner, 
at  the  very  moment  of  transgression,  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  All-merciful  God  in  that  all 
the  hard  conditions  of  his  present  lot,  instead  of 
being  a  doom  from  which  God  in  very  pity 
rescues  him,  are  in  themselves  the  very  means 
which  God  uses  to  effect  that  rescue. 

Man  has  to  labour  ;  but  the 
work  would  only  tend  to  pro- 
mote his  higher  education,  it 
would  enable  him  to  become  a 
master-workman  rather  than  a  servant.  Man 
by  his  experience  of  labour  would  become  a 
creator,  and  he  would  occupy  an  even  higher 
position  than  in  Eden  itself,  where  everything 
was  made  for  him.  "God  placed  him  in  the 
garden  to  dress  and  keep  it,"  but  exiled  to  the 
wilderness  he  had  to  become,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, a  maker  of  a  garden.  All  his  faculties, 
his  reasoning  powers,  his  ingenuity  with  which 
God  had  endowed  him,  were  to  be  brought  into 
play,  affording  him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ever 
fresh  developments  as  his  work  proceeded.  Sad 
and  stricken  in  conscience  as  he  was  because  of 
sin — a  punishment  in  itself — he  had  a  grand 
prospect  before  him  of  becoming  a  master- 
builder,  a  student  of  nature  and  its  various 
laws,  and  having  to  discover  for  himself  the 
uses  of  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
dowed by  God.  Where,  then,  does  the  "curse" 
of  labour  come  in  !  One  man  enters  into  posses- 
sion of  a  house  already  planned  and  built  for 
him ;  another  plans  and  constructs  his  own ;  he 
watches  with  satisfaction  and  interest  its  gradual 
formation,  and  enjoys  possession  infinitely  more 
because  he  understands  the  construction  of  its 
every  part.  Ask  any  man  who  lias  achieved  some 
great  and  lasting  work,  ask  him  about  t  he  labour 
and  toil  which  he  has  thereby  experienced,  ami 
he  will  readily  tell  you  that  he  takes  DO  count 
of  it  when  he  regards  the  joy  of  the  success  to 
which  by  his  work  he  has  attained.  Moreover 

our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  sanctified  labour  by 
His  readiness  to  engage  in  it  In  the  workshop  ol 

His  father;  and  lie  endured  the  greatest  I 

and  hardship  in  His  ministerial  life  tor  "  the  joj 
set  before  Him."  Therefore  labour,  instead  of 
being  a  curse  upon  man.  uplifts  him.  develops 
his  character,  ennobles  him.  and  is  the  means  of 

bringing  him  into  close  contact  with  God  and 

His  sympathy  and  mercy,  through  Jesus  OhriSJb 
his  Saviour,  Who  redeemed  him. 


A  Jaffa  Garden- 


BY  A.  C.  INCHBOLD.    Illusiratzd  j 

WHEN  we  read  in  the  Bible  of  gardens  in 
the  Holy  Land  we  must  not  imagine 
that  the  word  means  such  gardens  as  we 
cultivate  in  England.  They  are  really 
orchards  or  groves,  planted  with  olive,  orange, 
pomegranate,  date-palm,  fig,  mulberry  and 
other  fruit  trees.  There  are  no  neat  paths  as 
we  understand  garden  paths,  nor  carefully 
trimmed  borders  and  flower  beds,  but  as  a  rule 
there  are  a  number  of  sweet  smelling,  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  mimosa,  pink  and 
purple  lilacs,  oleander,  rose,  jasmine  and  many 
others,  the  shrubs  growing  in  some  instances 
to  the  height  and  strength  of  trees.  , 
In  nearly  all  gardens  there  is  a  well  with  a 
water  wheel,  to  which  is  attached  a  number  of 
buckets.  The  wheel,  turned  by  a  mule  or  donkey, 
brings  the  buckets  filled  with  water  to  the 
surface,  and  as  it  revolves  these  are  emptied  into 
a  trough  which  either  fills  a  cistern  or  supplies 
a  number  of  little  rivulets  to  irrigate  the  garden. 
The  beast  which  does  the  work  of  drawing  the 
water  to  the  surface  is  usually  blind-folded,  for 
it  has  to  pace  continually  in  a  limited  circle 
round  and  round  the  well,  and  would  otherwise 
become  dizzy. 

The  seaport  town  of  JaTfa  (ancient  Joppa)  is 
famed  to-day  for  its  beautiful  orange  gardens 
which  extend  over  the  whole  outskirts  of  the 
town.  These  gardens  are  shut  in  by  high  thick 
walls  of  cactus,  the  spiny,  fleshy  leaves  making 
a  strong  barrier,  as  protective  as  a  wall  of 
stone  or  brick.  The  narrow  lanes  which  wind 
between  the  gardens  are  very  dirty,  but  above 
the  hedges  can  be  seen  early  in  the  year  thou- 
sands of  golden  oranges  gleaming  in  the  glossy 
green  foliage  of  the  trees.    Very  of  ten  the  white 
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orange  blossoms  are  in  bloom  on  the  same  trees 
as  the  fruit,  and  the  sweet,  rich  fragrance  scents 
the  whole  area  of  the  gardens. 

We  come  to  a  pause  where  the  grey-green 
cactus  is  interrupted  by  the  wall  of  a  low,  flat- 
roofed  house.  There  are  many  such  houses  in 
the  various  gardens.  The  door  in  the  wall  is 
ajar,  showing  a  busy  scene  in  the  courtyard 
which  opens  upon  the  orange  orchard  beyond. 
We  are  politely  invited  to  enter  and  see  that 
the  trees  are  bare  of  fruit,  for  the  oranges  are 
piled  up  in  great  hillocks  in  the  courtyard,  at 
least  all  those  that  are  left  from  this  big  garden. 
Boys  in  bright  native  dress  are  squatting  on 
the  ground,  their  hands  busily  employed  in  roll-  \ 
ing  oranges  one  after  the  other  in  soft  tissue 
paper,  and  then  given  a  sharp  little  twist  of  the 
paper  at  both  ends  to  complete  the  wrapping-up. 
As  the  broad,  high  piles  of  oranges  grow  less, 
the  white  enveloped  heap  at  every  boy's  side 
mounts  up  faster  than  the  white-turbaned  men 
close  by  can  pack  them  in  the  long  wooden  cases 
which  are  so  familiar  to  us  at  home. 

I  now  never  take  the  soft  paper  off  an  orange 
bought  in  a  shop  at  home  without  reading  the 
inscription  prmted  on  it  to  see  if  it  came  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  then  giving  an  involuntary 
thought  to  the  gardens  where  the  fruit  packers 
were  so, busily  and  contentedly  at  work. 

Though  the  orange  tree  flourishes  in  Pales- 
tine to-day  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  at 
any  rate  not  by  any  name  we  can  identify, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  read  there  that  olives 
and  grapes  have  always  been  largely  cultivated. 
It  was  "aland  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land 
of  olive  oil  and  of  honey.'' 

The  ancient   vine    culture    became  reduced 
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when  the  Moslems  conquered  Palestine,  because 
wine  drinking  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  but  even  the  Moslems 
have  grown  and  still  grow  large  crops  of  grapes 
for  eating  and  for  boiling  down  the  juice  into  a 
thick,  grape  treacle  called  ' 4  dibs,"  of  which  all 
the  natives  are  very  fond.  They  tear  their 
flat  cakes  into  morsels  and  strips,  and  dip  them 
into  the  toothsome  syrup  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
Both  Moslems  and  Christians  also  grow  various 
kinds  of  grapes  to  dry  them  for  raisins,  which 
we  so  often  eat  at  home  with  never  a  thought 
given  to  the  land  where  they  once  hung  in  rich 
clusters. 

Quantities  of  raisins  also  come  from  the  vines 
of  Hebron  (the  city  of  Abraham),  where  some  of 
the  finest  vineyards  in  the  Holy  Land  are  laid 
out  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  this  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
from  this  district  that  the  spies  brought  back  to 
the  Hebrew  camp  a  cluster  of  grapes  so  large 
and  heavy  that  they  had  to  carry  it  between 
"two  on  a  staff."  I,  myself,  have  often  seen 
arched  branches  of  the  "trail- 
ing vine  of  low  stature"  so 
strong,  thick  and  heavy  laden 
with  grapes  that  such  a  branch 
could  only  be  properly  dis- 
played in  its  wealthy  growth 
by  carrying  off  the  whole  after 
the  fashion  related  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Numbers. 

In  some  vineyards  the  vine 
stocks,  sturdy  as  trees,  are 
spaced  like  fruit  trees  in  an 
orchard,  and  the  branches,  sup- 
ported overhead  on  trellis  poles, 
form  in  this  way  immense 
arbours.  These  afford  a  wel- 
come shelter  from  the  hot  rays 
of  the  Syrian  sun,  and  a  retreat, 
by  night.  For  at  the  season  of 
vintage  whole  families  come 
out  from  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  camp  in  the  vine- 
yards to  gather  and  protect 
their  grapes.  Little  box-shaped 
houses  of  stone  are  often  built 
in  the  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and  these  are  called  by  the 
owners  their  summer-houses. 
They  serve  as  a  store-place  for 
the  raisins  too,  and  the  imple- 
ments used  for  the  work. 
Every  vineyard  has  a  shelter 
or  outlook,  either  of  stone  or 
foliage,  for  a  man  is  always  on 
watch  to  see  that  no  thief  or 
animal  does  harm  to  the  vines 
and  fruit.  Such  men  are  the 
"keepers of  the  vineyard,"  and 
their  shelters  are  called  "  wa  i  eh 
towers"  to  this  day. 

Traces  of  ancient  vineyards 
with  their  terraces  worked  out 


on  the  hill-sides  are  visible  everywhere,  and 
the  solid  wine  cellars  of  rock  for  holding  the 
wine  which  was  once  trodden  out  of  the  grapes 
by  the  feet  in  the  press  above  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
27).  Many  are  deserted  and  empty,  but  others 
are  used  as  store  places  for  grain  and  other 
produce,  and  also  as  cisterns  during  the  rainy 
season.  Of  late  years  this  very  old  culture  of 
wine-making  has  been  greatly  revived,  chiefly  by 
the  monasteries  and  by  foreigners  who  have 
settled  in  the  land  and  employ  native  labour. 

The  working  of  a  vineyard  as  it  is  still  carried 
out  by  the  people  themselves  is  described  in  the 
song  of  the  Well  Beloved's  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  1,  2). 
The  vines  and  fruit  trees  are  still  constantly 
planted  in  terraces  which  have  been  laboriously 
fashioned  one  above  the  other  on  the  hill  slopes  of 
Bethlehem,  Hebron,  Mount  Carmel,  throughout 
the  Lebanon  and  many  other  parts.  Stones 
have  to  be  picked  out  industriously  from  the 
rocky  soil  to  prepare  it  for  the  plough  :  the 
watch  tower  is  always  set  up,  and  where  grapes 
are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  there 
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too  is  the  wine-press  prepared  in  readiness. 
Such  a  passage  of  Scripture,  when  applied  to 
what  is  seen  with  one's  own  eyes  in  many  a 
country  district,  proves  once  again  that  the 
Bible  is  the  best  guide  for  a  traveller  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  silver-grey  foliage  of  the  olive  trees  is 
another  familiar  feature  of  the  landscape  seen 
right  through  the  land,  one  might  almost  say 
from  "Dan  to  Beersheba."  Near  big  towns 
or  in  certain  districts  bordering  the  sea  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  olive  groves  is  most 
striking.  On  the  road  to  Sidon  from  Beyrout 
we  pass  through  nine  miles  of  olive  orchards 
stretching  to  the  foot  hills  of  Lebanon,  and 
threaded  by  so  many  paths  that  it  is  easy  for  an 
ordinary  traveller  who  leaves  the  highway  to 
lose  his  bearings  in  them. 

Every  village  has  its  own 
olive  orchard.    In  some  places 
it  is  shared  in  common  by  the 
villagers,  but  in  others  every 
family  owns 
a  special  tree 
or  a  certain 
number  of 
trees.  The 
peasants  look 
upon  the 
olive    as  a 
tree, 
yields 
both 
and 
Thev 
oil 


sacred 
for  it 
them 
food 
light, 
use  the 
largely  in 
their  cook- 
ing, and  with- 
out  it  they 
would  have 
no     oil  for 
1  heir  lamps. 

The  berries  too  they  are  fond  of,  and  eat  as  a 
relish  with  their  flat  cakes  of  bread. 

The  olive  tree  is  not  pruned  nor  fed  with  manure 
as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fruit  culture,  but  the 
soil  between  the  tree-trunks  is  ploughed  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  and  people  also  improve  the 
fruitfulness  of  their  trees  by  grafting.  The  vil- 
lagers have  not  much  incentive  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  orchards  under  Turkish  rule,  for 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  a  fresh  tax  on  every 
new  tree  they  plant.  No  other  trees  bear  so 
many  flowers  as  the  olive,  but  not  a  quarter  of 
these  countless  flakes  of  blossom  ever  ripen  into 
fruit,  and  they  only  bear  fruit  every  other  year. 

Not  until  October  or  sometimes  November, 
according  to  the  locality,  are  the  green  oval 
berries  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  the  trees  when 
shaken.  Then  is  the  busy  time  of  "olive 
shaking"  when  men,  women  and  children  collect 
in  the  olive  orchards,  and  the  men  climb  into  the 


branches  and  vigorously  shake  the  oily  ripe  fruit 
to  the  earth. 

Yet,  however  actively  the  trees  are  shaken, 
there  are  always  olives  left  at  the  end  of  the 
"  outermost  branches "  and  the  top  of  the 
"uppermost  bough."  When  the  gay  active 
scenes  of  the  olive  harvest  are  over  and  the 
groves  become  empty  and  silent  then  the  very 
poor  people  creep  in  between  the  trees  and  glean 
the  olives  which  have  been  left.  Though  they  are 
difficult  to  reach  they  gather  in  this  way  just 
enough  of  the  berries  to  eke  out  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  oil  for  winter  light  and  their  meagre 
cooking.  The  right  of  the  poorest  to  do  this 
has  been  handed  down  through  the  centuries 
from  the  days  of  Moses  who  said,  "  When  thou 
beatest  thine  olive  trees  thou  shall  not  go 
over  the  bough  again  :  it  shall 
be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 
fatherless,  and  for  the  widow  " 
(Deut.  xxiv.  25). 

After  the  harvest  the  olives 
have  to  be  crushed  to  yield  up 
their  oil.     Except  in  places 
where  modern  scientific 
methods  have 
been  intro- 
d  u c e  d  by 
foreign  set- 
tlers   in  the 
land,  the  old- 
fashioned 
> .  water  -  mills 

and  o  i  1 
presses  are 
still  used. 
The  olives 
which  ripen 
and  fall  early 
in  autumn, 
before  the 
rains  have 
filled  the 

dried  up  streams,  are  crushed  to  pulp  by  a  stone 
hand-mill  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  pulp 
is  put  into  baskets  fitting  into  one  another  and 
then  squeezed  in  a  press.  This  process  is  re- 
peated after  the  pulp  has  been  heated,  and  then 
the  oil  is  ready  to  be  put  into  jars  for  sale  or  for 
household  use. 

The  olive  trees  in  which  we  all  feel  the  most 
intimate  interest  are  those  very  ancient,  rugged 
trees  with  twisted  boughs  which  still  stand  on 
the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  against  the 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

For  this  is  the  solemn  site  which  tradition  has 
sealed  as  the  Garden  of  Olives  to  which  Jesus 
withdrew  upon  the  night  of  His  betrayal.  It  is 
none  other  than  the  spot  called  Gethsemane, 
which  being  translated  means  an  "  oil  press,"  and 
thus  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  garden  where 
was  passed  the  most  sacred  and  tragic  night  of 
vigil  ever  endured  upon  this  earth 
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II.    SOME  MISTAKES  IN  HOME 

WE  have  not  yet  reached  the  land  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  say,  "  We  are  never  sick." 
This  being  the  case,  sooner  or  later,  every 
woman  is  called  upon  to  act  as  nurse  in  a 
sick-room.  Yet  no  practical  training  is 
considered  necessary  in  girlhood  to  fit  us  for  so 
responsible  a  post.  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  mother  to  see  her  daughters  are  taught  some- 
thing of  physiology  and  hygiene,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  help  in  times  of  need  ?  A  few  lessons  in  St. 
John  s  Ambulance  work  is  of  infinite  help  in  this 
matter,  and  can  be  secured  for  a  couple  of  shillings. 

If,  as  said  the  great  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, "  a  poultice  may  be  a  blessing  or  curse  accord- 
ing to  how  it  is  made,"  surely  we  ought  to  teach 
our  girls  to  make  linseed,  bread,  mustard,  and  bran 
poultices  as  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  make  mud  pies  ! 
Poultices  are  generally  made  too  hot  and  too  moist. 
A  linseed  poultice  should  leave  the  basin  clean  when 
mixed  and  lifted  from  it.  It  should  leave  the  skin 
clean  when  lifted  off  it.  Do  not  try  its  temperature 
by  your  hand,  but  against  the  upper  part  of  your 
cheek.  When  cool  there  it  is  hot  enough  for  tender 
chest  or  back. 

Mistakes  are  made  in  bed-making  in  a  sick-room. 
The  upper  sheet  should  always  be  well  tucked  in  at 
the  foot,  the  under  sheet  well  tucked  in  at  the  head  ; 
this  prevents  ruckling.  Don't  pull  the  bed-clothes 
so  tight  that  your  patient  looks  and  feels  like  a  tidy 
trussed  chicken.  Give  room  for  movement  even  if  it 
looks  a  little  less  neat.  A  good  plan  is,  sometimes, 
to  tuck  in  only  one  side  of  the  bed-clothes,  leaving 
the  other  loose.  This  enables  a  weak  frame  to  turn 
and  twist  without  undue  effort. 

Again,  too  many  bed-clothes  are  bad  for  a  sick 
person.  They  heat  unduly  and  weight  exhausts.  A 
pair  of  blankets  is  generally  enough  in  fever,  with  a 
third,  single,  one  handy  to  pull  up  when  vitality 
waxes  low.  Away  with  heavy  quilts.  Instead, 
have  an  ordinary  sheet  over  the  blankets  which 
can  easily  be  changed  when  soiled.  You  will  save 
your  blankets  wonderfully  and  yet  not  oppress  the 
patient. 

Most  folk  make  the  initial  mistake  of  over-feeding 
in  a  sick-room.  Now  fevers  feed  themselves,  and 
nature  demands  cool  drinks  only.  A  body  can  live 
on  water  for  several  days,  even  when  up  and  about. 
How  much  more  so  when  confined  to  bed  and  un- 
able to  stir  1  Don't  worry  the  patient  to  eat.  If  he 
did,  against  inclination,  it  would,  probably,  be  very 
bad  for  him.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
ignorant  thing  to  worry  about  the  nourishment 
taken  in  a  case  of  sudden,  short  illness ;  in  long 
continued  sickness  it  may  be  a  different  mat  for. 
Generally  nature  is  the  best  nurse,  and  dictates  what 
is  best. 

Don't  drive  your  patient  frantic  by  finicky  noat- 
ness.  Some  amateur  nurses,  and  most  professional 
ones,  never  seem  satisfied  to  lot  their  charge  rest. 
They  are  always  bathing  brows,  or  smoothing  pillows, 
or  polishing  glasses,  or  dusting  ornaments!  Hew 
seldom  do  they  follow  St.  Paul's  advice  and  4 4  study 


NURSING.  ,   v  " 

to  be  quiet."   There  is  ; 
nothing   so  soothing 

to  sick  persons  as  to  A  little  Invalid, 

have  their  nurse  sit 

down  with  folded  hands.  The  sight  often  induces 
sleep  and  always  thankfulness.  Invalids  have, 
generally,  hyper-sensitive  nerves,  and  it  worries  them 
to  think  their  caretaker  is  over-driven.  Fuss  should 
be  forbidden.  Banish  all  jingling  chains,  dangling 
chatelaines,  hard-as-board  cuffs,  and  rustling  starched 
dresses. 

A  sick-room  is  often  kept  too  hot.  A  patient  in 
bed  seldom  feels  cold,  so  fling  open  windows  and  let 
God's  blessed  sunshine  in.  Protect  delicate  eyes 
from  direct  contact  with  its  rays  by  means  of  a  screen 
manufactured  (if  necessary)  from  any  old  clothes- 
horse  with  a  rug  thrown  over  it.  Let  air  in  too.  A 
room  in  which  a  siek  person  passes  several  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each  is  soon  rendered  unhealthy 
by  repeated  breathings  in  it.  There  is  no  illness,  I 
firmly  believe,  that  calls  for  absolutely  shut  windows. 
If  any  adviser  thinks  otherwise  don't  believe  him  ! 
He  is  an  old  woman  and  no  scientist. 

It  seems  the  practice  in  most  home-nursing  to 
encourage  every  kind  of  visitor  to  a  sick-room.  Nurses 
think  it  enlivens  their  patient.  Now  visitors,  as  a 
rule,  should  leave  cards  of  inquiry  rather  than  ask 
for  admittance.  Nature  is  making  a  valiant  fight, 
but  requires  to  conserve  her  forces.  She  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dissipate  them  by  much  talking.  Bar  the 
door  to  the  "young  woman  called  Dull."  Double 
lock  it  against  that  "  silly  poor  fellow,  Talkative.' 
Welcome  Experience  by  all  means,  and  that  comely 
damsel  called  Cheer;  also  the  "elderly  gentleman 
named  Skill,"  but  keep  away  Ignorance.  (These 
papers  are  to  help  you  to  do  so!)  Mr.  Prejudice. 
Madame  Gossip,  and  Miss  Muchafraid,  they  are  all 
out  of  place  in  a  home  hospital. 

A  bit  of  advice  for  the  home  nurse  herself.  Never 
depend  on  "a  twig  of  vain  opinions  gathered  beside 
the  waters  of  confusion,"  but  lean  hard  on  the  good 
ness  of  God.  -That  crutch  is  made  of  strong  Lignum 
vitee.  Trust  that  behind  all  your  mistakes  stands  an 
over-ruling  Providence  which  will  never  allow  any 
blunder  really  to  mar  His  design  in  the  sick-ioom. 
If  this  were  more  firmly  believed  we  should  have 
less  moanings  over  the"  might-have  beens  "  and  "  if 
I  had  knowns"  of  the  home  nurse.  It  may  he  her 
duty  to  keep  abreast  as  far  as  possible  with  advance 
in  science,  but  having  done  that,  and  after  it  "  her 
best,"  let  her  leave  the  issue  of  her  handiwork  In 
the  skilful  powerful  hands  of  1  loving  heavenly 
Father.  For,  my  friends,  many  a  life  is  embittered, 
after  passing  through  the  vale  of  sickness  or  \  alley 
of  death  With  a  beloved,  by  thinking  he  might  not 
have  gone  over  the  river  without  a  bridce  if  some 

different  oourse  of  treatment  had  been  adopted* 

One  word  in  conclusion  a  very  bOOD  ly  one  j  always 
taste  medicine  before  administ  orinr.  it  to  i  patient* 
My  own  life  was  once  saved  by  follow  Lng  thtl  habit, 
whilst  a  sister's  was  nearly  sacrificed  by  neglect  of 
it.    A  bottle  of  medicine  to  be  taken  ml  ernally  and  a 


-a 


linament  were  ordered  and  sent  home  together.  The 
old  lady  in  charge  put  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  the 
vial  marked,  "to  be  taken  every  three  hours,"  and 
found  it  burned  her  mouth.  At  once  she  put  on 
bonnet  and  cloak  and  went  to  the  surgery,  to  find  an 
as^iotant  had  misplaced  the  labels!    If  I  had  taken 


even  one  dose,  my  throat  and  mucous  membrane 
must  have  been  irretrievably  destroyed.  In  the 
other  case  this  same  amateur  nurse  gave  a  dose  of 
crude  sal-volatile  to  an  elder  sister,  with  the  result 
that  she  nearly  died  before  she  could  regain  her 
breath  ! 


A  New  Sunday  Book. 


A CHILD  loves  stamps.  A  child  loves  pictures. 
The  author  of  Our  Saviour's  Li/e  in  Picture 
and  Story  (Price  Is.  6c?.,  Home  Words  Offices,' 
11,  Ludgate  Sq.,  E.C.)— a  charmingly  printed  book — 
has  realized  these  two  facts,  and  made  them  serve  as 
the  magnets  by  which  every  child  will  be  drawn  to 
love  the  volume  as  his  or  her  very  own.  Dr.  Eugene 
Stock,  unequalled  as  a  judge  of  what  appeals  to  chil- 
dren, writes  u  "  This  is  quite  a  novel  attempt  to 
interest  <children  in  our  Lord's  life  on  earth.  The 
letterpress  is  entirely  composed  of  extracts  from  the 
Four  Gospels,  but  each  extract  has  a  square  blank 
place,  upon  which  the  young  reader  is  himself  tq 
affix  a  stamp  bearing  a  small  picture  illustrating  the 
passage.  These  stamps,  sixty  in  number,  are  in  an 
envelope  placed  in  a  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
They  are  reproductions  of  some  of  Tissot's  paintings, 
and  are  singularly  beautiful  in  their  clearness  on  so 


small  a  scale.  The  whole  design  is  admirable,  and 
no, better  present  for  a  child  will,  I  dare  to  say,  be 
issued  this  season." 

We  need  hardly  add  that  a  mother  wdio  teaches 
her  child  at  home  on  Sunday  will  find  this  sacred 
picture-stamp  album  an  unfailing  source  of  interest, 
and  a  ready  means  by  which  the  lessons  of  our  Lord's 
life  may  be  impressed  on  the  child's  mind.  The 
famous  paintings  of  Tissot  are,  of  course,  famed  for 
their  absolute  truthfulness ;  for  years  this  great 
artist  studied  the  Gospel  narratives  amid  the  very 
surroundings  where  each  stirring  event  took  place. 
The  child  who  masters  these  graphic  pictures  will 
have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  later  years ;  and  we 
believe  that  by  no  other  means  could  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  be  made  such  a  living  reality  as  by  the 
regular  use,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  of  this  unique 
book. 
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By  the  Rev.  G.  L.  BICH3RD50N,  N.A., 

[The  Rev.  L.  D.  Owen  writes  :  "  I  spent  my  holi- 
day in  the  Midlands  last  September,  and  met 
a  Churchman— a  solicitor — who  '  was  in  favour 
of  Disestablishment  because  he  thought  it  was 
a  Bill  to  increase  poor  livings  by  reducing  the 
"fat"  ones! '  He  could  not  believe  that  any 
lawyer  would  sanction  a  Bill  to  take  money 
bequeathed  by  will  to  a  religious  body  and 
hand  it  over  to  a  secular  body.  '  finch  a  thing 
could  not  be  done  in  England.'  How  would 
you  argue  with  such  a  man  ?  "  ] 

DEAR  Mr.  Owen,— 
I  am,  as  you  know,  only  an  onlooker  in 
matters  political.  Keenness  in  party  politics 
does  not  always  develop  the  best  side  of  a  man, 
and  a  parson,  above  all  men,  must  not  be  narrow 
or  one-sided,  for  his  work  is  with  man  as  man. 
I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  me  to  comprehend  how 
a  Churchman  from  his  place  in  Parliament  could 
draft  such  a  Bill  as  that  "  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  April  21, 1909,"  under 
the  title,  "  Established  Church  (Wales)  Bill."  I 
suppose  such  a  statesman  has  many  schemes 
which  he  wants  to  carry  out  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  Other  schemes,  which  he  does  not  like 
so  much,  are  pressed  upon  him  ;  if  he  refuses  to 
take  up  these,  he  loses  office,  and  with  office  the 
power  to  carry  schemes  for  which  he  really  does 
care.  So  I  imagine  he  justifies  himself,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  dissatisfied  with  party  politics.  "  I 
couldn't  help  it ;  necessity  (which  knows  no  law) 
compels  me,"  is  not  an  inspiring  motto. 

Fortunately  you  and  I  are  not  "keepers  of 
the  conscience"  of  our  senate.  We  have  only 
to  consider  the  Bill  and  not  its  authors.  And 
first— 

I.  What  does  the  Bill  actually  say  1 

The  Bill,  as  introduced,  contains  thirty-four 
clauses.  (You  can  buy  a  copy  for  3d,  by  writ  ing 
to  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.),  1 1  is 
called  "  A  Bill  to  terminate  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  Men 
mouthshire,  and  to  make  provision  in  respect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof.  .  .  The  word 
disendowment  is  not  mentioned.  "To  make 
provision  "  has  a  softer  sound  to  th  •  ear.  but  out 
of  the  thirty-four  clauses  in  the  Bill  only  four 
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deal  with  Disestablishment,  while  twenty -six  are 
devoted  simply  and  solely  to  Disendowment! 

The  second  clause  begins  thus  :  "  On  the  date 
of  disestablishment  every  cathedral  and  ecclesi- 
astical corporation  in  the  Church  in  Wales, 
whether  sole  or  aggregate,  shall  be  dissolved." 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  destroy  the  present 
legal  organization  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 

Clause  12  (3)  says:  "On  the  date  of  disestab- 
lishment the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  shall  cease  to  be  members  of,  or  to 
be  represented  in  the  Houses  of  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury."  This  is  meant 
to  sever  the  four  most  ancient  dioceses  of  our 
Church  from  their  head,  and  to  cut  them  off 
from  representation  in  the  Church's  parliament. 

Clause  18  (1)  says  :  "As  from  the  date  of  dis- 
establishment any  liability  or  power  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  to  make  payments  for  any  ecclesiastical 
purpose  in  or  connected  with  the  Church  in 
Wales  shall  cease."  The  harshness  and  injustice 
of  this  clause — which  will  leave  a  great  number 
of  parishes  without  any  endowment,  as  I  showed 
in  my  last  letter — is  temporarily  obscured  by  a 
provision  that  "existing  interests  are  to  be 
preserved."  This  means  that  the  Vicar's  income 
will  not  be  confiscated,  if  derived  from  these 
sources,  so  long  as  he  remains  where  he  is.  but 
will  cease  when  his  successor  is  appointed. 
You  see  it  will  hit  the  laity  harder  than  the 
clergy  ;  for  if  will  make  men  hang  on.  and  .<>>p 
bishops  moving  men  into  places  for  which  they 
are  fitted.  This  clause  is  also  most  unjust  to 
the  curates  who  are  supported  out  of  church 
money — not  national  money—vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  They  are  de- 
prived of  their  salaries  without  compensation. 
The  Disendowment  proposals  of  the  Bill  amount 
to  this,  that  all  property  given  to  the  Church 
before  1009  and  all  endowments  since,  except 
those  called  "private.*'  are  to  be  taken  away, 
with  the  result  that  the  Church  in  Wales  would 
bo  left  with  only  OYtt  shUHni/  ami  sixptHCf  in 
the  <C  of  its  endowment  to  carry  on  its  work. 
II.  An  appeal  to  justice  ami  common  sense. 

What.  WOUld  Englishmen  say  if  such  I  BUI 
were  applied  to  them?    Then  remember  that 
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the  cause  of  the  Ohurch  in  Wales  is  the  cause 
of  the  Church  in  England.  "  Liberationists " 
say  it  is  mercenary  of  us  to  talk  of  our  incomes. 
Have  they  never  read  what  Shakespeare  says — 

You  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live? 

Those  means  in  Wales  are  small,  and  are  being 
honestly  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  growing 
population.  Since  the  report  of  the  Welsh 
Commission  was  published,  no  one  who  has 
regard  for  accurate  figures  can  repeat  the  slander 
that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  the  church  of  a 
"dwindling  minority."  The  Church  in  Wales — 
will  it  be  believed? — has  a  larger  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  and  a  larger  number  of  com- 
municants in  proportion  to  population  than  the 
Church  in  England !  This  is  proved  by  statistics. 
People  think  that  the  Church  in  the  Welsh  vil- 
lages is  still  in  the  dark  ages.  But  the  truth  is 
that  while  (to  take  a  period  of  ten  years)  the 
population  of  rural  Wales  has  fallen  by  31,540, 
the  church  communicants  have  increased  by 
10,781,  a  most  remarkable  progress  and  the  sign 
of  a  living  church.  The  testimony  of  the  big 
towns — Cardiff,  Swansea,  Newport — is  equally 
striking.  While  some  of  the  denominations 
have  gone  in  for  speculative  building  and  pro- 
vided chapel  sittings,  e.g.  in  Carnarvonshire, 
for  more  than  the  total  population  of  the  county 
— with  the  result  that  one  body  has  a  chapel 
debt  of  over  half  a  million — the  Church  has  in 
seventy  years  doubled  the  number  of  resident 
clergy,  more  than  doubled  her  Sunday  services, 


and  has  opened  827  new  churches  and  mission 
rooms,  many  of  them  among  the  most  poor  and 
crowded  districts.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Church  consecrates  no  building  for  public 
worship  which  is  not  free  from  debt. 

III.  What  can  English  Churchmen  do  to  help 
their  brothers  in  Wales  ? 

(1)  The  English  layman — if  he  is  convinced 
that  the  Bill  represents  neither  the  cause  of 
justice  nor  common  sense — should  stand  up  for 
his  rights  both  in  public  and  in  private.  He 
should  know  his  case  and  not  shrink  from  boldly 
expressing  his  opinion  in  tramcar  and  railway 
compartment,  in  the  houses  of  his  friends  and 
at  public  meetings.  He  should  read  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  situation,  "  The  Indictment 
and  Defence  of  the  Church  in  Wales,"  which  he 
can  obtain  for  twopence  by  writing  to  the 
Central  Church  Committee,  the  Church  House, 
Westminster.  If  Churchmen  throughout  Eng- 
land say  "  Drop  it,"  and  mean  it,  I  believe  the 
proposed  Bill  will  be  dropped. 

(2)  The  Church  parson  in  England  should  write 
to  the  same  address  and  ask  the  Secretary  to 
find  out  for  him  what  would  be  taken  away  and 
what  would  be '  left  of  the  endowment  of  his 
parish  if  a  similar  Bill  were  to  be  applied  to 
England,  sending,  of  course,  particulars  of  the 
present  endowment  and  the  sources  it  comes 
from.  Then  let  him  publish  what  he  learns  in 
his  parish  magazine. 

Yours  fraternally, 

J.  Penn. 


Do  You  Know? 


A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  THOMPSON. 


QUESTIONS.  II. 

1.  What  words  not  found  in  the  New  Testament  are 
sometimes  prefixed  to  Holy  Gospels? 

2.  What  is  the  rule  which  fixes  Advent  Sunday  1 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  The  Epiphany  "  ? 

i.  What  reference  is  there  in  the  Order  of  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  Holy  Gospel  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent  ? 

5.  On  what  Holy  day  is  the  Benedictus  not  to  be  used,  and 
why? 

6.  Find  Collects  in  which  we  pray  God  to  "  pour  into  our 
hearts  "  love  to  (1)  Himself,  (2)  all  men. 

7.  "All  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him."  In  what 
two  places  do  these  words  occur? 

8.  "  Bound  to  believe  and  to  do."  These  words  occur 
twice  :  where  ? 

9.  How  many  "general"  Confessions  of  sin  does  the 
Prayer  Book  contain  ? 


10.  Where  is  mention  made  of  "special"  confession  of 
sin? 

ANSWERS.    I.  (sec  January  Number). 

1.  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea. 

2.  See  Te  Deum  and  Prayer  for  Church  Militant. 

3.  Litany.  Heading  of  Christmas  Day  Collect,  Rubric 
after  Collect  for  St.  Stephen's  Day. 

4.  It  is  to  be  learned  by  the  Baptized  before  Confirma- 
tion. 

5.  Baptism  of  those  of  Riper  Years. 

6.  Prayer  of  St.  Ghrysostom. 

7.  Usual  "  Preface  "  in  Holy  Communion  Office. 

8.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.   Sunday  before  Advent. 
9:  Twenty-four. 

10.  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Collects  for  Third  Sunday 
in  Advent,  St.  Stephen,  and  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 


»%  Answers  to  the  above  questions  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  should  be  kept  to  be  compared 
with  the  Author's  answers  to  be  published  in  the  March  Number 


Red  Letter  Days  of  the  Month. 
ifeb.  l.  Purification.  JPeu,  24.    &t.  .USaattfjia*. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."— Matt.  v.  8. 
Break  not  from  off  thy  life  a  piece  for  Heaven, 


God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darknes 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts." — 2  Cor.  iv.  6. 


Or  large  or  small  ; 
But  pour  the  soul  of  service  in  for  leaven 
And  raise  it  all. 


Keep  thy  heart  sweet,  and  surely  in  a  while 
God  shall  anoint  thee  sorrow  to  beguile 
And  preach  good  tidings  by  a  happy  smile. 


Ireland  and  Papal  Aggression. 


a ANON  BARRY— the  ablest  of  English 
Roman  Catholic  writers — has  said  in  his 
valuable  book,  The  Papacy  and  Modern 
Times,  "  The  position  of  Luther  was 
clear.  It  reversed  Catholicism  when  it  recog- 
nized that  the  individual  Christian,  united  with 
his  fellows,  made  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church 
the  Christian."  When  once  this  thought  is 
grasped  the  relation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  his 
Church  becomes  clear.  The  Church  has  the 
power  of  deprivimg  him  of  all  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Christian.  When  excommunicated  by 
it  he  is  placed  outside  the  Christian  fold — his 
place  is  that  of  an  outcast,  and  the  penalties 
inflicted  follow  him  from  this  to  the  other  world. 
In  the  words  of  a  high  Roman  Catholic  authority, 
"  As  man  by  baptism  is  made  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  which  there  is  a  communication  of  all 
spiritual  goods,  so  by  excommunication  he  is 
cast  forth  from  the  Church  and  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  heathen  man  and  the  publican  and 
is  deprived  of  sacraments,  sacrifices,  sacred  orders, 
benefices,  dignities,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
power,  ecclesiastical  sepulture — in  a  word  of 
all  the  rights  which  he  had  acquired  by  baptism — 
until  he  make  amends,  and  satisfy  the  Church." 
It  is  hard  for  a  Protestant  to  understand  what 
this  means  to  a  Roman  Catholic  who  believes  in 
the  teaching  of  his  Church.  The  excommunicate 
is  to  his  brother  Romanists  a  leper — in  himself 
he  suffers  pains  and  torture  that  cannot  be 
avoided.  He  will  consider  no  sacrifice  too  great 
to  escape  the  penalty,  and  the  more  devoted  he 
is  to  his  Church  the  readier  he  is  to  obey  its 
teaching  in  every  respect  when  violation  of  its 
commands  means  excommunication. 

We  live  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  modern 
State  demands' obedience  to  its  laws  from  all  its 
citizens.  The  laws  of  Christian  States  are  happily 
in  accord  with  Christian  principles,  and  the  law 
knows  no  respect  of  persons.  Contracts  entered 
into  must  be  observed.  The  rights  of  individuals 
must  be  respected  and  upheld,  and  no  matter 
who  may  break  the  law,  he  will  have  to  bear  the 
penalty.  Only  one  man  in  the  State  is  above 
the  law.  Legally  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
the  King  of  all  inhabitants  of  these  islands  is  the 
one  who  most  reverences  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
Lately  his  Majesty  when  advised  by  the  Law 
Officers  that  he  could  not  give  evidence  in  a  care 
before  the  Courts,  insisted  on  a  plain  statement 
being  read  which  on  his  royal  word  was  more  satis- 
factory to  his  subjects  than  a  sworn  declaration. 
No  modern  State  will  tolerate  the  exemption  of 
Any  class  of  citizens  from  the  domain  of  law,  and 
will  not — if  it  understands  its  duty — tolerate  any 
outside  power  declaring  covenants,  duly  ratified 
null  and  void. 

Wo  have  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  AY 
Temere  decree  that  boldly  asserts  the  right  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  break  up  households,  to  sepa* 
rate  husband  and  wife — duly  married  in  Pro- 
testant places  of  worship — and  to  remove  a 
nursing  child  from   its  mother's   breast.  When 


casuists  have  said  their  say  the  truth  cannot  be 
avoided.  Rome  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
Protestants  and  deprives  them  at  its  bidding  of 
sacred  privileges.  An  agitation  that  daily  grows 
in  strength  and  intensity  is  spreading  throughout 
the  Anglo-Saxon  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  will 
not  be  allayed  until  Rome  treats  free-born 
British  subjects  as  Rome  treats  Germans  and  Bohe- 
mians. It  is  folly  to  stipulate  that  we  must  bow 
to  Rome's  demand  and  have  an  Ambassador  at 
the  Vatican  if  we  are  to  obtain  German  privileges. 
We  claim  national  rights  and  must  have  them  at 
all  cost.  Those  who  revile  our  people  and  attack 
our  marriages  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  penalty 
for  so  doing.  Freedom  may  become  license,  and 
ecclesiastical  claims  are  not  infrequently  wrongs 
to  innocent  sufferers. 

The  new  Roman  decree  hits  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  subject.  Published  in 
Rome  last  October  its  real  effects  were  not  seen 
until  December.  We  give  a  translation  of  its 
terms  : — 

Translation. 

Concerning  those  who  bring  Clergy  before  the 
Tribunals  of  Lay  Judges. 

Though  all  diligence  be  employed  in  framing 
laws  it  is  often  impossible  to  guard  against  every 
doubt  which  may  subsequently  arise  owing  to 
adroit  interpretation  of  the  same.  Sometimes, 
moreover,  on  the  part  of  jurists,  who  have  under- 
taken to  investigate  the  nature  and  force  of  a 
law,  there  are  such  contrary  opinions  that  what 
has  been  settled  by  law  cannot  be  otherwise 
ascertained  than  by  an  authoritative  pronounce- 
ment. 

This,  we  see,  has  happened  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  the  Apostolic  See,  limit- 
ing "  Censurae  latae  sententiae."  For  among 
writers  who  have  expounded  that  ordinance  a 
great  dispute  has  arisen  concerning  Section  vii. — 
viz.,  whether  the  word  "  compelling "  applies 
only  to  legislators  and  public  persons,  or  whether 
it  applies  also  to  private  individuals,  who.  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  lay  judge,  or  bringing  an  action 
before  the  latter,  may  "compel  M  the  lay  judge 
to  bring  a  member  of  the  clergy  before  his  tri- 
bunal. 

Doubtless  the  meaning  of  this  Section  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office.     But  now  in  these  times  of  injustice. 

when  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  Immunity  of 

ecclesiastics,  that  not  only  clerics  and  priests. 

but  also  Bishops  and  even  their  Eminences  the 

Cardinals,  are  brought  nnder  the  judgment  of 
laymen,  the  case  altogether  demands  from  Us 
that  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  \Yc  feet  ;N 
to  their  duty  those  men  who  are  not  deterred 
from  an  act  of  such  sacrilege  by  the  gravity  of 
their  offence.  Therefore,  we  of  our  Own  Motion 
do  ordain  and  dei'tve  a>  tollOWS  : — 

Whatever  private  individuals,  whether  of 
the  laity  or  in  holy  orders,  men  or  women, 
summon  to  a  tribunal  of  lavmcn  anv  ecclesias- 
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tieal  persons  -whatever,  be  the  case  criminal 
or  civil,  without  any  permission  from  an 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  constrain  them  to 
attend  publicly  in  these  courts — all  such 
private  individuals  incur  Excommunication 
of  judgment  pronounced,  specially  reserved  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  Moreover,  it  is  our  will 
and  pleasure  that  what  has  been  ordained  by 
these  letters  be  established  and  ratified,  not- 
withstanding anything  whatsoever  to  the 
contrary. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  9th  day 
of  the  month  of  October,  1911,  in  the  9th  year 
of  our  Pontificate. 

Pope  Pius  X. 

Roman  Catholic  legislators  or  Roman  Catholic 
officers  of  State  or  law  or  barristers  or  solicitors 
who  perform  their  professional  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  privilege  granted  them  by  their 
own  country  are  under  sentence  ,  of  excommuni- 
cation by  the  Roman  Pontiff  if  their  duties 
involve  any  infringement  of  this  decree.  The 
excommunication  it  seems  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  Pope  himself.  No  Roman  Catholic  can 
bring  an  action  against  a  priest  unless  he  has  the 
leave  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  In  many 
instances  what  is  at  stake  is  the  supposed  rights 


of  the  Church  as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  and  in  those  cases  permission  will 
never  be  given  by  ecclesiastics.  The  decree 
means  the  denial  of  recourse  to  the  courts  when 
the  Roman  clergy  are  Concerned,  it  involves  the 
limitation  of  the  freedom  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  professional  men  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  gives  an  artificial  immunity  to 
the  priests  similar  to  that  afforded  to  McCann 
who  was  able  to  abandon  his  wife  and  by  collusion 
to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  offence. 

The  publication  at  this  time  of  the  Decree 
makes  all  thinking  Protestants  uneasy.  Canon 
Law  is  not  dead.  Its  provisions  are  no  rusty  un- 
available weapons  which  are  unable  to  be  utilized. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  believe 
they  have  the  right  of  ownership  of  our  cathedrals. 
Canon  Law  gives  them  the  right.  Who  knows 
when  that  claim  may  be  asserted  in  an  Irish 
Home  Rule  Parliament — if  such  a  Parliament 
be  established  ?  When  once  asserted  the  Roman 
Catholic  Members  can  only  refuse  their  support 
to  the  claim  by  incurring  excommunication.  Is 
justice  to  Protestants  when  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Church  refuses  this  justice  likely  to  weigh  more 
with  them  than  the  certainty  of  excommuni- 
cation ?  We  see  now  where  and  how  we  stand 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  potentate  who  governs 
the  Roman  Church. 


Church  News. 


fRINCIPAL  MOORE,  D.D.,  has  been 
Principal  of  the  Kildare  Street  Training 
College  for  twenty-seven  years.  His 
old  students  have  in  commemoration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  College  presented  him  with 
an  illuminated  address  and  his  portrait  in  oils. 

The  Dean  of  Killaloe,  the  Very  Rev.  R. 
Humphries,  has,  after  a  long  incumbency,resigned 
the  Union  of  Ballinaclough  and  Kilmore  but 
retains  his  Deanery. 

Bagenalstown  Church  has  had  its  east  window 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late 
Philip  Jocelyn  Newton. 

Kilglass  Church  has  been  renovated  and  anew 
organ  has  been  procured  by  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Carnegie  of  half  its  cost ;  the  other  half  was 
secured  by  the  exertions  of  the  parishioners. 

The  Rev.  F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  rare  distinction  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.    '  •'•  , 

The  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Trench  is 
a  great  loss  to  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Killaloe. 

The  Representative  Church  Body  has  main- 
tained its  right  to  the  control  of  Dungarvan 
churchyard.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  pronounced 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  contention  that  the 
churchyard  was  not  a  place  of  recreation  in  which 


people  were  entitled  "  to  promenade,  to  walk,  to 
saunter,  to  lounge  and  to  meet  their  friends." 

Trinity  College  has  in  its  library  327,402 
printed  books  and  2,076  manuscripts. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Belfast  on  St.  Thomas' 
Day  the  Bishop  of  Down  ordained  four  presbyters 
and  six  deacons. 

Yielding  to  the  request  of  the  parishioners, 
the  Rev.  James  Quinn  declined  an  English  ap- 
pointment and  remains  in  Bangor,  where  he 
received  a  presentation  of  £50. 

In  Dublin  the  Archbishop  ordained  two 
deacons  and  three  priests,  and  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  ordained  two  deacons  and 
three  priests.  In  other  dioceses  the  numbers 
ordained  were  smaller. 

Gowna  Parish  Church  has  been  re-opened 
after  extensive  alterations.  Most  of  the  wood- 
work was  constructed  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wadsworth,  assisted  by  Sergeant  Burns,  R.I.C. 

The  two  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Men's  Society  have  resigned,  and  Colonel 
W.  T.  Johnson,  8,  Vesey  Place,  Kingstown,  has 
been  elected  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 

From  May,  1910,  to  December,  1911,  twenty 
new  branches  had  been  formed,  six  had  been 
dissolved,  leaving, a  total  of  thirty-five  branches 
with  a  total  membership  of  628  full-  members 
and  13  .  associates. 


MARCH  CALENDAR. 

3  4& 

2nb  ^unbap  fet  Hent, 

M.  Gen.  27. 1-41 :  Mark  6. 1-14. 
E  Gen.  28  or  32 ;  Bom.  12. 

17  & 

4tfc  ^unbap  in  Hent  (St.  Patrick's 
Day;. 

M.  Gen.  42 ;  Mark  13.  14. 
£.  Gen.  43  or  45;  1  Cor.  9. 

25  M 

Annunciation  op  B.V,  Mary. 

M.  Gen.  8. 1-16 ;  Luke  1.  46. 
E.  Isa.  52. 7-13 ;  1  Cor.  14. 1-35. 

10  .3 

3rb  ^unbap  in  Htnt. 

M.  Gen.  37 ;  Mark  9.  30. 
E.  Gen.  39  or  40  ;  1  Cor.  3. 

24  & 

5tt  ^Sunbap  in  Hent. 

M.  Ex.  3  ;  Luke  1.  26-46. 

E.  Ex.  5  or  6. 1-14 ;  1  Cor.  14-20. 

31  Jg> 

Palm  <$tmbap. 

M.Ex.9;  Matt.  23.  f». 
E.  Ex.  10  or  11 ;  Luke  19. 88  or  20. 9- 

The  Bishop  of  Down 

ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  accomplished  thinker,  who  has 
done  his  utmost  to  probe  into  the  deep 
things  of  life  and  thought,  is  to  write 
a  book  that  will  be  at  once  accurate  and  easily 
understood.  Our  great  philosopher,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  possessed  a  style  of  rare  lucidity  which 
made  hard  problems  appear  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  those  who  have  pondered  over  his 
words  find  that  even  his  genius  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  matters  complicated  simple  and 
those  hard  to  be  grasped  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  man.  This  is  the  case  with  all  who 
strive  to  popularize  philosophy.  Thought  in- 
volves thinking,  and  how  few  of  us  really  think 
out  things  to  their  conclusions.  Yet  no  man 
can  really  rise  to  his  true  dignity  unless,  when 
faced  by  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
j  atiently  and  earnestly  seeks  to  find  the  straight 
path  that  will  lead  him  to  such  action  as  will 
not  be  followed  by  remorse  or  self  -reproach. 
We  are  men  and  women — moral  beings  with 
responsibility  for  our  actions,  and  right  living 
is  an  end  we  all  should  endeavour  to 
attain. 

We  have  in  Ireland  a  writer  whose  fame 
extends  far  beyond  our  shores.  He  is  able  to 
perplex  the  learned  by  the  profundity  of  his 
thought,  but  he  is  gifted  with  the  power  of 
writing  so  simply  that  any  intelligent  person 
can  follow  his  arguments  and  test  them  for 
himself.  Feeling  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  book 
that  will  show  that  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christianity  has  drawn  into  itself  all  that  is 
good  in  other  ethical  systems  and  corresponds 
to  present-day  needs,  he  has  published  a  shilling 
work,  Christian  Ethics  and  Modern  Thought 
(Longmans).  We  have  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  this  compact  treatise.  It  is  not  bur- 
dened with  long  terms  that  need  a  dictionary 
to  give  their  meaning,  and  as  we  review  its 
message,  we  find  it  an  argument  of  the  greatest 
force  and  value  for  the  truth  of  our  religion. 
If  Christianity  supplies  the  modern  world  with 
principles  of  conduct  that  are  of  unapproached 
comprehensiveness  and  unfailing  applicability 
under  all  circumstances,  its  practical  importance 
is  invaluable,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  good 
citizons  should  accept  its  teaohing. 

A  teacher  of  the  last  generation  was  never 
tired  of  repeating  the  saying,  "  Conduct  is 
three  -fourths  of  life."  This  is  in  a  sense  true, 
and  right  conduct  is  the  most  important  part 
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on  Christian  Ethics. 

of  our  practical  activity.  We  all  wish  to  do 
right — if  we  do  not,  then  we  ought  to — and  to 
know  what  is  right  is  a  matter  of  first-rate 
importance.  In  our  homes,  our  business,  and 
our  public  work,  we  need  some  guidance,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Down  shows  very  clearly  that  in 
Christ  we  have  the  perfect  Example  and  in  His 
teaching  the  final  rule  of  conduct.  He  rightly 
says,  "  The  moral  teachings  of  our  Lord  are 
given  to  us  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  of 
statement  which  are  marks  of  their  univer- 
sality. They  are  not  blended  with  complex 
theological  conceptions.  The  religious  ideas 
which  are  blended  with  them  are  in  their  nature 
the  simplest  and  the  most  universal :  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  His  universal  providence  and 
love.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  Chris- 
tian teachers  had  followed  the  example  of  their 
Master,  the  world-wide  mission  of  Christianity 
and  the  world-wide  character  of  its  teaching 
would  have  been  far  more  visible  than  they  are 
to  the  world  of  to-day." 

As  the  book  is  so  cheap  and  so  valuable  in  its 
message,  we  do  not  attempt  to  review  it,  but 
direct  attention  to  the  chapter  on  "  Religion 
and  Ethics,"  which  is  especially  important  to 
all  who  wish  to  see  how  our  conduct  is  con- 
ditioned by  our  faith.  Some  quotations  will 
prove  the  worth  of  its  treatment  of  tins  sub- 
ject. "  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  can 
be  no  morality  without  religion.  Without  some 
degree  or  sort  of  morality  there  can  be  no  co- 
herence in  society,  no  really  human  life  at  all. 
What  then  does  religion  do  for  morality  ?  The 
function  of  religion  may  b?  said  to  be  twofold. 
First,  it  provides  morality  with  a  justification 
of  a  very  complete  and  compelling  sort,  a 
justification  which  can  be  understood  by  every 
one  and  can  become  a  power  in  every  life. 
Secondly,  religion  ennobles  morality,  bringing 
it  into  relationship  with  larger  issues  and  Loftier 
hopes  than  belong  to  a  mere  earthly  rule  of 
conduct."  "  Here  is  to  be  discerned  the  cause 
of  the  peculiar  quality  of  Christ  inn  goodness,  its 
purity  and  sweetness,  its  tenderness  aud  strength, 
its  splendid  devotion  to  tho  highest  ideals,  and 
its  loving  intimacy  with  all  that  is  lowly.  Chris- 
tian goodness  is  Christ  formed  within  the  man. 
And  as  in  Christ  the  human  is  perfected  by 
union  with  the  Divine,  so  in  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, because  t ho  grace  of  Clod  has  been  at  work 
renewing  and  transforming,  is  found  tho  highest 
type  of  moral  excellence." 
Ckuette,  every  Friday,  \<1. 


The  Seamless 


By  Harold  Hardraade. 

Note. — The  legend  round  which  I  have  woven  these  verses  was  told  to  me  some 
years  ago  by  a  clergyman  in  America.  If  I  remember  rightly  he  had  seen  it  in  one 
of  the  magazines  published  there.  I  have  not  altered  the  story  in  any  way  and 
gladly  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  friend  for  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching  of  all  the  legends  encircling  the  Story  of  the  Cross. — H.  H. 
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ETWEEN  the  thieves  the  Christ  of  God 
was  dying. 

Before  the  Cross  the  lots  were  being  cast. 
King  of  the  Jews,  all  hail !  "  they  cried  ;  and, 
crying, 

From  hand  to  hand  the  seamless  robe  they 
passed. 


And,  of  the  four  who  drew  to  win  the  vesture, 

Was  one  Ignatius  of  the  Roman  band 
Who  joined  not  in  the  others'  mocking  ges- 
ture, 

But  sad-eyed  stood — head   resting   on  his 
hand ; 


For,  to  obey  the  voice  of  duty  calling, 

That  morning  he  had  left  his  dying  child. 
He  drew — then  raised  his  eyes — and  Christ's 
glance  falling 
Met  his— and  lo !  the  thorn-crowned  Saviour 
smiled. 


"  'Tis  hard  to  die,"  he  heard  her  voice  com- 
plaining, 

"  Nor   see   the   bright   pure  world  outside 
once  more." 

*  «#= 

He   heard    the    dying    wish    she  murmured 
slowly. 

He  raised  the  Child  and  wrapped  her  slender 
form 

With    tender    care    in    Christ's    fair  mantle 
holy —  v 
"  'Tis  chill  without,"  he  said ;  "  'twill  keep 
thee  warm." 

<*» 

But,  ere  he  passed  the  homely  threshold  bear- 
ing 

His  sickly  burden  towards  the  purer  air, 
He  looked  upon  the  young  child-face^com- 
paring 

What  just  had  been  with  what  he  now  saw 
there. 


"Ignatius  wins  I     Come,  faint  heart,  take  the 
raiment : 

The  prize  is  thine,"  he  heard  his  comrades 
cry — 

"  The  prize  is  thine,  and  'tis  a  prince's  pay- 
ment"— 

He  took  the  mantle  from  them  and  passed 
by. 

Then,  by  rough  paths  down  steep  Golgotha's 
mountain, 

He  reached  the  house  wherein  his  daughter 
lay. 

He  crossed  the  open  court  wherein  a  fountain 
Cast   lengthening    shadows   with  declining 
day. 

Within,  he  found  the  little  child-life  waning 
And  almost  gone  while  yet  he  crossed  the 
floor. 


He  dared  not  hope  that  fancy  was  not  play- 
ing— 

He  feared  at  first  he  did  not  see  aright. 
And  yet  the  face,  round  which  the  curls  were 
straying,— 

Once   pale— was   growing    healthy    in  his 
sight. 

And  then  at  last  the  certain  truth  Hashed  o'er 
him  : 

His  child  was  saved  to  live  with  him  again. 
He  saw  Christ's  last  great  miracle  before  him, 
The  seamless  mantle  conqu'ring  death  and 
pain. 

So  kneeling  with  his  child  beside  the  fountain, 
He  cried,   "Thy   Name,   0   God,   be  aye 
adored ! 

For  He  Who  died  on  steep  Golgotha's  moun- 
tain 

Assuredly  is  Israel's  King  and  Lord." 
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1  TON  realized 
that  he  should  never  forget  that  first  afternoon 
and  night  of  his  coming  to  Skirls. 

There  are  some  things  of  which  we  only  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  importance  later,  when 
we  come  to  look  back  upon  them  ;  these  are  the 
small  hinges  in  our  lives  on  which  great  doors 
swing.  There  are  other  things,  not  perhaps  more 
significant  in  the  long  run,  which  impress  us 
at  once :  we  say  to  ourselves,  this  is  a  turning- 
point;  here  is  something  which  is  going  to 
start  us  on  a  new  road,  taking  us  in  a  different 
direction.  Of  this  latter  variety  the  coming  to 
Skirls  was  an  instance. 

For  one  thing  it  was  all  so  totally  different 
from  what  Compton  had  expected.  He  had 
pictured  to  himself,  very  naturally,  his  new 
home,  and  the  big  estate  of  which  it  was  the 
centre  ;  he  knew  it  to  be  situated  in  a  wild, 
bleak,  to  a  certain  extent,  inhospitable,  region, 
yet  endowed  with  a  beauty  all  its  own.  He  had 
anticipated  coming,  finding  no  one  to  receive 
him,  driving  straight  to  Skirls,  beginning  the 
life  of  a  sportsman  under  different  conditions 
from  those  he  had  enjoyed  the  world  over  since 
he  came  to  man's  estate. 

Instead  of  all  this  he  found  himself  in  a 
vortex  of  human  interest.  He  suspected  that 
not  far  off,  very  close  in  fact,  were  those  primal 
instincts — love,  jealousy,  anger,  hate.  Linked 
with  all  these  was  sympathy — sympathy  for  a 
child  in  suffering,  not  born  to  any  high  estate, 
the  offspring  of  a  simple  fisherman  of  the  coast. 

Philip  handed  the  reins  to  the  groom  and  dis- 
mounted ;  he  was  waiting  to  give  his  message 
to  Moira. 

Dugdale  struck  in  first.  ' 1  Here  is  Dr.  Graham, 
Miss  Moira.  I  worked  him  up  to  coming  im- 
mediately." 

"Yes,  thank  you,  I  am  very  glad." 

"You  will  not  remain  here  ?  Dr.  Graham 
said  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  hours." 

"No,  I  shall  wait  to  hear  what  the  doctor 
has  to  say,  then  my  father  will  come  to  take 
me  back  ;  I  thought  he  would  be  here  before 
now." 

Philip  Compton  interposed  :  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, Miss  Lefroy,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  your  father  ;  he  thought  your  pony  would 
feel  the  strain  of  another  journey  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  I  offered  to  drive  you  back  in  my 
carriage ;  he  thought  it  the  best  arrangement. 
I  hope  you  do  not  mind  ?  " 

A  shade  of  annoyance  passed  across  the  girl's 
face ;  she  evidently  did  mind  somewhat.  Comp- 
ton could  only  guess  at  the  reason. 

"I  brought  The  Fury  here,"  Dugdale  said; 
"it  is  a  splendid  night  for  sailing.    I  could  get 


CHAPTER  VII.    Dr.  Graham. 

pHILIP   COMP-     you  home  under  half  an  hour  if  you  will  trust 
yourself  to  me." 

Moira  stood  hesitating,  not  because  she  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  course  she  intended  to 
pursue,  but  because  she  saw  her  decision  would 
cause  intense  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the  one 
who  failed  to  obtain  the  award. 

Before  she  could  reply  the  gig  came  up.  Dr. 
Graham  had  an  assistant  by  his  side  and  his 
coachman  at  the  back. 

The  doctor  was  not  unlike  the  coast  on  which 
he  lived — grey,  rugged,  strong,  forceful,  ele- 
mental, respected  because  of  his  good  qualities, 
his  honesty  and  strength  ;  feared  by  not  a  few  : 
these  were  the  evil  doers. 

"You  are  Stanton,"  he  exclaimed,  jumping 
out  and  shaking  hands  with  his  medical  con- 
frere, without  further  introduction.  "I  saw  you 
once  at  a  congress  in  London,  about  five  years 
ago,  the  only  congress  I  ever  attended.  I  don't 
believe  in  'em,  all  talk  and  no  results.  Gas 
enough  to  float  a  balloon  and  no  balloon  to  be 
floated." 

"You  are  rather  hard  on  them,"  Stanton 
smiled. 

"No;  just  matter  of  fact.  I  call  a  spade  a 
spade ;  for  one  thing,  I  have  no  time  to  look 
for  more  genteel  expressions.  You  London 
medicoes  have  no  notion  what  sort  of  lives  we 
country  practitioners  have  to  live.  I  cover  an 
area  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  more  or  less, 
and  am  at  every  one's  beck  and  call ;  no  wonder 
all  polish  has  come  off  long  ago  and  only  the 
granite  remains  !  " 

"I  wonder  you  knew  me,"  Stanton  said. 
Dr.  Graham  gave  him  a  glance  out  of  shrewd 
grey  eyes  :  "Yours  is  not  the  kind  of  face  one 
sees  every  day.  I  happened  to  sit  opposite 
you — you  were  on  the  platform  among  the  big 
wigs — for  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  I  should 
know  you  anywhere !  But  come,  we  mustn't 
waste  time.  Frazer,  bring  that  bag."  This 
direction  was  given  to  his  assistant,  who  had 
been  standing  at  the  back,  after  having  got  out 
of  the  gig. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Graham  that  he 
did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  other 
people  present;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  therefore,  in  his  mind, 
were  non-existent. 
Moira  knew  him  well  and  was  fond  of  him. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  boy  before  I  go,  doctor." 

"All  right;  a  woman's  curiosity  must  be 
satisfied.  It  was  strong  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  has  not  worn  out  since  in  my  judgment." 

"May  I  introduce  Mr.  Compton,  the  new 
owner  of  Skirls?"  Stanton  said. 

Dr.  Graham  fingered  the  brim  of  his  soft  hat — 
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his  way  of  making  a  salute  ;  Oompton  having 
raised  his. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  have  arrived  ;  you  are  badly 
wanted.  Lots  of  people  will  be  the  better  for  a 
little  beef-tea.  A  few  poachers  want  hanging. 
If  you  look  into  these  matters  it  will  be  all  to 
the  good." 

Philip  laughed  outright.  "I  will  try  to 
remember  my  duties,"  he  replied.  "  My  house- 
keeper will  look  after  the  beef-tea  department, 
and  I'll  attend  to  the  hanging !  " 

All  this  time  David  Dugdale  stood  fuming,  his 
face  flushed  and  lowering.  Dr.  Graham  noticed 
it  and  smiled  to  himself ;  he  knew  the  Viking 
temper  of  the  man,  and  also  what  he  felt  with 
regard  to  Moira  Lefroy. 

"Hallo,  Galashiels!  What  are  you  doing 
here  now?" 

"Waiting  for  Miss  Lefroy's  decision;  I  have 
offered  my  boat  to  take  her  home." 

"My  father  has  sent  me  a  message  that  he 
will  not  return  for  me  as  he  intended.  Mr. 
Oompton  kindly  proposed  to  him  to  drive  me 
back." 

"Well,  you  must  do  as  your  father  tells  you, 
of  course  ;  every  woman  should  do  that  till  she 
has  a  husband,  then  when  she  has  a  husband 
she  ought  to  do  as  he  says  ! " 

"Are  we  never  to  have  a  will  of  our  own  ?  " 

"Not  if  you  are  to  be  any  good." 

"Have  you  quite  decided,  Miss  Moira?"  Dug- 
dale inquired. 

"I  have  decided  for  her,"  Dr.  Graham  an- 
swered. "  If  I  am  not  her  father,  I  have  known 
her  ever  since  she  was  a  child ;  she  had  much 
better  go  back  by  land  than  by  water." 

"Then  I  wish  you  all  a  very  good  night." 
Dugdale  raised  his  cap  with  stiff  dignity  and 
walked  away  towards  the  steep  road  to  the 
beach. 

"Pepper!"  said  the  doctor,  "cayenne  pepper! 
I  am  sorry  for  the  household  of  Galashiels  this 
night.  Lucky  the  Laird  has  no  wife  to  vent  it 
upon.  Moira,  you  must  have  rubbed  him  the 
wrong  way  ! " 

So  saying,  he  took  Stanton's  arm  and  marched 
off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  Shelf  Cottage. 
"  Well,"  he  asked,  in  a  quieter  tone  than  he  had 
yet  used,  "you  have  seen  the  boy  and  diagnosed 
the  case,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  appendicitis,  and  I  should  say  ripe  for 
operation." 

"Poor  little  chap,  I  am  sorry.  However,  I 
have  brought  all  that  will  be  necessary  wit  h  me, 
and  between  us  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  him 
through." 

They  entered  the  door  of  the  cottage  together, 
followed  by  Dr.  Graham's  assistant  with  the 
black  bag. 

"  [want  to  hear  the  verdict  before  they  leave," 

Moira  said  to  Oom^tbtl,  "if  you  will  excuse  my 
waiting." 

"Certainly;  I  am  interested,  too,  although  1 
have  never  seen  the  child.  Before  breakfast  i<> 
morrow  moraine  I  will  semi  over  to  Inquire  how 


he  is;  the  messenger  shall  go  on  to  the  Manse 
with  the  tidings." 

"Thank  you,  very  much.  I  shall  go  over 
myself  early,  but  cannot  manage  it  as  soon  as 
that." 

CHAPTER  VIII.    A  Night  Vision. 

The  horses  had  been  fidgeting  since  they  were 
pulled  up,  pawing  the  ground  ;  first  one  strain- 
ing against  the  pole,  then  the  other.  The  groom 
had  had  his  hands  full  to  keep  them  steady. 
Now  Compton  gave  the  direction — 

"Drive  on  the  more  level  road  above,  and 
keep  them  moving,  John." 

The  order  was  at  once  carried  out.  Compton 
stood  watching  the  groom  turn  the  carriage, 
and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
reins  were  handled ;  he  was  a  connoisseur  in 
such  things.  The  man  had  come  to  him  with 
excellent  credentials,  but  he  preferred  to  judge 
for  himself  in  the  matter  of  handling  a  pair  of 
valuable  horses.  For  the  moment  he  had  for- 
gotten where  he  was  and  the  girl  by  his  side. 

It  was  not  until  the  carriage  had  turned  the 
corner  and  was  out  of  sight  that  Philip  pulled 
himself  together.  He  swung  round,  saying,  "I 
beg  your  pardon." 

Moira  in  the  meantime  had  moved  a  few  paces 
towards  Shelf  Cottage.  The  room  in  which  the 
child  lay  was  now  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp,  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling.  As  the  window  was  still 
open,  and  the  blind  up,  the  interior  of  the  bed- 
room could  be  seen  plainly  from  the  road.  She 
could  see  the  doctors  cross  the  floor,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Grayson,  Dr.  Graham's  assistant  with  the 
ominous  black  bag  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Moira  shivered.  The  emotion  was  partly  phy- 
sical, partly  mental;  the  very  word  operation 
has  an  effect  on  many  people's  nerves ;  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  it  affects  all  but  the 
most  disciplined  by  experience.  The  girl  had 
seen  a  certain  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  in 
her  short  life,  but  had  never  before  been  present 
at  a  crisis  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  the  mental 
lowering  of  her  temperature,  the  wind  from  the 
sea  swept  up  cold,  now  that  the  night  was  ad- 
vancing. She  was  in  a  summer  dress,  without 
cloak  or  coat. 

Compton  saw  t  he  shudder  and  understood  only 
the  physical  part  of  it.  A  couple  of  strides 
brought  him  to  her  side. 

"You  are  cold.  Miss  Lefroy,"  he  said  j  "have 
you  a  wrap  of  any  kind  in  the  cottage?  You  will 
need  it  driving  home,  the  hood  of  the  barouche 
is  only  a  very  partial  protection.  I  expect  the 
nights  are  always  chilly  in  this  district,  oven  in 
the  height  of  summer  P  " 

Moira  turned  to  him.  but  she  did  not  speak: 
her  lips  were  quivering.     She  felt  unable  to 

Frame  a  single  sentence  in  reply. 

Suddenly  an  intuition  came  to  Compton,  by 
what  means  ho  did  not  understand,  his  oxpe 
rienee  of  women  being  so  limited  ;  it  flashed 
across  him  she  was  faint  for  the  want  of  food. 

At  this  moment  she  swayed,  and  W9M  obviously 
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giddy.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  supported 
her  arm. 

''You  are  faint!"  he  exclaimed;  "let  nip 
assist  you  to  that  boulder."  So  saying,  he 
helped  her  to  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  rough 
path,  upon  which  she  sank  rather  than  sat. 
"I  believe,"  Compton  went  on,  "you  have  not 
had  anything  to  eat  for  hours.  By  the  by," 
he  added,  "I  had  forgotten,  Mrs.  Judson,  my 
housekeeper  at  Skirls,  put  up  some  sandwiches 
and  a  bottle  of  cold  tea  for  Stanton's  use  in  case 
he  had  a  night  vigil ;  even  if  he  spends  the  whole 
night  here  he  will  not  take  half  of  them  ;  I  will 
go  and  bring  the  basket  here.  Can  you  manage 
without  me,  or  would  you  rather  I  took  you  to 
the  cottage  first?" 

Moira  shook  her  head  at  the  latter  sugges- 
tion ;  she  felt  at  that  moment  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  in  the  living-room  downstairs,  with 
that  tramping  of  feet  going  on 
overhead,  which  she  could  picture 
to  herself.    The  blind  of  the  bed- 
room by  this  time  had  been  pulled 
down  ;  she  was  thankful  she  could 
see  nothing. 

Compton  took  her  assent  for 
granted  and  hurried  away  back 
again  towards  the  bend  of  the 
road.  He  had  a  whistle  on  his 
watch-chain,  a  small  thing  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  he  had  found 
useful  on  many  occasions 
when  out  on  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition in  a  wild  country. 
He  put  this  to  his  lips  as  he 
ran,  feeling  sure  that  his 
groom  would  hear  and  un- 
derstand he  was  wanted.  In 
the  quick  progress  Compton 
had  to  pass  the  corner  where 
the  steep  road  dipped  down 
to  the  beach.  He  looked  out 
over  the  water  and  saw  the 
white  sail  of  The  Fury  stand- 
ing out  towards  the  Island  : 
he  had  forgotten  all  about 
Dugdale  until  he  saw  the 
vessel,  then  his  brain  flashed 
back  to  Moira.  He  was  sorry 
for  and  sympathetic  with 
her  condition  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  realized  that  he  was  glad  it  was  to 
himself  she  had  to  look  for  assistance.  Dugdale 
loved  her ;  he  had  given  away  the  secret  a 
hundred  times  during  that  one  afternoon  and 
evening.  Philip  could  not  blame  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  a  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  this  strangely  beautiful  girl  being  approached, 
with  a  view  to  marriage,  by  a  rough,  heavy 
handed,  ill-tempered,  narrow-minded  man  like 
the  Laird  of  Galashiels.  He  saw  only  his  bad 
qualities,  and  perhaps  intensified  them  to  an 
unwarrantable  degree.  It  was  natural  he  did 
not  see  there  were  other  and  more  amiable 
aspects  in  the  man's  life  and  character.  He 


recognized  that  Moira  Lefroy  interested  himself 
amazingly  ;  attracted  him  after  a  fashion  he  had 
never  experienced.  He  knew  already  he  would 
do  for  her  what  he  would  not  do  for  any  one  else, 
although  not  half  a  dozen  hours  had  passed  since 
he  first  saw  her — a  glorious  vision,  with  the 
rough  cottage  as  a  background. 

When  Philip  turned  the  corner  he  heard  the 
carriage  approaching.  The  groom  had  evidently 
understood  the  call.  As  soon  as  the  horses 
reached  Compton  they  were  pulled  up. 

"You  have  a  basket  there,  John;  hand  it  to 
me." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  bid. 
"  Thank  you  ;  now 
keep    the  horses 
moving  as 
before." 
Then 


"They  both 
laughed  a  little 
at  her  clum- 
siness."—  Pag? 
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another  thought 
struck  him  :  in  the 
back  seat  of  the 
barouche    was  a 

handsome  skin  rug  : 
in  default  of  eoat  or  cloak  it  was  just  the  thing- 
thrown  over  her  shoulders  to  keep  the  girl 
warm.  "One  minute.  John."  he  said.  "1  will 
have  that  rug  from  the  bark.*'  He  stepped 
into  the  barouche,  got  the  skin,  then  jumped 
OUt  on  the  road. 

Compton  ran  back  to  Moira.  She  was  still 
waiting  for  him  on  the  rock.  When  she  heard 
footsteps,  her  eyes,  which  had  been  directed  to 
the  cottage,  turned  towards  him.  She  appre- 
ciated his  kindness,  his  prompt  thought  and 
action  on  her  behalf.  The  faint  ness  had  to  a 
certain  extent  passed  ;  it  had  been  more  mental 
than  she  knew,  still  less  Compton. 
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The  lock  was  big  enough  to  hold  them  both. 
He  slipped  the  rug  over  her  shoulders,  then  sat 
by  her  side  and  opened  the  basket. 

Moira  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  eat,  but 
Philip  half  coaxed,  half  compelled  her  with  that 
mixture  of  persuasion  and  moral  force  which  is 
more  effective  with  women  than  anything  else. 
He  took  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  and  got  her 
to  drink. 

They  both  laughed  a  little  at  her  clumsiness  ; 
she  spilled  some  of  the  tea,  and  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  her 
lips. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  such  a  thing  to  drink 
from,"  he  said;  "shall  I  go  to  the  cottage  and 
fetch  a  cup  ?  " 

"  Please  not ;  I  would  rather  you  did  not  leave 
me ;  besides,  I  only  want  a  very  little." 

He  persuaded  her  to  eat  another  sandwich, 
more  than  that  she  declined. 

The  night  was  darkening  about  them ;  they 
seemed  strangely  alone,  and  at  the  same  time 
wonderfully  drawn  to  each  other ;  more  by  this 
little  episode  than  by  weeks  of  ordinary  conven- 
tional intercourse. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Moira  said,  after  taking 
another  drink  of  tea,  and  managing  it  better. 

"  Kind !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  was  never  accused 
of  that  before  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  always  been 
horribly  selfish,  just  thinking  of  my  own  com- 
fort and  enjoyment." 

"I  don't  believe  that ;  you  do  not  give  your- 
self a  good  character ;  I  must  ask  your  friend, 
Dr.  Stanton." 

Compton  shook  his  head ;  the  skin  rug  had 
fallen  from  Moira's  shoulders  ;  he  drew  it  round 
her  again.  She  snuggled  into  it,  the  soft  fur 
resting  against  her  face  and  throat. 

"He  will  tell  you  the  same  as  I  do,"  Philip 
continued;  "he  is  always  preaching  about  my 
selfishness." 

"  Yes,  perhaps,  to  you  ;  I  expect  to  others  he 
tells  a  different  tale  ;  I  saw  how  much  he  cared 
for  you." 

"You  are  very  observant,  Miss  Lefroy  ;  a  dan- 
gerous gift  I  should  say.  I  was  not  aware  We 
men  showed  our  feelings  so  clearly." 

"  It  is  part  of  a  woman's  equipment  to  know 
things  instinctively,  we  do  not  require  evidence, 
we  know  by  intuition." 

"Then  that  only  shows  how  dangerous  you 
are."  He  pretended  to  edge  away  from  her,  but 
the  rock  was  not  wide  enough  to  give  much  effect 
to  the  manoeuvre. 

' '  Our  intuition  tells  us  nice  things  more  often 
than  their  opposites,  so  you  men  need  not  be 
afraid  of  it!" 

Philip  made  a  gesture  of  coming  nearer  :  "I  am 
glad  of  that,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  venture  to  think 
from  the  one  instance  you  have  given  me  the 
intuition  you  speak  of  is  quite  as  often  wrong 
as  right." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which 
had  been  shut,  opened.  Both  Compton  and  his 
companion  heard  the  slight  sound  in  the  sur- 


rounding stillness.  They  turned  and  saw  the 
figure  of  Dr.  Stanton  silhouetted  against  a  light 
behind  him  within  the  living  room. 

Moira  rose.  "Dr.  Stanton  has  come,  as  he 
promised,  to  tell  me  what  Dr.  Graham  thinks  ;" 
her  voice  had  lost  its  brightness  and  had  taken 
on  a  deeper  note. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  meet  him." 

"Thank  you— please." 

Again  her  steps  seemed  a  little  uncertain.  He 
offered  his  arm.  She  took  it  without  affectation, 
just  naturally,  feeling  the  benefit  of  his  strength 
and  sympathy. 

They  walked  in  this  way  until  they  met  Stan- 
ton. Compton  was  conscious  of  Moira's  closeness 
to  him,  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  arm.  It 
brought  out  a  latent  poetry  in  his  nature,  the 
sea,  murmuring  at  their  feet  far  below,  the  wild 
moorland,  stretching  away  into  unimagined  dis- 
tances ;  the  beautiful  girl,  beautiful  not  only  in 
face  and  figure,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  her  char- 
acter by  his  side,  leaning  a  little  on  the  support 
of  his  arm.  These  were  moments,  he  knew  well, 
in  which  feeling  is  concentrated,  in  which  time 
counts  for  little,  mutual  sentiment  for  infinitely 
much. 

Did  the  girl  feel  as  he  did  ?  Or  was  she 
too  much  taken  up  with  what  was  happening 
within  the  cottage  ;  with  what  was  about  to 
happen?  Compton  wondered.  Something  told 
him  that  whether  she  realized  it  now  or  not  she 
would  do  later,  when  alone  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room. 

Stanton,  seeing  the  two  walking  thus  together, 
smiled  to  himself.  "  I  hoped  my  friend,"  he  com- 
mented inwardly,  "  was  coming  here  to  learn  one 
lesson— that  of  responsibility  to  those  less  well 
placed  than  himself ;  he  seems  to  be  learning 
another,  which  I  had  not  foreseen,  and  to  be 
taking  to  it  kindly  enough  ! " 

"  Well !  Stanton,  what  is  the  news  ?  "  Compton 
inquired ;  he  put  the  question  to  save  Moira  from 
doing  so ;  she  had  released  his  arm,  but  he  felt 
her  hand  quiver  as  she  did  so;  he  thought  it 
more  than  probable  she  would  find  a  difficulty 
in  commanding  her  voice. 

"Dr.  Graham  agrees  with  me,  but  nothing  will 
be  done  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion is  subsiding." 

' '  You  will  wait  here  ?  " 

"Yes;  the  doctor  has  offered  to  take  me  to 
Skirls  on  his  way  back  ;  don't  sit  up  for  me  ;  if 
you  leave  the  door  open  I  will  let  myself  in." 

"Very  well ;  I  am  not  likely  to  be  in  bed,  but 
if  I  do  go  on,  I  will  see  there  is  some  refreshment 
for  you.  I  persuaded  Miss  Lefroy  to  take  some 
sandwiches  and  a  little  tea  from  the  provision 
Mrs.  Judson  made  for  you." 

"You  still  think  all  will  go  well  with  the  boy, 
Dr.  Stanton  ?  "  Moira  asked  eagerly  ? 

"Yes,  I  have  every  confidence,  especially  since 
I  heard  from  Mrs.  Grayson  the  course  of  the  ill- 
ness ;  we  cannot  actually  tell  till  we  have  opened 
the  wound,  but  from  my  own  observation,  and 
from  what  I  have  been  told,  I  think  there  are  no 
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complications.  If  this  is  the  case,  with  a  child 
of  his  age  there  is  hardly  any  danger  in  skilful 
hands." 

"  Thank  you."  Moira  turned  away  without 
saying  more ;  she  put  her  hands  to  her  face;  the 
two  men  heard  stifled  sobs. 

Stanton  laid  his  hand  on  Compton's  arm  and 
drew  him  into  the  cottage  for  a  minute. 

"  I  cannot  think  wiiat  is  the  matter  with  her  ; 
you  spoke  both  brightly  and  hopefully  of  the 
case." 

"  That  is  the  reason ;  she  is  suffer- 
ing from  two  things  :  the  strain  she 
has  gone  through,  and  the  reaction 
from  the  fear  she  had  doubtless 
entertained  during  the  last  few 
hours.  Let  her  be  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  will  prefer  to  re- 
cover alone,  with  the  sea  and 
keen  wind  as  anodynes." 

They  stood  waiting  ;  Compton 
had  put  the  basket  on  the  table. 

A  light  step  on  the  threshold ; 
Moira's  voice  said,  "I  am  ready, 
Mr.  Compton,  when  you  are," 

Stanton   pressed    his  friend's 
hand;  the   latter  went   out  and 
joined  the  girl. 

A  full  moon  was  just  rising ; 
there  was  promise  of  more  light 
than  there  had  been  when  they 
reached  the  cottage.  It  was  a 
weird  and  beautiful  scene,  the 
landscape  and  seascape  pick;  d  out 
by  the  ethereal  light  of  the  rising 
moon. 

Compton    again    proffered  his 
arm ;  Moira  took  it  without  a  word. 
They  paced  slowly  side   by  side 
along  the  cliff  road.    Out  at  sea  the 
sails  of  some  fishing  vessels  were 
caught  by  the  light,  which  gave  them 
a  ghost-like  distinctness  against  the 
background  of  dark  water ;  phosphor- 
escent patches  lay  upon    the  surface 
of  the  sea  like  white  fingers  of  some 
giant  hand  fashioned  of  silver. 

"  How  beautiful  it  all  is  !  "  he  exclaimed  : 
"I  had  no  idea  of  it;  I  think  I  have  nevei 
seen  anything  prettier." 

"Yes,  I  love  it,"  she  answered  ;  "of  course 
I  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  else  ;  I  was 
born  here  and  it  has  been  my  world  ever  since  ; 
I  am  so  glad  you  like  it." 

"  So  am  I,"  he  answered ;  his  voice  conveyed  a 
deeper  feeling  than  the  words  expressed. 

"I  expect  one  of  those  boats  belongs  to  Simon 
Grayson;  he  would  be  in  a  terrible  way  il  be 
knew  that  two  doctors  were  with  his  child,  he  is 
so  wrapped  up  in  him.  I  hope  there  may  be 
good  news  for  him  when  he  Lands." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so." 

Together  they  came  bo  the  bum  of  the  road  j 
this  time,  Compton  had  not  used  Ins  whistle:  to 
bell  the  truth  he  was  in  no  burrj  <<•  end  that 


short  walk.  In  spite  of  weariness,  Moira  felt  the 
same. 

There  are  some  experiences  in  life  which  are 
unique,  nothing  being  like  them  before  or  after  : 
they  are  made  up  of  varied  ingredients  wrhich 
go  to  produce  an  unexpected  wThole. 

Directly  they  turned  the  corner  they  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  and  the  crunching  of  wheels 
on  the  sandy  road.    The  ba- 

rouche came  "  towards  them. 

iv  Compton  could 

/*'         '  *     ^fiff       ^ell  in  an  in- 
,  .:«jilc.       stant  that  the 


"  A  light 

step  on  the. 
threshold." 

groom  had  his  hands 
full  in  holding  t  he  browns 
in  check  :  they  had  grown 
I  very  impatient  at  the  long  wait. 
Compton  had  thought  of  allowing  the  man  to 
drive  them  f  hdme.  he  himself  sitting  with 
.Moira,  but  now  he  changed  his  mind,  and  was 
afterwards  thankful  he  had  decided  so. 

When  the  carriage  pulled  up  Opposite  them, 
first  Compton.  then  the  groom,  who  got  down 
from  the  ho\.  stood  at  1  heir  heads.  Philip  handed 
Moira.  into  the  carriage,  wrapping  the  rug  care 

fully  found  her. 
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She  smuggled  down  under  the  hood.  "  I  may 
go  to  sleep."  she  said. 

"  I  hope  you  will.  John,  here,  knows  the  way 
to  the  Manse,  he  says,  so  I  shall  not  have  to 
rouse  you  to  ask  the  road." 

She  smiled  into  his  eyes ;  he  had  that  smile  as 
a  remembrance  imprinted  like  a  photograph  on 
his  memory,  as  he  took  the  reins  and  mounted 
the  box. 

The  horses  plunged  ;  the  groom  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  his  place. 

They  started  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  wind 
whistled  about  them.  Oompton,  sitting  square, 
the  whip  in  his  right  hand,  the  reins  in  his  left, 
was  filled  with  a  strange  exhilaration ;  he  enjoyed 
the  sense  of  struggle ;  the  contest  of  deter- 
mination between  the  horses  and  himself ;  the 
dominant  sense  of  mastery,  which  is  inherent 
in  all  strong  men,  possessed  him.  The  loneli- 
ness of  the  road,  the  sense  of  mystery  which  is 
conveyed  by  wide  spaces,  and  is  enhanced  where 
sea  and  coast-line  meet,  the  fact  that  Moira  was 
behind  him,  trusting  herself  to  his  guardianship, 
all  these  things  helped  to  make  a  whole  which 
brought  about  the  mental  condition  of  which 
Oompton  was  conscious.  Life  was  pulsing  in  his 
veins  ;  lived,  as  he  thought,  at  its  best.  Then  it 
came  to  him,  what  a  contrast  this  was  to  the 
scene  they  were  leaving  behind,  the  sick  child, 
the  anxious  mother,  the  doctors'skilful  watching, 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  act,  to  make  a 
brave  fight  against  fell  disease  ;  all  this  within 
a  space  barely  ten  feet 
square  ;  that  was  a  phase 
of  life,  too,  and  yet  how 
widely  different  from  that 
rapid  motion  which  Oomp- 
ton was  enjoying  as  the 
carriage  bowled  along  the 
moorland  road. 

They  passed  the  turning 
to  Skirls  House,  and  went 
on,  taking  the  route  the 
groom  indicated.  The 
horses  strove  to  turn  to- 
wards their  stable,  and 
were  only  prevented  by  a 
vigorous  pull  of  the  reins, 
while  the  whip  was  used 
to  admonish  them  to  do 
as  the  master  mind  behind 
directed. 

A  descent  commenced. 
Away  to  the  left  the 
country  was  dark  with 
trees,  most  of  them  firs, 
sombre  sentinels,  guarding 
wide  spaces  on  that  side. 
On  the  right  was  open 
moor ;  for  the  present  they 
were  leaving  the  sea  be- 
hind, but  would  have  it 
before  them  again  when 
they  had  surmounted  the 
opposite  hill. 


The  browns  had  been  very  restive  since  they 
passed  their  own  turning  ;  Oompton  again  had  his 
hands  full  to  keep  themjin  order.  Now  they  tossed 
their  heads  and  snorted.  A  man  turned  out 
of  the  road  when  he  saw  them  coming,  and 
made  for  the  cover  of  the  wood. 

Oompton  felt  sure  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  guessed  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the 
same  man  he  had  seen  before  when  on  the  way 
to  Shelf  Cottage.  He  had  the  impulse  to  go 
after  him,  but  that  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
mentally  photographed  the  long,  lean  figure. 

The  horses  hardly  slackened  pace  at  all  up 
the  incline;  they  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill 
in  gallant  style. 

The  sea  once  more  burst  into  view,  flooded 
with  brilliant  moonlight.  Before  them  was  the 
cliff  face,  which  the  road  skirted  for  a  mile  or  so 
before  dropping  down  to  the  village,  of  which 
the  Manse  and  little  church  were  the  centre. 

A  curlew  flew  out,  with  shrill  shriek,  from  a 
low  bush  close  to  the  carriage ;  the  horses,  al- 
ready excited  to  the  utmost  degree,  reared 
simultaneously  ;  then  dashed  forward  at  a  wild 
gallop. 

Imminent  disaster  stared  Oompton  in  the  face, 
the  destruction  of  the  carriage,  death  of  the 
three  riding  in  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 

Unless  he  could  turn  the  animals  nothing 
could  save  them.     White  before  him  lay  the 
road,  ever  nearing  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
(To  be  contimced.) 


Together  they  came  to- the  turn  of  the  road."— Pagt  57, 


TERE  is  a  well-known 
story   of   a  certain 
Frenchman  who  was 
playing  football.  On 
one  occasion  in  the  game  he 
obtained  the  ball  and  straight- 
way made  for  the  goal,  but 
several  opponents  were  close  upon  him, 
so  his  own  side  called  to  him  to  pass* 
"Pass,  pass,"  they  cried.    "No,  no," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  not  pass  ;  I  want  to 
have  all  ze  glory  for  myself !  " 
*  *  * 

A  football  team  will  rarely  succeed 
unless  the  members  learn  to  play  to- 
gether and  to  practise  combination. 
The  other  day  I  was  playing  in  a  foot- 
ball match,  and  if  you  had  taken  each  y(  ^  «  ^ 
one  of  our  side  and  compared  him  with  1  ^il'ty; 
one  of  the  other  side  you  would  have  ■■ 
declared  that  we  were  the  better  side. 
And  so  we  were  individually,  but  none  the  less 
we  were  badly  beaten,  and  why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  combination  of  the  other  side  was  far 
superior  to  ours,  and  their  men  played  more 
together  and  passed  more  than  ours  did. 

*.  *  * 

It  is  so  in  the  game  of  life. 

Individualism,  which  is  selfishness,  is  weak- 
ness ;  union,  corporate  life — life  for  others — 
unselfishness  is  strength.  If  we  all  .  play  the 
game  of  life  thinking  only  of  self,  wanting  all 
the  glory  for  self,  and  refusing  to  pass  on  the 
things  that  we  have  to  others,  then  Satan  will 
have  an  easy  victory.  If  we  wish  to  be  strong 
we  must  all  play  together.  We  must  think  of 
the  good  of  the  side  (the  human  race),  and  not 
only  of  ourselves  and  our  own  glory  ;  we  must 
learn  that  to  pass  is  to  be  unselfish. 

Now  I  think  this  may  teach  us  two  lessons. 

I.  If  Unity  or  Combination  is  Strength,  then  ob- 
viously Individualism,  or  LacK  of  Passing  and 
Combination,  is  "Weahness. 

We  know  that  this  is  so  in  football,  for  how- 
ever brilliant  the  individuals  may  be,  if  they 
play  a  selfish  game  and  refuse  to  pass,  they  will 
in  all  probability  be  beaten  by  a  team  who  are 
not  so  strong  individually,  but  whose  combina- 
tion is  better,  and  they  will  certainly  be  defeated 
by  a  team  individually  as  strong  whose  play  is 
more  unselfish. 

It  is  so  in  the  game  of  life  :  and.  oh,  that  we 
Christians  could  realize  it!  Oh  that  We  could 
learn  how  the  Mast  er's  side  in  t  he  game  of  life  is 
being  weakened  because  in  our  blindness  we  lack 
combination;  we  will  not  "pass,"  we  will  not 


play  together.  Our  great  divi- 
sions, heartbreaking  as  they 
must  be  to  our  Saviour,  are  the 
weakness  of  Christian  Eng- 
land, and  the  joy  of  the  other 
side — the  Devil's  side  ! 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  if  I  may 
say  it  with  all  reverence,  knew 
what  He  was  about  when  He  founded 
one  Church  and  only  one.    He  knew 
that  unity  was  strength,  and  as  on 
the  eve  of  His  Passion,  He,  Who  was 
so  soon  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  that  Church  in  His  own  pierced 
heart  on  Calvary  and  endue  its  infant 
form  with  life  at  Pentecost,  looked 
down  the  vistas  of  the  ages  yet  to 
come  and  beheld  what  division  would 
mean,  that  touching  threefold  prayer 
was  wrung  from  His  heart :  "  Father, 
.  .  .  that  they  may  be  one." 
Division  means  breaking  the  unity 
which  Christ  loves,  because  He  knows  that  lack 
of  combination  among  His  side  means  weakness 
and  spells  disaster  and  defeat. 

That  is  why  St.  Paul  spoke  so  strongly  about 
the  sin  of  separation  or  division.  It  was,  as  he 
knew,  not  creating  a  new  side,  it  was  simply 
breaking  a  side  up  so  that  the  all  important 
combination  was  gone.  And  heathen  and  un- 
believers, playing  on  the  other  side,  would 
naturally  refuse  to  come  over  till  the  side  played 
together,  and  would  say,  as  many  an  Agnostic 
has  said  to  me:  "When  you  can  settle  your 
own  differences,  then  come  and  try  and  persuade 
me  what  is  the  truth." 
Oh,  let  us  learn  to  combine! 

II.  If  Unity  or  Combination  is  Unselfishness,  then 
obviously  Individualism,  or  LaoK  of  Passing 
and  Combination,  is  Selfishness. 

It  is  so  in  football.  The  player  who  will  not 
pass,  and  will  play  a  selfish  game,  is  not  Wanted, 
and  soon  finds  himself  left  out  of  the  team. 

And  so  in  the  game  of  life.  The  soltish  player 
is  doing  no  good  :  nay.  he  is  doing  harm  :  he  is 
helping  to  break  up  the  combination  so  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  Christ's  side  j  he  is  not 
playing  the  game. 

(a)  Let  me  tell  you  one  selfish  player  in  the 
game  of  life — a  gambler.  He  helps  not  only  to 
ruin  himself  and  others  in  the  game  of  life,  but 
also  the  game  of  football.  It  is  gambling  that 
is  doing  more  to  spoil  foot  lull  to-day  than  any- 
thing else.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  men 
take  no  healthy  interest  in  the  game,  but  take 
an  unhealthy  interest  in  the  result  of  a  game 
because  thev  have  monev  on  one  side.    This,  of 
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course,  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  ill  feeling, 
etc.,  that  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  the  reason 
why  referees  need  police  protection. 

Now  I  shall  not  say  much  here  about  the  curse 
of  gambling,  because  in  a  book  called  Beneath 
the  Cloak  of  England's  Respectability,  which 
was  published  in  January,  I  have  dealt  fully 
with  "the  betting  bane."  I  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  here  what  I  said  ;  I  would  merely  point 
out  that  gambling  is  anti-social  and  selfish  be- 
cause it  seeks  for  gain  at  the  cost  of  another's 
loss.  It  spoils  the  combination— the  brother- 
hood which  Christ  taught.  It  is  not  playing 
the  game. 

(b)  There  are  other  selfish  players  in  the  game 
of  life.  There  is  the  lustful  man  who  gains  his 
desires  at  the  cost  of  the  fall  of  a  fellow  player. 
There  is  the  intemperate  man  whose  selfish  con- 
duct means  the  utter  misery  and  degradation  of 
all  those  he  should  have  cared  for  and  loved 
with  a  love  that  would  sacrifice  itself  to  spare 
the  loved  one  pain. 

Then  there  are  those  who  live  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  and  enjoy  all  the  priceless  priyi- 


"Let  us  learn  to  combine." — Page  59. 


leges  and  knowledge  which  it  brings,  who  know 
"the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love,"  and 
who  yet  refuse  to  pass  it  on.  They  have  it 
themselves,  but  they  will  not  "pass."  They 
"don't  believe  in  foreign  missions!" 

Then  there  are  those  who  possess  all  that  they 
can  want,  who  are  happy  and  bright  and  cheer- 
ful because  God  has  given  them  so  much,  and 
sometimes  these  people  seem  to  forget  there  are 
others  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  so 
they  do  not  pass  on  to  those  who  are  in  darkness 
some  of  the  brightness,  the  joy  and  happiness 
which  God  has  given  them  to  share  with  others. 
All  our  home  is  radiating  with  bright  unselfish 
love ;  we  are  so  content  and  happy  because  God 
has  so  blessed  us.  Well,  let  us  pass  it  on.  *  We 
cannot  realize  what  it  may  mean  to  some  to 
have  a  little  of  this  passed  on  from  us  to  them. 


Learn  to  pass  ;  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Or  shall  we  put  it  in  other  words — in  more  Bib- 
lical language.  Learn  to  forget  self.  Be  un- 
selfish. Hear  the  Lenten  call:  "Whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after  Me  can- 
not be  My  disciple."  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  Me." 

Surely  we,  who  are  playing  the  game  of  life, 
need  to  look  at  the  example  of  our  great  Captain 
and  Coach.  And  what  do  we  see  ?  Truly  a 
sublime  example  (the  sublimist  this  world  has 
ever  seen)  of  self-sacrifice. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  this  coming  Passiontide  ? 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  than  that 
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he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  And  the 
Saviour  not  only  gave  up  all  the  glories  of 
heaven,  but  He  sacrificed  Himself  and  gave  His 
very  life  for  the  sake  of  the  players  in  the  game 
of  life.  As  we  tenderly  dwell,  this  solemn  season, 
on  the  cruel  sufferings  and  the  sublime  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  shall  we  not  ourselves  learn  to 
sacrifice  self,  even  denying  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  others  ?  Shall  we  not  learn  and  practise  better 
that  rule  of  the  game  of  life — "Pass";  forget 
self.  The  winning  side  will  be  the  side  whose 
combination  is  best !  Learn  then  by  stern  self- 
control,  by  strictest  training  and  practice,  this 
rule. 

"No  cross,  no  crown,"  is  another  rule,  and  it 
means  much  the  same.  It  means  that  only 
those  who  have  sacrificed  self  will  receive  the 
reward  of  victory,  the  crown  of  life.  Only  those 
who  learn  to  "pass"  will  win  the  game.  For 
(paradoxical  as  it  may  seem)  the  way  to  victory 
is  by  the  defeat  of  self,  the  way  to  happiness  is 
by  sacrificing  many  carnal  and  worldly  pleasures, 
and  the  way  to  the  light  is  often  by  turning  one's 
back  to  it  and  walking  through  temporary  dark- 
ness.   Hear,  then,  this  parable. 


<§>    A  PRAyER  OF  THE  HEART  ® 
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A  butterfly  and  a  bee  were  on  the  pane  of  a 
window,  looking  out  on  to  a  beautiful  garden 
of  flowers,  baflhed  in  glorious  golden  s,unshine. 
They  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  they 
could  not  get  out,  and  while  the  bee  buzzed, 
rushing  up  and  down  the  window  and  bumping 
about,  the  butterfly  fluttered  up  and  down  side- 
ways, now  up  and  now  down  again.  A  fly  joined 
them  and  asked  the  butterfly  why  it  wasted  its 
time  in  that  gloomy  old  window.  The  butterfly 
replied  that  it  could  not  get  out — something 
fixed  between  the  bars  seemed  to  stop  it.  "Of 
course,"  said  the  fly,  "you  cannot  get  through 
the  glass,  but  if  you  will  turn  round  and  fly 
down  that  dark  passage  behind  you,  you  will 
find  a  door  leading  to  the  flowers  and  the  light." 
"  How  ridiculous  ! "  scoffed  the  butterfly;  "turn 
my  back  on  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers — no, 
no !  "  and  it  started  fluttering  about  again  in  its 
vain  attempt  to  reach  the  light.  The  bee,  which 
had  at  last  exhausted  itself,  asked  the  butterfly 
what  the  fly  had  said,  and  on  being  told  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  scorn.  "  A  dirty  common 
fly,  what  does  it  know?  It  cannot  even  make 
honey  !  It  was  well  you  paid  no  heed  to  such  as 
that.  Is  it  likely,  indeed,  that  we  can  reach 
those  flowers  and  that  sunshine  by  actually 
turning  our  back  on  them  and  flying  into  the 
dark  !  "  At  this  moment  the  fly  came  back.  "  I 
have  just  been  out  into  the  sunshine,"  he  said, 
"  and  now  I  will  gladly  show  you  the  way  if  you 
care  to  follow  me  into  the  dark  shadows." 

But  the  butterfly  and  the  bee  sniffed  con- 
temptuously and  went  on  vainly  struggling  to 


reach  the  light.  Just  then  a  spider  whose  web 
lay  there  stepped  down,  and  the  fly,  who  did 
not  love  spiders,  rapidly  flew  through  the  grey 
shadows  into  the  sunshine  outside.  The  spider 
asked  what  the  fly  had  said,  and  on  being  told, 
urgently  advised  neither  the  bee  nor  the  butter- 
fly to  give  heed  to  the  advice  of  so  foolish  and 
cunning  a  thing  as  a  common  fly,  and  told  them 
that  if  they  would  but  persevere  long  enough 
they  would  discover  a  way  through  the  glass  to 
the  light  beyond. 

The  fly,  looking  in  in  the  evening,  saw  the 
butterfly  fixed  in  the  spider's  web,  while  the 
bee,  exhausted,  was  being  tightly  bound  by  the 
spider  itself,  and  the  evening  light,  pouring  in  at 
the  unbroken  window,  made  the  grey  shadows 
look  only  darker  and  more  forbidding  than 
before — those  grey  shadows  through  which  the 
bee  and  the  butterfly  would  have  found  the  way 
to  light,  liberty,  sunshine  and  flowers. 

And  players  in  the  game  of  life  need  to  re- 
member the  Lenten  lesson,  as  taught  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Captain,  that  the  way  to  victory 
and  the  light  is  often  by  turning  our  backs 
for  awhile  on  what  seems  to  be  the  easiest  way. 
*  *  * 

Then,  reader,  fellow  player  in  the  game  of 
life,  see  to  it  that  you,  through  your  failure  to 
combine  with  Christ?s  Church,  do  not  break  the 
unity  of  Christ's  side,  or  by  your  selfish  play 
and  refusal  to  "  pass "  weaken  it,  and  help  to 
postpone  that  happy  day  when — 

1  "  The  great  Church  victorious, 
Shall  be  the  Church  at  rest." 


A  Prayer  of  the  Heart. 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT,  Author  of  "  Owd  Bob,"  etc. 
"Peter  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."— 5/.  John  xxi.  17. 

ne  life  to  la?  at  your  feet  my  52taster — 
3ust  one 

Co  spend  witl)  a  sona,   to         last  dear  crop  in 
mentor?  of 

Ol)y  "passion. 
O,  to  arise  In  tl)e  dark  once  more  and  fyark  to 

Ol)e  old  call! 
Co  strip  to  tl>e  skin,  to  plunge  Into  tl)e  bitter  nl$ht. 
and  follow 

Once  for  all! 
One  boon  at  tl)e  end  of  It  all.  my  Mtaster — 
3ust  tl)ls: 

*3Vs  H  l)ana,  on  tl)e  cross  In  the  twilight  plant  on  my  fore  Ik  ad 
One  kiss. 


ASTER  OFFERINGS. 


By  A 
CHURCHWARDEN. 


SOME  years  ago  a 
remarkably  plucky 
rescue  was  effected  by 
a  coastguard.  An 
elderly  man  got  into 
difficulties  cliff-climb- 
ing, and  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  fatal 
fall.  In  the  nick  of 
time  when  his  strength  and  nerve  were  almost 
exhausted,  a  coastguard,  who  had  made  a  dan- 
gerous descent  to  reach  him,  gripped  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  rope  brought  him  safely  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  which  at  this  point  is  five  hun- 
dred feet  high.  At  the  coastguard's  cottage  near 
by  the  stranger  was  taken  in  and  given  tea,  and 
when  at  last  he  took  leave  of  his  rescuer  and  his 
wife  with  profuse  thanks,  he  gave  the  former 
sixpence.  "  I  shouldn't  have  minded,"  the  coast- 
guard told  me  after  I  had  dragged  this  story  out 
of  him,  "if  he  had  given  me  nothing — but  six- 
pence, sixpence  for  saving  his  life  !  I  wonder 
what  he'd  have  thought  if  some  gent  like  you, 
sir,  had  up  and  said,  '  your  life's  worth  a  tanner 
—no  more,  no  less,'  and  him  looking  as  if  he 
were  worth  thousands." 

This  is  no  isolated  instance  of  ingratitude  :  it 
can  be  matched  all  round  the  coast  where  boat- 
men have  saved  swimmers  in  peril  of  drowning ; 
in  cities  where  men  and  women  have  been 
rescued  from  burning  houses  ;  in  villages  where 
doctors  have  saved  a  child's  life  at  the  risk  of 
their  own,  sucking  the  poison  of  disease  from 
the  tiny  patient.  And  such  heroic  deeds  have 
often  gone  unrewarded  or  ill-rewarded  ;  not  that 
money  could  requite  such  service,  but  it  can  be, 
and  should  be,  the  evidence  of  gratitude  and  a 
pledge  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

"  How  incredibly  mean ! "  is  the  invariable 
comment  when  such  facts  come  out.  But  can 
we,  who  call  ourselves  Christians,  be  quite  easy 
in  our  minds  when  we  condemn  such  callous 
indifference  ?  Have  we  shown  by  self-sacrificing 
gifts  to  Christ's  Church  on  earth  that  our  thanks- 
giving is  real,  that  we  do  appreciate  the  heroic 
saving  of  our  souls  when  we  were  like  to  die  in 
trespasses,  in  sins  ?  Have  we  not  taken  so  much 
of  the  earnest  and  faithful  ministry  of  our 
clergy  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  we  have 
hardly  troubled  ourselves  to  inquire  whether 
their  work  is  handicapped  by  the  meanness,  or 
it  would  be  kinder  and  perhaps  juster  to  say 
thoughtlessness,  of  their  people  ? 

I  know  friends  of  mine  who  have  expressed 
their  deep  appreciation  of  a  certain  sermon,  or 
their  admiration  of  some  devoted  service  of  the 
clergy  "  for  the  sake  of  others,"  and  I  have  felt 
sorely  tempted  to  ask  them  as  well  as  myself 
whether  that  appreciation  and  admiration  have 
been  practically  or  only  piously  expressed. 
Have  we,  who  have  profited  by  the  faithful 
ministry  of  God's  Word,  who  know  the  healing 


power  of  the  means  of  grace,  have  we  made 
our  thankoffering  and  returned  to  give  glory  to 
God  ? 

A  well-known  writer  tells  us  how  as  he  sat 
one  morning  in  his  study  he  heard  a  servant 
maid  singing,  as  she  scrubbed  the  front  door 
step,  a  hymn  whose  chorus  consisted  of  the 
Words,  "Glory  for  me,  glory  for  me."  And  ho 
then  goes  on  to  say  he  had  only  just  returned 
from  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  with  a 
dear  old  lady,  and  how  at  the  conclusion  they 
had  recited  together  that  magnificent  hymn  of 
praise,  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high."  There  is 
all  the  difference  between  those  two  hymns, 
"  Glory  to  God  "  and  "  Glory  for  me."  The  first 
is  true  religion— worship  of  God  for  what  He 
is  and  has  done  for  us ;  the  second  is  religion 
mingled  with  man's  innate  selfishness— the  wor- 
ship of  God  for  wJiat  we  can  get  out  of  Him. 

I  ask  every  reader  what  is  the  manly,  honest 
way — to  value  religion  as  the  greatest  gift  of  God 
to  be  used  for  Him,  or  to  count  religion  cheap, 
only  worth  the  trifle  that  is  given  for  it  by 
so  many  people  to-day?  Thank  God  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  give  themselves, 
and  count  even  that  nothing,  for  they  know  it 
is  nothing.  But  though  God  does  not  need  our 
gifts,  He  does  need  our  gratitude,  and  gratitude 
can  only  be  expressed  by  our  gifts— the  "gold, 
the  frankincense  and  the  myrrh  "  of  our  lives. 
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When  wo  praise  God  for  "the  glorious  resur- 
rection "  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  at  our  Easter 
Communion,  let  us  give  thanks  with  joy  un- 
speakable, proving  the  sincerity  of  our  love  by 
our  willing  gifts  to  the  Church  of  our  risen  Lord 
and  Master,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve, 
not  as  slaves,  not  as  unprofitable  servants,  but 
as  sons.  We  shall  have  a  real  opportunity  next 
month  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way.  I  refer  to  the  annual  Easter  Offerings, 
often  sorely  needed  to  replenish  the  small  in- 
comes of  the  clergy,  and  always  a  welcome 
proof  of  a  congregation's  sympathy  and  regard. 
The  practice  of  devoting  the  Easter  Thank- 
offerings  to  this  purpose  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  its  revival  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  done  much  to  relieve  anxieties,  and 
sometimes  actual  distress.  They  are  the  free- 
will gift  of  all  parishioners  to  show  gratitude 
to  God  for  another  year  of  faithful  ministra- 
tions. 

Everyday  Mistakes. 

By  rirs.  OBNAN  COOPED,  Author 

THOUGH  the  houseplace  is  invariably  found  in 
every  house,  more  mistakes  are  made  therein 
than  anywhere  else!  We  seldom  allow  all 
the  force  of  a  trained  intellect  to  bear  on 
cookery,  and  designate  it  as  "one  of  the 
minor  arts."  My  advice  to  every  young  housemother 
is— learn  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  carrying  on 
your  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  let  every  other  branch 
of  mere  household  work  be  subordinate  to  it. 

Want  of  accuracy  is  an  initial  mistake.  It  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  made  by  a  girl  who  has  studied  mathe- 
matics intelligently.  The  ordinary  cook  goes  by  rule 
of  thumb,  instead  of  by  her  cookery  book.  I  once  was 
treated  to  some  especially  light  scones  at  afternoon 
tea,  made  by  a  daughter  of  the  house.  Asked  for  the 
recipe,  she  replied  lightly— 

"  Oh !  just  take  a  handful  of  flour,  some  shortening, 
and  a  good  lump  of  butter.  Mix  with  milk,  and— 
there  you  are  ! " 

Now,  if  this  haphazard  system  were  pursued  in  any 
other  part  of  household  economy,  we  should  expect 
results  to  be  disastrous.  In  cookery,  we  look  for 
cakes  and  puddings  and  tea-scones  to  turn  out  all 
right,  almost  as  if  some  kind  of  conjuring  were 
practised  by  the  oven  ! 

If  the  amateur  cook  would  attend  to  quantities  in 
detail,  she  would  be  surprised  how  much  material  is 
saved  as  well  as  by  the  success  of  her  confections. 
One  ounce  of  excess  material,  here  and  there,  may 
entirely  spoil  a  pudding,  whilst  it  wastes  the  store  in 
hand.  Keep  to  recipes  entirely,  and  you  will  both 
save  and  succeed. 

Another  hint.  Prepare  your  quantities  in  quan- 
tities, if  possible.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  washing, 
say,  two  ounces  of  currants  for  a  pudding  every  other 
day.  Instead,  pick  over,  plump  (by  plunging  in  boiling 
water)  and  well  dry  in  the  oven  each  pound  of  OUT 
rants  as  it  comes  to  the  house.  You  will  t  hen  have 
material  ready  for  seven  puddings,  and  ca  n  keep  it  in  a, 
well  stoppered  bottle.  Chop  all  suet,  too,  that  comes 
from  the  butcher,  instead  of  just  enough  for  a  day  's 
need.  1 1' you  immediately  add  jo  it  equal  <{u<t  >><  <t  us 
of  breadcrumbs,  Hour  and  Sugar,  you  ha  ve  a  store  Of 
ingredients  ready  to  draw  on  whenever  a  pudding  Is 


To  My  Fellow  Churchwardens. 

To  insure  a  liberal  response  I  would  suggest  that 
churchwardens  should,  as  in  former  years,  send  for 
the  Home  Words  Easter  Notices,  of  one  of  which 
a  facsimile  is  given  on  page  62.  These  should  be 
placed  in  the  pews  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter, 
and  otherwise  distributed,  so  that  no  one  can  plead 
ignorance  of  the  effort.  These  Notices  are  gladly  sent 
to  any  churchwarden,  free  of  cost,  by  the  publisher 
of  Home  Words,  11,  Ludgate  Sq.,  London,  E.C.,  and, 
if  desired,  with  the  following  printed  on  the  back : — 
To  the  Churchwardens,— 

As  an  Easter  thankoffering,  in  the  Name  of  Him  Who, 
after  He  had  made  perfect  our  redemption  by  His  death, 
and  was  ascended  into  Heaven,  sent  abroad  into  the  world 
His  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists,  Doctors  and  Pastors, 

to  preach  the  Gospel,  I  enclose  to 

strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  minister  to  us  in  holy 
things. 

Signature  

The  number  required  of  these  Notices  should  be 
stated,  and  id.  per  100  enclosed  for  postage  and 
packing.  Cards  and  Booklets  are  also  supplied  at 
nominal  cost  from  the  same  source. 


III.  Mistakes  of  the  Amateur  Cook. 

of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  etc.,  etc. 

required.  Just  vary  flavours— grated  lemon,  sultanas, 
plums,  figs,  or  what  not. 

A  bad  cook  always  finds  fault  with  her  utensils.  A 
good  one  provides  enough,  but  not  too  many,  sauce- 
pans, and  uses  them  all  in  turn.  A  saucepan  laid  by 
for  any  length  of  time  is  apt  to  rust.  If  absolutely 
obliged  to  leave  one  unused,  dry  carefully,  and  rub 
with  vaseline.  In  no  other  way  is  it  safe.  It  is  a 
mistake  tohavepnly  heavy  iron  ones.  Milk,  omelettes, 
coffee,  custards,  all  require  small  pans  and  light  ones. 
They  demand  less  time  and  less  firing  than  do  iron 
pans.  Amateurs  think  cleaning  of  utensils  after  use 
difficult,  because  they  let  the  pan  remain  dirty  till  it 
is  dry.  Always  fill  up  your  saucepans  with  hot  water 
directly  you  empty  them  of  their  contents.  You  can 
then  lay  them  aside  for  any  length  of  time,  and  find 
them  as  easy  to  clean  as  if  just  lifted  from  the  fire. 
This  is  very  specially  the  case  with  a  porridge  sauce- 
pan. If  oatmeal  be  allowed  to  harden  and  dry,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  remove.  Water  keeps  it  soft,  and 
one  whisk  of  a  wire  brush  will  remove  all  contents. 
Then  dry  with  a  cloth  and  put  face  downwards,  not 
on  a  shelf  (that  allows  no  air  to  get  to  it  >.  but  on  your 
saucepan  stand. 

By  the  way,  good  skeleton  iron  stands  may  be 
had  enamelled  in  any  colour,  and  arc  a  boon  in  anv 
kitchen.  They  hold  pots  and  pans  of  graduated 
sizes,  and  have  many  hooks  at  each  ioint  for  folding 
spoons,  jugs,  strainers,  tin  openers,  wire  ladles,  etc., 
etc. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  my  readers  are  using  the 
earthenware  casseroles  1  have  so  often  recommended 
ascleanlyand  hygienic!  Or  if  anyaro  doing  wit  hout 
saucepans  altogether,  and  in  theirplace  using -paper 
bags  !  ! !  Anyhow,  I  hope  to  giveau  article  shortly  on 
"Paper-bag  Cookery."  and  thus  lighten  exigence  for 
some  young  housewives.  One  can  roast,  boil  and 
bake  in  a  bag;  make  toast,  beef-tea  and  porridge: 
cook  fish,  flesh,  fowl  and  vegetables,  and  then-  burn 
t  he  bag  !  No  scouring,  no  cleaning,  no  odours.  Look 
out  for  the  article  ! 

At  present   most  people  do   with   ordinary  m>n. 
enamel,  copper  or  brass  utensils.    My  only  advice  is 
clean  at  once,  and  keep  bright  and  shining.    It  is  a 
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mistake  to  think  it  merely  faddy  to  have  all  pots 
shining  without  as  well  as  within.  Such  pots  get 
hot  twice  as  quickly  as  do  black,  smoky  ones,  and  so 
perform  their  work  twice  as  fast. 

An  amateur  cook  generally  attempts  too  much. 
Simplicity  in  cookery  is  the  first  essential  towards 
success.  The  simplest  little  dinner,  cooked  carefully, 
is  more  acceptable  than  ambitious  attempts  at  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  most  recherche  meals  I  ever  par- 
took of  was  in  a  poor  curate's  house.  His  little  wife 
prepared  it  herself.  There  was,  first,  a  cupful  each 
of  white,  creamy  soup,  kept  beautifully  hot  in  an 
antique  peivter  soup  tureen.  (N.B.— Pewter  keeps  its 
contents  hotter  than  any  other  material.  If  you  have 
any  ugly  old  teapot  hidden  away,  made  of  this 
material,  prove  what  I  say  !)  The  curate's  soUp  was 
made  of  half  a  dozen  Jerusalem  artichokes,  boiled, 
mashed  through  a  sieve,  and  added  to  a  pint  of  hot 
milk  in  which  a  walnut-sized  piece  of  butter  had  been 
melted.  With  pepper  and  salt  this  was  delicious, 
because  the  vegetable  had  no  lumps  left  in  it,  and  the 
soup  was  just  like  savoury  creme.  Following  this 
was  cold  chicken.  An  unappetizing  dish  enough. 
But  this  one  was  served  on  a  paper-lace  doyley,  with 
sprigs  of  bright  green  parsley  round  it,  and,  as  an 
additional  garnish,  little  heaps  of  cold  sliced  carrots, 
beetroot  and  potato !  The  pudding  was  a  rice  one, 
but  it  had  been  put  in  a  cool  oven  four  hours  before, 
so  that  it  was  the  most  creamy  thing  possible,  whilst 
it  was  followed  by  clear  coffee.     No^r,  I  was  an 


unexpected  guest.  But  this  careful, 
clever  little  hostess  had  made  the 
white  soup  in  the  half-hour  I  spent 
going  round  their  garden  with  her  hus- 
band. The  chicken  had  been  left  from 
the  day  before,  and  so  had  the  vege- 
tables. She  had  not  worried  to  fry 
them  up  in  a  hurry,  to  present  them 
probably  as  burnt,  black  fragments. 
Instead,  she  gave  them  to  us  cold.  The 
pudding,  of  course,  had  been  destined 
for  the  curate's  dinner.  Carefully 
made,  it  was  fit  for  a  prince.  "  Skim 
milk,  a  dessertspoonful  of  washed  rice, 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  a  morsel— very  small— of  suet 
shredded  on  the  top,"  was  the  formula 
gladly  given  by  Mrs.  Vere  when  asked 
for  its  recipe. 

Cleanliness  is  another  essential,  and 
purchase  of  only  the  best  materials. 
Some  housewives  think  to  save  pence 
by  buying  stale  fish,  poorly  fed  meat, 
cheap  bacon,  or  last  year's  fruits.  They  will  never 
succeed  as  cooks. 

"  The '  education  of  girls,"  wrote  John  Ruskin, 
"  should  begin  in  learning  how  to  cook."  Don't  many 
of  us  <  make'  the  mistake  of  leaving  tuition  in  the 
culinary  art  to  chance  and  haphazard?  "A  know- 
ledge of  cookery,"  he  adds,  "means  the  knowledge  of 
all  herbs  and  fruits,  and  balms  and  spices,  and  of  all 
that  is '  healing  and  sweet  in  fields  and  gardens,  and 
savoury  in  meats  ;  it '  means  watchfulness  and  care- 
fulness and  willingness,  and  readiness  of  appliances ; 
it  means  the  economy  of  our  grandmothers  and  the 
science  of  modern  chemists."  This  last  quotation 
should  do  away  for  ever  with  the  commonly  accepted 
mistake  that  work  in  the  kitchen  is  below  the  dig- 
nity of  well-educated  women.  It  also  helps  each  of 
us  to  realize  that  "the  trivial  round,  the  common 
task  "  (often  so  very  trivial  and  unsavoury)  of  the 
house-place  is  typical  of  many  spiritual  things.  We 
need  not  make  •  the  mistake  of  imagining  there  is 
nothing  elevated  or  spiritual  about  it.  Is  not  the 
bread  we  knead  and  bake  for  ever  sanctified  by 
Christ' Himself  V  Is  not  yeast,  hidden  in  flour,  a  per- 
petual reminder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  Does 
not  the  pump,  or  its  modern  equivalent,  tiie  tap,  and 
the  filter,  speak  to  us  of  Divine  water  offered  freely 
to  all?  Does  not  the  orderly  array  of  pans,  and  delf 
and  crockery  ever  remind  us  of  an  apostolic  com- 
mand about  decency  and  order  ?  Aye,  verily,  even  in 
the  kitchen, we  can  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  a  common  mistake  made  by 
the  amateur  cook.  -  She  forgets  that  regularity  and 
system  are  more  necessary  in  the  kitchen  than  any- 
where else.'  Every  board,  dresser  and  corner  should 
be  scrubbed  out  once  a  week ;  every  drain  flushed  and 
sink  washed  down  with  carbol  ic  fluid  daily.  Scraps 
of  green  stuff,  potato  parings,  cabbage  stalks,  bacon 
rind,  etc.,  should  never  go  into  a  pig  bucket.  They 
should 'be  burned  in  the  close  range.  Every  day  the 
bread  pan  should  be  wiped  out,  so  as  not  to  accumu- 
late mouldy  fragments.  Taken  in  time,  these  heels 
and  scraps  can  be  dipped  in  milk  and  put  in  the  oven 
to  crisp  and  ripen  for  dinner  pulled  crusts.  They  arc 
delicious. 
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"tjlTho  can  Explain  it  7— In  Buckinghamshire, 
on  the  main  road  between  Woburn  Sands 
and  Newport  Pagnell,  lies  the  village  of  Broughton 
with  its  picturesque  old  parish  church.  On  enter- 
ing the  church  the  visitor  at  once  notices  the  colour- 
ing on  the  wall,  and  on  inquiry  is  told  that  some 
fifty  years  ago  the  then  rector  discovered  that 
under  the  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the  nave 
there  were  ancient  frescoes.  He  had  all  the  cover- 
ing carefully  removed,  and  exposed  to  view  some 
most  interesting  work.  On  the  north  wall  there  is 
depicted  a  scene  which,  as  yet,  has  had  no  conclu- 
sive explanation.  The  dead  Christ  is  shown  lying 
in  His  mother's  arms,  but  His  limbs  are  broken 
and  torn,  while  the  surrounding  figures,  in  me- 
diaeval costume,  each  hold  a  part  of  the  body  of 
their  dead  Master.  In  one  corner  of  the  fresco 
there  are  two  men  playing  some  game  with  a 
board,  and  apparently  quarrelling  over  it.  The 
red  and  white  hose  of  the  figures  points  to  the  four 
teenth  century  as  the  probable  date  of  the  picture. 
Can  the  meaning  be  that  quarrelling  in  the  Church 
leads  to  the  Body  of  Christ  being  broken  ?  E. 


ANon=Vegetarian  Parish.— The  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Clerkenwell,  is  famous  locally  for  the  humorous  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  names  of  the  clergy  who  have  ministered 
there  in  recent  years.  The  curates  who  have  oddly  enough 
followed  closely  upon  one  another  rejoice  in  the  names  of 
Brains,  Beef,  Lamb,  and  Mutton.  The  "  succession  "  is  main- 
tained by  the 
present  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  T. 
L.  Bullock ! 
N.  Baptie. 


A Curious 
Stone 
Lect  em- 
Most  of  our 
ancient  lec- 
terns were 
made  of  wood, 
and  these 
were  succeed- 
ed by  brass  lec- 
terns ;  but  in 
the  church  of 
Birlingham, 
near  Pershore, 
is  a  unique 
specimen  of  an 
eagle  lectern 
constructed 
wholly  of 
stone.  The 
wings  of  the 
bird  are  beau- 
tifully carved, 
and  the  block 
on  which  the 
eagle  rests  re 
sembles  a  pile 
«>  f  rocks. 
There  is  noi 

another  simi 

lar  Lectern  In 
i  in-  kingdom, 
w  how iv 


F.  S. 
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[W.  Powtt,  rtrtkort, 
A  Stone  Lectern. 


A Quaint  Sunday  School.— It  is  not  often 
that  one  finds  a  Sunday  School  held  in  a 
public-house,  yet  such  was  the  case  for  many 
years  in  the  parish  of  Great  St.  Andrew,  Cambridge, 
where  the  proprietor  of  The  Wrestler  s  Inn  was  paid  a 
yearly  sum  for  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  parish  Sunday 
School.  The  old  inn  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Post 
Office,  and  was  noted  in  the  old  coaching  days  for  its  post- 
boys and  their  well-equipped  mounts.  Tradition  say?  thar 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  in  this  inn,  though  the  fact  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Needless  to  say  the  parish  now  lias 
a  Sunday  School  building  of  its  own.    Rev.  J.  MORGAN. 

A  Rare  Thistle.— Very  few  gardeners  have  seen  "  The 
Holy  Thistle,"  once  a  favourite  plant  in  ancient  eccle- 
siastical gardens,  and  still  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  of 
some  of  our  abbeys,  though  it  is  getting  rare.  Botanically 
it  is  known  as  Carduus  Benedictus  and  Carduus  Marianus, 
the  milk-white  splashes  on  the  leaves  being  associated  with 
the  Virgin  Mary.  "I  brought  a  specimen  of  this  plant." 
writes  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Walton,  Rector  of  Langton,  Horn- 
castle,  "  from  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  some  years  ago.  In  due 
course  it  died,  but  the  seeds  were  carried  by  bird,  inject, 
or  wind,  and  it  reappeared  in  my  potato  garden.  I  trans- 
planted it  to  my  churchyard  and  there  it  flourished."  Mr. 
Walton  kindly  adds  that  if  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to 
have  a  seedling  of  this  rare  thistle,  and  will  send  him  two 
stamps,  he  will  send  one  so  long  as  his  supply  IasI  B 

/^n  Obliging  ClocK.— The  Arohdeaoon  Of  Manchester 
has  dedicated  a  new  clock  given  to  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  Leigh,  by  Alderman  Smith,  and  a  new  set  of  bells. 
The  three-dial  clock  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  apparatus 
for  turning  on  electric  light,  and  automatically  sw  itches  off 
the  light  from  midnight  till  four  o'clock.  To  a\  oid  disturb 
ing  sleepers,  the  clock  will  neither  strike  the  hours  nor 
chime  the  quarters  between  ten  at  night  and  seven  next 
morning.        ♦         ♦        ♦  Mks.  A.  Tooknell. 

A Family  Choir.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Hie 
choir  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Oswaldt  wistle.  which 
is  considered  the  finest  church  in  the  district,  the  following 
members  of  one  family  :  Mr.  .lames  Greenwood,  conductor  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  organist :  Mr.  Herbert  Greenwood, 
deputy-organist  ;  Mr.  John  Thomas  Greenwood.  Mr.  Edwin 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Ronald  Greenwood,  and  Mrs.  James 
Greenwood.      ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦       Q.  R.  Davw. 
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purn  Point.— The  first  Confirmation  Service  ever  held 
at  Spurn  took  place  last  autumn,  when  seven  adults 
received  the  laying-on  of  hands  from  the  Bishop  of  Hull. 
As  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  to  the  Point,  through  the  ab- 
sence of  a  road,  the  Humbcr  Conservancy  lent  their  launch 
Spurn,  which  conveyed  the  Bishop  and  the  Vicar  from 
Hull  pier.  This  is  the  third  episcopal  visit  which  Spurn  has 
had,  the  first  being  paid  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  landed  there  with  Henry  IV  in  1339.  P. 

JS^  Bird's  Nest.— In  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Radcliffe,  a 
small  town  between  Bolton  and  Bury,  last  spring  a  bird 
made  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  marble  tombstone,  in  full  view 
of  passers-by.   Our  correspondent, 
"A.K.C.,"  took  the  accompanying  A  fa 

photograph,  the  bird  being  in  no-      A  f'V 
way  disturbed. 


Bird's  Nest  on  a  Grave  Stone. 


/k  Deaf  and  Dumb  Service.— A  ceremony  that  is  both 
unique  and  interesting  takes  place  annually  in  the 
early  part  of  May  in  the  splendid  time-honoured  minster  at 
Beverley.  Once  a  year  the  streets  of  the  old-world  town 
are  filled  with  pilgrims  who  have  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  meet  within  the  hallowed  fane  for  praise  and 
worship.  For  May  7  is  the  festival  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  are  linked  together  in  an  association  which  is  called 
"  The  Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,"  after  the  patron  saint 
of  the  church,  who  was  the  first  to  try  to  bring  a  ray  of 
light  to  pierce  the  gloom  that  formerly  enshrouded  the  poor 
deaf  mutes  W'ho  were  completely  isolated  and  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  The  object  of  the 
Guild  is  to  "  bind  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  those  interested 
in  their  welfare  with  a  bond  of  good  fellowship,"  and  large 
numbers  are  enrolled  under  their  indefatigable  chaplain, 
Canon  Nolloth,  D.D.,  who  takes  great  interest  in  it  and  the 
members.  The  programme  generally  consists  of  a  meeting, 
followed  by  a  conference,  when  papers  are  read  and  most 
interesting  discussions  ensue,  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
sign -manual  language.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  day  is 
the  beautiful  though  touching  service  held  in  the  minster. 


Beverley 
Church. 


A  special  preacher  is  always  ap- 
pointed and  an  expert  interprets 
the  sermon  by  the  usual  finger  sys- 
tem, the  congrega- 
tion joining  in  the 
responses  and 
hymns  in  the  same 
manner,  when  it  is 
extraordinary  to  see 
the  dexterity  with 
which  this  is 
accomplished. 
One  of  the 
hymns  that  is 
usually  sung 
was  composed 
by  one  of  the 
members,  who 
is  the  "deaf 
poet  of  the 
Society."  The 
festival  is 
brought  to  a 
close  with  an 
entertain- 
ment, when 
many  of  the 
mutes  render 
their  songs  in 

action  in  a  most  wonderful  way,  after  which  they  return 
to  their  homes  scattered  throughout  England,  strengthened 
and  braced  for  the  battles  of  life  by  the  mutual  sympathy 
and  love  of  the  other  members  who  are  similarly  afflicted 
and  by  the  words  of  encouragement  and  happy  memories 
of  their  red-letter  day.  Miss  E.  Mason. 

*TThe  Smallest  Church.— Many  churches  are  claimed  to 
be  the  smallest  church  in  England,  but  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Cambridge,  if  not  the  smallest,  certainly  approaches 
to  that  description.  It  is  only  forty-one  feet  in  length,  and 
is  without  aisles,  though  it  possesses  a  steeple.  It  was  for- 
merly termed  "St.  Peter  by  the  Castle,"  and  occasionally 
"St.  Peter's  beyond  the  Bridge"  and  "St.  Peter's  on  the 
Hill,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "St.  Peter's  by  Trumpington 
Gates."  Remains  of  Roman  bricks  or  tiles  are  found  within 
the  walls,  and  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
church  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple.  The  parish 
is  now  amalgamated  with  St.  Giles',  and  St.  Peter's  is  used 
for     occasional  weekday  services.     It  contains 

some      good      \      specimens  of  Norman  work  and 

Rev.  J.  Morgan. 

Me."— Last  February  we  printed 
count  of  the  church  of  Collaton- 
ton,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
author  of 
"Abide  with 
me."  We  now 
add  a  view  of 
che  spot  in  Holy 


"A  bide  with 

an  a  c  - 
St.-Mary,  Paign- 


St.  Peter's  Church,  Cambridge. 
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Trinity  churchyard  at  Nice,  where  he 
■was  laid  to  rest  soon  after  writing  the 
hymn  so  closely  associated  with  his 
name.  Those  verses,  which  blossomed 
into  beauty  at  Nice,  had  their  roots  in 
his  Devonshire  parish.  In  the  autumn 
of  1847  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte  learned  that 
his  ministry  in  Lower  Brixham  was 
over,  and  that  a  winter  in  the  South 
could  at  best  prolong  life  only  for  a  little. 
There  are  extant  lines,  which  he  wrote 
in  September  of  that  year,  in  the  light 
of  this  knowledge  :— 

"  Why  do  I  sigh  to  find 
Life's  evening  shadows  gathering  round 
my  way  ?  .  .  . 

Might  I  but  leave  behind 
Some  blessing  for  my  fellows,  some  fair 
trust 

To  guide,  to  cheer,  to  elevate  my  kind  . 
When  I  was  in  the  dust.  ... 
Might  verse  of  mine  inspire 
One  virtuous  ai m , on e  h igh-resolving  act, 
Light  in  one  drooping  soul  a  hallo w'd  fire 
Or  bind  one  broken  heart — 
Death  would  be  sweeter  then." 
And  he  concludes  with  the  prayer  :— 

"...  Grant  me  swan-like  my  last  breath  to  spend 
In  song  that  may  not  die." 
He  went  abroad  to  die,  but  his  swan  song  has  lived. 
"Abide  with  me  "  was  finished  at  Nice  just  before  his  death. 
Widely  known,  deeply  loved  as  it  is,  the  hymn  may 


OUR  "SAY  AND  DO"  CORNER. 

WE  have  to  be  content  this  month  with  a  very 
small  corner,  but  we  think  our  readers  wil 
be  pleased  with  our  design  for  a  Hymn- 
board,  which  can  be  easily  carried  out  by 
any  one  who  can  use  wood-carving  tools 
with  average  skill.  It  need  only  be  noted  that  the 
depth  of  the  design  can  be  reduced  or  increased  by 
decreasing  or  lengthening  the  spaces  between  the 
bosses. 

Very  few  churches  possess  so  artistic  a  hymn-board, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  splendid  opening  here  for 
loyal  churchmen  who  are  convinced  that  only  the 
best  work  is  worthy  of  their  parish  church,  and  are 
eager  to  provide  something  towards  the  furnishing 
of  the  House  of  God. 

By  the  way  there  are  plenty  of  openings  for  unpre- 
tentious work — work  which  demands  no  skill,  but 
work  which  counts.  A  number  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  congregation  of  one  of  the  London  churches 
have  banded  themselves  together  to  keep  watch  upon 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  to  undertake  such  small 
duties  as  may  help  to  keep  God's  House  in  clean 
and  decent  condition.  Fourteen  responded  to  the 
first  call,  and  on  that  occasion  one  of  the  church- 
wardens was  to  be  found  busy  renovating  the  font, 
while  his  colleague  went  round  with  a  screw  driver 
attending  to  fastenings  and  other  fittings  which 
showed  signs  of  a  screw  loose.  The  main  body 
turned  its  attention  to  the  staircases  and  tower,  and 
with  the  aid  of  brooms,  bucket  s  and  spades  removed 
an  incredible  amount  of  "  matter  in  the  \\  rong  place." 
We  simply  add,     Please  copy." 

The  Rev.  II.  Pitt,  Vicar  of  St.  Marys,  South 
wark,  tells  how  in  bis  parish  six  years  ago  a,  til!  ecu 
year-old  girl  died,  leaving  a  few  farthings.  Willi 
these  (he  mother  purchased  some  cot  ton  ami  com 

tuenced  a  Oonotmunion  eiptli  In  memory  of  her  child. 
The  toother  laboured  for  Ave  .years  at  the  bask  but 
died  before  it  was  completed.    An  elder  driughtei 

took  up  t  he  work,  and  after  devoting  a  year's  leisure 

to  it  finished  it  ami  presented  it  to  the  Church. 


justly  be  regarded  as  the  "  Answer  "  to 
his  "  Prayer."  H.  Walsh. 


The  Grave  at  Nice  of  the  Author  of 
"  Abide  with  Me." 


De»l(rn  for  carved  Hymn-board. 


THE  ONLY  COWARD. 

3  Pit  Tale.    By  E.  CALLINAN. 


"  It  was  a  revelation  to  her  what  a  child  like  little  George 
had  to  face  down  in  the  mine." 

"■  T'S  not  a  bit  of  good,  Bob.  We  maun  just 
I  mak'  the  best  on  him.  He's  a  bit  timid- 
A  like.  Mebbe  we  can  get  him  into  a  shop." 
Bob  Hardy  looked  angrily  at  a  little 

figure,with  tear-stained,  blackened  face,  crouched 

by  the  fire. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  he's  the  only  coward 
we've  raised.  Four,  on  'em  working  down  pit 
an'  canny  lads  too.  No,  he'll  neither  mak'  a 
pitman,  nor  a  man  at  all  this  rate.  Fear'd  of 
the  dark.  Fear'd  of  an  oath.  Says  the  talk 
down  pit  tarns  him  sick,"  cried  the  angry  father, 
and  still  little  George  whimpered  in  the  corner, 
by  the  fire,  his  tiny  hands  just  blistering  with 
his  first  week's  work.  He  certainly  was  very, 
diminutive,  for  fourteen — and  they  were  very 
childish  blue  eyes  that  were  tear-dimmed. 

"Nay,  Bob.  I'm  not  against  the  bairn  for 
tarning  sick  at  the  bad  talk.  It's  a  shame  grown 
men  speakin'  as  they  do  before  bairns,  an'  I 
hope  no  one  of  my  lads  will  ever  do  it." 

Then  she  added,  in  the  voice  Bob,  in  spite  of 
his  roughness,  always  obeyed— 

"Robert,  I  tell  thee  plain,  the  bairn  doesn't 
gang  down  another  day — there!  We  may  be 
sending  him  down  to  his  death,"  for  good  sensi- 
ble woman  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Hardy  was  not 
without  her  touch  of  North  Country  supersti- 
tion. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  as  he  went  out,  "settle 
it  thysel',  honey,  only  let  him  prove  his  father 
wrang." 

Soon  George's  four  brothers  came  trooping  in. 


Walter  and  Jake  were  "in  first,"  so  had  been 
playing  football ;  Dan  and  Jim  were  just  returned 
from  work,  and  with  much  pit  gossip  and  merry 
talk  they  gathered  round  the  tea-table,  while 
Mary,  their  only  sister,  helped  mother  to  supply 
their  needs. 

"Where's  the  kid?"  asked  Dan,  for  that 
was  the  usual  name  for  the  family  baby. 

George,  fearing  the  ridicule  of  the  party, 
had  retreated  to  the  attic  that  he  shared  with 
Walter,  his  eldest  brother. 

"He's  a  bit  upset,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy  ner- 
vously.   "  The  pit  won't  suit  him." 

"  Rubbish,"  said  Dan  crossly.  Only  eighteen 
months  separated  him  from  George,  and  he 
had  always  been  a  little  jealous  of  his  younger 
brother. 

»"  What's  he  to  do,  to  quarrel  with  it?  Pit's 
all  reet,  but  if  a  fule  warks  there — -" 

"Gently,  gently,  Danny,"  said  his  mother, 
hoping  her  Benjamin  was  out  of  earshot. 

Jim,  his  mouth  very  full,  said  with  an  amused 
grin,  "Well,  he's  had  a  thin  time  of  it.  He's 
been  '  codded '  worse  than  any  of  us.  Don't 
they  just  '  bait '  him." 

"Why,"  said  Mary,  her  face  flushing,  "what 
brutes  to  tease  a  child!  " 

"Well,  you  see,  Moll,  he's  not  like  the  rest 
of  us." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  mother 
anxiously. 

"  They  have  him  on.  I  think  he's  a  bit  daft- 
like."  said  Jake.  "The  lads  in  the  flat  telt  him 
the  youngest  boy,  if  he  was  in  the  choir,  always 
said  a  psalm  while  they  were  having  bait,  an'  he 
believed  it,  and  said  one  through." 

"Which  one?"  asked  Jim,  smiling. 

"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  replied  Jake. 
"  It's  the  only  one  he  knew.  They  let  him  finish 
it,  an'  then  they  '  codded '  him.  Made  game  of 
him,  an'  he  blubbered,  ay  like  a  babby." 

Mrs.  Hardy  could  find  no  words  for  a  minute. 

The  whole  scene  flashed  before  her.  The 
dark  mine,  the  grinning  faces  of  the  older  lads, 
in  the  gleam  of  their  pit-lamps.  The  quiet 
pause  while  the  faltering  little  voice  repeated 
the  sacred  words  till  the  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father,"  and  then  the  shrieks  of  laughter  and 
foul  indecencies  of  speech. 

"Were  any  of  you  there?"  said  Walter 
quietly.  When  his  father  was  out  he  filled  his 
place,  being  a  hewer  of  twenty-two  years. 

"Why,  ay,  I  was  there,"  said  Jim. 

' '  Did  you  say  aught  ?  " 

"Why,  no." 

"Then  you're  a  disgusting  little  coward  your- 
self," said  Walter.  "Come  here,"  and  very 
deliberately  he  lifted  Jim  out  of  his  seat  and 
placed  him  outside  the  door. 

"Mother,  I  could  give  him  the  belt  myself  ;  but 
best  not,  I'm  in  such  a  rage.    Poor  kiddie." 


®    THE  ONLY  COWARD  ® 
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Jake  had  flushed  scarlet  and  ate  rapidly  to 
hide  his  confusion. 

Mrs.  Hardy  was  crying,  and  Mary  had  rushed 
upstairs  to  guard  little  George,  in  case  Jim 
wreaked  vengeance  on  him,  but  he  was 
thoroughly  frightened  and  hiding  in  the  coal- 
house. 

"Dan,  do  you  ever  swear  in  the  pit?" 
Dan  had  pushed  away  his   plate,  the  food 
untasted. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  do." 

Those  mischievous  black  eyes  lost  their 
sparkle,  but  the  owner  of  them  had  at  least 
never  told  a  lie,  and  he  looked  straight  into  her 
sorrowful  face. 

"  Jake,  son,  do  you  ?  " 

"Ay,"  but  Jake  was  soft-hearted,  and  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Walter,"  and  she  looked  trustingly  at  her 
tall  son,  his  face  still  white  with  anger. 

"No,  he  doesn't,"  cried  both  the  younger 
boys. 

"No,  mother  dear.    Not  since — since  " 

She  nodded.    "Not  since  you  were  confirmed 
and  gave  your  heart  to  the  Blessed  Lord." 

"Ay,  mother,  but  it's  terrible  hard,  an'  I  give 
in  sometimes  an'  hearken  a  bit  when  the  other 
men  talk  wrong,  an'  I  losses  my  temper  like  I 
did  just  now  with  Jim  "  '•< 

Maggie  Hardy's  heart 
was  full.  She  loved  her 
canny  stalwart  laddies, 
and  it  was  a  revelation  to 
her  what  a  child  like  little 
George  had  to  face  down 
in  the  mine. 

Bob  Hardy  looked  very 
serious  when  he  heard  the 
history  on  his  return  with 
the  Pay -Notes. 

"  Call  them  in,  every  one 
of  them,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"Lads,  I  want  a  word 
wi'  you,"  he  said  when 
they  came.  "Ye  might 
not  have  ye  auld  father  for 
ever.  Ye  must  stick  to- 
gether. Ye  must  help 
each  other.  We're  put 
together  by  the  Almighty 
in  families  to  help  each 
other.  Ye  aulder  ones 
must  act  a  brother's  part 
by  the  youngsters. 

"Now about  this  swear- 
ing. I'm  not  clear  from  it 
myself,  though  I've  never 
been  a  very  foul-tongued 
man.  We're  going  to  take 
a  family  pledge  to-night. 
No,  not  the  drink.  Thank 
God  that  we  are  clear 
from,"  and  he  looked  at 

the  O.E.T.S.  cards  framed  .. .  Not  much  good  goin 
<mi  the  mantel-shelf,  Summer.". 


"  I,  Robert  Hardy,  by  God's  help,  will  give  up 
using  bad  language." 

"I  will,  God  helping  me,  go  on  trying  not  to 
swear,"  said  Walter. 

"And  me,"  said  repentant  Jim. 

"Ay,  an'  me,"  said  Dan. 

Only  Jake  remained  silent. 

"When  I  give  oop  football  an'  stop  puttin' ." 

Mr.  Hardy  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"Jake,  man,  I'm  sorry.  I  hope  thou'lt  soon 
see  things  different." 

The  husband  and  wife  sat  talking  late  over  the 
fire,  wondering  what  to  do  with  George,  when 
little  pattering  feet  were  heard  down  the  stairs. 

A  white  clad  figure  ran  to  his  father  and  said 
eagerly — 

"I  will  be  a  good  boy,  father,  and  I'll  go  down 
pit."  J 

"Nay,  honey,  I  hear  tell  they  plague  thee  ower 
much,  an'  I  think  thou'lt  best  stay  by  thy  mother." 

"Dad,  when  I  was  saying  my  prayers  some 
one  seemed  t'  say,  '  Go  down  pit.' " 

"Well,  well,  thou'lt  idle  to-morrow,  pay 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  we'll  see  about  it,"  said 
his  father.  "  Good-night,  sonnie,  and  God  bless 
thee." 

Monday  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear  and 
Georgie  got  his  way,  and  found  himself  in  Six 
West  sitting  by  his  door, 
where  for  eight  hours  he 
would  be  stationed. 

Six  hours  had  gone.  It 
was  in  a  very  remote  and 
lonely  part  of  the  pit.  He 
was  afraid  to  sing  out, 
and  must  strain  his  ears 
to  hear  the  rumble  of  a 
tub  of  coal  or  the  shout 
of  an  impatient  putter. 

He  had  got  over  the 
worst  of  it,  and  now  had 
to  nerve  himself  for  the 
chaff  and  banter  of  the 
shaft  bottom,  when  they 
waited  for  the  cage  to 
bring  them  into  the  sun- 
light. Bait-time  bad  passed 
quietly.  Fortunately  a 
local  football  match  tin 
nished  food  for  conversa- 
tion for  the  rougher  lads, 
so  they  left  him  in  peaee. 

Bait-time  over,  lie  was 
again  at  his  post . 

Suddenly  w  h  a  t  w  a  s 
that  !  His  lamp  seemed  to 
burn  strangely  and  his 
breat  h  eame  with  an  effort . 
A  lad  who  worked  near 
him  hurried  past  him.  It 
was  Jontee  Walker,  a 
landing-boy. 

"  Gang  oot,  kiddie.  Hun 

S  in  turth«r/  t*ld  Mr.  oot  l>>°-  sho"8  ful1  of  I** 

.  rag*  To.  She  may  tire  " 
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A  thought  was  filtering  through  George's  little 
brain,  for  he  was  a  little  "simple,"  and  his 
thoughts  ran  slowly. 

There  were  three  men  in  further,  and  no  one 
had  told  them.  He  could  hear  the  gaffer  in  the 
distance. 

"  All  oot,  all  oot." 

In  the  scrimmage  had  they  been  forgotten  ? 
If  he  ran  to  ask  the  gaffer,  the  pit  might  fire 
and  they  would  be  killed,  but  if  he  ran  straight 
off  into  the  dark,  it  gave  them  a  chance. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  "in  bye" 
worked  two  hewers  and  a  putter-boy  all  uncon- 
scious of  their  perilous  plight.  Suddenly  the 
brattice  swayed,  and  the  quaint  little  figure 
stood  before  them.  He  had  fallen,  bumping  his 
head,  and  it  was  bleeding  slightly ;  very  for- 
tunately it  was  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  intricate 
passages  of  the  mine. 

"Please,  please — the  pit's  wrong.  I  mean,  it's 
going  to  bust  up,"  gasped  the  child.  He  was  not 
an  old  pitman  yet,  so  he  had  not  picked  up  their 
jargon. 

"She's  fired,  lad?" 

"No,  but  it  may." 

"Let's  run." 

Pat  O'Brien  picked  up  the  little  trapper  as  if 
he  were  a  sack  of  shavings  and  swung  him  on 
his  back.  Then,  keeping  their  heads  well  down, 
they  made  a  dash  for  liberty.  Only  too  well 
they  knew  that  their  chance  of  escape  was 
remote  if  the  pit  fired,  as  they  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  danger  zone  on  their  way  to  the 
shaft  bottom.  They  swung  on  rapidly,  Tommy 
Wardle,  the  putter,  first,  being  the  most  active, 
then  Fred  Lincoln,  and  last  Pat  and  his  burden. 

Crash,  crash,  crash.  Was  it  the  end  of  the 
world?  "Please,  Jesus,  take  care  of  us," 
cried  a  thin  little  voice,  and  then  one  great  stab 
of  pain,  a  queer  choke,  and  one  big  thought  of 
home  and  mother,  and  all  was  dark,  dark,  dark. 
***** 

"Bad  business,  shocking.  Twenty-second 
death.  Put  them  down,  man ;  get  to  the  living 
first,"  as  one  of  the  hewers  picked  up  a  little 
driver  boy,  who  had  died  laughing.  So  said 
Mr.  Summer,  the  manager,  as  he  headed  the 
rescue  party. 

"Brady,  are  there  any  more  in ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  Two  men  and  a  boy  missing, 
Georgie  Hardy." 

"  Ay,  he  only  left  school  three  weeks  ago," 
said  a  tense  voice. 

It  was  Walter,  who  was  helping  in  the  rescue 
work.  He,  in  common  with  all  the  other  volun- 
teers, had  the  new  Aerolith  and  Drager  rescue 
apparatus. 

"Not  much  good  going  in  further,"  said  Mr. 
Summer,  regretfully. 

"I  will,"  said  Walter,  sternly.  "The  kid's 
my  brother,  an'  there's  Pat  got  a  big  lot  of 
youngsters  at  home. 

So  Walter  and  the  Manager  stumbled  on,  till 
the  young  man's  foot  caught  some  obstacle  and 
he  stopped. 


Tommy  Wardle  breathed  still  ;  yes,  Walter's 
hand  felt  his  heart  still  beating.  Pat,  poor  cheery 
Pat,  was  silenced  and  his  bairns  fatherless. 

Fred  Lincoln  also  seemed  lifeless,  but  yet  there 
was  a  flicker  of  breath.  Bonnie  Kittie  Flander- 
son  would  marry  him  yet. 

Walter  looked  round,  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness. Surely  there  was  another  figure  some- 
where. 

There,  at  the  side,  his  head  resting  on  a  lump 
of  coal,  was  wee  Georgie  sound  asleep. 

Walter  could  hardly  believe  the  sleep  was  not 
death.    He  picked  him  up  very  tenderly. 

"Thank  you,  Jesus,"  said  a  sleepy  voice,  and 
Walter  knew  he  did  not  mean  to  be  irreverent. 

The  air  was  foul  and  the  heroic  little  band  of 
rescuers  were  about  "done"  when  the  impro- 
vised "cage,"  a  mere  "kibble"  or  swinging 
basket,  brought  up  the  last  living  souls  from  the 
burning  pit.  The  last  two  were  Walter  and 
Georgie.  His  father  picked  him  up,  as  Walter 
fell  forward  unconscious,  and  the  yellow  head 
fell  back  on  Hardy's  arm. 

Bob  Hardy  had  cried  to  go  down  himself,  but 
married  men  were  as  a  rule  refused. 

Thank  God,  no  system  of  conscription,  no 
press  gang  is  needed  when  rescuers  are  called 
for.  Down  a  burning  pit  as  calmly  as  if  they 
were  going  to  work  man  after  man  will  go, 
often  to  death,  and  eager  youths  have  often  to 
be  held  back. 

"I'm  not  a  baby,  now,  dad,"  whispered  a 
little  voice  into  his  ear,  "but  I've  cracked  my 
back,  though  it's  not  broken,  I  think." 

The  doctor  echoed  young  Georgie's  words. 

"Severe  spinal  injuries,  but  the  cord  is  not 
severed.  We'll  see  what  six  months  laid  flat 
will  do,"  he  said. 

It  was  not  till  Wardle  recovered  consciousness 
that  the  simple  bravery  of  the  tiny  trapper  was 
known. 

***** 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  address  given  to 
the  men  "on  bank"  as  they  left  the  Winstall 
Pit.  It  was  one  of  a  series  given  by  a  Church 
Army  Captain. 

Afterwards  I  questioned  him  and  discovered 
his  name  was  George  Hardy  and  the  Lord  had 
spared  him  to  lead  his  mining  brothers  from  the 
awful  gloom  of  a  godless  life,  to  the  Brightness 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  even  as  he  once 
was  allowed  to  lead  his  fellow-workmen  out  of 
the  fired  mine. 

As  I  spoke  with  him,  he  pointed  with  pride  to 
his  organist,  a  splendidly-built  young  fellow. 

" That's  my  brother  Jake,"  he  said.  "He's  on 
the  Lord's  Side  now." 

Five  years  after  I  again  met  young  Georgie. 

I  noticed  he  walked  with  a  limp,  but 
otherwise  his  terrible  experience  of  fourteen 
years  previously  had  left  no  mark. 

So  does  the  Lord  with  "pick"  of  miner  and 
pen  of  writer,  with  voice  of  preacher  and  the 
lisping  witness  of  children,  work  out  His  mighty 
purposes . 


An  Irish  Layman  and  His  Work. 


MEN  who  make  their  influence  felt  in  life 
must  have  definite  convictions  and 
must  be  prepared  to  stand  by  them. 
They  must  be  free  from  that  sense  of 
personal  infallibility  that  forbids  any  one  else 
the  right  of  holding  opinions  contrary  to  theirs. 
Tolerance  for  other  men's  views  as  well  as  a 
firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  held  by  himself, 
is  essential  if  a  man  is  to  work  with  others  for 
a  common  end.  The  combination  is  not  always 
found.  Most  men  of  pronounced  views  are 
deficient  in  the  gift  of  co-operation.  They  wish 
to  be  popes,  not  colleagues,  and  are  liable  to 
take  offence  if  they  are  strongly  opposed  on 
boards.  Personal  charm  and  a  wide  outlook 
do  much  to  make  a  man's  work  effective,  and 
the  power  to  continue  working  amiably  and 
whole-heartedly  with  those  who  differ  on  details 
is  necessary  in  an  age  when  the  work  of  the 
Church  has  to  be  done  by  committees  and 
councils. 

No  one  who  knew  the  late  Sir  James  Creed 
Meredith  was  for  long  in  doubt  as  to  his  own 
private  opinions.  Hesitation  in  expressing 
them,  and  compromise  with  what  he  considered 
untrue,  were  foreign  to  his  character.  He  was 
prepared  to  defend  his  point  of  view  against  all 
attacks,  and  when  he  had  defended  it  he  never 
thought  one  bit  the  worse  of  his  opponent.  He 
had  the  power  of  making  up  his  mind  and  of 
standing  by  his  conviction.  As  long  as  there 
was  the  hope  of  carrying  through  his  policy  he 
fought  for  its  triumph.  If  defeated,  he  loyally 
accepted  his  overthrow,  and  gave  all  his  strength 
to  carrying  out  the  policy  that  was  approved  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  This  union  of 
strength  and  constitutionalism  made  him  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  opposition,  and  a 
friend  to  be  relied  upon  when  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative duties  had  to  be  performed.  Large 
in  body  and  quick  in  mental  grasp,  his  powerful 
voice  always  commanded  attention  when  he 
spoke,  and  the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  showed 
that  humour  played  her  roguish  part  in  the 
make  up  of  a  personality  that  attracted  to  him 
friends  of  many  and  conflicting  types. 

His  long  life  spent  in  public  service  was  one 
of  ceaseless  activity.  Born  in  1 842,  he  graduated 
in  Dublin  University,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar.  At  the  ago  of  thirty-six  lie  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission — 
a  task  that  fitted  him  for  his  official  work  as 
Secretary  of  the  now  defunct  Royal  University 
— and  he  had  the  rare  experience  of  being  chief 
executive  officer  of  that  body  from  its  birth  to 
its  death.  His  memory  was  marvellous.  He 
seldom  forgot  the  name  of  any  student  who 
presented  himself  for  Honours,  and,  without 
reference  to  the  calendar,  ho  was  able  to  give 
the  academic  career  of  most  of  its  graduates. 
Always  accessible,  he  was  sought  after  by  those 
who  needed  counsel,  and  those  who  had  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  never  forgot  the  kindly 
way  in  which  it  was  given.    His  philanthropic 
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heart  made  him  an  excellent  Secretary  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund,  which  relieved 
the  distress  that  was  so  widespread  in  the  late 
seventies,  and  during  that  period  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  then  co -secre- 
tary, the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  But 
his  official  work  was  a  small  part  of  his  useful- 
ness. His  connexion  with  the  Masonic  Order 
extended  over  forty -two  years,  and  for  much  of 
that  time  he  occupied  one  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  in  the  Order.  r  Of  many  committees 
he  was  not  only  a  member  but  a  forceful  organ- 
izer. He  saw  what  had  to  '>e  done,  and  took  the 
best  means  at  hand  for  doing  it. 

As  a  Churchman  he  has  held  the  principal 
offices  open  to  a  layman.  Hon.  Secretaryship 
of  the  Dublin  Synod  was  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  Hon.  Secretaryship  of  the  General  Synod, 
with  its  multitudinous  duties — all  fulfilled 
with  cheerfulness  and  ability.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  held  the  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  assessor  during  Episcopal 
elections.  He  has  also  been  entrusted  with 
the  Diocesan  Nominatorship  of  the  Diocese 
of  Dublin.  As  a  member  of  the  Representative 
Church  Body,  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  his  expert  organizing  capacity  and 
his  insight  into  finance.  His  legal  training 
fitted  him  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Body.  It  was  a  surprise  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  how  any  one  man  could 
take  so  wide  and  varied  an  interest  in  life  and 
so  many  sides.  For  the  great  Churchman  was 
also  a  lover  of  open-air  life,  as  was  testified  by 
his  Presidency  of  the  Irish  Amateur  Athletic- 
Association.  All  these  posts  brought  to  most 
of  their  occupants  worry.  Sir  James  was  nor 
of  a  worrying  v temperament.  He  knew  that 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  by  method,  thought  - 
fulness  and  tact  he  was  enabled  to  free  himselt 
from  the  pettinesses  that  bring  worry,  and  to 
steer  clear  of  personalities  that  disturb  the 
mind  and  are  fatal  to  peace. 

The  real  man  when  known  was  loved  by  bis 
intimate  friends.  His  robust  faith  and  devotion 
to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  his  unfailing  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  his  constitutional  inability 
to  think  any  trouble  too  great  when  undertaken 
for  a  deserving  friend  or  for  a  good  cause,  and 
his  simplicity  of  aim.  are  now  the  treasured 
memory  of  those  he  has  left  behind.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  some  men  who  are  the 
handy  men  of  society,  who.  w  hen  e\  ery  om 
else  fails,  can  be  trusted  to  carry  a  thing  through. 
Frequently  Sir  James  was  called  upon,  appar 
ently  Late  in  tho  day.  to  undertake  lome  irksome 

work.  His  friends  neve!  dreamed  of  asking 
him  to  do  it  owing  to  his  many  engagements  : 
but  when  every  one  else  was  unable  to  do  it.  ho 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  carried  it  through 
As  soon  as  it  was  done  he  was  ready  for  some 
other  big  task,  and  the  joy  of  doing  bis  best  in 
the  service  of  God  and  man  was  bis  reward. 
We  shall  never  again  hear  his  swelling  laugh  c 
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listen  to  his  cheery  voice.  The  work  he  did 
survives,  and  the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent  in 
the  world  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  as  well 
as  in  the  Church  he  loved,  remains.  Has  he 
left  a  successor  ?  We  have  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  men  like  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and 
Sir  James  Creed  Meredith,  and  we  look  round 
to  see  whether  men  of  equal  grasp  and  unselfish 
devotion  are  devoting  themselves  freely  to  the 
Church  and  its  needs.  Some  of  their  type  are 
still  with  us,  and  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the 


Church  of  Ireland  if  her  lay  sons  do  not  come 
forward  and  bear  aloft  the  torch  that  has  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  yesterday. 
God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  without  strong  men 
to  guide  during  the  days  that  lie  before  us.  It 
is  for  each  one  of  us  to  do  his  and  her  duty, 
and  when  the  time  comes  God  will  call  some  to 
undertake  responsibility,  and  will  fit  them  for 
the  work,  as  He  fitted  the  men  who  are  now  a 
memory  and  a  stimulus  to  those  of  a  later 
generation. 


Church  News. 

I  N  his  annual  letter  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 

I  pleads  for  increased  support  to  the  Poor 
K  Parishes  Fund  which  helps  those  dis- 
tricts  where  the  population  is  small  and 
unable  to  support  its  ministers  without  external 
aid.  His  Grace  also  dwells  upon  the  necessity 
of  systematic  and  careful  instruction  for  con- 
firmation candidates. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Maguire,  after  long  and  hon- 
ourable service,  has  resigned  the  Deanery  of  Down. 
Full  of  years  and  respected  by  all  who  know 
him,  he  looks  back  upon  a  ministry  of  sixty-seven 
years.  In  his  last  parish,  Bangor,  he  erected 
the  magnificent  parish  church.  Since  his  re- 
signation of  the  incumbency  he  has  resided  in 
the  parish,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  friends 
and  old  parishioners. 

The  Bishop  has  appointed  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Brown  to  the  vacant  Deanery.  For 
several  years  the  Archdeacon  has  acted  as  sub- 
Dean  and  his  promotion  is  as  natural  as  it  is 
merited.  For  forty-one  years  he  has  been 
Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Seaforde.  The  fact  that 
he  is  Diocesan  Nominator  proves  that  he  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  clergy. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pooler  has  been  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Down.  Dr.  Pooler  is  a  man  of 
fine  scholarship  and  great  preaching  power. 
His  literary  style  is  marked  by  clearness  and  force, 
and  his  work  on  "Religion  of  Israel"  has  won 
the  praise  of  scholars  and  is  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  new  Archdeacon  conducts 
a  week's  mission  this  Lent  in  Belfast  Cathedral. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  has  conferred  the  Canonry 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  vacated  by  Arch- 
deacon Pooler,  on  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Frizell,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  his  clergy, 
whose  powers  of  work  are  only  equalled  by  his 
tactfulness  and  personal  attractiveness. 

The  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Kerr  has  published  a  very 
able  pamphlet  of  convincing  argument  and  ac- 
curate scholarship  on  "  The  Worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary "  (Belfast  :  Erskine  Mayne,  3c?.). 
In  the  opinion  of  theologians  his  line  of  reasoning- 
is  unanswerable  and  the  quotations  in  the  pam- 
phlet are  striking  and  impressive. 

The  death  of  Archdeacon  Scott,  of  Bray,  re- 
moves from  the  Church  one  of  her  ablest  thinkers, 
most  loyal  sons  and  most  consecrated  clergy- 
men. To  visit  the  home  of  the  Archdeacon  was 
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a  privilege  never  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoyed 
his  hospitality  and  inspiring  conversation.  His 
sense  of  justice  and  his  ideals  of  honourable 
conduct  were  a  pattern  to  all.  We  have  known 
him  to  apologize  to  a  candidate  under  examina- 
tion before  his  ordination  for  a  mistake  made  in 
good  faith,  and  to  be  surprised  when  the  young 
man  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement.  The 
death  of  the  Archdeacon  severs  a  link  with  the 
past. 

The  Primate  has  expressed  his  wish  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  should  have  two  or 
three  Sundays  off  annually.  He  has  invited 
those  of  his  clergy  who  cannot  make  arrange- 
ments for  duty  in  their  absence  to  communicate 
with  his  private  secretary.  This  action  of  the 
Archbishop  will,  we  trust,  be  followed  throughout 
the  entire  Church. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Townsend  has  been  appointed 
Rector  of  the  beautifully  situated  Parish  of 
Rincurran,  Co.  Cork. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  students  attached  to 
University  College,  Cork,  attended  a  special 
service  in  St.  Mary's,  Shandon,  when  the  Dean 
of  Waterford  preached. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  preached  the  sermon  at 
the  English  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Russia.  Several  bishops  of  the 
Russian  Church  were  present  at  the  service. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Greyabbey, 
Co.  Down,  has  passed  away  after  a  long  illness. 
He  possessed  the  gift  of  his  distinguished  kins- 
man and  namesake  in  making  and  keeping  hosts 
of  friends. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  S.  Cooper  has  been  instituted 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lisbon.  Four  former 
incumbents  were  present  at  the  service. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  Parochial  Hall  for 
the  Parish  of  Kells  has  been  laid.  An  anony- 
mous gift  of  £100  enabled  the  work  to  be  started. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Northridge  has  been  nomi- 
nated Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Kennedy. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Conolly,  Head  Master 
of  Bishop  Foy's  High  School,  Waterford,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-four,  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
Church  and  other  circles  in  the  city. 

The  Protestant   Orphan   Society   at  Ennis 
passed  a  resolution  deeply  regretting  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Bishop  of  Kullaloe. 
1,  Mid.  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
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1  M       M.  B.  EASTER.    M.  Lam.  1.  1-15 ;  John  14. 
1-15.  E.  Lam.  2  13  ;  John  14. 15. 

2  Tu       Tu.  B.  EASTER.    M.  Lam.  3.  1-34;  John  15. 
1-14.  E.  Lam.  3. 34  ;  John  15.  14. 

3  W       W.  B.  EASTER.    M.  Lam.  4.1-21;  John  16. 
1-16.  E.  Dan.  9.  20  ;  John  16.16. 

4  Th       TH.  B.  EASTER.  M.  Hosea  13. 1-15  ;  John  17. 
E.  Hosea  14 ;  John  13. 1-36. 

5  P       Good  Friday.   M.  Gen.  22.  1-20 ;  John  18. 
E.  Isa.  53.  13  and  53  ;  1  Peter  2. 

■         EASTER  EVEN.    M.  Zech.  9 ;  Luke  23. 50. 
E.  Hosea  5. 8-6.  4 ;  Rom.  6.1-14. 

7  Caster  J^ap. 
M.  Ex.  12.  1-29  ;  Rev.  1.  10-19. 
E.  Ex.  12. 29  or  14 ;  John  20. 11-19  or  Rev.  5. 

8  M      M.  in  Easter  Week. 
M.  Ex.  15. 1-22 ;  Luke  24. 1-13. 
E.  Canticles  2.  10 ;  Matt.  28.  1-10. 


14  # 


21 


25  Th 


Tc.  in  Easter  Week. 

M.  2  Kings  13. 14-22 ;  John  21. 1-15. 
E.  Ezek.  37. 1-15 ;  John  21. 15. 

1st  ^unbap  after  Caster. 

M.  Num.  16. 1-36 ;  1  Cor.  15.  1-29. 

E.  Num.  16.  36  or  17. 1-12 ;  John  20.  24-30. 

2nb  .-Sunbap  after  Caster. 

M.  Num.  20. 1-14 ;  Luke  16.  [5.  22. 

E.  Num.  20. 14-21.  10  or  21.  10  ;  Eph.  4.  25- 

St.  Mark,  E.  &  M. 

M.  Isa.  62.  6 ;  Luke  18.  31-19. 11. 
E.  Ezek.  1. 1-15 ;  Philippians  2. 

3rb  .SunUap  after  Caster. 

M.  Num.  22  ;  Luke  20.  1-27. 
E.  Num.  23  or  24  ;  Col.  1.  1-21. 


The  Belfast  Settlement. 


UNIVERSITY  Settlements  have  ceased  to 
be  experiments  :  experience  has  proved 
their  value  in  two  directions.  They  are 
a  splendid  means  of  calling  forth  wise 
sympathy  and  reasoned  interest  on  the  part  of 
university  men  in  the  problems  that  surround 
large  masses  of  men,  women  and  children  living 
in  congested  centres  of  population  and  supply 
to  the  people  what  parish  churches  cannot  give 
owing  to  the  growth  of  population  outpacing 
the  development  of  parochial  machinery.  In 
London  and  other  great  centres  of  Great  Britain 
universities  and  public  schools  have  long  been 
at  work  in  providing  houses  manned  by  their 
alumni  to  minister  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
poor  neighbourhoods.  Enthusiasm  for  humanity 
has  been  called  forth  and  loving  service  has  been 
given  for  Christ's  sake  to  those  in  need,  sorrow 
or  distress.  Young  men  here  see  a  vision  of 
duty  which  has  been  a  guiding  star  through  life, 
and  many  statesmen  owe  their  inspiration  to 
months  passed  in  a  Settlement  where  daily 
contact  with  an  environment  of  humanity — 
largely  uninfluenced  by  religion — has  burnt  into 
their  souls  lessons  of  work  and  sacrifice. 

In  Ireland  the  separation  of  religious  men  into 
two  camps  that  cannot  unite  their  forces  pre- 
vents the  foundation  of  a  settlement  in  the  capi- 
tal. Belfast  with  its  teeming  thousands  of 
non-churchgoers  and  its  industrial  conditions 
affords  an  ideal  ground  for  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  felt  a 
summons  to  work,  and  one  of  its  distinguished 
graduates  who  has  for  years  laboured  success* 
fully  in  an  "ideal  "  suburban  parish  has  heard 
the  call  to  surrender  comparat  i\ e  ease  tor  hard 
work  in  surroundings  that  are  far  from  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  personal  comfort.  Ths 
Rev.  A.  W.  Barton,  who  has  responded  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  an  imperative  duty,  is  in  tho 
opinion  of  all  the  man  for  the  new  post.  He  is 
young,  wise  beyond  his  years  and  Ims  a  sym- 
pathetic temperament  that  cannot  fail  to  com- 


mend him  to  Belfast  men  and  women.  The  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Spence,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  with 
a  dense  population  of  40,000  souls  within  its 
boundaries,  has  cordially  invited  the  Settlement 
to  begin  its  operations  at  once.  The  Bishop  of 
Down  is  keen  on  seeing  the  proposals  carried  to 
completion,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  warmly 
commends  the  scheme  to  all  past  and  present 
members  of  the  University. 

It  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the 
future  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  rests  very 
largely  with  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
Church  has  a  distinct  and  definite  responsibility 
to  its  own  members — many  alas  !  merely  nominal 
— in  the  northern  capital,  and  Trinity  College  is 
now  alive  to  the  part  it  must  take  in  bringing 
to  the  people  the  bread  of  life. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  work  of 
English  University  Settlements,  we  know  their 
contribution  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
crowded  parishes.  We  have  seen  the  young  men 
who  have  been  trained  by  their  leaders,  becoming 
loyal  and  devoted  Church  workers,  and  we  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  their  loyalty  to  (heir 
heads.  Trinity  College  has  much  to  give  to 
Belfast — but  it  will  gain  as  much  as  it  gives. 
Every  man  who  spends  even  a  week  working 
under  the  Mission  Head  will  learn  what  books  oan 
never  teach  him — he  will  see  the  living  power 
of  the  Gospel  transforming  human  character,  and 

the  contrasts  he  will  meet  between  the  men  who 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Settlement  —  keen  to 
bring  others  to  the  source  of  spirit ual  strength 
which  they  have  found  to  be  the  stay  of  their  lues 
and  those  who  are  still  unreached,  will  give  him 

an  object  lesson  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Tho 
Settlement  ha«  been  begun  under  the  l>est 
atispices,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Barton  will 
be  loved  in  Belfast  a*»  is  the  Founder  of  a  South 
London  Settlement,  A  visitor  asked,  *' W  ho 
is  Dr.  X.?"  "What — there  is  only  one  Dr. 
X. — he  is  Dr.  X."  Such  is  the  force  of  per- 
sonality connected  with  high  noble  ends. 
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Cfre  Caster  ^olp  Communion. 


"  This  is  My  Body  " — Lord  we  break 

The  Bread  of  Life  with  Thee; 

With  Thee,  an  Unseen  Host,  partake 

The  Holy  Mystery ; 

Nor  deem  it  common  bread  and  wine, 

But  blessed  by  Thee  and  so  Divine. 

"  This  is  My  Blood  "—0  Christ  we  drink 
The  Cup  oft  drained  of  yore, 
The  while  with  lowly  love  we  think 
Of  One  Who  supped  before : 
What  guileless  lips  were  those  unbent 
form  the  first  great  Sacrament. 


"  This  do  remembering  Me  " — 0  God 
How  shall  Thy  Church  forget 
The  living  Way,  on  which  alone 
Her  pilgrim  feet  are  set : 
Thyself  the  Way,  Thyself  the  Goal, 
The  Food  of  each  believing  soul  ? 

And  in  the  Kingdom  of  Thy  grace 
May  we  united  be, 
To  see  Thy  glory  and  Thy  face, 
And  keep  our  tryst  with  Thee — • 
Guests  at  Thy  Feast  of  Love  Divine 
Spread  in  that  Upper  Room  of  Thine. 

Kate  Bedford. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  GOOD  FRIDAY 

By  Canon  Smyth,  B.D.,  LL.D. 

"  T  Y  THAT  shall  I  do  with  Jesus  which  is  called 
W  Christ?"  It  is  the  question  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  And  the  answer  is  known  wher 
ever  the  Christian  creed  is  said :  He  "  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate."  What  will  you  do  with 
Jesus  ?  Crucify  Him  ?  Cast  Him  away  altogether 
out  of  your  life?  No  ;  few  of  us  have  the  wicked- 
ness or  the  heartlessness  to  do  that.  Even  Pilate 
refused  to  do  that. 

Or  will  you  like  Pilate  try  to  throw  off  this 
responsibility  on  Herod  or  on  the  crowd  ?  Would 
you  send  Him  to  Herod,  to  the  clever  people  who 
can  give  clever  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  His 
divinity  ?  You  are  a  busy  man  and  have  not  time 
to  settle  such  questions.  Or  would  you  throw  off 
the  responsibility  by  appealing  to  the  crowd  ? 
saying,  "Most  people  around  me  don't  want  to 
stand  out  on  the  side  of  Jesus  any  more  than  I. 
I  would  go  with  them  if  they  all  elected  to  choose 
Him.  I  am  as  good  as  they  are;  I  don't  feel 
responsible." 

No;  Pilate  did  not  escape  that  way,  nor  will 
you.  You  know  in  your  heart  that  that  is  all 
wrong.  You  can't  throw  off  responsibility.  Each 
man  is  responsible  for  his  life  decision  as  if  he 
stood  alone  in  the  universe. 

Or  would  you  just  patronise  Him  and  admire 
Him  like  Pilate  :  "  This  just  person."  "  I  find  no 
fault  in  Him."  That  is  the  religion  of  many  very 
respectable  people.  They  dare  admire  Christ; 
they  dare  patronise  the  Son  of  God.  They  go  to 
church  when  it  is  fine,  or  when  they  like  some 
preacher.  They  keep  up  outward  respect  for 
Christianity.  But  as  for  devotion  to  Him — for  any 
real  heart-throb  of  gratitude,  of  love,  of  loyalty, 
as  for  misery  about  the  failure  that  would 
disappoint  Him,  and  eager  desire  to  watch  over 
His  interests,  as  for  any  comfort  in  His  presence, 
in  prayer  or  sacrament,  as  for  any  real  feeling 
of  any  kind  at  all  about  Him,  it  is  not  there. 

Is  that  what  any  of  you  will  do  with  Jesus?  A 
thousand  times,  no!  Will  you  not  worship  Him, 
follow  Him,  love  Him,  serve  Him,  place  yourself 
at  His  feet  as  your  Master  and  Friend? 


THE  ANSWER  OF  EASTER. 

By  BISHOP  WELLDON,  Dean  of  Manchester. 

IN  the  view  of  the  Church,  Christ  was  not  mere 
man,  but  higher  than  man ;  not  a  Son  of 
God  only,  but  the  only-begotten  Son  ;  and  his 
resurrection  is  the  seal  of  His  Divinity. 

Had  He  been  only  human,  it  would  have  seemed 
natural  that  He  should  be  born  as  common  men 
and  women  are  born,  and  should  die  as  they  die  ; 
but  because  He  was  a  Being  not  only  human  but 
Divine,  His  birth  was  naturally  distinguished 
from  ordinary  births,  and  His  death  from  ordinary 
deaths.  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He 
did  not  lie  in  the  grave  but  rose  to  life  again. 
But  two  questions  at  once  arise  : — 

1.  How  does  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  rose  on 
the  first  Easter  Day  affect  humanity  at  large  ? 
If  He  rose  from  the  grave,  why  does  it  follow  that 
we  shall  all  rise  ?  Why  should  He  not  claim  resur- 
rection as  His  own  exclusive  prerogative? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  unique  relation  in  which 
He  stands  to  the  whole  human  family.  He  is  the 
Head  of  humanity.  He  is  the  second  Adam.  As 
we  all  inherited  death  from  the  first  man,  so  from 
the  second  by  the  same  law  of  heredity  we  all 
inherit  resurrection.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  oven 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

2.  If  we  shall  rise  again,  what  shall  wo  bo  like 
at  our  rising?  Is  it  possible,  and  if  so.  how  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  corporeal  resurrect  ion  I 

St.  Paul  meets  this  difficulty  parabolicaUy  by 
saying  that  the  body  of  the  resurrection  will  be 
to  the  body  of  the  present  life  as  the  golden  oon 
in  harvest-time  is  to  the  seed,  as  the  sun  in  its 
glory  is  to  one  of  the  minor  stars.  It  will  be  not  i 
natural  but  a  spiritual  body.  It  will  be  the  same 
body,  only  transformed  ami  glorified. 

How  such  a  change  can  pass  upon  the  human 
body  it  is  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  eon 
ceive,  unless  by  referenee  to  that  my  >:  orious  DOOJ 
when  the  Lord  took  His  throe  favoured  disciples 
apart  into  a  mountain,  and  there  "  He  n\.is  tNUM 
figured  before  them."  For  there,  upon  that  tnoun 
tain,  heaven  and  earth  wore  brought  near  to  each 
other,  and  the  earthly  being  was  not  dos 
but  merged  in  the  heavenly 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
In  the  Nick  of  Time. 

HEN  Moira  had  first 
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she  had  been  thankful  to 
rest  against  the  luxurious 
cushions,  and  to  feel  the 
soft  rug  near  her  face,  and 
warm  round  her  shoulders. 
The  motion  of  the  vehicle 
was  pleasant  to  her ;  she 
was  thankful  to  be  mov- 
ing without  physical  exer- 
tion. 

The  Manse  kept  early- 
hours  ;  the  one  domestic 
servant  had  grown  grey 
on  the  establishment.  Mrs. 
Lefroy  during  the  last  two 

or  three  years  had  become  more  or  less  an  in- 
valid ;  Moira  had  gradually  stepped  into  her 
place,  taking  from  her  mother's  shoulders  much 
of  the  burden  of  housekeeping,  and  helping 
Janet,  the  maid,  in  all  the  lighter  departments 
of  work. 

Moira  was  up  every  morning  at  six  o'clock; 
the  Manse  breakfast  followed  family  prayers  at 
a  quarter  to  eight.  As  a  rule  the  girl  was  in  bed 
not  later  than  half -past  nine.  It  was,  in  fact, 
about  her  usual  hour  for  retiring  when  she 
stepped  into  the  barouche.  The  day  had  been 
very  fatiguing  to  her,  mentally  and  physically  ; 
had  it  been  necessary,  she  would  have  summoned 
resolution  to  her  aid  and  kept  her  energies  at 
full  pressure,  but  for  this  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  ;  she  could  rest  herself  without  self- 
reproach  or  sting  of  conscience. 

On  the  box-seat  in  front  was  the  strong  figure 
of  Philip  Compton,  conveying  that  sense  of  trust 
and  security  which  certain  men  produce  quite 
naturally  without  effort.  Moira  found  herself 
admiring  his  fine  physique,  and  the  air  of  reli- 
ance and  domination  which  went  with  it ;  she 
was  not  aware  of  it,  but  Philip  Compton  repre- 
sented her  ideal;  the  sort  of  man  she  had  pic- 
tured to  herself  when  she  had  read  of  heroes  of 
romance — the  black  knight  in  Ivan/we ;  girt  Jan 
Ridd,  in  Lorna  Doone  ;  Amyas  Leigh,  in  West- 
ward Ho!  Hereward  the  Wake,  and  many 
others.  It  was  perhaps  strange  that  to  a 
girl  like  this,  so  gentle  and  womanly,  stories  of 
romance,  of  danger,  of  conflict  and  victory  ap- 
pealed more  strongly  than  anything  else.  Into 
this  gallery  without  effort  she  fitted  Philip  Comp- 
ton, and  only  regretted  that  the  dress  of  the 


The  whip  deftly  applied  made  the  animals  swerve."— Page  77. 


present  day  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  her 
mental  picture. 

The  beat  of  the  hoofs  on  the  road,  rhythmic 
and  regular ;  the  easy  motion  of  the  carriage  on 
it  s  "  C  "  springs  ;  the  warm  rug  ;  the  play  of  the 
night  wind  ;  the  hour  habitual  to  her  for  rest — 
all  produced  their  effect ;  from  being  apparently 
wide  awake,  Moira  passed  into  sleep. 

Presently,  how  soon  or  how  late  it  was  im- 
possible to  say,  she  began  to  dream ;  she  thought 
she  was  in  a  boat  on  the  open  sea,  the  waves, 
white  crested  and  threatening,  beating  on  the 
little  vessel.  She  was  alone  with  Dugdale  ;  she 
could  see  his  face  quite  distinctly,  with  a  look 
upon  it  half  importunate,  half  menacing ;  he 
was  pointing  to  his  island,  to  the  frowning  bleak 
castle  in  the  centre  of  it,  of  which  he  was  master. 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  her  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  that  direction,  otherwise  the  boat  would 
be  engulfed,  and  her  life  and  his  forfeited.  At 
this  moment  another  boat  came  alongside; 
Philip  Compton  was  in  it;  he  stepped  over  the 
side,  and  held  out  his  arms  to  her.  Dugdale's 
face  took  on  a  look  of  ferocity  ;  she  shrank  back 
from  him,  and  went  nearer  to  Compton. 

Suddenly  Moira  was  wide  awake  again.  She 
had  dreamt  of  danger  on  the  sea  ;  she  under- 
stood instantly  that  danger  was  close  to  her,  on 
the  land. 

The  horses  were  galloping  furiously.  Moira 
stood  up  and  looked  out  over  the  landscape ; 
she  knew,  only  too  well,  the  exact  spot  which 
the  carriage  had  reached,  the  proximity  to  the 
cliff-edge,  the  certainty  that,  unless  the  horses 
could  be  wheeled  to  the  right,  that  the  barouche 
and  all  it  contained  must  inevitably  be  dragged 
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over  the  head,  and  flung  down  on  the  beach 
below,  a  fall  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet ! 

Death  stared  her  in  the  face,  imminent, 
terrible  ! 

She  sank  back  again  on  to  her  seat,  gripping 
the  side  with  her  right  hand.  In  that  instant  of 
time  all  her  past  life  rose  before  her;  the  peace 
of  the  home  at  the  Manse ;  the  tender  love  of 
her  parents,  centred  in  her,  their  only  child  ;  all 
the  blessings  she  had  experienced ;  the  people 
she  had  learnt  to  love,  humble  cottage  folk,  who 
had  looked  to  her,  as  she  grew  older,  to  sympa- 
thise in  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  their  lives, 
teaching  her,  without  knowing  it,  that  wide 
compassion  and  sympathy  which  had  become  an 
integral  part  of  her  character  and  life.  The 
girl  had  a  high  courage,  but  it  would  have 
shaken  the  nerve  of  a  strong  man  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  dread  and  danger  which  confronted 
them  during  these  moments.  Even  now  she  did 
not  lose  her  faith  in  Compton  ;  she  could  tell  by 
the  play  of  his  shoulders,  the  set  of  his  arms,  that 
every  muscle  of  his  strong  frame  was  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  contest. 

He  was  fighting  for  her  life.  Something  told 
her  that  this,  more  than  anything  else,  far  more 
than  his  own  safety,  formed  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  his  determination  to  win  the  fight  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

When  the  horses  started  on  their  mad  career 
Compton  had  handed  the  whip  to  the  groom  by 
his  side ;  he  required  both  hands  for  the  task 
which  lay  before  him,  and  at  the  critical  moment 
he  looked  to  his  man  for  assistance. 

One  great  fear  was  at  the  back  of  his  mind : 
would  the  harness  stand  the  test  ?  It  was  new, 
untried;  it  had  come  from  one  of  the  best 
makers,  but  when  life  is  dependent  on  the  sound- 
ness ol!  a  thing,  a  man  wants  certainty,  not  sup- 
position. If  the  pole  snapped,  or  one  of  the  reins 
broke,  nothing  could  save  them.  Fortunately, 
everything  stood  the  test  of  that  inordinate 
strain. 

Compton  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the  groom  ;  the 
man's  face  was  white,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  considering  the  extent  of  the  danger,  but  at 
the  same  time  both  his  eyes  and  mouth  showed 
traces  of  courage  and  determination. 

Compton  had  made  up  his  mind  what  the 
exact  spot  would  be  where  the  struggle  might 
culminate.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  they  were 
now  descending  there  was  a  level  space  on  the 
right,  on  to  which  the  carriage  could  turn  ;  if  he 
could  get  the  horses  round  in  this  direction  they 
would  be  turning  away  from  the  sea  and  have 
nothing  but  the  moor  in  front  of  them. 

Without  moving  his  head,  he  spoke  to  the 
groom — 

"When  I  lift  my  elbow,  give  the  horse  your 
side  two  or  three  cuts  with  the  whip  as  hard  ;is 
you  can." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Two  minutes  later  thsy  reached  the  point 
Compton  had  in  his  mind's  eye.  Twenty  yards 
further  on  they  would  be  at  the  cliff-edge ;  a  burn 


at  that  spot  would  be  almost  impossible,  it  must 
be  effected  now,  or  not  at  all  ! 

Compton  gave  the  arranged  signal  of  his 
elbow ;  then  with  all  force  he  urged  the  horses, 
still  madly  galloping,  off  the  road  on  to  the 
mossy  sward  by  the  side. 

The  groom  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  the  whip  deftly 
applied  made  the  animal  swerve,  while  the  reins 
indicated  the  direction  they  were  to  take  ;  the 
carriage  almost  overturned,  but  the  manoeuvre 
was  completely  successful ;  the  browns  had  left 
the  high  road  where  the,  danger  was  imminent, 
and  were  now  coursing  wildly  across  the  open 
surface  of  the  headland. 

Bump!  bump,  bump !  every  part  of  the  car- 
riage strained,  bolt  and  axle  tested  to  the 
utmost ;  but  this  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
danger  avoided  and  left  behind. 

Compton  half  turned  his  head,  while  still  using 
all  his  strength  to  check  the  horses. 

"The  danger  is  over,  Miss  Lefroy  ;  do  not  be 
frightened." 

He  did  not  catch  her  answer,  the  wind  whist- 
ling about  his  ears  carried  it  away,  but  he  knew 
it  to  be  confident. 

From  the  moss  they  passed  into  the  heather, 
which  was  up  to  the  knees  of  the  horses ;  they 
began  to  labour,  their  breath  coming  in  gasps, 
their  shoulders  heaving.  Now  the  power  at 
the  back  of  them  began  to  tell ;  the  pace  slack- 
ened to  a  walk,  then  they  stopped. 

Compton  gave  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and 
jumped  down ;  Moira  stepped  out  to  meet  him. 
She  held  out  both  hands. 

Compton  took  them,  and  longed  at  the  same 
time  to  show  her  what  he  felt  in  that  moment 
of  appreciation  and  thankfulness;  all  his  restraint 
was  required  not  to  gather  her  into  his  arms. 

A  common  experience  passed  through,  a  sor- 
row, a  danger  builds  a  bridge  over  which  two 
people  go  to  meet  one  another  ;  months,  per- 
haps years,  of  ordinary  happenings  will  not  pro- 
duce so  great  a  sense  of  intimacy  as  hours,  even 
moments,  of  concentrated  feeling. 

Was  it  really  possible  that  these  two  standing 
there  on  the  bleak  moorland,  with  the  night 
wind  blowing  chill  in  their  faces,  were  only 
acquaintances  of  an  hour  or  two.  strangers 
yesterday?    It  seemed  incredible. 

Moira  released  her  hands  shyly  ;  she  bad 
offered  them  in  an  impulse  of  thanksgiving  ami 

gratitude  for  her  safety— and  his ;  now  she  was 

conscious  of  the  pressure,  the  force  with  which 
Compton  had  gripped  her  fingers.  Conscious  more 
than  all  of  what  that  grip  conveyed. 

The  moon  was  shining  full  upon  her,  picking 
out  the  outline  of  her  figure,  the  grace  of  her 

form,  in   her  light  summer  attire.  Compton 

looked  at  the  vision  she  presented  with  eyes  or 
admiration,  fixing  it  upon  his  memory;  he 
would  never  forget  this  night,  never  forget 
Moira  as  he  saw  her  there  amidst  the  heal  he; . 

What  he  said  was  prosaic  enough,  words  which 

might  have  been  spoken  before  a  multitude,  but 
his  lone  vibrated  with  suppressed  feeling. 
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"You  will  get  cold;  the  night  air  is  very 
keen  ;  let  me  get  you  another  spare  wrap  out  of 
the  carriage." 

"Thank  you  ;  I  had  not  felt  the  cold." 

Compton  put  the  rug  about  her  shoulders  ten- 
derly, showing  that  he  thought  the  value  of  what 
he  was  guarding  priceless,  showing  it  by  his  touch. 

"  We  shall  have  to  walk  a  little  way,"  he  sug- 
gested ;  "  John  and  I  must  get  the  carriage  across 
this  strip  of  moor ;  it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  ride 
in  it  in  any  circumstances,  and  there  might  be 
a  risk  of  overturning." 

"  We  are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Manse,"  she  replied ;  "  had  I  not  better 
walk  all  the  rest  of  the  way  ?  " 

"Not  unless  you  have  lost  all  confidence  in 
your  driver,"  he  answered,  smiling. 


"Compton  put  the  rug  about  her  shoulders  tenderly." 


"I  have  gained,  rather  than  lost";  she  said 
the  words  softly,  with  a  certain  shyness  which 
was  infinitely  attractive. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "I  will  try  to  justify 
your  confidence." 

"There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,"  Moira 
suggested.    "I  do  not  want  anything  said  to 

my  father  about  the  "    She  stopped. 

"I  know  about  the  risk  you  have  run,  the 
accident,  only  just  averted." 

Moira  shuddered ;  the  words  brought  the  dan- 
ger back  to  her.  "Yes,  my  mother  is  an  in- 
valid ;  the  thought  of  risk  to  me  might  bring 
on  a  serious  illness,  and  she  would  always  be 
afraid  when  I  was  out,  especially  at  night.  Not 
that  I  am  ever  alone,"  the  girl  added  ;  "  this  is 
quite  my  first  experience." 

"  I  expect  you  hope  the  last." 
She  shook  her  head :  she  was 
not  yet  able  to  take  up  his 
light  way  of  speaking. 

"  Will  you  walk  to  the  road, 
Miss  Lefroy,  while  my  man 
and  I  get  the  barouche  under 
weigh  ?  We  will  give  you  the 
start." 

Moira  understood  that  Comp- 
ton did  not  wish  her  to  see 
any  difficulties  they  might 
have  to  encounter,  and  she 
appreciated  the  thought. 

"We  will  meet  you  on  the 
road,"  he  suggested.  "  I  expect 
there  is  a  level  piece  just  below 
that  dip  in  the  cliff !  " 
"  Yes." 

"Then  there  it  shall  be." 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
Moira  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels.  She  turned  back  and 
saw  the  groom  driving,  his 
master  sitting  in  the  barouche ; 
the  horses  had  had  a  stern 
experience,  and  were  thorough- 
ly subdued.  The  strain  of 
dragging  the  carriage  over  the 
heather  had  completed  theii- 
subjugation. 

Conipton  sprang  out  to  her 
side:  "I  hope  we  have  not 
kept  you  waiting  long,  Miss 
Lefroy." 

"  No  ;  I  hardly  expected  you 
so  soon." 

"  I  shall  now  go  in  the  car- 
riage with  you;  the  horses 
have  learnt  their  lesson  ;  you 
could  drive  them  yourself  with- 
out straining  your  wrists ! " 

"  I  would  rather  be  excused; 
some  day,  perhaps,  I  might 
try." 

Compton  handed  her  into 
the  carriage  and  then  followed 
himself. 
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The  groom  drove  slowly,  evidently  under  in- 
struction. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  no  word  was  spoken, 
but  thoughts  were  busy,  and  something  more 
than  thoughts — the  sense  of  confidence,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  friendship,  if  friendship  there  can 
be,  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  such 
circumstances. 

At  length  Moira  spoke,  really  to  break  the 
silence  of  which  she  became  too  conscious. 
"You  made  me  too  comfortable  when  we  first 
started,  Mr.  Compton.  I  went  off  to  sleep,  and 
did  not  wake  until  just  the  moment  when  " 

"  When  you  found  the  horses  galloping  madly 
towards  the  cliff-edge?" 

"Yes!" 

"  What  a  rude  awakening  it  must  have  been." 
"  I  was  dreaming,  too." 
"  Pleasant  dreams  ?  " 

"No;  unpleasant.  Sometimes  one  can  tell 
how  dreams  are  suggested.  I  know  mine  was 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Dugdale  offering  to  take 
me  home  in  the  Fury ;  that,  and  I  suppose  your 
presence  before  me  on  the  box-seat,  just  before 
I  went  to  sleep." 

"  So  we  both  came  into  the  dream  ?  "  Compton 
inquired. 

"  Don't  ask  me  ;  I  don't  want  to  think  of  it." 

"Very  well,  perhaps  one  day  you  will  tell  me, 
when  you  know  me  better.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
very  good  friends,  Miss  Lefroy." 

The  carriage  was  now  passing  houses  on  either 
side.  They  had  entered  the  street  of  the  village, 
with  the  little  church  and  the  Manse  at  the  top 
of  a  somewhat  steep  road  in  front  of  them. 

"We  are  nearly  home,"  Moira  remarked, 
wishing  to  change  the  conversation. 

"You  did  not  answer  what  I  said." 

"Didn't  I?" 

"No,"  Compton  persisted. 
"  Was  it  a  question  ?"  she  replied  innocently. 
"No;  I  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  be- 
come very  good  friends.    Are  you  willing?" 
"  Of  course  ;  why  not  ?  " 

"  Well !   It  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning." 

The  groom  pulled  up  the  horses  at  the  stone 
gateway  of  the  Manse  which  opened  upon  a 
courtyard  before  the  house. 

CHAPTER  X.   Long  Alan. 

Philip  Compton  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning. 
His  first  act  was  to  send  a  groom  to  Shelf  Cot- 
tage for  the  latest  bulletin. 

The  man  found  Dr.  Graham  there  when  he 
arrived  ;  the  report  was  quite  satisfactory,  and 
was  sent  on  to  Moira  at  the  Manse  as  soon  as 
Compton  received  it.  Dr.  Graham  had  scrawled 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  "Boy  going  on  well,  no 
complications,  head  clear." 

Maurice  Stanton  came  down  in  time  for  break- 
fast, meeting  his  friend  in  the  hall.  They  used 
the  morning-room,  which  had  a  delightful  out- 
look over  the  moor,  purpling  in  the  sunlight. 

Stanton  walked  over  to  the  open  window, 
and  drew  into  his  lungs  a  deep  breath  of  air. 


"This  ought  to  do  me  good,"  he  said;  "the 
flnest  tonic  in  the  world,  with  Nature  as  the 
dispenser ;  and  she  makes  no  mistakes,  over- 
doses or  under-doses." 

"Quite  so,  if  you  can  keep  quiet;  she  pre- 
scribes that,  too,  in  your  case." 

"Well,  I  intend  to  keep  quiet  to-day,  for  after 
breakfast  and  a  pipe,  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
leave  to  go  to  bed  again,  and  not  re-appear  until 
dinner-time." 

"You  are  a  nice  companion!  I  hoped  we 
should  get  a  good  canter  together  over  the  estate, 
beating  the  bounds  as  they  do  in  old  parishes." 

"  I  should  have  liked  nothing  better,  but  I  am 
on  duty  to-night ;  I  promised  Mrs.  Grayson  to  be 
over  at  ten  o'clock,  when  she  can  go  to  bed ;  you 
see,  a  case  like  the  child's  wants  watching;  if 
he  were  to  disturb  the  dressings,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  serious." 

"Surely  some  one  else  could  be  found  to  do 
that ;  you  have  come  here  for  rest  and  quiet,  and 
this  is  the  way  you  take  it !  " 

"There  is  no  one  who  can  be  really  trusted  ; 
the  neighbours  are  kind  enough,  and  would  be 
willing,  but  the  mother  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  could  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  awake,  or  to  act  if  necessary.  She  did  say 
she  was  sure  Miss  Moira  would  go,  but  I  prefer 
to  be  on  the  spot  myself  this  first  night.  It  was 
a  splendid  operation;  Dr.  Graham  did  his  part 
to  perfection;  the  man  is  a  born  surgeon,  al- 
though he  does  not  look  one  ;  it  would  be  such  a 
pity  if  such  work  was  spoiled  by  any  careless- 
ness afterwards." 

They  had  sat  down  to  breakfast ;  a  few  minutes 
passed  in  silence  while  Compton  was  turning 
things  over  in  his  mind. 

"Is  there  no  trained  nurse  in  Dr.  Graham's 
district?" 

"No;  this  part  of  the  world  is  too  poor  to 
afford  such  a  luxury." 

Stanton  was  looking  at  Compton,  who  had  just 
poured  out  a  second  cup  of  coffee. 

"  How  much  does  that  kind  of  luxury  cost  ?  w 
Compton  asked. 

"About  a  hundred  a  year  in  country  districts, 
where  living  is  cheap." 

"Call  it  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to  allow  of  a 
margin.  Can  you  find  a  nurse,  if  I  frank  the 
cost?" 

Stanton  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  ho  said  : 
"  I  think  I  know  of  just  the  very  person.  '  Nurse 
Mary'  we  used  to  call  her;  her  real  name  is 
Monteith  ;  she  worked  under  me  at  St.  Alloys 
and  also  in  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  'my 
slum,'  when  I  had  special  oases  j  she  is  a  Sootob 
lady,  and  would,  I  think,  like  to  return  to  her 
native  air  somewhere  up  this  way." 

"Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"At  Ramsgate,  recruiting:  I  have  he? address 
in  my  pocket-book." 

"Wire  to  her  and  fix  it  up.    I  will  ask  M 
Lefroy  to  find  her  a.  lodging,  and  cot  bar  Bather 
to  do  the  paying  tor  me;  she  will  work  under 

him,  and  Dr,  Graham,  of  oourse." 


so 


• 4  You  are  a  good  chap ! " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
should  never  have 
thought  of  it 
myself;  it 
is  part  of  the 
responsibili- 
ties of  a  place 
like  this ;  you 
buy  it  with  the 
estate ! " 


"He  found  Mrs.  Lefroy  and  Moira  having  tea." 

"I  wish  every  landowner  thought  the  same." 

"I  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  looking  after 
one,  and  that  is  myself,  but  with  your  help, 
Stanton,  I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  it." 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  you  will  manage  without 
it." 

After  breakfast  Compton  had  his  horse  brought 
round  and  rode  over  to  Scoiner,  from  which 
place  he  dispatched  a  telegram,  offering  the 
position  of  nurse  to  Miss  Monteith.  Then  he 
lunched  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  and  there  awaited 
her  answer.  It  arrived  at  three  o'clock,  and 
proved  quite  satisfactory ;  Nurse  Mary  would 
be  pleased  to  come,  and  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  the  following  evening. 

With  the  answer  in  his  pocket,  Compton  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Manse.  He  found  Mrs.  Lefroy  and 
Moira  having  tea  ;  the  clergyman  was  out,  visit- 
ing a  case  at  some  distance.  Compton  was  wel- 
comed with  Scotch  hospitality.     Mrs.  Lefroy 


attracted  him  at  once  ;  she  was  an  older  and 
more  delicate  replica  of  Moira,  still  pretty,  with 
the  charm  of  a  true  gentlewoman.  He  learnt 
that  Moira  had  been  over  to  Shelf  Cottage  during 
the  morning  and  was  delighted  with  the  satis- 
factory news  Mrs.  Grayson  gave  of  Victor ;  she 
had  not  actually  seen  him,  as  Dr.  Graham  had 
said  "no  visitors." 

After  tea  Moira  proposed  to  show  Compton  the 
most  beautiful  view  on  the  coast,  which  could 
be  seen  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  hill  about 
a  mile  from  the  Manse. 

They  were  soon  walking  briskly  along,  side  by 
side. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  I  only  met 
you  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  Miss 
Lefroy  ;  it  seems  more  like  weeks  than 
hours  since  I  saw  you  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  Cottage." 

"  I  had  run  away  to  get  out  of  your 
sight,  but  poor  little  Victor  was  so 
bad  I  had  to  reappear." 

Compton  felt  inclined  to  say  he  was 
grateful  to  Victor  Grayson,  but  as 
it  would  sound  rather  inhuman  he 
refrained;  instead  he  said:  "I  hope 
you  are  none  the  worse  for  your  ad- 
ventures last  night?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest ;  I  had  a  restful 
night,  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  dan- 
gers either  by  land  or  sea  !  " 

"I  am  glad  of  that;  I  wondered 
early  this  morning  how  you  were. 
You  know,"  he  went  on,  as  they 
breasted  the  hill, ' '  my  friend  Stanton  is 
going  to  sit  up  to-night  with  the  child." 
it  is  awfully  good  of  him.  Mrs.  Gray- 
me.  I  offered  to  take  the  place,  but 
was  not  accepted." 

"I  made  an  arrangement  to-day,"  Compton 
said,  "which  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  discussed 
with  Mr.  Lefroy  before  fixing  things  up."  He 
went  on  to  tell  her  briefly  about  the  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  Stanton,  and  the 
subsequent  telegrams,  handing  her  the  return 
missive. 

"Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  ;  you  don't  know  what  a 
boon  it  will  be.  Many  and  many  a  time  we  have 
all  longed  for  a  trained  nurse,  but  of  course  the 
cost  made  it  quite  impossible.  We  shall  be  so 
grateful  to  you." 

"Stanton  ought  to  have  all  the  credit;  you 
don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  or  you  would 
understand.  He  fixed  me  with  those  great  eyes 
of  his,  which  always  seem  to  have  undisturbed 
depths  in  them,  like  some  mountain  pool.  When 
he  looks  like  that  he  mesmerizes  you,  and  you 
propose  instinctively  to  do  just  what  he  wants." 

"  That  is  your  way  of  putting  it,  Mr.  Compton. 
If  you  prefer  it,  the  credit  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween you." 

"  Let  me  give  up  my  share  of  it,  or  put  it  in 
the  balance  against  all  the  '  undones '  of  my  life 
'which  ought  to  have  been  done.'  I  hope  per- 
haps your  father  will  kindly  undertake  the 
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financial  side  of  the  arrangement.  I  will  send  a 
cheque  to  cover  the  first  year,  and  he,  I  hope, 
will  settle  with  Miss  Monteith  how  she  will  like 
the  salary  paid.  I  expect  finding  rooms  for  her 
will  be  a  difficulty  ?" 

"  We  can  find  them  easily  enough ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  am  sure  my  mother  will  ask  her  to 
stay  at  the  Manse.  I  can  meet  her  at  the  station 
when  she  arrives  to-morrow  night.  Now,  Mr. 
Compton,  this  is  the  point  where  I  wanted  to 
bring  you  ;  have  you  ever  seen  anything  finer?" 

They  were  on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into 
the  sea,  serrated  rocks  taking  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic shapes  stretched  away  on  both  sides,  the 
sea  hurling  itself  against  them  and  tumbling 
back  white-foamed,  sent  up  sprays  of  silvered 
water  into  the  air  ;  gulls  flashed  about  in  all 
directions;  fishing  vessels,  wilh  brown  or  white 
sails,  and  here  and  there  small  yachts,  imparted 
a  suggestion  of  life  and  human  interest  to  the 
great     mass     of    waters  which 
stretched  out  before  them,  while 
heather  and  gorse  clothed  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  either 
side.    Compton's  eye  rested 
on  JMoira  first  of  all,  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  the 
exercise    of  climbing 
the  hill,  her  hair,  dis- 
turbed by  the  wind, 
in  beautiful  aban- 
don on  her  fore- 
head and  behind 
her  ears.  He  could 
hardly    take  his 
'\ves    off  her  to 
look  at  the  land- 
scape,  and  only 
did  so  when  her 
lids  drooped  and 
the   long  lashes 
rested  upon  her 
cheek. 

"Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "  it  is  quite 
true ;  I  have  never 
seen  any  sight  so 
beautiful." 

Silence  super- 
vened, silence  not 
of  the  absence  of 
words  as  of  the 
fulness  of  them, 
words  which 
could  not  be 
spoken,  that  had 
to  be  left  unsaid 
— at  any  rate  for 
the  present. 

When  they  had 
nearly  reached 
the  Manse  again 
Compton  said — 

"  I    forgot   to  „  ru 

m„„i-   „    4.  rhe  man  is  really  a  coorl  sort,  Mr.  Compton 

mention    to    yon  —  Page  82. 


that  last  night  while  I  was  driving,  and  you 
were  asleep,  I  saw  a  man  out  on  an  errand 
which  could  easily  be  guessed  ;  he  must  have 
heard  the  sound  of  the  carriage  and  soon  made 
himself  scarce,  but  not  before  I  had  time  to  look 
him  over ;  I  only  saw  his  back,  but  should  know 
it  again." 

Moirahad  stopped,  and  was  listening  intently, 
but  made  no  reply. 

Compton  went  on :  "I  am  a-rraid  I  shall  not  be 
popular  with  some  people  in  this  district.  The 
reins  have  been  slack,  I  understand,  as  regards 
poaching ;  I  mean  to  draw  them  tight.  One  of 
the  attractions  of  the  estate,  to  my  mind,  is  its 
sporting  opportunities,  and  if  my  game  is  to  go 
into  other  hands,  I  prefer  to  give  it  away  rather 
than  have  it  stolen  !  " 

"Of  course,"  Moira  answered,  but  in  a  some- 
what hesitating  fashion.    A  look  of  trouble 
crossed  her  face.    "What  do  you  intend  to  do, 
Mr.  Compton?" 

"In  the  first  place  catch 
'  my  hare,  and  Lfien  cook  him 

— in  other  words,  '  make  an 
example  of  the  first  offender 
just  to  encourage  the  others.' 
as  a  French  wit  said.  The 
neighbourhood  will  then  soon 
understand  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  matter.  I 
have  an  excellent  pair  of  field 
glasses  ;  the  hill  behind  Skirls 
is  a  good  look-out ;  I  am  sure 
I  shall  see  the  man  again, 
possibly    (o-mglit.    On  this 
occasion  1  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered with  two 
runaway  horses, 
as  the  '  good  gen 
tie  man'  will  find 
to  his  cost." 

"  What  was  he 
like?" 

"  Tall,  nearly  as 
tall  as  myself: 
powerful,  bnl 
loosely  built  . 
with  his  right 
shoulder  a  little 
higher    than  his 

left.    I  took  an  ac- 
curate mental  photo- 
graph in  the  short  space 

flowed  me  for  the  pur- 
pose/1    Compton   was  looking 
closely  at  Moira.     "  You  know  who  he 
is.  T  can  see  that.  Miss  Lefroy." 

"Yes."  she  answered,  "it  must  DC 
*  Long  Alan.'  as  we  call  him." 

"Well,  'lyong  Alan"  and  I  will  soon 
make  acquaintance." 

"1  am  sorry;  I  hope  you  will  be  lenient 
with  him.  Mr.  Conipt on  "—she  laid  throe 
fingers  on  his  arm  by  way  of  omphasi.*- 
ing  her  appeal  — "  be  has  a  delicate  little 
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wife,  such  a  nice  woman,  and  a  crippled  boy, 
one  of  my  pets." 

"  You  have  so  many,  Miss  Lefroy  !  I  am  afraid 
my  sense  of  right  and  justice  will  be  consider- 
ably interfered  with  if  I  come  under  your  influ- 
ence." 

"  The  man  is  really  a  good  sort,  Mr.  Compton. 
He  has  been  the  world  over ;  about  five  years  ago 
he  came  to  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  moor, 
which  his  father  had  before  him,  bringing  wife 
and  child  with  him.  He  tried  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  but  unfortunately  took  service  under  a 
farmer  on  your  estate  named  Morse.  We  none  of 
us  like  this  man  Morse  ;  one  day  Alan  knocked 
him  down." 

"That  was  rather  a  queer  proceeding  from  a 
servant  to  his  master." 

"According  to  the  story,  Farmer  Morse  was 
ill-treating  some  animal ;  Alan  could  not  stand  it. 


He  was  had  up  for  assault,  but  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. Since  then  he  has  been  able  to  get  very 
little  regular  occupation ;  the  farmers  are  very 
clanish,  and,  perhaps  naturally,  are  rather  afraid 
to  employ  him.  He  is  very  skilful  with  his 
fingers,  and  can  also  handle  a  boat ;  the  fisher- 
men employ  him  when  they  want  an  extra 
man." 

"You  have  made  out  a  strong  case  in  his 
favour,  Miss  Lefroy,  which  will,  of  course,  go  a 
long  way  in  mitigating  any  penalty  I  might  feel 
inclined  to  enforce.  You  have  not  mentioned 
his  name." 

"Brice,  Alan  Brice  !  " 

Compton  started.  "Brice!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  is  not  a  very  common  name,  Alan  Brice. 
Has  he  a  long  scar  over  his  left  eye  ?  " 

It  was  Moira's  turn  to  be  astonished  now. 
"  Yes !  yes !  "  she  answered. 


(To  be  continued.) 


^  m     Running  and  the  Race  of  Life. 

j  By  the  Rev.  0.  K.  SWINBURNE,  N.A.  | 


I N  New  Testament  days  the  great  sports  were 
the  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
£  Of  these  there  is  practically  no  mention  in 
the  Gospels,  but  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
there  is  much  reference  to  the  public  games  of 
Greece.  The  great  contests  at  these  games  were 
jumping,  running,  hurling  the  spear,  boxing  and 
wrestling.  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  alludes  to 
two  of  these  only — boxing  and  running — though 
he  mentions  "wrestling"  against  spiritual  foes, 
and  this  probably  is  an  allusion  to  the  public 
wrestling  matches. 

(a)  Boxing.  In  the  boxing  contests  the  hands 
and  arms  of  the  fighters  were  covered  with  a 
bunch  of  leather  studded  with  nails,  which,  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  made  a  very  painful  bruise 
whenever  they  reached  their  objective.  Part  of 
the  skill  of  a  boxer  was  shown  by  his  successful 
avoiding  of  blows,  and,  by  this  means,  forcing 
his  opponent  to  miss  him  altogether  and  causing 
him,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  to  beat  the  air.  Writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  who  would  naturally  know  all 
about  these  games,  he  says  of  the  spiritual  battle, 
"So  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air." 

(b)  Running.  Writing  to  these  same  Corin- 
thians he  asks  this  question,  "  Know  ye  not  that 
they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  re- 
ceiveth  the  prize  ?  " 

Let  us  then  consider — 

I.   Running  and  the  Race  of  Life. 

(a)  The  Greek  games  at  which  the  races  were 
held. 

There  were  four  of  these  great  meetings  for 
sport — 

(1)  The  Olympic  games,  which  were  the  most 


important.  These  were  held  in  honour  of  Olym- 
pian Zeus  in  Olympia,  and  took  place  every  four 
years. 

(2)  The  Isthmian  games  were  held  every  two 
years  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  Poseidon. 
Perhaps  when  St.  Paul  visited  Corinth  he  was 
present  at  these  games. 

(3)  The  Nemean  games  took  place  in  the  valley 
of  Nemea  in  honour  of  Nemean  Zeus. 

(4)  The  Pythian  games  occurred  at  Delphi,  and 
were  in  honour  of  Pythian  Apollo. 

(b)  St.  Paul  compares  these  races  to  the  race  of 
life. 

St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Christians  at 
Corinth,  reminds  them  of  the  great  races  which 
were  held  at  the  Isthmian  games,  close  by  them 
at  Corinth.  As  I  have  just  said,  these  and  the 
Olympic  games  were  the  great  sports  of  the 
world,  and  a  man  who  won  in  them  became  a 
hero  known  to  the  world;  and  St.  Paul  knew 
quite  well  that  every  one  to  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing knew  all  about  these  great  games,  and  so  he 
says  to  the  Corinthians  that  life  is  like  a  race  at 
the  Isthmian  games.  He  tells  them  to  remem- 
ber how  the  victors  in  these  games  run,  and  in 
the  spiritual  life  to  copy  them.  They  were  to 
run  in  the  race  of  life  (to  live  their  life)  so  that 
they  might  obtain — "  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain. " 

And,  reader,  as  we  take  part  in  or  look  on  at 
the  races  or  sports  which  perhaps  are  held  in  our 
neighbourhood,  you  and  I  need  to  think  more 
often  of  that  far  greater  race  which  we  are  all 
running,  which  we  cannot  help  running— though 
we  can  help  whether  we  run  it  well  or  badly — 
the  race  of  life.  And  I  think,  were  St.  Paul  alive 
to-day,  he  would  urge  on  us  the  point  he  urged 
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on  the  Corinthians,  that  we  must  so  run  this 
race  that  we  may  obtain  the  reward  at  its  finish. 

The  old  contests  at  Olympia,  Corinth,  etc., 
were  watched  by  tier  upon  tier  of  spectators, 
seated  in  their  thousands  on  the  stand  around, 
spectators  who  keenly  watched  the  races  and  ap- 
plauded the  successful  runners  ;  and  does  not  this 
put  us  in  mind  of  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
who  from  the  spiritual  world  watch  the  runners 
of  the  race  of  life  ? 

Once  again — the  games  were  opened  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  candidate  who  was  competing  in  the 
game  or  race.  And  does  not  the  race  of  life 
really  begin  for  us  when  in  our  baptism  our 
name  is  called  out  and  our  country  is  declared, 
being  made  "inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  " ? 

Having,  then,  been  started  on  this  race,  the 
all-important  thing  is,  How  are  we  running  ? 
Let  us  consider,  then, 

II.    How  to  run. 

"  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain."  Any  one  could 
compete  in  the  Isthmian  races,  so  it  was  necessary 
for  the  winner  to  run  well.  In  the  race  of  life,  as 
St.  Paul  points  out,  all  may  win  a  prize — but  all 
will  not,  because  all  will  not  run  well.  The  great 
point  then  is,  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,  i.e.,  "run 
well,  for  if  you  run  well  you  must  win  a  prize." 

Shall  we,  then,  consider  four  points  to  which  a 
good  runner  must  pay  attention  ? 

(a)  He  must  get  rid  of  all  weights. 

He  would  take  off  his  coat,  and  he  certainly 
would  never  dream  of  carrying  a  sack  of  coal  on 
his  back  when  he  ran.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  he  could  win  like  that.  Just  so  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  we  are 
to  run  the  race  of  life  "  laying  aside  every  weight 
and  the  sin  which  does  so  easily  beset  us."  He 
means  that  if  we  wish  to  win  God's  prize  in  the 
race  of  life,  we  must  get  rid  of  sin  and  all  that 
is  wrong  in  our  life  just  as  we  throw  off  a  coat. 

We  cannot  win  life's  prize  if  we  run  the  race 
carrying  all  the  terrible  burden  of  sin  and  shame. 
And  so,  athletes  who  would  run  well  this  race  of 
life,  every  day  kneel  down  and  ask  God  to  help 
you  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  all  wrong,  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  with  the  precious  blood  of  His  own 
dear  Son  ;  and  then  with  His  help  fight  against 
sin  and  throw  it  off,  like  some  heavy  coat  or 
great  weight  which  would  hinder  you  from 
running  well. 

(b)  He  must  look  ivhere  he  is  going. 

No  racer  in  his  senses  keeps  turning  round  to 
gaze  at  things  behind  him,  if  he  wants  to  win. 
I  have  known  lots  of  races  lost  because  the  com- 
petitor would  keep  looking  back  to  see  who  was 
next;  and— shall  1  confess  it? — I  once  lost  a  race 
I  was  winning,  and  right  on  the  tape  too,  because 
[  wanted  to  see  how  much  I  was  ahead  of  the 
second. 

The  good  runner  will  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
winning-post,  and  ever  struggle  to  get.  there. 
So  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 


says  we  are  to  run  "looking  unto  Jesus."  By 
this  he  means  that  during  our  whole  life  we  are 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  keep  looking  at  the 
attractions  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
and  to  linger  and  grasp  them — and  we  are  to 
keep  our  eyes  always  on  Jesus,  and  never  forget 
that  we  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  Him, 
and  that  one  day  we  shall  meet  Him  face  to  face, 
and  that  now  He  is  urging  us  on.  We  should 
not  think  much  of  the  chance  of  a  competitor  in 
a  race  if  he  kept  stopping  to  pick  flowers  on  the 
way  ;  and  we  cannot  hope  much  for  the  chances 
of  those  who  linger  in  the  race  of  life  to  pluck 
forbidden  fruit. 

(c)  He  must  constantly  train. 

The  athlete  undergoes  severest  training — and 
can  the  spiritual  athlete  do  less  ?  But  of  this 
more  under  the  subject  of  the  Prize. 

(d)  He  must  never  give  top. 

No  race  is  lost  till  it  is  won,  and  the  competitor 
who  gives  up  never  knows  but  that  he  might 
have  won  with  a  little  more  grit  and  persever- 
ance. 

But  the  spiritual  race  can  never  be  lost  by  any 
competitor  who  doggedly  refuses  to  give  up.  So, 
fellow-runner  in  the  race  of  life,  never  know 
when  you  are  beaten,  and  with  Christ's  great 
help  you  cannot  lose. 

When  temptation  sorely  presses,  when  the 
battle  seems  cruelly  hard,  and  Satan  is  hindering 
you  in  the  race  of  life,  lift  your  eyes  to  the 
winning-post  and  see  Jesus  Himself  standing 
there  ;  cry  to  Him  for  help  and  then  struggle  on, 
and  you  will  win  at  last,  because,  as  St.  Paul  so 
plainly  tells  us,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  race  the 
prize-giving,  at  which  all  who  have  run  well  will 
receive  a  prize.  But  before  we  consider  this  great 
Prize-giving  day,  shall  we  think  for  one  moment 
of  the  Judge  ? 

III.   The  Judge. 

At  the  great  games  a  judge  was  always 
appointed  to  decide  any  disputes  which  might 
arise,  and  to  present  the  prize  s:  and  there  is  a 
Judge  Who  will  give  the  verdict  on  the  result  of 
the  race  run  by  each  of  us. 

On  the  great  Judgment  Day  that  Judge  will 
sum  up  the  verdict,  and  it  will  be  either  "  Well 
done"  or  else  "  Depart  from  fife."  St,  Paul  him- 
self so  ran  that  he  was  able  to  say  as  the  rare 
was  drawing  to  its  close  and  the  winning-post 
was  almost  within  his  grasp.  "  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right  BOUSness  n\  hich 
the  Lord  the  Righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at 
that  day  :  and  not  tome  only,  but  unto  all  tnem 
also  that  love  His  appearing." 

There  were  always  two  points  about  the  Judge 
chosen  for  these  great  games* 

(1)  He  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity. 

Is  he  not  then  a  tit  type  of  that  great  Jmlge  of 
all  the  earth.  Who  know  not  sin  and  W  hose 
spotless  character  and  absolute  sinlessness  were 
well  summed  up  in  those  words  of  the  Haptist. 
"Heboid  the  Lamb  of  God,  Who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.'' 
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(2)  This  judge  irfras  required  to  spend  ten  months 
in  Learning  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the 
last  month  to  watch  the  training  of  the  athletes 
who  were  going  to  compete. 

And  the  Judge  of  the  spiritual  runners  in  the 
race  of  Life  came  down  from  the  glories  of  Heaven 
to  take  upon  Him  our  human  nature,  that  He 
might  be  able  to  understand  the  runner's  nature, 
and  to  know  the  difficulties  that  confront  the 
athlete  in  the  race  of  life. 


we,  we  do  it  to  win  the  victor's  crown  in  Heaven, 
which  shall  never  fade  nor  its  lustre  pass  away. 

At  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  the  winner 
had  also  palm  branches  given  to  him.  Does  not 
this  remind  us  of  that  magnificent  description 
of  the  victorious  saints  who  have  run  life's  race 
well  and  conquered  in  the  fight,  even  those 
"  which  stood  before  the  Throne  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes,  -  and  palms  in 
their  liands." 


IV.    The  Prize-giving. 

At  the  great  Olympic  or  Isthmian  games  only 
one  out  of  many  competitors  could  win  the  prize, 
because  only  one  could  run  best.  Others  may  run 
well,  but  because  they  have  not  run  best  they  will 
receive  no  prize. 

But  we  can  all  run  well  in  the  race  of  life — we 
can  all  live  good,  holy,  God-fearing  lives,  and  so 
we  can  all  win  a  prize  at  God's  great  Prize-giving 
day  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  prize  for  victory  in  the  old  games  was  a 
crown. 

(a)  In  the  Olympic  games  it  was  a  crown  of 
wild  olive. 

(b)  In  the  Isthmian  games  it  was  a  crown  of 
pine  leaves  (in  St.  Paul's  time)  and  ivy. 

(c)  In  the  Nemean  games  it  was  a  crown  of 
parsley. 

(d)  In  the  Pythian  games  it  was  a  crown  of 
laurel. 

These  were  but  corruptible  crowns;  but  we 
spiritual  athletes  look  forward  to  a  prize,  if  we 
run  well,  which  shall  not  be  a  corruptible  crown 
which  soon  fades  away,  but  an  incorruptible 
one,  which  lasts,  unfading,  through  eternity,  and 
which  lends  glory  and  lustre  to  the  victor  for 
ever. 

The  crown  which  God  will  give  to  all  who  run 
well  in  life's  race  is  (as  we  shall  see  if  we  look  at 
the  Greek)  not  a  kingly  crown  or  diadem ;  it  is 
the  victor's  crown. 

And  this  shows  us  that  we  must  run  well  to 
win  it,  for  only  victors  shall  win  that  crown. 

St.  Paul  reminds  us  how  those  old  athletes 
used  to  train  before  their  race — what  trouble  they 
took  to  be  able  to  run  well,  yet  they  only  did  it 
to  win  a  corruptible  crown— for,  as  we  saw,  the 
crown  given  was  but  of  leaves,  which  would  fade 
within  a  year  (though  the  winner  was  welcomed 
with  the  honours  of  a  victorious  general) — and 


Then,  athlete  in  Christ's  training  ground  of 
life,  let  St.  Paul  remind  you  of  that  great  and 
awful  race  you  are  now  running,  the  starting- 
point  of  which  is  the  cradle  and  baptism,  and  the 
winning-post  of  which  is  beyond  the  grave  and 
gate  of  death,  where  Jesus  holds  the  palm 
branches  and  the  garlands  of  victory  to  give  to 
all  who  run  well,  who  live  a  good  and  holy  life. 
And  may  He,  the  Captain  and  Champion  of  all 
Christian  athletes,  so  bless  each  one  of  you,  that 
you  may  be  enabled  so  to  run  and  so  to  live 
amidst  all  the  glitter  and  glare  of  earth  that  one 
day,  as  you  breast  the  tape  held  out  by  death, 
you  may  at  the  same  moment  reach  out  your 
hand  and  grasp  the  winning-post,  and,  hearing 
the  words  of  Jesus  ring  out  "Well  done,"  you 
may  raise  your  eyes  and  see  His  tender,  con- 
gratulating smile,  and  take  from  His  Hand  the 
crown  and  palms — emblems  of  conquest— which 
are  promised  to  every  spiritual  athlete  who,  with 
Christ's  wonderful  coaching  and  splendid  help, 
will  do  his  very  utmost  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  all 
that  God  hates,  and  to  run  the  race  of  life  pure 
and  good  and  true. 

And  what  if  the  race  seems  long,  the  road 
rough,  and  thy  feet  grow  weary  ?  Ah !  champion 
running  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  a  word  of 
comfort.  You  must  win  if  you  will  only  run 
well,  so  strain  every  nerve  to  reach  your  destined 
goal,  that,  when  at  length  you  reach  it,  though 
your  tired  feet  give  way,  and,  tottering,  your 
poor  aching  head  falls  there  in  the  dust,  weary 
and  worn  in  death,  your  brave  spirit,  uncon- 
quered  still,  shall  enter  those  glad  worlds  of  light 
where  never  the  shadow  comes,  where  never  the 
sense  of  loneliness  or  weariness  can  enter,  into 
the  Presence  of  God,  where  glory  is  no  longer 
hidden  but  is  revealed,  and  where  the  athlete 
shall  no  more  say,  "I  am  tired,"  or  the  runner 
own  defeat. 


THE   MARRED  MEETING 


(Read  St.  John  xx.  25,  28- 


I.  "I  will  not  Believe." 

YE  say  ye've  seen  Him  ?     Nay,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Could  He  we  laid  in  yon  dark  cavern  rise ! 
And  come  to  us  in  natural  human  guise, 
Just  as  of  yore  ?     Nay,  nay  !     It  was  not  He  ! 
I  must  believe?    Ah,  never,  till  I  see 
The  nail-prints  in  His  hands,  and  with  these  eyes 
Behold  His  side.    Till  proof  all  doubt  defies, 
And  Face  to  face  He  doth  commune  with  me  ! 


II.   "  My  Lord  and  my  god." 

Oh,  to  recall  that  look  of  patient  grief  ! 

He  has  been  here  !     My  Lord,  my  God,  my  King  ! 

'Twas  He  indeed.    And  for  one  moment  brief, 

He  gazed  on  me,  all  sad  and  pitying. 

O  awful  penalty  !  that  Unbelief 

Should  make  a  raptured  meeting  thus  to  sting  ! 

0         0         0  JOAN  ARUNDEL. 


h  LETT 


Holy  Table. 


-The  famous  Holy- 
Communion  Table  at  Chester 
Cathedral  is  quite  unique  in  our  land. 
It  is  formed  entirely  of  wood  grown  in 
1  he  Holy  Land.   The  top  of  the  Table  is 
one  massive  slab  of  oak,  which  was 
brought    from   Bashan;    the  richly 
carved  panels  are  all  of  olive  wood  from 
round  Jerusalem,   the  most  beautiful 
ones  being  entirely  made  of  wood  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  itself ;  the 
shafts  of  the  table  at  the  angles 
are  made  of  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
The  carving  of  the  panels  also  re- 
presents the  palm,  grape,  thorn, 
reed,  flax,  hyssop,  and  myrrh.  ♦ 

•nphe  Oldest  Northern 

^  Church.— At  Lindisfarne 
four  churches  have  been  erected 
in  the  days  now  long  past.  In 
635  a.d.  Aidan,  a  Scottish  monk, 
strove  to  evangelize  the  rough 
Northumbrians,  and  built  a  structure  composed  of  wood 
and  the  bents  found  on  what  is  now  called  Holy  Island. 
This  gave  place  to  a  more  substantial  edifice,  also  of  wood, 
about  the  year  750  a.d..  but  tiirough  the  active  interest 
of  an  early  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  —and  there  were  sixteen 
in  all — a  substantial  stone  cathedral  took  its  place  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighth  century.  It  had,  however,  a 
short  life,  for  in  798  the  Vikings  or  Danes  swarmed  upon 
the  coast,  burnt  the  cathedral,  and  slew  all  the  inhabitant ;, 
leaving  the  sea-birds  in  undisturbed  possession  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries.  It  was  not  till  1070  a.d.,  when  the  Con- 
queror marched  north  to  punish  the  Scots  for  rebellion  to 
his  rule,  that  the  few  faithful  monks,  carrying  the  bones  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  found  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
cathedral.  Here  they  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  walls  around 
the  temporary  shrine  guarding  the  bones  of  the  saint.  Our 
photograph  shows  the  magnificent  rainbow  arch  spanning 
the  nave.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  antiquary  that 
such  a  piece  of  masonry  should  withstand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  wind  and  storm  for  all  these  centuries.— 

W.  Halliday,  F.S.A. 


The  0Me<Jt  Church  In  North  England. 


Fressingfield. 

An  Archbishop's  Bequest.— The  accompanying  photc 
graph  shows  an  old  tenement  known  as  the  "clerk's 
house,"  which  for  many  years  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
churchyard  at  Fressingflcld,  Suffolk,  to  which  village  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  1685,  as  a  residence 
for  the  parish  clerk.  After  being  occupied  by  successive 
worthies  for  a  long  period,  it  was  latterly  used  as  an  alms- 
house for  several  old  ladies  of  the  parish,  until  at  last  the 
property  became  so  dilapidated  that  an  order  was  issued 
for  it  to  be  demolished,  and  the  site  of  the  old  "clerk's 
house"  is  now  part  of  an  adjoining  garden.  Archbishop 
Sancroft  was  born  at  Fressingfield,  and  lies  buried  under 
the  shadow  of  the  south  porch  of  the  beautiful  parish 
church  there.  ^  K.  Boxp 

"#y*he  Hold  Buffer!"— Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  who  iv 
1  cently  retired  from  the  bishopric  of  Ripon.  was  at 
one  time  being  constantly  called  upon  to  officiate  at  fashion- 
able weddings.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  the  Bishop 
was  to  conduct  the  ceremony  at  a  West  End  church.  The 
usual  large  crowd  of  interested  spectators  had  collected  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  wedding  party.  Magnificent 
motors  and  carriages  drew  up  beside  the  Strip  of  red  carpel 
and  disgorged  their  splendidly  dressed  occupants.  At 
the  tail  of  the  procession  came  an  extremely  ram- 
shackle four-wheeler.  Two  policemen  roah<  d  forward 
-"Here!  hi!"  they  shouted, 
"you  cant  stop  here!  The 
Bishop  is  just  coming!"  Tbe 
tabby  scornfully  surveyed  the 
constables:  "  Keep  your  'air 
on,"  he  said.  "I've go!  the  'hold 
buffer'  in  'ere."  And  out  of 
the  ancient  vehicle  Stepped  Vr 
Carpenter  •♦■  ♦ 


A Royal  Super- 
stition. Can 

terbury  Cathedral, 
like  most  U  ot  hi  c 
cathedrals,  is  decor 
nted  with  innunu 
able  niches  for  sta 
tues.  At  Canterhun 
a  series  of  iheso  nleln 
is  occupied  wit  It  sta 
lues  of  kings  and 
vjurens    ot  Kn>rlan. 
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and  there  are  only  four 
niches  left  unoccupied.  An 
old  tradition  has  it  that  when 
all  the  niches  are  filled  the 
throne  of  England  will  come 
to  an  end.  Queen  Victoria 
was  approached  with  a  view 
to  a  statue  of  herself  being 
placed  in  one  of  the  four 
remaining  niches,  but  her 
late  Majesty  was  aware  of 
the  old  tradition  and  refused. 
One  wonders  whether  in  the 
future  there  will  be  four 
monarchs  of  England  suf- 
ficiently indifferent  to  super- 
stition to  defy  the  tradition 
and  allow  their  effigies  to  fill 
the  unoccupied  spaces. 
♦       ■♦■    Mrs.  Burriss. 


Ft  ells  Rung  by  Electricity.— The  Rev.  R.  K.  Harris, 
Rector  of  Runwell,  Essex,  has  installed  an  apparatus 
by  which  the  peal  of  bells  at  the  Parish  Church  is  rung  by 
electricity,  a  distinction  possessed  by  no  other  church  in 
England.  The  church  and  vicarage  and  other  houses  in 
the  village  are  also  lighted  by  electricity  supplied  from  the 
Rector's  generator.        ;  s  ♦  ' 

fMerical  Carpenters. — The  congregation  of  All  Hallows, 
East  India  Dock  Road,  Poplar,  is  too  poor  to  buy  furni- 
ture for  their  church,  so  two  industrious  curates  have  set 
to  work  to  supply  the  want  by  turning  carpenters  and 
making  the  furniture  themselves.   ♦  >♦■■♦■■♦> 

"Otfhat  is  it?— "No  doubt,"  writes  Mr.  C.  A.  Peacock, 
"  many  of  your  readers  will  at  first  glance  wonder 
what  the  accompanying  illustration  represents,  but  the 
proper  effect  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  holding  the  paper 
above  the  head  and  looking  up  at  it.  It  is  the  old  and 
beautifully  painted  ceiling  in  the  tower  of  St.  Albans 
Cathedral  with  the  windows  and  ancient  corridors  beneath 
it,  and  it  is  much  admired  by  the  many  visitors  to  this 
historic  building.  I  have  never  before  seen  a  photograph 
of  this  ceiling,  although  until  about  four  years  ago  I  spent 
my  life  in  the  city.  Many  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  have 
shown  the  print  have  been  puzzled  as  to  what  it  is  until 
told  to  view  it  in  the  manner  described  above."  -♦•  -•» 


Photo  by] 


What  is  it? 


[0.  A.  Peacock. 


A  Pathetic  Graveyard* 

Pathetic  Graveyard.— An  interesting  feature  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Princetown,  is  a 
corner  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  those  convicts  who  pass 
away  during  their  incarceration  in  the  prison,  their  bodies 
being  left  with  the  authorities  to  bury.  As  will  be  seen  on 
looking  at  the  accompanying  photograph,  each  grave  has  a 
small  headstone,  on  which  are  the  initials  and  date  of  death 
of  the  occupant.  Carslake  Winter-Wood. 

Qhakespear  and  the  Bible.— In  the  word  Shakespear 
there  are  4  vowels  and  6  consonants.  These  may  form 
the  number  46.  If  you  turn  to  the  46th  Psalm  you  will  find 
that  the  46th  word  in  it  is  "  Shake,"  and  the  46th  word  from 
the  end  of  it  is  "  Spear."  ♦       Miss  Ferrier. 

f-Toney  from  Church  Roof.— Swarms  of  bees  have  for 
years  made  the  roof  of  the  south  transept  of  Newport 
(Essex)  church  their  home,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those 
who  occupied  seats  beneath.  As  much  as  a  quart  of  dead 
or  drowsy  bees  has  been  swept  up  on  Sunday  morning. 
It  was  therefore  determined  some  years  ago  to  strip  the 
lead  from  the  roof,  and  three  bushels  of  honey  and  comb 
were  removed.  The  bees,  however,  soon  returned,  and 
again  the  roof  was  stripped,  when  a  large  quantity  of  comb 
was  removed,  but  very  little  honey.  This  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  our  busy  but  irritating  friends  also  proved  ineffectual. 
Again  the  lead  has  been  removed,  and  one  hundredweight 
and  a  half  of  honey  has  been  taken.  "  The  flavour  of  the 
honey,"  says  the  "Vicar,  "is  much  better  than  that  taken 
from  the  ordinary  hives."  In  like  manner,  the  best  friend- 
ship, the  best  teaching,  the  best  blessings,  are  to  be  found 
in  connexion  with  the  House  of  God. -♦-  M.  C. 

Chertsey  Abbey  Bell.— It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  story  told  in  the  poem  "  Curfew  shall  not  ring 
to-night  "  is  in  all  probability  true.  A  recent  article  in  a 
magazine  states  that  the  bell  which  the  heroine,  Bessie, 
prevented  from  ringing  still  hangs  and  rings  in  the  belfry 
of  Chertsey  Parish  Church.  It  is  known  as  the  Abbey  Bell, 
because  it  was  originally  made  for  Chertsey  Abbey,  but  was 
preserved  and  given  to  the  Parish  Church  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  even  if 
the  poem  be  not  true  the  bell  is  interesting— (1)  because  it 
was  tolled  for  Henry  VI  when  his  body  was  taken  to 
Chertsey  Abbey  for  burial ;  and  (2)  because  it  was  cast  in 
1310,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  bells  in  England,  the 
oldest  dating  from  1296.  ■♦•    May  Ballard. 

In  the  Family.— The  office  of  parish  clerk  of  Old  Clee, 
near  Grimsby,  has  been  held  by  a  member  of  the  same 
name  and  family  for  more  than  400  years.  A  John  Locking, 
with  wife  and  son,  came  from  Scotland  about  400  years  ago 
and  settled  down  at  a  farm  at  Clee,  the  same  being  farmed 
in  succession  up  to  the  present  day.  The  present  John 
Locking  was  born  in  1847.  The  church  is  very  interesting  ; 
the  tower  is  thought  to  be  1,000  years  old.  The  old  custom  is 
still  kept  up  of  strewing  the  aisles  of  the  church  with 
freshly  mown  grass  on  Trinity  Sunday.  ■♦■  Mrs.  Adams. 
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A  Choir  of  Little  Girls.-  The 

accompanying  photograph  is  an 
interesting  one  of  the  church  at  Cross- 
ing Green,  a  hamlet  near  Hartlebury, 
Worcestershire.  Here  little  girls 
occupy  the  choir  stalls,  although  they 
do  not  wear  cassocks  and  surplices 
like  the  boys  of  other  churches.  The 
costume  chosen  for  their  use  is  both 
simple  and  picturesque.  The  gowns 
are  dark  blue  in  colour,  and  the  capes 
and  bonnets  white.  The  church  itself 
is  really  a  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Mary's, 
some  three  miles  away,  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  frequently  wor- 
ships. The  much-loved  Bishop  Phil- 
pott  and  his  wife  are  interred  in  the 
quiet  churchyard,  and  the  beautiful 
lych-gate  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

'       -     B.  Cox. 


/V    Fossil   Church.— There  is  a 
church  in  the  quiet  little  village 
of   Mumford,   near   Niagara  Falls, 
which  is  composed  entirely  of  fossils. 
At  first  glance  the  walls  appear  to 
be  constructed  of  rough  sandstone 
smeared  with  an  uneven  coating  of 
gritty,  coarse  plaster,  but  a  closer 
view  reveals  the  error  of  this  first 
conclusion.    Instead  of  plaster,  one 
sees  traceries  of  delicate  leaves,  lace- 
work  of  interwoven  twigs,  bits  of  broken  branches,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetation,  turned  into  limestone.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  block  of  stone  in  the  four  walls  is  a  closely 
cemented  mass  of  dainty  fossils. 
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Church  where  there  is  a  Choir  of  Little  Girls. 


Mrs.  Walter  Clarke. 


"        Parish  Sinner."— There  was  once  a  curate  who  had 
a  great  liking  for  the  small  son  of  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, frequently  going  in  to  play  croquet  with  him.  One 
day  after  the  curate's  departure  the  boy's  mother  said  to 

him,  "  I  wonder  why  Mr.  is  so  good  to  you?"  "Oh," 

said  the  little  fellow,  "I  expect  it's  because  I'm  one  of  his 
parish  sinners  "  (parishioners). 

Miss  Mary  Pollock. 


*J*eigh  Church.— Any  one  who  possesses  a  taste  for  the 
curious  or  picturesque  would  find  both  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  the  quaint  little  church  of  this  parish.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  only  three  of  its  character  in  England,  the 
remaining  two  being  one  at  Stapleford,  and  the  other 
a  college  chapel  at  Cambridge.  One  would  upon  entering 
the  church  be  struck  by  the  apparent  absence  of  the  pulpit, 
lectern,  and  reading-desk,  but  on  looking  round  one  fln<Ls 
them  in  the  west  wall,  in  the  form  of  three  recesses  or 
niches— the  one  on  the  south  side  being  the  prayer-desk,  on 
the  north  the  lectern,  and  above  and  between  the  two  the 
pulpit.  The  font,  too,  is  in  the  corner  of  the  church,  and 
the  pews  range  from  east  to  west ;  three  rows  on  the  north 
and  three  on  the  south,  facing  each  other.  The  figure  of 
an  urn  shown  in  the  photograph 
was  the  original  font,  and  was 
suspended  from  the  rail?  hy  a 
brass  bracket.  The  church  was 
restored  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
cost  of  £350  or  so,  now  windows 
with  mullions  and  coloured  clas^ 
being  inserted  which  greatly 
added  to  its  heauty.  ♦ 


Tcl£h  Church.    Find  the  Pulpit,  the  l.cclcrn  ami  RtadiOg-tftSki 
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Trainers  enter  the  water  with  the  elephants  to  restrict  their  movements 
and  prevent  their  making  off  across  the  lake. 


J^^VERY  animal  requires  a  certain  amount 

fr^     of  attention  when  in  captivity  to  help 
it"  to  keep  its  coat  and  skin  in  order, 
but  the  possession  of  an  elephant  opens 
up  untold  opportunities  for  tide*  expenditure'  of 
time  and  money.  -        .      ^  -  -  ,  - 

If  one  has  work  for  such  a  powerful  beast,  an 
elephant  is  comparatively  economical  1  in  the 
amount  of  food  it  consumes,  and  in  India  and 
other  countries  where  mechanical  appliances  are 
few,  they  are  invaluable  in  shifting  heavy  loads 
and  hauling  weights  which  are  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  anything  els  3  but  engines.       ■  r.  > 

When  they  are  employed  in  rough  work  such 
as  shifting  timber,  hauling  trees  and  carrying 
stones,  they  most  nearly  approach  their  natural 
condition  of  life,  especially  if  there  is  plenty  of 
water  handy  for  them  to  wallow  in ;  hence  the 
hides  remain  in  fairly  good  order.  An 
elephant  has  a  skin  of  quite  surprising 
thickness,  which  protects  it,  when  wild 
in  the  tropical  woods,  from  any  serious 
injury  when  it  rubs  heavily  against  trees 
and  encounters  dense  undergrowth  in  the 
virgin  forests  in  which  it  thrives.  Since 
nature  provided  that  an  elephant's  hide 
should  be  subjected  to  rude  shocks  and 
frequent  chafing,  it  requires  this  vigorous 
treatment  to  keep  it  fresh  and  supple, 
and  free  from  dryness  and  mould. 

When,  elephants  are  kept  in  captivity 
in  gardens  and  exhibitions  they  lack  the 
opportunity  of  rubbing  themselves,  and 
their  hides  become  hard,  dry  skin 
forming  a  white  powdery  deposit  in 
places,  while  here  and  there  a  kind 
of  green  mould,  closely  resembling 
that  found  on  trees,  appears,  i 

When  in  place  of  the  soft  mouse- 
coloured  skin  which  the  elephant 
should  wear  the  owner  finds  that  the 
animal  is  getting  covered  with  un- 
sightly patches,  he  has  to  arrange 


The  Spring-cleaning  of  an 

Elephant. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by 
CHA5.  J.  L.  CLAIiKE. 

for  it  to  have  a  bath.  This  is  gener- 
ally necessary  every  couple  of  years. 
People  unfamiliar  with  elephants 
in  general,  and  their  bathing  in 
particular,  might  think  that  this 
operation  should  be  carried  out  at 
frequent  intervals,  but  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  might 
alter  their  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  costs  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  renovate 
an  elephant.    The  manager  of  Mr. 
Bostock's  Zoological  Congress  esti- 
mated that  about  sixty  pounds  had 
to  be  expended  upon  each  elephant, 
and  although  I  think  this  might 
be  somewhat  excessive,  I  am  sure 
that  it  costs  a  deal  of  money. 
When  Bostock's  elephants  were  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  recently,  it  was  decided  that  as  a  large 
lake  was  available  in  the  grounds  two  of  them 
should  have  a  bath.    Accordingly,  one  morning 
they  were  marched  off  to  a  convenient  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  I  was  privileged  to 
watch  and  obtain  photographs  of  them.  The 
attendants  had  already  collected  barrels  of  ma- 
terials—giant  tubs,  brushes,  files,  scrapers,  and 
a  number  of  other  necessary  weapons  to  be  used 
in  reducing  the  aged  and  unsightly  hides  to  nice 
sleek  supple  grey  again.    You  can't  wash  an 
elephant  with  a  bar  of  soap. 

The  great  animals  are  very  fond  of  water,  and 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  they  were  allowed  to 
plunge  in  and  wallow  about  for  an  hour  to  soak 
before  any  work  was  begun.  The  weather  was 
delightfully  hot  and  sunny,  and  the  amount 
of  satisfaction  the  elephants  derived  from  their 


The  elephant  comes  out  of  his  bath,  hay'tns  freed  himself  from  the 
! [  '  'soap  rubbed  into  his  hide. 
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bath  was  wonderful. 
They  sucked  up  quan- 
tities of  water  and 
blew  it  high  in  the  air 
from  their  trunks, 
flapped  their  ears  in 
ecstasies  of  delight, 
and  every  now  and 
then  sunk  completely 
out  of  sight,  causing  a 
swirl  of  water  like  a 
sinking  ship.  The  fun 
was  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  keepers 
who  entered  the  water 
with  their  charges  to 
keep  them  from  ap- 
proaching  muddy 
places  where  they 
might  have  got  into 
difficulties.  When  an 
elephant  was  above 
water  a  keeper  was 
on  top,  and  when  one 
dived  the  keeper 
swam  off  in  the 
troubled  water  to 
wait  the  reappear- 
ance of  his  charge. 
After  considerable 
trouble  the  great 
beasts  were  induced 
to  leave  the  water  to 
undergo  a  course  of  treatment  in  which  they 
seemed  to  find  as  much  satisfaction  as  they  did 
in  the  cool  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  first  process  was  to  soap  the  animals  all 
over,  an  undertaking  which  required  a  mere 
sixty  pounds  of  best  laundry  soap  mixed  into  a 
thick  cream  in  a  great  tub.  A 
pound  of  soap  on  an  elephant  is  like 
a  spot  of  mud  on  a  tramcar,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  on  it  seems  to 
sink  into  the  hide  right  away.  For 
hours  a  dozen  men  scrubbed  and 
rubbed  until  all  the  soap  was  used 
up,  and  when  this  was  accomplished 
they  fell  to  with  steel  scrapers  and 
scraped  the  animals  from  head  to 
foot.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  cleaning  out  the  ears,  and  this 
is  done  with  a  long-handled  whisk 
brush  with  fibres  some  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  last  process 
for  the  day  was  to  send  the  ani- 
mals into  the  lake  again  to  soak 
the  soap  off. 

This  extensive  business  was 
continued  on  four  days,  the  ele- 
phants never  losing  their  keen 
enjoyment  in  the  bath  or  evinc- 
ing the  least  weariness  of  the 
tedious  operation. 

The  next  process  was  alarming 
to  any  one  with  a  limited  idea  of 


He  is  manicured  after  his  bath. 


elephants.     The  attendants, 
armed  with  large  coarse  rasps 
similar  to  those  used  by  boot- 
makers,   proceeded    to  file 
their  charges  from  trunk  to 
tail.   The  area  of  an  elephant 
is  considerable,  and  it  took 
hours  of  energetic  rasping 
before  the  head  keeper 
was    satisfied    that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of 
dry  skin  had  been  re- 
moved  and   the  nails 
and  feet  put  into  pro- 
per trim. 

The  following  day 
again  found  the  little 
army  of  attendants 
busily  engaged  on  the 
last  process  of  reno- 
vating the  elephants. 
Two  barrels  of  pure 
olive  oil,  a  commodity 
which  is  by  no  means 
inexpensive,  were 
emptied  into  tubs,  and 
throughout  the  day 
the  men  rubbed  and 
rubbed  at  the  ele- 
phants' hides  until  all 
the  oil  was  used  up, 
and  in  the  place  of  two 
somewhat  ancient 
and  weather-worn  looking  animals  Mr.  Bostock 
had  elephants  looking  as  if  half  a  century  had 
been  taken  off  their  ages.  Every  particle  of  dry 
skin  and  mould  had  disappeared,  and  they 
were  clothed  in  delightful  mouse-coloured  hides 
which  looked  as  supple  and  pliable  as  kid. 


When  the  elephants  are  thoroufchlv  Ory  then   lu.-rs  are  rubbed  wit' 
Oil.    Thit  it  a  costly  item.    From  first  to  last  each  elephant  costs  Jli-0  to 
wash  and  brush  up 


Wit 6  Pen  and  53rus6  in  t$e  hand  of  Our  te&rd. 

By  A.  C.  INCHBOLD.      illustrated  by  Stanley  inchbold. 


WE  read  a  great  deal  about  watchmen  in 
the  Bible,  and  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  in  the  ripened  corn-fields,  in  vine- 
yards, and  other  fruit  plantations,  watch- 
men are  still  placed  on  guard.  The  watchmen 
of  old  are  spoken  of  as  raising  their  voices  aloud — 
"with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing;  for 
they  shall  see  eye  to  eye." 

Now  this  custom  is  explained  by  a  walk  late  at 
night  in  most  towns  of  the  Holy  Land.  Suppose 
we  have  been  spending  the  evening  with  friends 
who  live  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem.  It  need  not  be 
inside  the  city,  for  there  is  now  quite  a  town  built 
up  in  more  than  one  quarter  outside  the  actual 
city  walls.  We  have  to  carry  a  lantern,  not  only 
to  show  we  are  harmless  citizens,  but  as  there 
are  no  sanitary  inspectors,  and  road-making  is 
chiefly  put  in  order  only  when  important  visitors 
of  high  rank  are  expected  to  visit  a  place,  walking 
in  side  roads  would  be  difficult  and  often  unpleas- 
ant without  some  such  light  to  guide  oar  feet. 
For  the  use  of  gas  is  still  very  little  in  vogue  in 
Palestine  generally,  although  Jerusalem  now 
possesses  some  good  street  lamps  and  more  than 
one  private  electric  plant.  As  a  rule,  however,  a 
lantern  bearer  will  be  employed  who  will  walk 
in  front  so  that  the  light  is  shed  on  the  path 
which  we  are  following. 

We  see  at  once  why  David  made  use  of  the 
simile,  "a  light  unto  my  path,  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet,"  in  representing  the  spiritual  enlightenment 
of  God's  Word.  As  we  approach  a  figure  in  the 
road,  also  carrying  a  lantern,  suddenly  this 
person  blows  an  ear-piercing  whistle,  and  in 
another  moment  we  hear  a  similar  cry  as  if  in 
answer  from  far  down  the  road  upon  which  we 
are  advancing.  Now  this  cry  is  simply  the  warn- 
ing hail  from  one  watchman  to  another  on  the 
next  beat,  signifying  that  some  one  has  passed 
him.  That  watchman  in  his  turn  will  pass  on 
the  signal  to  the  next  as  we  also  pass  him  by. 
If  we  had  carried  no  lantern  the  watchman 
would  himself  have  kept  us  in  view  until  we  came 
near  to  the  next  guard.  The  same  custom  holds 
good  within  and  without  the  city  walls,  also  in 
Bethlehem  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
one,  for  it  allows  no  one  to  prowl  about  with  evil 


intent  on  dark  nights  without  his  movements 
being  watched  and  proclaimed  from  one  point 
to  another. 

In  the  country  the  watchman  lifts  up  his  own 
voice  in  a  very  piercing,  sing-song  cry,  which  is  a 
familiar  sound  on  the  hillsides  already  described 
as  being  laid  out  in  vineyards.  From  his  out- 
look or  shelter  he  calls  out  directly  he  sees  a 
stranger  walking  among  the  vines.  Immediately 
the  cry  is  taken  up  by  watchmen  in  neighbour- 
ing vineyards,  until  the  whole  air  vibrates  with 
these  shrill  responsive  echoes  of  warning.  It  is 
soon  evident  that  no  stranger  can  allow  himself 
to  roam  at  will  on  the  well-guarded  property  ; 
but  in  token  that  he  is  borne  no  ill-will  he  will  be 
offered  a  cluster  of  grapes  freely,  with  the  usual 
salutation  of  peace,  and  conducted  affably  on 
his  way.  These  watchmen  are  well  armed, 
whether  in  town  or  the  country. 

The  symbol  of  a  light  or  lamp  is  frequent  in 
Biblical  language  ;  and  to  show  how  Christ  again 
taught  the  people  by  means  of  the  homely  ob- 
jects used  in  daily  family  life,  we  will  enter  a 
humble  cottage  in  a  village.  It  stands  within 
a  small  yard  enclosed  by  four  strong  walls,  which 
are  heaped  at  the  top  with  prickly  thorn  branches 
to  keep  off  intruders.  The  house  is  square-shaped 
with  a  vaulted  roof.  The  door  of  entrance  is  too 
low  to  enter  without  stooping,  and  when  our 
eyes  become  used  to  the  dim  smoky  atmosphere 
we  see  that  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  couple  of  low  arches.  The  space  beyond 
the  arches  to  the  left  is  quite  three  feet  lower 
than  the  other  half  of  the  interior,  and  animals 
are  stirring  below,  a  donkey,  some  fowls  and  a 
small  Syrian  ox. 

The  upper  part  to  the  right  is  the  sole  living 
and  sleeping  room  for  the  family,  and  from  our 
English  point  of  view  it  seems  to  be  destitute  of 
furniture.  Against  the  wall  facing  the  door  a 
mattress  is  spread,  where  a  man  is  squatting 
cross-legged,  smoking  a  long  pipe.  A  couple  of 
pieces  of  matting  are  on  the  cement  floor.  Then 
I  catch  sight  of  a  water-jar,  a  round  mill  for 
grinding  the  corn  for  daily  bread,  and  in  a  few 
niches  of  another  wall  are  one  or  two  folded 
coverlets,  which  take  the  place  of  bedclothes 
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when  the  family  lies  down  to  sleep  on  the  mat- 
tress and  matting,  the  only  kind  of  bed  they 
possess,  or  even  desire. 

But  what  catches  my  chief  attention  is  the 
lamp,  which  consists  simply  of  a  shallow  earth- 
enware saucer  with  a  small  handle,  filled  with 
oil,  in  which  floats  a  lighted  wick.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  lamp  placed  on  the  floor  would 
be  of  little  service,  but  raised  to  a  height  would 
shed  its  modest  glimmer  upon  a  wider  circle. 
Therefore  a  big  earthen  measure  capable  of 
holding  a  bushel  of  grain  has  been  turned  upside- 
down  to  form  a  high 
stand  for  the  little 
lamp.  "Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle  and 
put  it  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick" 
(the  word  "stand"  is 
given  in  the  Revised 
Translation)  were  the 
words  which  darted 
into  my  mind,  for  then 
"  it  giveth  light  unto  all 
that  are  in  the  house." 
In  other  houses  I  have 
seen  a  tall  pedestal,  or 
stand,  take  the  place  of 
the  inverted  bushel 
measure.  This  is  the 
kind  of  room  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the 
peasants  (fellahin)  live, 
varied  in  some  by  a 
bigger  supply  of  mat- 
tresses, perhaps  a  few 
cushions,  and  a  few  low 
rush-bottomed  stools. 
The  cooking  for  these 
enclosed  cottages  is 
done  in  a  corner  of  the 
yard  by  means  of  a  fire 
in  the  open  brazier,  or 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
to  shield  it  from  the 
wind. 

At  the  season  when 
lambs  are  big  enough 
to  take  from  the  mother 
sheep  every  village 
family  in  most  parts  of 
the  Holy  Land  buys 
one,  and  feeds  it  up  to 
repletion  with  great 
care.  Wherever  you  go 
you  can  see  a  young 
sheep  fastened  up  by  a 
cottage  door,  or  in  the 
courtyard  if  there  is 
one.  To  the  stranger 
the  sij^ht  has  a  pleasant 
pastoral  effect,  and  it 
seems  almost  as  if  the 
honest  Palestine  peas- 
ant is  as  partial  to  keep- 


ing a  pet  lamb  as  the  Irish  peasant  is  to  keeping 
a  pig.  But  it  is  a  little  disturbing  when  you  find 
that  the  sheep  is  constantly  feeding  ;  and  when 
unable  to  feed  of  its  own  accord  the  wife  or  a 
child  of  the  family  sits  on  the  ground  beside  it 
with  a  basket,  or  sack  of  vine  leaves,  or  mul- 
berry leaves,  and  quietly  and  persistently  forces 
it  to  eat  for  hours  together.  As  fast  as  the 
animal  munches  one  handful  of  the  tempting 
green  stuff  another  is  stulfed  between  its  jaws. 
This  stuffing,  which  is  a  system  of  cramming  just 
as  much  as  that  employed  on  poultry  farms  at 
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home,  goes  on  for  weeks.  Every  morning 
and  every  evening  the  sheep  is  taken  to  the 
village  well  or  spring,  given  to  drink,  and  then 
washed  with  several  deluges  of  water,  especially 
the  fat  broad  tail,  a  curious  feature  of  Syrian 
sheep,  which  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 

At  last  the  sheep  becomes  so  big  and  cumber- 
some that  it  can  scarcely  walk,  and  has  to  be 
half  pushed,  half  carried  to  the  well.  Finally 
comes  the  time  of  slaughter,  as  the  animal  is  to 
provide  food  and  fat  for  the  family  in  winter. 
The  villagers  have  an  ancient  way  still  in  use 
to-day  of  pickling  the  meat  with  salt  and  many 
spices  in  huge  jars  and  covering  the  top  with  the 
immense  quantity  of  fat  procured  from  the  tail. 
The  jars  are  then  sealed  up,  to  be  opened  as  re- 
quired in  winter- time  for  mixing  tasty  pieces  of 
meat  with  the  stews  of  berghol  and  other  grain. 

The  mulberry  leaves  form  the  chief  diet  for 
these  sheep  in  districts  where  mulberry  trees 
are  largely  grown  for  the  silkworm  culture.  All 
through  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  many  vil- 
lages are  surrounded  by  groves  of  these  trees 
in  plantations,  01  on  the  usual  terraces  cut  out 
of  the  hillside.  It  is  not  the  tall  spreading 
mulberry  tree  with  the  purple  fruit  that  we 
know  in  England,  and  which  grows  round 
Damascus  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  but 
the  dwarf  white-fruited  mulberry  which  pro- 
vides food  for  the  silkworms.  These  are  nursed 
in  outhouses  or  sheds  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Rows  and  rows  of  broad  shallow  trays,  mount- 
ing one  over  the  other  like  shelves,  line  the 
walls,  and  in  these  the  curious  white  larvae  creep 
between  the  mulberry  leaves  which  constitute 
their  food. 

Their  culture  requires  a  special  training  and 
careful,  close  attention.  If  all  goes  Avell  every 
one  of  the  whitish  worms  we  look  at  will  by 
and  by  spin  around  itself  a  wonderful  house  of 
silk  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg  :  and  this  silken  case, 
called  the  cocoon,  will  conceal  the  chrysalis  into 
which  every  silkworm  changes  at  a  certain  stage 
in  its  existence.  The  illustration  shows  one  of 
the  villagers  of  Mount  Lebanon  busily  engaged 
in  detaching  the  cocoons  from  the  branches  of 
foliage  in  which  the  silkworms  have  spun.  The 
raw,  pale-yellow  silk  floss  is  then  carefully 
taken  away  from  the  chrysalis  within,  and 
wound  for  dispatching  to  the  workshops  of  the 
Palestine  silk  factories,  where — 


"  The  silkworm's  wondrous  tomb, 
The  bright  cocoon  unrolled, 
Shines  on  the  weaver's  loom, 
With  silvered  threads  and  gold." 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  home  silk 
industry,  no  less  than  £600,000  worth  of  raw 
silk  and  cocoons  are  sent  abroad  every  year. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  livelihood  of  a 
large  population  depends  upon  the  successful 
results  of  this  particular  silkworm  culture.  To 
show  how  seriously  the  villagers  regard  their 
occupation,  we  will  enter  a  church  in  one  of 
these  hill  districts.  It  is  a  plain  square  edifice 
with  a  very  simple  belfry  upon  its  flat  roof. 
The  church  door  is  left  open  day  and  night,  so 
that  any  one  who  wishes  can  enter  and  find  refuge 
at  any  time.  The  people  around  have  firm  faith 
that,  should  a  thief  enter  and  dare  to  lay  hands 
on  any  of  the  gold  and  silver  properties  of  the 
church,  his  hands  will  be  instantly  paralysed. 
Though  this  belief  is  a  superstitious  one,  it  has 
the  good  effect  of  keeping  away  people  of  evil 
intent.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain  and 
clean,  with  few  decorations. 

Raise  the  eyes,  however,  and  we  see  a  most 
unusual  and  curious  decoration  stretching  over- 
head from  one  wall  to  the  other.  Criss-cross 
lines  of  thin  rope  are  slung  from  side  to  side, 
and  from  them  are  hanging  innumerable  muslin 
bags;  their  bulging  sides  fill  us  with  curiosity 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Upon  in- 
quiry we  find  that  these  bags  contain  the  silk- 
worm eggs  and  cocoons  to  carry  on  the  business 
for  the  following  year's  mulberry-tree  season. 

From  each  chrysalis  inside  the  cocoon,  as  we 
all  know,  there  should  emerge  sooner  or  later 
the  moth  which  in  due  season  produces  the  eggs 
from  which  the  silkworms  develop.  It  is  the 
same  history  as  the  caterpillar  and  the  butterfly, 
but  this  particular  caterpillar  or  worm  possesses 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  silk-spinning.  The 
village  idea  must  certainly  be,  that  the  church  is 
not  only  the  driest,  but  the  safest,  storing  place 
for  these  securities  of  another  year's  work  and 
living.  For  no  thief  dare  enter  to  steal  the  muslin 
bags  for  fear  of  a  paralysed  arm.  Interwoven 
with  this  superstitious  notion  is  the  more  in- 
telligible belief  that  in  making  the  church  a 
winter  store-place  for  the  silkworm  eggs  and 
cocoons,  a  special  blessing  is  invoked  upon  the 
labour  of  the  peasants. 


IV.   5ome   Mistakes  in   Early   Married  Life. 
By  rirs.  ORNAN  COOPED,  Author  of  "We  Wives,"  etc. 


MR  JOHN  B UNTAX— that  first  and  greatest 
of  all  novelists,  as  lie  has  been  truly 
described— places  his  Land  of  Beulah  at 
the  far  end  of  the  pilgrimage.  For  most  of 
us  that  happy  estate  is  inherited  whilst 
we  are  still  young.  But,  whenever  entered  upon,  the 
air  of  married  life  should  be  "  very  sweet  and  plea- 
sant." Here  should  be  heard  continually  the  singing 
of  birds.  In  this  country  the  sun  is  meant  to  shine 
day  and  night,  wherefore  it  is  beyond  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of  reach  of  Giant 
Despair.  Neither  from  this  place  should  we  so  much 
as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  we  are  within  sight  of 
the  City— not  made  with  hands— to  which  we  are 
going.  In  this  land  the  Shwiing  Ones  commonly 
walk,  because  (mark  well !)  it  is— or  should  be— upon 
the  borders  of  Heaven. 

Yet,  sad  to  say,  Shakespeare  is  right  when  he  sings 
"  there's  a  dirge  in  every  marriage."  That  is,  if  we 
do  not  train  our  eyes  to  see  clearly  and  wisely  the 
way  to  remedy  mistakes. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments ;  love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds." 

Yet  this  is  the  initial  mistake  made  by  young 
married  folk.  Edwin  finds  Angelina  something 
less  than  an  angel,  and  so  grows  discontented  and 
"  short."  Angelina  finds  her  own  particular  image, 
set  up  on  her  own  particular  Plain  of  Dura,  possesses 
feet  of  clay,  and  grows  peevish  and  fretful.  Do 
they  ever  pause  to  think  that  an  angel  would  not 
live  contentedly  with  an  ordinary  husband  ?  or 
that  pure  gold  throughout  would  be  entirely  unfit 
for  companionship  with  a  faulty  woman?  Love 
loves  in  spite  of  infirmity  !  Don't  expect  too  much 
of  each  other,  at  first,  young  people.  You  have, 
hitherto,  only  seen  each  other,  as  it  were,  rn  fete. 
Now  curl  papers  and  slippers  come  in.  If  your 
love  has  rested  only  on  waved  tresses  and  polished 
pumps,  it  will  shrivel  up.  But  then— it  was  never 
love  at  all.  Will  Shakespeare  was  eternally  right 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  I  have  quoted. 

"Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds." 

The  first  year  of  married  life  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  to  get  through  rightly.  Wo  have  not 
yet  grown  accustomed  to  each  other,  in  that  wonder- 
fully sweet  companionship  of  intimate  interests. 
We  are  learning  each  other's  idiosyncrasies  only.  As 
years  go  on  we  shall  fit  ourselves  into  each  other, 
and  it  will  be  plain  sailing.  So  don't  expect  perfeo 
tion,  but  make  allowances.    Ueineinber,  you  have. 


probably,  been  brought  up  in  quite  different  atmos- 
pheres. You  have  been  moulded  by  markedly  differ- 
ent environments.  You  may  have  been  trained  to 
different  ideals.  Go  slowly.  Learn  each  other  as 
carefully  as  you  once  learned  pothooks.  Study  each 
other.  Don't  rush  at  happiness,  but  wait  patiently 
for  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  scoff  at  the  honeymoon.  It 
is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  to  enable  possible 
strangers  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other 
away  from  friends  and  customary  surroundings. 
Instead  of  wearying  yourselves  in  a  round  of  sight- 
seeing during  the  honeymoon  (a  common  mistake, 
resulting  in  both  bodily  and  mental  loss),  pass  the 
short  time  in  finding  out  each  other's  tastes  and 
cranks.  For  even  brides  and  bridegrooms  are  faddy. 
Then,  on  return  to  the  home  prepared  so  hopefully, 
you  will  start  fair  on  the  road  to  mutual  happiness. 

It  is  in  the  first  year  of  married  life  that  Doubting 
Castle  is  sometimes  visible  from  Beulah  Land.  Be- 
ware of  letting  it  shadow  the  brightness  of  its  atmos- 
phere. The  little  circlet  of  gold  on  Angelina's  finger 
should  guard  against  any  doubt  of  each  other's  love. 
Edwin  has  placed  it  there  of  his  own  deliberate  choice. 
Angelina  has  held  out  her  hand  willingly.  Love  can 
then  never  be  doubted.  It  seems  incredible  to  me 
that  so  many  mistakes  are  made  in  this  matter.  If  a 
proper  mate  has  been  chosen  and  the  proper  time  to 
marry,  there  should  be  no  misgivings  about  what 
might  have  been. 

A  second  mistake  is  made  by  allowing  too  much 
freedom  between  married  folk.  There  should  always 
be  a  certain  reticence  and  modesty  in  arrangements. 
If  Edwin  be  always  admissable  on  all  occasions  to 
his  wife's  solitude,  privacy  is  entirely  done  away 
with,  and  he  is  apt  to  see  Angelina  at  her  worst. 
For  this  reason  I  always  urge  that  each  should 
possess  some  kind  ot  sanctum.  The  secret  s  of  toil- 
ette, for  instance,  are  hotter  carried  out  a] ■art.  I 
often  see  an  empty,  shut -up  room  in  a  little  house 
dedicated  to  the  very  few  visitors  who  may  oooupy 
it.  How  much  better  if  Edwin  used  that  as  a  suidy. 
dressing-room,  workshop!  Of  course,  whilst  the 
short  visits  of  strangers  are  being  paid,  he  could 
adjourn  to  his  wife's  chamber  for  such  pursuits,  I 
am  speaking  of  {ho  first  years,  when  fcfeia  juo^t  rooui 
is  unappropriated.  As  time  rolls  on.  pro'oaMy.  that 
chamber  will  be  wanted  for  little  cots  or  something 
equally  legitimate.  If  possible,  younc  married  people, 
have  some  place  you  can  call  your  own,  if  only  to 
sulk  in  !    Then  those  sulks  may  pass  unnoticed. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  auother  ini>tako  between 
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young  married  folk.  I  mean,  too  much  of  it.  George 
Elliot  in  one  of  her  romances  speaks  of  "  that  rudeness 
which  seems  part  of  ordinary  family  life."  Keep  up 
the  little  courtesies  of  wooing",  and  treat  each  other 
as  if  you  were  not  quite  secure  of  one  another.  An- 
gelina would  have  blushed  for  Edwin  to  find  her  at 
breakfast  in  dressing-  gown  and  plaits  during  his 
courtship.  Edwin  would  never  have  appeared  before 
Angelina  minus  shoes  and  collar.  Yet  how  fre- 
quently the  words  "  it  doesn't  matter  now"  pass  our 
lips.  Be  careful  of  your  appearance  if  you  are  wise. 
Carry  out  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life.  To  see,  as 
I  have  done,  an  old  husband  ahvays  rise  to  open  the 
door  for  his  aged  wife,  after  fifty  years  of  matrimony, 
gives  the  key  to  a  remarkably  happy  and  successful 
marriage.  On  their  silver  wedding  day  that  old  gen- 
tleman said,  "  My  wife  and  I  are  still  lovers,  because 
we  have  never  ceased  to  treat  each  other  as  if  we 
were  lovers." 

Don't  forget  to  confess,  whenever  occasion  occurs, 
that  you  still  care  for  each  other.  We  are  apt  to  take 
too  much  for  granted  in  married  life.  So  soon  the 
expression  of  our  mutual  love  is  left  unsaid.  There 
is  nothing  lost  by  being  frank  as  to  our  inmost 
feelings,  and  much  gained.  If  the  love  be  there, 
out  of  the  abundance  or'  the  heart  the  mouth  should 
speak. 

Financially  a  great  many  mistakes  are  made.  For 
instance,  we  expect  to  start  as  our  parents  left  off. 
Generally  a  girl  leaves  a  comfortable  home  when 
she  marries.  Her  father  has  spent  years  in  making 
it.  She  is  apt  to  forget  this,  and  demands  from 
her  young,  struggling  husband  the  same  luxuries  she 
has  relinquished.  I  never  counsel  unequal  mar- 
riages. They  are  most  unwise.  But  I  do  say  —don't 
be  afraid  to  start  where  your  parents  started.  With 
hope,  and  energy,  and  love,  and  pluck,  you  will  win  up 
to  and  beyond  what  they  did.  For  opportunities  for 
advancement  are  enormously  increased.  Be  content 
with  a  small  beginning.  Add  to  the  home  comforts 
bit  by  bit. 

If  possible,  Edwin  should  allow  Angelina  a  small 
settled  sum  for  herself.  Even  on  forty  shillings  a 
week  a  few  pence  should  be  the  wife's  absolutely. 
The  old  custom  of  "  pin  money"  was  a  strictly  wise 
one.   Pins— I  mean  their  equivalent— are  still  neces- 


sary, and  it  helps  matters  matrimonial  if  Angelina 
can  buy  things  without  appealing  to  Edwin.  Much 
annoyance  is  caused  by  frequent  small  calls  for 
trifles  on  a  not  too  well  plenished  purse. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  about  correspondence  in 
early  married  life.  Edwin's  letters  should  be  his 
entirely.  So  should  Angelina's  be  hers.  Don't  open 
each  other's  letters.  A  man  and  woman  who  have 
lived  separate  lives  for  at  least  (we  hope)  twenty 
years,  must  have  friends  and  interests  which  may  be 
private.  A  girl,  especially,  has  probably  cherished  a 
"  bosom  friend,"  whose  confidence  should  not  be 
open  to  Edwin.  As  a  general  rule  respect  for  each 
other's  correspondence  results  in  perfect  oneness 
about  such.  Personally  I  wTould  no  more  have  opened 
my  husband's  letters  than  I  would  have  taken  such 
a  liberty  with  King  George's.  Result :  our  breakfast 
was  a  prolonged  and  cheerful  meal  because  so  mam- 
epistles  had  to  be  read  aloud. 

Don't  be  j  ealous  of  former  friends.  Marriage  makes 
no  chemical  or  miraculous  change  in  us.  Jonathan 
still  has  his  David,  even  if  Angelina  has  come  pre- 
eminently into  his  life.  Welcome  his  old  friends, 
dear  young  wife,  cordially  and  wholeheartedly. 
Help  him  by  being  gracious  and  sweet  to  whomso- 
ever he  may  bring  to  the  house.  Don't  try  to  enter- 
tain beyond  your  means.  The  most  pitiful  case  of 
home-breaking  I  ever  came  across  resulted  from 
just  such  attempts.  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  the 
heavy  lobster  patties,  of  the  ill  made  cakes  which  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  offered  indiscriminately  to 
acquaintances  during  the  first  year  of  her  married 
life.  She  could  not  afford  wholesome,  well  made, 
kickshaws.  So  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  were 
sacrificed  to  the  fetish  of  "  seeing  company." 

Lastly — and  above  all— don't  make  the  mistake  of 
excluding  God  from  your  early  made  circle  of  home 
life.  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  Family  prayer, 
attendance  at  the  House  of  God,  private  devotions 
(here  comes  in  the  necessity  of  a  sanctum)  must 
never  be  slurred  or  passed  over.  They  should  not 
always  be  dual.  "Enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut 
the  door  and  pray "  is  still  a  living  command  to  be 
obeyed.  It  pre-supposes  and  suggests  alone.  Then, 
twice  daily,  the  family  altar.  Thus  and  thus  only  can 
early  married  life  border  on  Heaven. 


Do  You  Know? 

A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  THOMPSON. 


QUESTIONS.  IV. 

1.  What  other  period  of  forty  days  does  the  Church  observe 
beside  Lent? 

2.  Can  you  find  three  examples  of  our  Lord's  suffering 
being  called  His  "  Passion  "  ? 

3.  "  All  this  I  steadfastly  believe."  Do  these  words  occur 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  Baptismal  Offices  ? 

4.  "  We  commit  his  body  to  the  ground."  Are  these  words 
ever  to  be  altered  ? 

5.  On  what  days  is  the  Litany  to  be  said? 

6.  In  what  instance  does  the  Priest  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
alone  ? 

7.  When  is  the  Venite  omitted? 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  Sundays  there  can  be 
after  the  Epiphany? 


9.  And  what  the  greatest  number  of  Sundays  after 
Trinity  ? 

10.  Why  is  the  Preface  Proper  for  Whit-Sunday  said  for 
only  six  days  after,  not  seven  ? 


»%  Answers  to  the  above  questions  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  should  be  kept  to  be  compared 
with  the  Author's  answers  to  be  published  in  the  May  Number. 


Christian  Duty  in  an  Age  of  Unrest. 


WISE  thinkers  see  the  signs  of  change 
written  large  over  all  our  social  life. 
We  are  passing  through  an  age  of 
transition,  and  at  times  the  very  stars 
seem  to  be  out  of  their  course.  Nothing  in 
social  and  political  and  even  in  Church  life  appears 
to  be  fixed  or  settled,  and  when  all  things  are 
undergoing  transformation  it  is  not  easy  for 
men  and  women  to  see  their  way  clear  to  act  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  We  are  not  judges 
endowed  with  infallible  wisdom,  we  are  all  liable 
to  make  mistakes  ;  and  it  is  best  for  us  to  seek 
for  some  guiding  principles  that  will  keep  us 
straight  when  others  are  bending,  and  enable  us 
to  do  our  duty  faithfully  when  others  are  con- 
fused and  puzzled  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do. 
We  write  early  in  March,  and  who  can  tell  what 
will  happen  before  these  lines  reach  our  readers  ? 
The  Coal  Strike  is  in  progress,  and  no  one  knows 
what  may  happen.  Darkness  shrouds  the  future 
under  its  pall,  and  the  strife  of  tongues  is  so  dis- 
cordant that  plain  people  cannot  see  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  many  points  in  dispute.  The 
Government  has  promised  to  bring  in  measures 
that  will — if  carried  into  law— profoundly  modify 
the  state  of  our  native  land,  and  will  leave  behind 
them  a  legacy  of  strife  that  cannot  be  allayed 
in  a  generation.  The  departure  of  our  Church 
folk  from  many  rural  districts  even  now  gives 
problems  of  grave  difficulty  to  faithful  clergy 
and  people,  and  if  this  continue  what  will  be 
the  result  ?  Assessments  are  now  hard  to  col- 
lect— they  will  then  be  impossible ;  and  our 
Churches  will  have  to  be  without  their  resident 
rectors — if  parishes  amalgamate. 

We  all  know  the  fears  that  haunt  and  the  dread 
that  paralyses  action.  We  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  imagine  the  evils  to  come  will  be  greater 
than  they  are  when  we  meet  them  face  to  face. 
There  is  nothing  worse  for  man  or  woman  than 
to  govern  his  activities  by  fear  and  to  drift  when 
he  ought  to  be  up  and  doing.  Our  Lord  came 
to  teach  us  to  put  our  trust  in  God,  and  by  relying 
on  His  strength  to  do  our  duty  faithfully.  We 
are  not  the  only  people  who  have  had  to  live 
through  trying  times  or  have  had  to  wonder 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all.  Our  foreiat  hers 
have  had  to  meet  graver  dangers*  and  have  told 
us  in  history  how  they  made  provision  to  Bghl 
successfully  against  them.  We  are  their  children 
and  have  the  same  God  to  guide  us,  the  same  hook 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  His  will  and  the  Church  to 
bind  us  together  into  a  holy  brotherhood  sup- 
plied with  grace  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments.  Through  dark  days  and  long 
riights  of  gloom  they  held  the  faith  and  never 
Lost  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right  end  In  the  sue 
cess  of  truth  over  error.    We  have  no  reason 
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to  think  that  God  will  desert  us  or  that  every- 
thing will  go  wrong  because  we  cannot  see  into 
the  future.  Faith  after  all  is  the  mark  of 
Christians,^  and  we  have  but  faith  and  cannot 
.know  what  will  be. 

In  the  presence  of  so  much  imcertainty  and 
surrounded  by  so  many  object  -lessons  that  make 
us  tremble,  let  us  ask  ourselves  how  are  we  to 
act  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of  mistakes  to  imagine 
that  because  we  are  nobodies  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  we  have  no  part  to  play  in  the  work  of 
advancing  righteousness  and  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  poorest  and  the  least  accomplished 
has  a  life  to  live  that  will  make  its  influence 
felt  on  an  ever -widening  circle.  The  power  of 
a  good  man  never  dies,  and  the  radiance  from 
consecrated  womanhood  sheds  its  brightness  on 
every  one  who  comes  within  its  reach.  Some- 
times we  have  taken  up  a  letter  long  forgotten 
from  one  whose  life  was  holy  and  devoted  to 
God.  In  its  Sentences  there  was  nothing  striking, 
but  its  words  had  power  and  point.  They  went 
straight  to  the  heart,  and  a  voice  that  is  still 
spoke  to  us  with  a  sweetness  we  had  not  always 
realized  when  it  sounded  in  our  ears.  We  have 
come  across  even  in  cellars  men  who  have  by  their 
fortitude  and  faith  spoken  to  our  souls  messages 
of  strength  and  comfort.  The  message-bearers 
were  entirely  unconscious  of  possessing  any 
special  gift,  their  whole  life  was  eloquent,  and 
men  who  had  a  wider  circle  of  influence  passed 
on  the  message  of  hope  and  cheer.  No  truly 
noble  life  is  ever  spent  in  vain— it  leaves  its 
mark  upon  the  moral  fibre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
race  is  better  because  it  has  been  passed  on  earth. 

We  Irish  folk  are  bad  losers.  At  a  recent 
International  football  match  a  spectator  said. 
"If  our  fellows  can  only  score  they  WiD  win  : 
if  they  do  not  score  in  the  first  half  and  the  Others 
do  they  are  lost.*"  This  is  undoubtedly  our 
weakness — the  stimulus  of  the  promise  of 
successful  end  to  a  struggle  gives  OS  the  OOUTAge 

that  will  carry  through  to  victory,  and  new 
strengl  hoomes  as  the  hope  of  >  Ictory  springs  with- 
in our  hearts.  As  soldiers  of  Chrisl  we  are  sure  of 
victory.  His  pause  has  never  lost  a  campaign. 
His  faith  must  triumph.    A  great  man  saw  a  small 

body  of  servants  of  t  lu-  Gross  waging  war  against 

surrounding  superstition  and  traditional  wicked- 
ness. He  turned  to  his  friend  whose  heart  was 
with  the  little  Hock  and  said.  "What  can  those 
men  do — they  have  no  Wealth,  they  are  not 
clever,  and  they  are  not  the  equals  m  any  Way 

of  their  enemies."    He  was  tola,  M  Do  not  forget 

the  twelve  men  who  turned  thlQ  World  upside 
down."  "True."  was  the  reply,  "if  they  Imw 
the  Truth  they  must  win.  for  nothing  can  1* 
done  against  the  Truth." 

Anmml  SttbtOTipt  ion.  fa  M. 
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During  the  dark  day  that  followed  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  telegram  reached 
Xew  York  which  told  of  the  illness  of  one  of  his 
chief  lieutenants.  The  mob  was  thirsting  for 
vengeance,  and  in  the  words  of  W.  M.  Thayer, 
"  Possibly  the  scene  of  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  been  reproduced  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  had  not  a  man  of  commanding 
figure,  bearing  a  small  -flag  in  his  hand, 
stepped  forward  and  beckoned  to  the  excited 
throng. 

"  Another  telegram  from  Washington  !  "  cried 
hundreds  of  voices.  It  was  the  silence  of  death 
that  followed.  It  seemed  as  if  every  listener 
held  his  breath  to  hear. 

Lifting  liis  right  arm  toward  heaven,  in  a 
clear,  distinct,  steady,  ponderous  voice,  that  the 
multitude  could  hear,  the  speaker  said  : 

"  Fellow  citizens,  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him  !  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies  !  Justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne  ! 


Mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  His  face ; 
Fellow  citizens  :  God  reigns  !  " 

When  General  Garfield  spoke  these  words,  the 
effect  on  the  crowd  was  miraculous.  There  was 
calm  resoluteness  instead  of  frenzied  excitement, 
and  men  were  steadied  and  nerved  by  the  appeal 
to  God  and  the  hope  given  by  the  consciousness 
of  His  rule  in  the  dark  night  of  the  Northern 
cause.  We  to-day  are  living  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
and  despair  is  the  child  of  doubt,  whereas  courage 
is  the  gift  of  faith.  Let  us  not  give  way  to  craven 
fear,  but  let  us  Irishmen  determine  that  as  for 
us  we  serve  God  and  place  our  confidence  in 
Him,  we  give  Him  our  lives  to  care  and  ask 
Him  to  make  us  all  He  would  have  us  be.  If 
we  do  this  we  shall  have  in  our  hearts  the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  as 
the  days  pass,  our  influence  will  grow  more  pro- 
nounced on  all  we  meet  and  our  strength  will  be 
as  the  strength  of  ten  because  if  has  its  source 
in  the  living  God  and  cannot  be  overcome  by 
any  earthly  force. 


Church  News. 

THE  safe  return  of  their  Majesties  was 
acknowledged  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
in  a  remarkable  service  held  in  Belfast 
Cathedral,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Down 
preached.  • 

The  series  of  special  services  during  Lent  in 
Belfast  Cathedral  have  been  largely  attended 
by  all  classes. 

Weekly  prayer  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
Northern  Capital  in  connexion  with  the  present 
political  crisis. 

The  special  service  adopted  by  the  Synod  for 
St.  Patrick's  Day  was  used  universally  on  Sun- 
day, March  17. 

The  diocese  of  Glendalough — divided  geo- 
graphically— has  had  a  united  clerical  meeting, 
which  took  place  in  Dublin.  , 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Kennedy,  Rector  of  Camolin,  to  the  Canonry 
of  Edermine. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Webster  has  been  appointed 
Incumbent  of  St.  Michael's,  Blackrock,  co.  Cork, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Powell  to  that  of  Howth. 

Miss  Hetty  Lee  has  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin  in 
connexion  with  the  movement  to  reform  Sunday 
schools. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ryle,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, will  preach  the  sermon  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  S5Tiodc 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  M,  Cox,  Christ  Church,  Lon- 
donderry, has  in  a  powerful  series  of  sermons 
directed  attention  to  pressing  problems  in  Irish 
life. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Bray,  has  been  reopened 
after  extensive  renovations. 
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During  the  Missionary  Conference  held  in 
Cavan  the  clergy  of  Kilmore  presented  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hampton,  the  Diocesan  Secretary,  with  a  solid 
silver  salver  in  recognition  of  his  financial  ability 
and  watchful  attention  to  their  interests. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has  preached  a  series  of 
Lenten  sermons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Down  has  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Lord  Primate  has  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Latham  has  been  appointed 
Curate  of  Zion  Church,  Dublin,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Shearman  becomes  Curate  of  Clontarf 
Parish  Church. 

A  new  parochial  hall  has  been  opened  by  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  St.  Paul's  Parish, 
Glenageary. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  has  dedicated  a  new 
organ  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Parteen,  Limerick. 

The  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  W,  H.  Stone, 
Dean  of  Kilmore,  leaves  a  blank  among  our 
senior  clergy,  now  very  few  in  number.  Born 
eighty-five  years  ago,  after  a  successful  academic 
career  he  was  ordained  in  1851  for  the  Parish  of 
Cavan.  Dean  Stone  served  all  his  active  minis- 
try in  one  diocese,  where  he  endeared  him- 
self to  the  clergy  and  laity  by  his  unpreten- 
tious devoted  life.  For  sixteen  years  he  was 
Canon  of  St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  for  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  Dean  of  Kilmore. 

The  Rev,  J.  F.  Cullen,  Rector  of  Ballyheigue, 
passed  suddenly  away  when  putting  on  his  robes 
before  divine  service  ■.  The  new  Church  of  Tog- 
herane  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  faithful 
ministry  in  Ballyheigue. 
,  Mid.  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 


May  Calendar. 


SS.  Philip  and  J.uies  (A.  &  M.) 

M.  Isa.  61  ;  John  1.  43. 
E.  Zcch.  4  ;  toJ.  3.  1-18. 


5  «S  I  4tfj  ^unbap  after  Caster. 

M.  Deut.  4.  1-23  ;  Luke  23.  1-26. 
E.  Deut.  4.  23-41  or  5 ;  1  Thess.  8. 
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5tf)  ^unbsp  after  Caster. 

M.  Deut.  6  ;  John  3. 1-22. 
E.  Deut.  9  or  10  ;  1  Tim.  1. 


16  Th 
19  £> 
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distension  Bap. 

M.  Dan.  7.  9-15  ;  Luke  24.  44. 
E.  S  Kings  2.  1-16  ;  Heb.  4. 

.Sunbap  after  ascension  Bap. 

M.  Deut.  30  ;  John  6.  22-41. 
E.  Deut.  34  or  Josh.  1 ;  t  Tim.  2. 

l©f)ttsunbap> 

M.  Deut.  16. 1-18 ;  Bom.  8. 1-18. 
E.  Isa.  11  or  Ezek.  36.  25 ;  GaL  5. 
16  or  Acts  18. 24-19. 21. 


M.  in  Whitsun  Week. 

M.  Gen.  11. 1-10  ;  1  Cor.  12. 1-14. 
E.  Hum  11.16-31;  1  Cor.  12.  27&13. 

Ttr.  in  Whits  pn  Week. 

M.  Joel  2.  21 ;  1  Thess.  5. 12-24. 
E.  Micah  4. 1-8;  1  John  4. 1-14. 
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The  New  Canon  of  5t.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 


OWING  to  failing  health,  the  universally 
loved  and  venerated  Archdeacon  G.  R. 
Wynne  has  resigned  his  Canonry  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  Church  has  exercised  a  wider  or  a  deeper 
influence  than  Dr.  Wynne,  who  by  his  devotional 
writings  and  genuinely  Christian  spirit  has  found 
an  entrance  for  his  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  Churchmen.  In  the  Diocese  of 
Limerick  he  was  everywhere  beloved,  and  his 
work  in  Killarney  with  its  beautiful  church 
made  him  known  to  many  thousands  of  English 
visitors.  We  are  thankful  that  we  have  the 
Archdeacon  still  with  us  and  rejoice  to  know  that 
in  his  old  age  his  pen  is  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  uplifting  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

The  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick  has  chosen  as  his 
successor  a  young  man  with  an  historic  name. 
Bishop  Gregg  and  Archbishop  Gregg  filled  during 
their  lifetime  a  great  place  in  Iristi  Church  his- 
tory. The  eloquent  orator  and  his  statesman  son 
are  well  remembered  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
the  part  they  took  after  disestablishment  is  well 
known  to  all  Churchmen.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  F. 
Gregg,  Archbishop  King's  lecturer  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
scholar  who  is  practical,  and  a  thinker  who  is 
able  to  lead  by  Ms  personality  as  well  as  attract 
by  the  profundity  and  common  sense  of  his 
thought.  Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish 
clergy  he  was  educated  in  Cambridge  University, 
where  he  won  considerable  distinction  and  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  coming  man  in  the  sister 
Church.  He,  however,  chose  Ireland,  and  after 
working  in  Ballymena,  he  became  Curato  of  St. 
Finbarre's  Cathedral,  Cork,  where  his  preaching 
and  vigorous  work  made  him  very  soon  a  leading 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  southern  capital. 
He  never  shirked  duty,  and  when  occasion 
offered  he  faced  local  unpopularity  to  speak 
his  mind  freely  on  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  Through  his  energy  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Young  Men's  Society  took 
new  life  and  started  on  a  broader  career  of  use- 
fulness.   He  found  time  to  publish  a  comment  ary 


on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  is  excellent  and 
instructive  reading.  Appointed  to  the  delight- 
ful parish  of  St.  Michael's,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork, 
he  showed  that  he  could  gather  round  him  the 
people  of  that  suburb,  and  by  faithful  work 
he  won  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts.  At 
clerical  meetings  he  commanded  attention  by 
speaking  on  subjects  he  had  studied,  and  men 
sought  him  out  as  an  adviser  on  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

Last  year  Dr.  Bernard  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  Trinity 
College  gave  the  bishops  of  the  Church  for  the 
first  time  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  divinity 
professors,  and  with  general  approval  the  choiee 
fell  on  the  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  who  at  once 
undertook  the  work,  and  in  his  first  term  proved 
that  his  reserves  of  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
prepare  lectures  that  well  maintain  the  tradition- 
of  the  chair.  In  college  life  he  is  sure  to  be  a 
power,  and  on  him  will  devolve  responsibility 
in  great  part  for  the  training  of  the  ministry  of 
the  future.  In  last  March  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's  elected  him  as  one  of  its  canon-, 
and  their  choice  has  been  as  widely  approved  as 
that  of  the  Trinity  Divinity  Board  in  making  him 
Archbishop  King's  lecturer.  He  is  not  new  to 
cathedral  work,  and  his  sermons  will  undoubtedly 
attract  many  to  the  national  cathedral. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  number  of  men  who 
go  to  England  after  being  trained  in  Dublin 
University.  Now  we  see  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  After  receiving  the  best  that  an 
English  University  could  do  for  him,  Canon 
Gregg  returned  to  his  own  country  and  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  North  and  South.  Egis 
distinction  might  have  won  more  profitable 
recognition  in  England,  but  he  remained  true  to 
his  native  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few 
of  the  best  men  abandon  the  Irish  for  the  English 
Church.  The  supply  of  men  trained  in  Trmit\ 
College,  Dublin,  at  times  proves  greater  than 
vacancies  in  Irish  curacies,  and  a  certain  number 
cross  the  Channel,  but  we  are  thankful  that  our 
best  sons  remain  in  Ireland  and  serve  faithfully 
their  Mother  Church  for  the  good  of  the  count  ry 
and  the  spirit  ual  blessing  of  its  people. 
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HE  THREE-FOLD  CORD— FAITH,  LOVE 

AND    HOPE.      *       *        *      By  I.  J.  POSTGATE. 


•pHEY  bravely 
launched  in 
morning  light 
Upon  a  dancing 
sea ; 

It  seemed,  so  blue 
the  sky  and 
bright. 
That  storms 
could  never 
be. 

But  weather 
changed :  some 
sprung  a  leak, 
And  some  their 
bearings  lost, 


And  some,  with  timbers  strained  and  weak. 
Were  fiercely  tempest-tost. 

All  are  poor  "ships  of  sorrow'*  now. 
Sea-battered,  drenched  with  foam, 


The  black  waves  meeting  o'er  the  prow- 
How  far  they  seem  from  home  ! 

With  tattered  sail  and  broken  mast, 

On  ruin's  utmost  brink, 
No  line  of  succour  to  them  sent, 

They  drift,  perchance,  tliey  sink. 

Oh,  for  His  dear  and  blessed  sake, 
Who,  shipwrecked  souls  to  save, 

Did  on  our  troubled  sea  embark, 
And  all  its  billows  brave, 

Let  those,  who  in  sea-worthy  ships 
Their  peaceful  course  pursue, 

'Neath  star  that  knows  no  dark  eclipse. 
With  compass  fixed  and  true, 

Throw  to  these  brother  ships  a  rope 

With  willing,  loving  hands, 
A  three-fold  cord,  faith,  love,  and  hope, 

And  pilot  ihem  to  land  I 


o 


A  Prayer  for  Japan. 

The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
THOU,  Who  art  the  true  Sun  of  the  world,  evermore  rising  and  never 
going  down,  Who  by  Thy  appearing  dost  nourish  and  make  joyful  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  we  beseech  Thee  mercifully  and 
favourably  to  shine  into  the  hearts  of  our  brethren  in  Japan,  that  the  night  and 
darkness  of  sin,  and  the  mists  of  error  on  every  side,  being  driven  away,  Thou 
brightly  shining  within  their  hearts  they  may  walk  as  in  the  daytime  ;  and  being 
made  pure  and  clean  from  the  works  of  darkness,  and  abounding  in  all  good 
works,  they  may  glorify  Thy  Holy  Name,  and  serve  Thee  now  and  ever  in  the 
light  of  Thy  truth.— Amen.  ______________ 

3  Plissionary  Garden:  *y  our  own  commissioner. 

increase  his  offerings  to  a  particular  Foreign 
Mission  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 

It  so  happens  that  this  gentleman  lives  in  a 
house  to  which  is  attached  an  extensive  and 
picturesque  garden  with  certain  historical  asso- 
ciations. Visitors  had  frequently  commented, 
and  indeed  still  comment;  on  t  ho  remarkable 
ruins  in  this  garden.  The  garden  had  often 
been  utilized  for  missionary  teas  ami  similar 
gatherings.  But  why  not  have  photographs 
taken  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  portions 
of  the  garden,  anil  sell  them  in  the  Interests 
of  Foreign  Missions?     That  was  the  idea  that 

one  day  Ahot  Into  the  head  of  tho  owner1  of  the 
garden.  The  Idea  soon  took  practical  Form,  and 

a  few  months  ago  photographs  were  taken  and 

produced  on  post  cards.  Hundreds  of  these 
have  already  been  sold  to  numerous  friends,  and 
the  proceeds  handed  over  to  the  funds  of  i  well 

knOWQ  missionary  society. 

f2 


THERE  are  many  and  various  ways  of 
helping  both  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Prayer  is  one,  personal  service  is 
another,  interesting  others  in  the  cause 
is  a  third  ;  and  then,  we  need  hardly  add,  there 
is  monetary  support — never  needed  more  than 
at  the  present  time. 

In  some  homes  one  sees  a  missionary  box 
resting  on  the  sideboard,  with  the  name  of  some 
particular  mission  inscribed  thereon,  making  its 
own  silent  appeal  for  help  ;  in  other  homes  it  is 
customary  to  pass  the  box  round  at  a  given  hour 
on  certain  days.  Some  Church- workers  gladly 
collect  subscriptions  from  house  to  house  ;  others 
busy  themselves  by  making  garments,  etc.,  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause. 

But  a  resident  in  the  ancient  city  of  Worcester, 
in  addition  to  helping  in  some  of  these  ortho- 
dox ways,  has  hit  upon  a  novel  and  delightful 
idea,  which   has   enabled  him  considerably  to 
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ruins '  is  this,  that, 


A  Missionary  Garden.    Fountain  and  Fernery  at  Rainbow  Hill  House. 


The  idea  struck  us  as  being  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  we  accordingly  asked  the  originator  of 
it  to  permit  us  to  publish  his  name  and  address. 
This  permission  has  been  granted  "in  the  hope 
that  others  may  find  it  in  some  way  suggestive." 

Mr.  James  Hayes,  of  Rainbow  Hill  House, 
Worcester,  is,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  missionary  enterprise.  He  very  kindly 
writes :  — 

"The  chief  interest  in  the 
according  to  the  information 
given  me  when  I  purchased 
this  place  twenty  years  ago, 
a  maiden  lady,  of  consider- 
able means,    conceived  the 
costly  idea  of  gathering 
stones  from  different  ruins 
all  over  the   country  and 
erecting  them  as  one  build- 
ing in  her  own  grounds. 
This  was  long  before  Lub- 
bock's Act  was  passed,  which 
liappily  makes  that  descrip- 
tion of  vandalism  impossible 
now.    The  only  misfortune  is 
that  the  lady  has  long  ago 
passed  away  and  the  history  ( 
of  the  stones  with  her. 
The  'Fernery,'   part  of 
which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  photographs,  seems 
to  excite  the  interest  of 
visitors.     It  was  a  cab- 
bage patch  when  first 
we  came  here,  but  find- 
ing  neither  poetry 
uor  remuneration  in 
cultivating  that  vege- 
table, it  struck  me 
that  a  small   pond  sur- 
rounded   with   banks       A  Missionary  Garden.  A 


would  be  both  serviceable 
and  ornamental.  Moreover, 
there  were  some  deserving 
working-men  that  I  i  knew 
out  of,  employment  at  the 
time,  so  it  gave  then!  a  little 
help,  and  I  can  assure  you'  I 
have  never  regretted  the 
transformation.  Being  near 
a  town,  the  water  has 
proved  a  veritable  boon  to 
all  kinds  of  birds,  besides 
greatly  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  this  corner  of  the  gar- 
den." 

It  may  be  added  that  at 
these  missionary  gather- 
ings in  the  open-air 
there  is  a  freshness 
unobtainable  within 
doors,  and  the  time 
passes  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  The  result 
is  that  an  increased 
interest  in  missions  is 
promoted,  besides  a 
substantial  gain  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  At 
the  last  gathering — it 
was  a  hot  summer  day — cooling  beverages  were 
provided  by  generous-hearted  friends,  and  these 
were  partaken  of  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of 
the  mulberry  trees  near  the  fountain,  whilst  a 
missionary  greatly  interested  and  edified  the  visi- 
tors by  exhibiting  a  large  collection  of  heathen 
idols,  ancient  weapons  of  warfare  and  miscel- 
laneous curiosities.  His  comments  on  these  and 
his  remarks  generally  were  listened  to  with  the 
liveliest  interest. 


portion  of  the  ruins  at  Rainbow  Hill  House,  Worcestei 
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CHAPTER  XI.  Red-handed 


ALAN  BRICE 
kissed  his 
wife ;  it  was  no  unusual  circumstance,  for  he 
was  an  affectionate  husband,  and  never  left 
the  moor  cottage  without  a  salutation  to  the 
one  he  loved  best.  But  this  was  a  different  kiss, 
and  Maggie  Brice  noted  it,  as  she  did  everything 
with  regard  to  her  husband,  every  cloud  which 
passed  across  his  horizon,  and  the  occasional 
gleams  of  sunshine. 

Brice  had  carried  the  boy,  the  cripple  Moira 
Lefroy  had  spoken  of,  to  bed.  This  was  a  duty, 
and,  in  a  sad  sense,  a  pleasure  which  Alan  never 
omitted  when  at  home  at  the  right  time. 

The  story  of  husband  and  wife  was  a  curious 
one  ;  they  had  had  a  boy  and  girl  flirtation — if  i  t 
can  be  so  called,  when  both  were  so  young — 
friendship  at  any  rate  ;  then  they  had  been 
separated  and  lost  sight  of  one  another.  The 
old  acquaintance  was  almost  forgotten  ;  Alan 
had  gone  out  into  the  world  to  seek  a  fortune,  a 
quest  which  is  not  always  successful,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  in  his  case,  for  he  returned  to  his 
Scotch  home,  after  the  death  of  father,  mother, 
and  one  sister,  as  poor  as  he  left  it.  Maggie  had 
gone  into  service,  a  place  being  found  for  her  in 
London,  as  with  so  many  Scotch  girls.  Starting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  she  had  gone  up  by 
degrees  until  she  became  the  trusted  and  confi- 
dential servant  of  her  mistress.  The  husband 
of  the  latter  had  been  appointed  Consul  in  a 
Mediterranean  fort;  there  eventually  Maggie 
had  met  Alan  Brice  again ;  the  old  fascination 
returned,  increased  a  hundredfold.  She  had 
married  him  against  her  better  judgment,  against 
the  advice  of  her  employer,  and  had  never  re- 
gretted it  from  that  day  to  this. 

For  love  had  cemented  the  bond  between 
them,  intensified,  if  possible,  by  hardship  and 
misfortune.  The  old  adage  that  "when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  win- 
dow "  is  cynical  enough,  and  may  be  true  in 
some  instances  ;  it  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
result.  It  was  certainly  not  the  case  with 
Margaret  and  Alan  Brice.  The  boy  had  been 
born  to  them  after  four  years  of  married  life  ; 
he  had  a  withered  leg,  and  would  never  be  able 
to  walk  ;  not  all  the  medical  skill  in  the  world 
could  have  restored  the  limb.  The  parents 
lavished  upon  him  all  the  wealth  of  their  affec- 
tion and  care.  As  soon  as  he  was  big  enough, 
his  father  made  him  a  little  go-cart,  which  he 
could  wheel  himself  about  in  the  house,  and 
even  outside,  where  a  small  stretch  of  stubbly 
grass  intervened  between  the  cottage  and  fir 
wood  adjoining. 

Little  Freddy  was  now  nearly  seven  years 
old,  precocious  and  acute,  the  brain  being 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 


"What  is  it,  Alan?" 

"What  is  what,  'Mother'?" — that  was  his 
name  for  her. 

"  You  are  different  to-night." 
"Ami?" 

"  Yes ;  don't  you  think  I  know  it  ?  " 

"I  tried  to  get  work  again  to-day  with  the 
factor  down  at  Glen  Coye  "—he  laughed,  not  a 
mirthful  laugh.  "It  was  the  same  old  story — 
there  was  no  place  for  me." 

"  You  are  not  telling  me  all,  now,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

"The  laird  up  at  Skirls  has  arrived;  I  saw 
him  driving  a  fine  pair  of  horses  last  night,  at 
least  I  believe  it  was  he ;  but  I  soon  made 
myself  scarce,  you  may  be  sure,  and  did  not 
stop  to  look  long.  He  would  guess  what  I  was 
after  at  that  time  of  night  ;  no  honest  man 
would  be  likely  to  be  in  such  a  lonely  place  at 
such  an  hour."  He  said  the  word  Jwnest  in 
bitter  irony,  which  cut  into  his  wife's  heart  : 
both  she  and  he  hated  the  fact  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  head  up  before  the  world.  Then 
he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "Besides,  I  had  the  gun." 

"You  did  not  see  what  he  was  like?" 

"  No ;  the  carriage  was  going  at  a  rattling  pace, 
as  if  the  horses  were  a  bit  out  of  hand.  I  am 
told  he  is  a  hard  man,  especially  about  the 
game.  I  don't  blame  him  in  one  sense,  you 
know  ;  it  ought  to  be  looked  after.  The  way  it 
has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself  ever  since  we 
came  home  is  a  disgrace,  but  for  all  that  it  will 
go  hardly  with  me  if  I  am  caught." 

Maggie  clung  to  his  arm.  "  Oh  !  Alan,  I  wish 
you  would  give  it  up ;  I  wish  and  pray  you 
would!" 

Alan  looked  into  her  eyes  wistfully.  "How 
often  have  you  gone  hungry,  little  wife,*'  he 
said,  "and  the  boy;  how  many  more  times 
would  you  have  been  hungry— you  and  he— if 
I  had  not  gone  out  and  brought  in  something 
for  supper?" 

"It's  true,  Alan,  it's  true;  and  yet — and  yel 
I  hate  it,  and  I  dread  it  for  you." 

"You  don't  hate  it  more  than  I  do  at  times  : 
I  have  done  many  things  in  my  life  which  a  man 
might  not  be  altogether  proud  of.  but  never 
anything  the  law  could  take  hold  of  until  this 
temptation  eame  in  my  way.  Hut.  Qod  help 
me,  I  will  try  to  make  this  the  last  time:  to- 
morrow l  will  go  Southward  and  see  it'  anything 
can  begot  down  along.  If  that  is  so  we  shall 
have  to  move  our  home;  the  boy  will  miss  this 
place — he  loves  it  so.  having  never  known  any 
other." 

Mrs.  Brice  winced;  then  she  hardened  her 
heart.  "I  would  rather  have  it  that  way.  if 
only  you  get  work,  Alan,  than  vr<>  on  as  we  are. 
Must  you  go  bo-night? " 
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44 Yes;  I  shall  not  take  the  gun.  I  set  a  gin 
last  night  and  I  must  see  what  is  in  it ;  besides, 
if  any  one  found  it  suspicion  would  light  upon 
me  at  once.  It  is  nearly  as  safe  for  me  to  go  as 
to  remain  here." 

Once  again  the  man  kissed  his  wife,  then  went 
out,  shutting  the  door  of :  the  cottage  quietly 
behind  him. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  a  soft  radiance  was  still 
in  the  sky ;  there  was  sufficient  light  to  detect 
a  figure  moving  over  the  face  of  the  moor. 

Alan  had  the  best  part  of  two  miles  to  traverse 
before  reaching  his  destination,  that  was  why 
he  left  early ;  and  also,  he  wanted  to  get  it  over. 
"The  last  time,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself  as  a 
sort  of  refrain,  "the  very  last  time." 

Disappointment  and  despair  were  in  his  heart. 
At  the  worst  he  might  be  branded  as  a  thief, 
punished  with  imprisonment,  which  would  break 
his  wife's  heart;  at  the  best 
he  would  have  to  leave  the 
home  he  loved,  the  cottage  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  con- 
nected with  all  his  childish 
associations  and  memories. 
During  his  long  years  of  exile 
the  thoughts  and  hopes  of 
Alan  Brice  had  gone  back  to 
that  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
moor,  which  he  pictured  when 
separated  from  it  by  thousands 
of  miles. 

Now  he  skulked  along,  avoid- 
ing the  open  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, taking  advantage  of 
every  cover  which  presented 
itself,  making  the  way  longer 
by  devious  paths  when  a  short 
cut  would  have  exposed  him  to 
possible  observation. 

Darkness  came  on  apace  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  on  the 
road.  It  promised  to  be  a 
misty  night,  not  moonlight  as 
it  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
ago. 

At  length  Alan  came  to  the 
place  and  bent  over  the  trap — 
a  merciful  one,  for  a  heavy 
stone  was  so  arranged  that  it 
would  fall  instantly  on  any 
animal  which  disturbed  the 
delicate  arrangement  of 
threads. 

A  hare  had  been  caught. 
Alan  lifted  the  stone  and  took 
it  out;  as  he  did  so  a  voice 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
He  straightened  himself,  a 
startled  look  upon  his  face,  fear 
in  his  eyes — the  fear  of  the 
consequences,  the  fear  which 
a  brave  man  is  as  likely  to  feel 
as  a  coward. 

A  stern  voice  said— 


"What  are  you  doing  there?" 

Alan  could  see  no  one.  The  voice  came  from 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  under  the  trees ;  there 
its  was  pitch  dark,  while  he  himself  out  in  the 
open  was  probably  clearly  visible. 

What  could  he  answer?  What  he  was  doing 
was  Obvious  enough.  He  was  caught  red-handefl, 
and  if  evidence  was  wanted,  there  lay  the  dead 
hare  at  his  feet ! 

He  stood  waiting 

CHAPTER  XII. 
the  Head*keeper's  'Billet. 

After  a  long  pause,  or  at  any  rate  a  pause 
which  seemed  long  to  the  nerves  of  Alan  Brice, 
the  questioning  voice  went  on. 

"What  did  you  take  from  the  trap." 

"A  dead  hare." 

"You  set  the  trap?" 


Alan  looked  Into  her  eyes  wistfully."— Page  101. 
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"Last  night ;  the  animal  caught 
was  killed  instantly." 

Something  told  Alan  that  this 
was  his  one  small  plea  for  mercy ; 
the  instrument  which  he  had  used 
inflicted  no  torture,  no  prolonged 
agony,  as  do  the  majority  of  traps. 

"You  are  aware  you  are  commit- 
ting a  felony.  I  am  the  owner  of 
that  hare ;  if  I  chose  to  have  you 
arrested,  you  would  go  to  prison 
Without  doubt." 

"That  is  true,  sir;  I  am  depen 
dent  upon  your  mercy."  There  was 
a  curious  mixture  of  pride  and 
humility  in  Brice's  tone,  which  the 
hearer  readily  detected.  For  him- 
self he  wquld  have  asked  nothing ; 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  con- 
sequences, but  there  were  others 
to  be  considered ;  the  vision  of  wife 
and  child  was  insistent  before  the 
poacher's  eyes,  bringing  up  a  lump 
in  his  throat ;  he  knew  that  even  at 
this  moment  Maggie  was  longing 
for  his  return,  fearing  every  sound, 
imagining  footsteps,  praying*  per- 
haps, that  her  husband  would  be 
forgiven,  and  then  abandon,  as  he 
had  promised,  the  course  of  life  he 
had  started  on  reluctantly  from 
the  first. 

"I  saw  you  last  night,  and  if  I 
had  not  had  other  and  more  press- 
ing things  to  attend  to  should  have 
stopped  you,  with  your  gun  in  your 
hand,  and  I  expect  something  in  your  pocket 
which  would  have  been  evidence  against  you  as 
well.    Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  taken  out  a 
summons  this  morning." 

Again  there  was  no  answer. 

Oompton  went  on  :  "  I  have  a  powerful  pair 
of  field  glasses.  I  watched  for  you  from  the  hill 
at  the  back  of  Skirls;  I  saw  you  stealing  from 
point  to  point ;  I  guessed  you  were  making  for 
this  spot,  because  I  saw  the  smoke  of  your  gun 
coming  from  this  point  when  I  first  sighted  you 
yesterday.  My  horse  was  ready  saddled,  and  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  here  first." 

"It  seems  idle  to  say  so,  sir,  and  I  cannot  ex- 
pect you  to  believe  it,  but  this  was  to  be  my 
last  job ;  if  you  had  not  caught  me  to-night, 
you  would  never  have  had  the  chance." 

"Since  yesterday,"  Oompton  went  on  in  the 
same  tone,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Brice's  answer, 
"  I  learnt  something  about  you  ;  I  made  inquiries 
and  received  certain  information.  You  have  a 
wife  and  child." 

Brice  interrupted  :  "  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  for  their 
sakes  I  did  it,  first  and  last ;  I  can  get  no  work, 
and  they  go  hungry." 

"Is  that  sufficient  excuse  for.  taking  what 
doesn't  belong  to  you,  and  breaking  the  law  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  I  know  it  is  not;  but  1  want  you  to 
understand,  sir,  that  the  old  gentleman  who 


"  A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder."— Page  104 

lived  at  Skirls  cared  nothing  for  the  game— being 
an  invalid,  shut  up  in  the  house,  a  vegetarian  I 
believe.  My  cottage  is  at  the  edge  of  the  moor, 
it  belonged  to  my  father  before  me ;  I  used  to 
see  the  game  running  about,  or  roosting  in  the 
trees  ;  hares  would  come  into  my  cabbage  patch 
and  eat  up  what  I  was  growing  for  our  own  use. 
It  was  a  great  temptation,  sir;  I  began  with 

what  I  caught  in  my  plot,  and  then  "  ho 

broke  off. 

"I  understand.  Now,  there  is  something  else 
I  heard  about  you,  and  that  is  you  have  tried 
to  get  work  and  failed.  I  heard  the  whole  story 
fropi  an  impartial  witness,  and  I  think  you 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with." 

"  I  tried  for  work  again  this  very  day,  sir.  ami 
failed.  To-morrow  if  you  let  me  off.  I  will  go 
south,  where  my  story  is  not  known,  and  1  hope 
for  better  results." 

"You  mean  to  leave  your  home?" 

Brice  did  not  reply  :  he  had  a  choking  in  his 
throat. 

"  You  love  it,  I  dare  say  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir!" — the  tone  was  gruff, 
"  I  think  T  may  And  a  means  by  whirh  you 
may  remain  where  you  are." 

Bride  oould  almost  bear  the  beating  of  his 

heart,  and  his  breath  OOming  and  going.  "  1 
don't  understand  you,  sir." 
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"I  am  not  like  my  predecessor  at  Skirls;  I 
am  a  sportsman ;  I  want  the  game  well  looked 
after.  I  intend  to  try  my  hand  at  rearing  animals 
and  birds  from  other  countries  ;  I  shall  Want  a 
head-keeper,  with  perhaps  others  under  him.  I 
think  I  shall  offer  you  the  post.  If  I  do  this, 
will  you  be  faithful?" 

"Faithful!    I  would  slave  for  you." 

"I  believe  it.  You  may  consider  yourself 
engaged;  I  will  arrange  terms  later." 

Brice  was  overwhelmed.  He  put  his  hands  to 
his  eyes  for  a  moment,  lie  was  ashamed  to  find 
tears  had  come  into  them,  tears  of  joy,  gratitude, 
and  thanksgiving.  If  Maggie  were  praying  for 
him,  as  at  that  moment  she  was— her  prayers 
were  answered. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  Alan 
started,  then,  looking  up,  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Compton. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  me  before?"  Philip 
asked. 

Brice  looked  him  over,  respectfully,  but  with 
a  searching  glance ;  presently  he  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever 
seen  you." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Singapore  ?  " 

"  Singapore  !  yes,  sir,  once,  for  three  days  ;  I 
was  super-cargo  on  board  a 'Dutch  vessel,  calling 
at  the  port  for  sago,  and  loading  for  Holland." 

"That  would  be  about  twelve  years  ago  ? " 

"  About  that,  sir,"  Brice  said,  after  some  con- 
sideration. 

Compton  had  kept  his  hand  on  the  poacher's 
shoulder,  now  he  took  it  off,  and  held  it  put 
to  him.  "  I  have  wanted  to  shake  your  hand  for 
twelve  years  ! "  he  said. 

The  gesture  was  unmistakable.  Brice,  utterly 
bewildered,  took  the  proffered  hand.  Compton 
shook  it  till  the  hand  he  grasped  almost  ached. 

"Alan  Brice!  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
the  world  over ;  now  I  have  found  you !  You 
saved  my  life.  Do  you  remember  one  night  an 
Englishman  being  set  upon  by  four  lascars,  who^ 
took  him  unawares,  and  knocked  him  down  be- 
fore he  could  defend  himself  ?  His  life  would 
have  been  forfeited  if  you  had  not  come  up  in 
the  nick  of  time ;  you  knocked  down  two  of  the 
assailants,  the  others  fled.  Some  friends  of  mine, 
from  whom  I  had  parted  a  short  time  before, 
came  up.  You  told  them  your  name  ;  I  was  car- 
ried to  the  hospital,  where  I  lay  with  a  broken 
head  for  the  best  part  of  a  month.  When  I  was 
better,  I  had  all  kinds  of  inquiries  made,  but  could 
learn  nothing  of  you ;  I  never  heard  your  name 
again  until  Miss  Lefroy  mentioned  it  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Bless  her,  she  is  an  angel." 
Perhaps  Philip  Comptbn  preferred  her  as  she 
was,  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  he  did  not 

say  so. 

He  said,  instead,  "There  is  another  matter 
I  want  to  tell  you  :  I  was  not  a  rich  man  in  those 
days,  but  I  felt  I  owed  you  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  I  hoped  one  day  to  pay.  I  deposited  a 
hundred  pounds  in   the  Mercantile  Bank,  at 


Singapore,  of  which  a  friend  of  mine  is  the 
Manager ;  I  arranged  it  should  stand  there,  with 
interest,  until  either  you  or  I  claimed  it.  Now 
that  I  have  found  you  I  will  communicate  with 
my  Bankers  in  London,  and  have  capital  and 
interest  transferred  to  you." 

"I  don't  know  What  to  say,  sir  ;  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  good  luck  coming  to  one  man,  all 
at  once  ! " 

Compton  laughed  :  "I  am  so  glad,"  he  said  ; 
"and  you  will  like  to  go  home  and  tell  your 

wife?" 

"That  I  shall,  sir,"  Brice  exclaimed  fervently. 

"Well,  fetch  my  horse;  it  is  tethered  round 
the  corner ;  we  will  go  part  of  the  way  to- 
gether." 

Brice  was  moving  away  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. 

"  Put  that  hare  in  your  pocket,"  Compton  sug- 
gested, "it  is  no  good  leaving  it  here;  besides, 
if  any  one  else  found  it,  I  might  have  to  explain 
by  what  chapter  of  accidents  I  got  my  new  head- 
keeper  ! " 

"  I  feel  ashamed  to  take  it  home,  sir." 
"Tell  Mrs.  Brice  I  sent  it  to  her ;  my  first  gift 
of  game,  not  the  last,  by  any  means,  I  hope." 

CHAPTER  XIII.    A  Fotgetten  Debt. 

Margaret  Brice  never  forgot  that  night ;  the 
experiences,  nearly  all  of  them  mental,  which 
she  passed  through  were  burnt  into  her  memory 
—darkness  and  light,  anxiety  and  joy,  depression 
and  exultation. 

She  had  seen  her  husband  go  out  with  anxiety 
in  her  eyes  and  foreboding  in  her  heart.  He  had 
promised  that  it  should  be  the  last  time  for 
poaching,  and  somehow  she  felt  that  the  deci- 
sion on  this  point  would  not  rest  with  him,  but 
would  be  taken  out  of  his  hands ;  if  that  were 
the  case  it  would  almost  certainly  mean  dis- 
grace, ruin,  punishment.  It  would  mean  he 
would  be  caught  in  an  act  which  brought  him 
within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

Maggie  moved  about  the  house  restlessly ;  she 
laid  supper  on  the  table  with  its  frugal  equip- 
ment long  before  it  was  needed  ;  she  fancied  she 
heard  her  boy  stir  overhead,  moaning  in  his 
sleep.  She  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  him, 
holding  a  candle  which  she  shaded  with  the 
other  hand  so  that  only  sufficient  light  fell  upon 
his  face  for  her  to  ascertain  if  his  eyes  were 
open  or  not.  Thus  bending  over,  she  was  struck 
with  the  child's  resemblance  to  his  father:  she 
said  to  herself,  "  Freddy  must  be  the  moral  of 
what  his  father  was  at  the  same  age."  Alan,  in 
all  probability,  had  slept  as  a  child  in  that  very 
room,  with  the  sloping  roof  under  the  eaves. 
How  much  he  had  gone  through  since  !  What 
would  be  the  future  of  the  boy?  She  peered 
into  the  darkness  of  that  future  with  anxious 
eyes.  Would  he  ever  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
Alan  was  his  father  ? 

Freddy  was  asleep,  of  that  there  was  no 
doubt ;  he  was  breathing  quietly.  She  knelt  by 
the  bed  and  prayed— prayed  for  tho  two  she 
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loved  so  much— for  the  father,  "that  he  might 
come  back  to  her  untouched,  unhurt,  and  leave 
behind  him  for  ever  the  dark  and  devious  path- 
way he  had  been  following  of  late for  the 
ehiid,  "that  God  would  watch  over  him  and 
make  him  a  true .  and  good  man " ;  for  them 
all,  "that  they  might  be  brought  through  their 
time  of  stress  and  difficulty  into  a  quiet  haven 
of  peace  and  prosperity." 

She  rose  from  her  knees  refreshed,  and  taking 
the  candle,  went  downstairs,  J  blowing  *  it  out 
as  she  descended.    She.  glanced  at  the  wooden 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
living  room ;  it  was  nearly 
time  for  her  husband  to 
return  ;  she  knew  he  had 
not  taken  the  gun,  and 
only  intended  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the 
trap,  coming 
straight  back. 

She  went  to  the 
front  door  and 
opened  it,  and 
Avas  surprised  to 
feel  a  damp  mist 
blowing  into  her 
face,  making  her 
rough.  When 
Alan  had  i  gone 
out  the  night  had 
been  clear ;  now 
moor,  and  wood 
were  obscured  by 
a  thick  wet  film, 
impenetrable  to 
the  eyes,  chill  as 
a  breath  of  win- 
ter. 

She  shuddered 
slightly,  then 
closed  the  door. 

Alan  knew 
every  yard  of  the 
moor  —  no  one 
better — yet  even 
he  might  well  be 
at  fault  in  finding 
his  way  on  such  a 
n  i  g  h  t..  Anew 
anxiety  took  the 
place  of  the  old : 

supposing  he  took  a  wrong  direction,  a  false 
turn:,  the  cliff-edge  was  not  so  very  far  away ! 
There  was  more  than  one  story  extant  in  the 
district  of  shepherds  falling  headlong  down  the 
cliff,  and  meeting  with  a  terrible  end,  on  just 
such  a  night. 

Maggie  took  the  lamp  from  the  table  and  put 
it  in  the  window,  drawing  Up  the  blind  to  the 
top.  .She  thought  it  might  be  a  beacon-light, 
but  doubted  if  it,  could  be  seen  further  than  the 
small  enclosure  which  Alan  cultivated  near  the 

cottage. 

Moments  dragged  on  :  an   hour  passed.  He 


"She  went 
upstairs  and  looked  at  him 
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ought  to  have  been  home  long  ago.  No  sound 
of  footsteps  broke  the  stillness  outside. 

Maggie  went  to  the  door  again  and  opened  if 
a  hundred  times,  only  to  be  met  on  each  occa- 
sion by  the  same  blank  wall  of  scudding  mist, 
driven  by  the  sea-wind. 

Hark!  What  was  that?  Surely  some  one 
was  coming  ! '  She  sprang  to  the  door  once  more 
and  flung  it  open. 

A  minute  later  her  husband  was  in  her  arms. 
They  embraced  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
for  months,  she  clinging  to  him,  he  pressing  her 
to  his  chest  and  kissing  her  bended  head. 

"  I  was  so  i  afraid,"  she  said.  As  she 
spoke  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks— tears 
of  relief  from  fear.  "You  are  so  late, 
1  wondered  what  had  happened  to  you !  " 

He  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist 
and  led  her  to  the  fireplace,  in  which  a 
small  peat  fire  was  burning.  Here  he 
stood  steaming,  his  clothing  soaked 
with  moisture  as  if  he  had  been  through 
a  heavy  rain. 

"  I  have  been  to  Skirls,"  he  said. 

"To  Skirls  ! 
Why  ?  " 

"  I  had  to  show 
I    the  new  laird.  Mr. 
I    Oompton,  home. 
When    the  mist 
came  on  it  was 
impossible  for 
him  to   find  his 
way.     I   led  his 
cob  right   up  to 
'    the  gate  before  1 
could  come  back 
to    you."    He  took 
both  his  wife's  hands 
in  his  own  before  going 
on.     "Maggie,    dear,  1 
have  some  splendid  news 
for  you,  the  best  you  have 
ever  heard  :  can  you  bear 
it,  little  woman  ?  " 

"Tell  me,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"Mr.  Compter,  was  out 
looking  for  me:  he  saw 
me  take  a  hare  from  my 
trap." 

"Oh!     Alan!"  She 
staggered  back,  but  he  held  her  tightly. 

"Don't  be  frightened  !  He  knew  all  about  Us, 
he  had  heard  all  our  story  from  Miss  Moira  :  he 
forgave  me — and  not  only  forgave  me.  but  pro 
mised  me  the  place  of   hi->  head -keeper." 

"Not  really?   He  must  be  a  kind  gentleman/ 

"Yes;  but  he  could  be  the  other  thing,  if  he 

wanted  to;  there  is  something  more.    What  do 

you  think  ?  He  said  that  I  once  saved  his  life  a1 
Singapore,  twelve  or  t  hirteen  years  ago.  1  had 
quite  forgotten  it.  1  did  not  do  much,  realh  : 
some  Lascars  had  Set  upon  an  Englishman  :  1 
knocked  two  of  them  down,  and  the  others  rau 
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Moira  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm."— Page  107 


off  ;  then  some  of  his  friends  came  up,  and  took 
charge  of  him.  I  sailed  next  day,  and  never  gave 
the  matter  a  thought  from  that  time  till  just 
now." 

"How  did  he  know  it  was  you?" 

"His  friends  asked  my  name.  When  Miss 
Moira  mentioned  it,  he  recognized  it  to  be  the 
same.  What  do  you  think  he  said  ?  He  had  put 
a  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank  at  Singapore  for 
his  benefactor—  that's  me  ;  fancy  me  being  a 
benefactor  to  anybody.  The  money  is  still  there 
with  all  the  interest ;  Mr.  Compton  will  get  it 
transferred,  and  we  shall  have  it.  Think  what 
times  you  and  I  and  Freddy  will  have  with  more 
money  than  we  know  what  to  do  with !  " 

Maggie's  answer  was  to  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kiss  him  again  and  again,  while 
tears  still  fell  down  her  face. 

On  the  following  evening  Mary  Monteith  was 
due  to  arrive  at  the  little  station  of  Scoiner,  at 
six  o'clock.  Mr.  Lefroy  drove  the  white  pony 
with  Moira  in  the  carriage  to  receive  her.  They 
were  not  the  only  ones,  for  Dr.  Stanton  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  over  breakfast  to  do  the  same. 
Compton  arranged  to  drive  him,  taking  the  horses 
which  had  so  nearly  caused  a  disaster  two  nights 
previously  ;  now  they  were  quiet  enough. 

The  barouche  passed  the  small  pony-carriage 


on  the  in- 
cline lead- 
ing to  the 
station,  both 
gentlemen 
raising  their 
hats  to  Moira 
and  her 
father. 

Scoiner 
station  was  a 
t  er  minus, 
standing 
alone  some 
distance 
from  an  y 
houses,  with 
the  lisliing- 
t  o  w  n  ship 
down  below 
at  the  head 
of  the  bay. 
It  was  a 
single  line, 
and  the  in- 
frequent 
trains  were 
to  be  seen 
nearly  two 
miles  before 
they  arrived. 

Compton 
handed  the 
reins  to  the 
groom,  D  r . 
Stanton  had 
already 

alighted ;  the  two  friends  stood  together  as  the 
pony-trap  drove  up. 

As  yet  there  was  no  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing train. 

The  station-master,  seeing  the  arrivals,  came 
out ;  he  saluted  the  party  and  said — 

"  The  train  is  half  an  hour  late  to-day,  owing 
to  some  delay  on  the  Hue ;  it  often  happens  when 
the  express  north  is  heavily  loaded." 

Moira  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Philip  Compton,  while  Dr.  Stanton  was  telling 
Mr.  Lefroy  the  improvement  made  in  the  small 
patient  with  whom  he  had  sat  all  night. 

Compton  and  Moira  paced  along  together  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff. 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  Mr.  Compton, "she 
said  when  they  were  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  others. 

"Thank  me!  for  what?" 

"For  all  you  have  done.  Margaret  Brice  came 
to  tell  me  to-day  ;  I  never  saw  any  one  look  so 
happy,  and  she  is  so  full  of  gratitude  to  you." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  the  whole  story  ?  " 

"Yes,  all  that  Alan  Brice  told  her." 

"Well,  you  see,  the  gratitude  should  be  on  my 
side,  for  I  had  been  owing  that  debt  for  twelve 
years." 

"You  have  paid  it  in  full,  and  you  have  given 
that  man  a  new  start  in  life." 
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Moira  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  Compton 
looked  at  her  glowing  face. 

"I  am  mOre  than  glad,"  he  said  quietly,  after 
a  while,  "  to  be  able  ito  do  a  little ;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  lived  rather  a  selfish  life." 

"I  don't  believe  that." 

"  It's  true,  all  the  same ;  first  Dr.  Stanton,  and 
now  you,  Miss  Moira,  have  taken  me  in  hand, 
and  I  feel  how  much  good  you  have  done  me." 

She  laughed,  showing  her  pretty  white  teeth. 
"  Fancy  saying  I  have  ■  taken  you  in  hand,'  Mr. 
Compton — I,  an  unsophisticated  girl." 

"Yet  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless  ;  I  have  learnt  a 
lesson  from  you ;  I  am  learning,  I  mean  to  learn, 
yet  more,  if  you  will  let  me." 

f '  I  shall  have  to  set  up  a  school,"  Moira  laughed. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  jealous  of  the  other 
pupils,  especially  of  that  fellow  over  on  the  island 
there,  if  he  is  to  be  one  of  them ! " 

Moira's  face  clouded :  "  I  hope  you  and  he  will 


never  cross  one  another's  paths  ;  I  think  he  could 
be  very  dangerous:  there  is  a  strain  of  some- 
thing like  insanity  in  his  blood,  my  father  says." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted; the  train  was  signalled. 

Moira  and  Compton  went  to  the  entrance,  and 
so  on  to  the  platform ;  Dr.  Stanton  was  there 
already,  standing  a  little  apart  by  himself. 

Philip  would  have  gone  to  him,  but  Moira  laid 
a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Let  your  friend  greet  Miss  Monteith  first," 
she  suggested. 

"Yes,  of  course;  he  knows  her,  and  we  do 
not,"  Compton  assented. 

Moira  smiled  to  herself ;  men  do  not  see  every- 
thing; there  was  a  look  on  Dr.  Stanton's  face, 
as  he  watched  the  train  approach,  which  Moira 
had  interpreted. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Cricket  and  the  ® 
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KOT  very  long  ago  I  read  in  a  certain  paper 
an  article  summing  up  the  play  in  the 
first  of  the  "test  matches "  played  last 
winter  in  Australia,  and  I  came  upon 
these  words:  "The  deciding  point  in  the  match 
came  when  Mead  was  run  out."  The  result  of 
the  match  had  for  some  while  been  hanging  in 
the  balance,  but  the  turning  point  came  when 
Mead  was  run  out,  and  as  a  result  England  were 
decisively  defeated.  Evidently  there  had  been 
a  false  call,  and  the  result  of  this  one  false  call 
was  defeat.  Truly  at  cricket  much  depends  on 
the  call ;  a  right  call  may  mean  victory,  where  a 
false  call  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  match.  A 
man  who  is  well  set  and  who  is  hardly  likely  bo 
be  got  out  by  his  opponents  for  a  long  while, 


Game  of  Life. 


No.  III.   "  BUN  OUT." 

By  the  Rev.  0.  K.  SWINBURNE,  P1.3. 

may  be  run  out  by  one  of  his  own  side — by  one 
false  call. 

•  •  * 

And  it  is  so  in  the  game  of  life.  Would  that 
we  could  realize  better  the  Importance  of  the 
call  we  give  or  listen  to  in  the  momentous  M  best 
match"  in  Which  we  all,  whether  We  like  it  01 
not,  are  forced  to  play. 

In  our  preceding  papers  we  have  Been  how  life 
is  a  "test  match,"  played  on  the  Held  of  this 

world— Man  r.  the  Pevil.  Man  has  to  guard 
the  three  stumps  of  religion,  honour,  and  manli- 
ness with  their  two  hails  of  truth  and  purity,  and 
the  devil  is  ever  try  fag  to  gel  him  bowled  out  by 

knocking  these  down,  or  BlSC  cither  to  get  him 
I  bumped  (1.0,  through  walking  QUI  Ol  lu^  ground 
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into  temptation),  or  caught  out  (i.e.  by  pride — not 
keeping  the  ball  along  the  ground),  or  leg  before 
(i.e.  by  putting  self  in  the  way),  or  else  run  out. 

I.  Run  Out. 

It  is  this  last  way  of  getting  out  we  would 
consider  this  month. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  be  run 
out.  We  may  be  drawn  out  of  our  ground  and 
run  out  through  the  bad  call  of  a  fellow  player, 
or  we  may  either  run  ourselves  out,  or  our  fellow 
batsmen,  by  a  false  call  of  our  own. 

Can  you  not  see  of  what  the  "  call  "  in  cricket 
is  a  parable  in  the  game  of  life.  The  call  stands 
lor  influence.  It  is  by  the  evil  influence  of 
others  that  we  are  enticed  out  of  our  crease 
when  it  is  not  safe  to  come  out  (i.e.  when  it  calls 
us  from  the  narrow  way) ;  and  by  the  false  call 
of  influence  we  are  run  out.  It  is  by  the  bad 
influence  that  we  exert  over  others  that  they, 
too,  meet  with  the  sad  verdict  which  closes  an 
innings— run  out.  By  evil  influence  many  a  man 
whom  the  devil  otherwise  would  not  get  out  is 
led  to  spiritual  ruin.  The  false  call  of  a  friend 
has  written  up  over  his  life  those  two  words 
which  mean  so  much — "run  out."  In  the  three 
parables  of  the  lost  in  St.  Luke  xv.,  we  have 
beautifully  brought  before  us  three  kinds  of  lost 
souls.  In  the  first  the  sheep  wanders  thought- 
lessly away  and  is  missed;  in  the  second  the 
coin  drops  helplessly  from  its  owner's  hand  and 
is  lost  through  no  fault  of  its  oicn ;  and  in  the 
parable  of  the  lost  son  we  are  told  of  one  who 
deliberately  strayed  and  of  his  own  free  will  was 
lost.  The  second  parable  illustrates  the  case  of 
one  who  is  "run  out"  by  his  friend's  false  call. 
The  third  one  who  runs  himself  out. 

Players  in  the  game  of  life  need  to  realize 
more  the  importance  of  influence. 

II.  Instances  of  Run  Out. 

Shall  we  for  a  moment  leave  the  realm  of 
abstract  and  come  to  concrete  cases  of  those 
who  in  the  game  of  life  are  run  out  ? 

(a)  Immorality  leads  to  many  cases  of  run 
out.  When  one  realizes  that  there  are  at  least 
100, 000  women  in  England  whose  lives  are  short- 
ened by  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  who,  though 
in  early  youth,  are  only  permitted  to  live  about 
seven  years  more — seven  years  of  a  living  death 
—just  to  gratify  the  sin  of  men,  it  is  forcibly 
brought  home  to  one  how  false  the  call  of  the 
stronger  partner  often  is,  and  how  many  are 
the  cases  of  "run  out"  thereby.  Where  a  man 
leads  a  woman  into  sin  he  is  giving  a  "bad  call," 
and  the  result  for  the  wretched  lassie  will  be 
"  run  out." 

(6)  Drink  leads  to  many  cases  of  "  run  out." 
Every  eight  minutes  some  one  is  dying  as  a 
result  of  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol.  Eng- 
land's drink  bill  is  £160,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
£100,000,000  is  spent  by  the  working  classes  ;  or 
on  an  average  5s.  a  working  class  home.  When 
you  consider  what  this  means — the  poverty,  the 
suffering  to  innocent  children,  the  disease,  the 
crime,  the  insanity — you  may  realize  how  many 


false  calls  are  made,  and  how  many  are  run  out 
thereby.  "Come  and  have  a  drink,"  is  often  a 
"bad  call"  to  a  weaker  brother. 

(c)  Betting  leads  to  many  cases  of  run  out. 
Suicide  and  crime  are  commonly  attributable  to 
betting  and  gambling.  To  how  many  has  "  I 
will  give  you  a  good  tip  for  a  winner  "  proved  to 
ba  a  false  call  by  which  they  have  been  run  out. 

(d)  Laughter  leads  to  many  cases  of  run  out. 
How  many  a  weak  character  has  been  laughed 
out  of  religion  because  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  mockery.  From  the  time  when  St.  Peter 
could  not  face  the  jeer  of  a  little  servant  maid, 
there  have  been  strong  physical  men  like  him, 
but  without  his  later  courage  and  repentance, 
who  have  shrunk  before  a  mere  scoffing  laugh. 
TO  some  a  laugh  has  meant  the  giving  up  first  of 
all  of  prayer,  then  of  Holy  Communion,  then  of 
attendance  at  church,  and  the  start  of  a  down- 
hill course,  and  that  laugh  was  the  false  call 
which  led  to  their  "run  out." 

(e)  Lack  of  a  helping  hand  leads  to  many  cases 
of  run  out.  Many  fail  in  life  simply  because 
there  is  none  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  and  a 
firm  true  call. 

III.  How  to  Avoid  a  "  Run  Out  "  Verdict. 

(a)  If  you  consider  your  partner's  call  obviously 
wrong,  say  "  No  "  at  once.  Do  not  dally  or  hesi- 
tate, for  hesitation  means  the  loss  of  some  one's 
wicket.  I  have  often  seen  cases  where  one  has 
called  for  a  run  when  there  was  not  a  run.  The 
other,  realizing  the  danger,  has  started,  then 
hesitated,  then  perhaps  said  "No,"  and  one  ha» 
been  run  out.  Had  he  at  once  firmly  said  "No," 
the  loss  of  the  wicket  would  have  been  avoided. 

So  in  the  game  of  life,  if  your  friend  gives  you 
a  wrong  call  and  attempts  to  influence  you  for 
evil,  do  not  so  much  as  leave  your  crease,  do  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  firmly  say  "  No." 

Pontius  Pilate  heard  the  wrong  call,  but  he 
had  not  the  courage  at  once,  and  once  and  for  all, 
to  say  "No,"  and  so  his  verdict  of  "run  out"  is 
repeated  day  by  day  at  this  present  time — "  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate." 

(6)  Be  very  careful  in  your  own  call.  The  true 
cricketer  knows  how  his  heart  sinks  when  some 
one  else  (particularly  if  that  some  one  is  well 
set)  is  run  out  through  his  bad  call;  and  the 
human  heart  should  sink  to  its  very  lowest  depths 
when  it  realizes  that  through  its  evil  influence 
some  other  soul  has  been  "run  out"  in  the  game 
of  life. 

Oh,  fellow  player  in  the  game  of  life,  realize 
the  power  of  influence.  "No  man  liveth  unto 
himself."  You  are  your  brother's  keeper.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  depends  on  you  whether  he  will 
keep  his  wicket  intact.  The  safety  of  his  wicket 
to  a  certain  degree  depends  on  your  call.  There 
must  be  more  than  one  runner  to  get  a  run  in 
cricket.  One  must  call  and  the  other  immedi- 
ately obey  or  else  say  "No."  But  the  point  is 
the  caller  does  affect  the  other  :  and  just  so  in 
life.  All  our  life  we  are  "calling"  others  by 
our  influence.     We  cannot  help  it.    Our  life  is  a 
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sermon,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.   Christ  showed 

us  how  we  should  call.    "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 

world."    "Let  your  light  shine."    We  are  all 

like  St.  John  the  Baptist's  "voice,"  calling  to 

others.    We  must  influence  for  good  or  evil 

those  we  come  in  contact  with,  for  so  were  we 

made.    Aristotle  declared  that  man  is  "  a  soci- 

ahle   animal,    meant  to 

live  in  a  society."  Christ 

formed    a    society  —  His 

Church — which  was  to  be 

the  Body,  of  which  He  was 

to  be  the  Head,  and  of 

which  one  man  now  could 

not  suffer  without  all  the 

others  suffering  too,  any 

more  than   you   can  cut 

your  finger   off  without 

your  body  feeling  it.  So 

our  call  affects  more  than 

we  perhaps  imagine,  and 

believe  me,  the  influence 

of    our   call   can  never 

be  destroyed.  How 

blessed  is  this  fact  if  our 

call  is  good,  how  awful  if 

it  is  evil.    Just  think,  you 

cannot  even  destroy  one 

drop  of  water.    Can  you 

expect  then  to  destroy  the 

effect  of  one  action  ?  Take 

one  little  drop  of  water, 

containing  as  it  does  mil- 
lions of  molecules.  Science 
tells  us  this  is  absolutely 
indestructible.  That  drop 
of  water  probably  existed 
thousands  of  years  before 
man  appeared  on  the 
earth.  It  was  working 
then,  it  is  working  to-day, 
and  it  will  work  while  this 
earth  lasts;  you  cannot 
destroy  it.  Perhaps  you 
throw  it  in  the  fire,  and 
you  think  you  have  anni- 
hilated it ;  but  not  so ;  it 
ascends  as  invisible  water- 
vapour,  upward,  and  ever 
upward,  till  it  is  united 
with  countless  other  drops 
and  becomes  visible  as  a 
cloud.  Thence  it  descends 
as  rain  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  and  flows  down  to  a 
river,  and  so  on  and  on  till 
it  reaches  the  sea,  where 
it  is  drawn  up  by  the  sun. 
Then  it  descends  again,  this 
time,  perhaps,  as  snow 
on  some  high  mountain, 
where  it  remains  for 
many  a  day  slowly  work* 
ing  downwards  as  part  of 
a  glacier,  till  at  length 


it  descends  far  .enough  into  the  valley  to  melt 
under  the  warmer  influences,  when  by  the  same 
old  process  it  reaches  the  sea.  Again'  it  falls  as 
rain.  But  it  never  rests.  This  time  some  of  the 
drop  falls  on  a  leaf  and  the  leaf  sucks  it  in,  some 
falls  on  a  blade  of  grass  and  is  drawn  up  by 
the  grass,  while  an  insect  drinks  the  rest.  You 
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would  say  it  is  now  destroyed  :  but  no ;  still  it 
works  on  unrestingly — from  the  leaf,  the  grass, 
the  insect,  it  rises  again  to  the  clouds.  Next 
time  we  will  imagine  it  fell  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
and  so  into  the  water  tub ;  from  here  it  may  be 
used  to  help  in  the  washing  of  clothes,  and  then 
afterwards  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  roots  of  a 
fruit  tree.  But  the  water  is  soon  purified  and 
passes  into  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  It  is  eaten — 
and  then  surely  it  is  destroyed  ?  No,  it  passes 
from  the  eater  as  moisture  in  his  mouth  as  he 
speaks,  and  either  passes  straight  out  of  the 
window  or  else  rests  as  a  drop  on  the  cold  pane 


till  it  is  drawn  up  to  the  sky  again.  And  so 
through  countless  centuries  does  this  single 
drop  of  water  perform  its  ceaseless  work,  and 
nothing  can  destroy  it. 

Oh  fellow  player,  player  in  the  game  of  life, 
when  you  "call"  another  by  your  daily  influ- 
ence, think  of  this.  The  effect  of  your  call 
either  for  good  or  bad  can  no  more  be  destroyed 
than  that  drop  of  water. 

If  players  could  only  realize  this  more  clearly 
there  would  be  less  "run  outs"  in  the  game  of 
life,  and  the  devil  would  claim  less  wickets  and 
fewer  triumphs  than  he  does  to-day. 


Tune:-"  GOLDEN  GATES.' 

Maestoso 


Words  and  Music  by  ALFRED  SMYTHE. 
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With  -  out,     the   King    of    Glo  -  ry   waits  —  The  Lord  of    Life  and    Ma  -  jes  -  ty, 
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The  Lord  of    Hosts,  be-hold  and  see  !    The  Go  1    of     Bat  -  tie, 


Eternal  Doors,  exalted  be  ; 

Your  heads  on  high  lift  up  ye  Gates  ; 
The  Lord  Almighty — this  is  He 

Who  graciously  upon  you  waits. 
Lift  up  your  heads  on  high,  ye  Gates — 

Ye  Doors  of  Immortality  ; 
It  is  your  King  without,  Who  waits, 

Who  Was,  and  Is,  and  Is-to-Be. 


Lift  up,  O  Church  of  Christ,  thy  gates  ! 

With  lamps,  well  trimmed,  arise  and  see, 
Thy  Bridegroom  comes,  and  on  thee  waits — 

The  Lamb  of  God,  He  comes  to  thee. 
Lift  up  your  heads  on  high,  ye  Gates  ; 

Throw  open  wide  your  Doors,  for  He 
Who  bought  us  with  His  blood  awaits — : 

Thy  Life  through  all  eternity. 


$  Red  Cettei^  O  fl 
Gburebi  Rew?s.  j 


Lychgati 


An  All-Sussex  Lychgate.— South  wick  Parish  Church, 
in  Sussex,  possesses  a  beautiful  modern  lychgate, 
erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  C.  Capei,  by  his  widow. 
This  memorial  has  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  wholly  a  Sussex  product.  The  material  of  the  gate  is 
Sussex  oak,  taken  chiefly  from  the  region  of  Ashdown 
Forest.  The  gate  was  designed  by  a  well-known  Lewes 
architect,  and  constructed  at  the  same  town  by  skilled 
craftsmen.  The  ironwork  was  also  made  at  Lewes  by  a 
local  blacksmith,  and  the  copper  plate  on  which  the  dedi- 
cation is  inscribed  was  likewise  made  at  the  county  town. 
The  carved  cross  surmounting  the  gate  was  executed  at 
the  Mayfield  School  of  Woodcarving.  Under  the  eaves 
are  two  boards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions,  carved  with  incised  letters  :  "  Enter 
into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,"  and  "Make  them  to  be 
numbered  with  Thy  saints."       *+■  P.  Jeater. 


Tfcrighter  Churchyards.— In  { 

narishioners,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 


a  communication  to  his 
parishioners,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  A.  Back,  vicar  of  Berks- 
well,  suggests  that  churchyards  should  be  brightened  by 
flowers.  "In  visiting  a  church  in  South  Warwickshire 
last  month,"  he  says,  "  I  was  struck  by  the  roses 
which  lined  the  paths.  There  were  roses  of  the 
best  sorts,  and  they  were  growing  most  luxuri 
antly.  I  thought  perhaps  the  churchwar 
dens  or  the  rector  were  great  rose-growers  ; 
I  was  informed,  however,  that  the  rosea 
were  all  given  by  parishioners,  who  i 
took  a  pride  in  giving  the  best  they 
could."  ■*•     E.  Evans. 

Tturled  in  the  Wall.— At  Brigstock 
^  Church,  Northamptonshire,  there 
is  current  this  curious  conundrum  :  A 
man  was  buried  in  the  parish,  but 
neit  her  in  the  church  nor  out  of  it,  nor 
in  the  churchyard.  Where  was  he 
buried?  It  appears  that  a  coflin  was 
discovered,  during  the  renovation  of 
the  church,  in  the  wall,  and,  of)  the 
advice  of  the  architect,  an  arch  WM 
oroctcd  over  it  at  a  cost,  of  £20.  Tlio 
lid  of  the  stone  coffin  can  be  noon  just 
abovo  the  ground.     ♦        ♦  ♦ 


Achievement  in  Church  Lighting  ! — For  a 

long  time  in  the  annals  of  Watford  Parish  Church 
there  was  no  evening  service,  the  chief  objection  being 
the  risk  of  fire  to  which  the  church  would  be  exposed 
if  gas  were  adopted ;  the  dirty,  guttering  old  candle 
was  therefore  introduced,  and  the  effect  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  local  chronicler—"  What  was  then 
thought  by  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  a  great 
achievement  in  church  lighting  would  be  laughed  at 
now  as  a  most  ludicrous  spectacle.  Fancy  a  tin  can- 
dle-socket in  a  round  dish  about  four  inches  across 
with  a  tapering  stem  about  three  inches  long  under- 
neath, and  you  have  before  you  the  candlestick  used 
when  Watford  Church  was  first  lit  for  evening  service. 
Holes  were  bored  with  a  gimlet  in  the  top  of  the  high 
pews,  and  one  of  these  primitive  candlesticks  contain- 
ing a  composite  candle  stuck  in  each  hole.  The  candles 
were  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  apart,  probably  for 
economy's  sake,  that  not  half  the  congregation  could 
see  anything  in  their  books.  The  lighting  and  ex- 
tinguishing of  these  candles  was  quite  a  work  for  the 
beadle  to  whom  it  was  assigned;  a  pair  of  steps  was 
used  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  lights 
could  be  extinguished  much  quicker  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  which  were  furnished  him ;  and  his  last  duty 
was  to  walk  all  over  the  church  after  the  lights  were 
out  to  see  if  any  sparks  were  visible.  Quite  a  com- 
motion sometimes  occurred  when  a  candle  had  so 
seriously  guttered  that  a  lady's  dress  or  bonnet,  or 
gentleman's  coat,  was  in  danger  of  getting  a  grease  spot 
on  it,  and  the  beadle,  who  walked  about  snuffers  in  hand, 
observing  the  offending  candle  would  fetch  his  steps,  and 
mounting  them,  adjust  the  wick  with  his  snuffers,  or, 
when  the  candle  was  so  situated  that  he  could  not  use  the 
steps,  he  would  open  the  pew  door  and  stand  on  one  of  the 
seats  to  put  the  wick  right,  causing  quite  a  pause  in  the 
service."  ♦  .     ♦         Miss  C.  M.  Porter. 

ews  Reserved  for  Nations.— Some  of  the  leading  men 
in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  have  raised  a  fund  tc 
set  apart  for  five  years  the  best  pew  in  the  church  for  the 
English  visitors  who,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  find  their  way  to 
the  scene  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  s  historic  ministry.  An 
English  flag  has  been  placed  under  a  glass  cover,  and  a 
plate  bearing  the  words  "Reserved  for  English  visitors" 
has  been  attached  to  the  pew.  As  is  well  known,  a  pew  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  is  thus  reserved  for  American 
visitors.  R,  C.  Page. 

Good  Churchman —A  distinguished  politician  in 
explaining  his  religious  standpoint  declared:— 
"My  great-grandfather  was  born  in 
the  Church  of  England,  married 
'of  England,  and 
buried  in  a  Church  of  Kngland 
graveyard.   And  so  was 
Mary  Pollock. 


Nurled  la  tlic  Wall 
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Warm   Heart.— During  the  Veto  Bill 
Struggle  a  iioblo  lord,  strongly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  bishops,  arose  in  rebuke 
"  I  wish  to  suggest,"  he  remarked 
warmly,  "that  it  would  not  ill  be- 
eomo  noble  lords  opposite  to  re 
member  that  they  have  no  mono- 
poly of  good  feeling.    A  warm 
heart  often  beats  beneath  a 
bishop's  gaiters.-' 

Mary  Pollock. 

'flie    Dun   Cow's  Rib.— 

There  is  a  bone  in  Stanion 
Church  (St.  Peter's)  which 
puzzles  everybody.  Its  size  is 
abnormal,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  nine  inches  across. 
It  is  flat,  but  of  great  thickness, 
its  texture  being  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  bone.  Many 
people  have  conjectured  that 
it  is  a  whale's  rib,  but  this  is 
quite  impossible.  It  must  be 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  old,  and  there  is  a  legend 
about  it  to  the  effect  that  this 
wonderful  bone  once  belonged 
to  a  cow  which  was  common 
propertjr,  and  gave  milk  to 
everybody,  and  always  filled 
whatever  vessel  was  brought 
to  her.  One  day,  however,  a 
witch  brought  a  riddle  and 
milked  the  cow  into  that.  Of 
course  the  poor  cow  could  not 
All  it,  and  when  the  Dun  Cow 
died— 

"The  people  thought  she  well      P^oto  bvl 
deserved 
To  have  at  least  one  rib  pre- 
served, 

Therefore  the  church  did  undertake 
To  guard  it  for  the  people's  sake ; 
For  in  that  consecrated  tower. 
No  witch  can  exercise  her  power. 
So  Stanion  church,  with  special  care, 
Still  guards  the  rib  and  keeps  it  there." 
•> .  .  Spencer  Pekcival 


/V  Curlou9  ,  Collection.  —  Many  have 
perhaps  heardof  the  record  church 
collection "' for   this  'country   at  All 
Saints',  Clifton,  Bristol,  when  nearly 
four  thousand  pounds  was  collected 
at  a  morning  service.     But  this 
,  was  in  a  place,  where  the  con- 
gregation were  eager  to  com- 
plete their  church  in  all  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  By  way  of 
contrast,  compare  the  simple 
collection  made  at  a  church 
at  Koto-Koto,  Lake  Ny'assa, 
for  the  first  time  on  a  certain 
Whit-Sunday :   twelve  shill- 
ings in  cash,  four  needles,  an 
egg,  a  cheque  for  a  day's  labour 
(value  twopence),  and  a  bag 
of  flour.  Truly  of  these  simple 
folk  we  may  say,  "  They  have 
done  what  they  could."  The 
collection  was  taken  in  a  box 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  wood 
by  a  native. 

♦       Miss  Talbot. 


AUniaue  Memorial.— The 
beautiful  music  entitled 


[Spesoee  Peecivai.. 

Dun  Cow's  Rib  in  a  Chnrch. 


A  wonderful  Font— probably  Saxon. 


The  story  of  the  Cross  "  is  so 
well  known,  that  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  heard 
it  sung  in  churches.  The  com- 
poser was  Mr.  J.  W.  Ether- 
ington  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 
After  his  death  a  few  years 
back  it  was  suggested  to  his 
son,  when  a  memorial  stone 
was  to  be  placed  on  his  father's 
grave  in  Richmond  Cemetery, 
that  such  a  memorial  could 
take  no  better  form  than  a  larg  e 
stone  cross  with  the  actual 
music  carved  on  it,  and  the  name  of  the  musician  above. 
Surely  no  other  inscription  or  record  than  this  would  ever  be 
needed  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  one  to  whom  the 
Christian  Church  owes  so  much.      Miss  M-  J-  Sowr'ey. 

/^hurch  Built  on  a  Raft.— The  Bishop  of  Chester  re- 
^  cently  consecrated  a  church  at  Wallasey  that  had  been 
built  by  the  seashore.  In  order  to  secure  a  safe  foundation 
to  prevent  sinking,  the  structure  rests  on  a  raft  composed 
entirely  of  steel  rods.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  sandhills, 
and  from  the  tower  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Irish  Sea  can 
be  obtained.  The  church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Frederick 
James  and  Mr.  Heath  Harrison,  in  memory  of  their  parents, . 
who  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
district.  .  ,  M.  J.  Sowrey. 

A  Possibly  Saxon  Font.—"  I  enclose  a  photograph," 
***  writes  Mr..  Alex  Ball,  *'  which  I  took  when  on  a  tour. 
It  is  of  a  very  old  font,  probably  Saxon,  which  can  be  seen 
in  that  fine  old  Norman  Church  of  Kirkburn,  near  Driffield, 
East  Yorkshire. ,  The  font  is  rather  a  large  one,  measuring 
thirty-eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  carvings  on  the  font 
are  very  rough  and  crude.  The  figure  on  the  right  of  the 
photograph  is  a  representation  of  Christ  in  glory,  in  a  vesica, 
meant  to  typify  the  rainbow  round  the  throne,  with  two 
attendant  angels."'  ■♦•  '  ♦ 

f  \  dd  Names  Mated.— In  the  village  of  Hale,  in  Sur- 
^  rey,  some 1  years  ago,  the  following  amusing  sur- 
names occurred  at  the  Parish  Church.  ,  The  Vicar's  name 
was  "  Fox,"  the  Curate's  rooms  were  at  "  Renards,"  the 
organist's,  name  was  '•'  Day,"  and  the  churchwarden's 
"  (K)nighr."  In  the  parish  lived  "  Pharaohs  "  and  "  Jacobs," 
the  latter  dwelling  close  to  a  well,  which  became  known  as 
"  Jacobs' Well." 

-  ♦  ■      ♦        ♦         Miss  E.  Simmonds. 
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Challenge  Shield.—  Seeing  the 
river  Severn  and  also  the  Glouces- 
ter and  Birmingham  canal  run  through 
the  city  of  Worcester,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  children  are 
accidentally  drowned  in  one  or 
the  other,  Canon  Wilson's  gift 
of  a  copper  Challenge  Shield, 
to  be  •  competed  for  annually 
by  children  attending  the  day- 
schools,  may  be  the  indirect 
means  of  saving  many  lives. 

The  shield  is  to  be  competed 
for  in  the  autumn,  the  name  of 
the  winning  school  being  in- 
scribed upon  it. 

The  city  arms  adorn  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  whilst  the 
outer  rim  is  ornamented  in  ex- 
cellent repousse  work  with  a 
ship,  an  eel,  a  swan,  a  frog,  a  fish,  and 
a  nautilus— all  watery  subjects. 
**  C.  H.  Chandler. 

J^Ines  by  Longfellow.— The  follow- 
ing lines  were  written  by  the  poet 
Longfellow  during  a  visit  to  Shanklin, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1868 : 

"  O  traveller,  stay  thy  weary  feet; 
Drink  of  this  fountain,  pure  and  sweet ; 

It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembering  still 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill,  " 

The  cup  of  water  in  His  name." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  Chine,  there  stands  the  rustic 
fountain  bearing  this  little  verse,  and  above  it  is  a  small 
shield,  ornamented  with  the  British  and  American 
flags.    ♦  -♦-  S.  M.  Brunton. 


JpT  lower  Growing  and  Sunday  Schools.  — Last 
year  we  gave  a  note  on  the  splendid  enterprise  of 
Miss  E.  J.  Heawood,  in  forming  a  guild  to  interest 
Sunday  school  children  in  gardening.  This  is  con- 
nected with  three  churches  at  Sydenham.  A  similar 
scheme  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  Robert 
Saxby,  who  writes  :  "  With  the  permission  of  our  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williamson,  St.  Saviour's,  West  Ken- 
sington, We  started  in  1910  a  Pot  Flower  Competition, 
distributing  in  all  about  170  plants  among  our  Sunday 
school  children.  Of  these  plants  130  were  exhibited 
at  the  show  In  the  following  July.  There  were  sepa- 
rate sections  for  scholars  and  teachers  and  a  section 
open  to  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  and  another 
open  to  'The Vicarage  Class.'  The  chief  flowers  wero 
musk,  fuchsia,  marguerite,  heliotrope,  and  mignonette. 
The  Sunday  school  infants  competed  for  prizes  for  the 
best  daisy  chains.  Members  of  the  congregation  pro- 
vided the  prizes  by  subscriptions  and  taking  tickets, 
and  we  were  able  to  clear  30s.  after  paying  all  expenses. 
Out  of  this  we  bought  80  hyacinths,  17.r>  narcissi,  ISO 
tulips,  for  free  distribution  for  our  spring  show.  The 
accompanying  photograph  is  of  Elsie  Hammond  and 
her  sister.  With  first  prize  decorated  hoop." 

J\    Shoemaker's  Epitaph.  — The  following  epitaph 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Cumberland  rhurch>urd  : 

My  Cutting  board's  to  pieces  split. 

My  size-sticks  will  no  measure  make. 

My  rotten  last's  turned  into  holes 
My  blunted  knife  CUtS  no  more  soles  j 
My  hammer's  bend's  llown  from  the  haft. 
No  more  "Saint  Mondays"  with  (lie  crarl  : 
l\ly  nippers,  pincers,  slirrnp  r;u;. 
A  nd  all  my  kit  have  got  I  00  bag 

My  lapstqne's  broke,  my  oojours  o'er, 
My  sum-glass  froze,  my  paste  rio  more. 
My  heel's  sew'd  on.  m\  pegs  are  dri\  en — 

I  hope  I'm  on  the  road  to  Heaven. 
♦        ♦        ♦        ■*>  A.  BRETHERTOX. 


A  Challenge  Shield  given  bv  Cam*  Wilson 
for  Liu-saving  hy  v,  nrcesur  School 
Children. 


Another   Record.— The  following 
record  of  service  in  the  choir  mu  st 
hard  to  beat.    In  the  choir  of  St. 
Michael's,   Bamford,  Lanca- 
shire, there  are  four  brother.-, 
the  eldest  of  whom  has  not 
yet  reached  his  forty -first  year, 
whose  aggregate  number  of 
years  of  service  in  this  choir 
amounts  to  108  years. 
3Ir.  T.  Kershaw,  32  years. 
Mr.  A.  Kershaw,  28  years. 
Mr.  J.  Kershaw,  26  years .  -- 
Mr.  R.  Kershaw,  22  year-. 
One  of  the  brothers  was  out 
of  the  choir  for  a  year  while 
his  voice  was  changing.  Even 
in  this  district  of  good  voices 
we  have  not  heard  of  four 
brothers  serving  so  long  in  one 
choir,  and  that  at  so  early  an 
age  that  one  can  reasonably  hope  they 
will  double  their  record. 

■•■        ♦        ♦    M.  H.  Deardew 

\ 


Sunday  School  Fl.mcr  Gronin^ 


"Multiplication  is  vexation,    Division  is  as  bad  I   The  Rule  of  Three  doth  puzzle  me,  And  Practice  drives  me  mad." 


Everyday  Mistakes. 

By  rirs.  OBMAN  COOPED,  Author 

A GREAT  many  years  ago  when  I  was  enter- 
ing the  intricate  path  of  literature,  a  then 
editor  of  Blackwood's  gave  the  following 
advice :  "  Never  build  a  porch  to  your 
articles.    Write  about  something  you  are 
well  acquainted  with,  however  simple  it  seems,  and 
begin  right  away."   So  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do 
now. 

The  first  educational  mistake  made  by  inexperi- 
enced parents  is  beginning  education  too  young. 
They  are  so  anxious  their  own  particular  children 
should  be  prodigies!  Wise  folk  will  assure  them 
that  precocity  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  deprecated.  Too 
early  blooming  of  flowers  results  in  weakening  of  a 
plant.  So,  strain  put  on  a  young  brain  does  not  tend 
towards  good  development.  Babies  of  three  (or 
less?)  are  welcomed  in  board  schools  to  keep  up  the 
average.  They  seem  to  enjoy  existence  therein,  but 
I  pity  their  teachers  !  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
laid  down,  that  whilst  bodily  growth  is  going  on 
abnormally  quickly  (as  in  very  early  years),  brain 
material  cannot  be  manufactured.  If  it  is,  it  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Nature  refuses  to  do 
two  things  at  the  same  time.  If  you  begin  pothooks 
and  alphabet  whilst  a  baby  is  doubling  its  size,  you 
are  committing  a  very  grave  mistake.  Neither  are 
you  giving  the  child  an  "early  lift."  Personally  I 
have  never  known  a  case  of  precocious  book  learn- 
ing turn  out  a  genius  beyond  his  contemporaries 
at  adolescence ;  just  the  contrary.  Such  children 
are  generally  dull  in  after  years.  If  possible  let  the 
brain  of  a  child  lie  fallow  for  the  first  five  or  seven 
years  of  life.  It  is  learning  far  more  from  untram- 
melled observation  than  you  can  ever  teach  it  in 
books  at  that  period. 

A  second  mistake  is  making  school  teaching  too 
pleasant  1  Many  of  my  readers  may  open  their  eyes 
at  this.  But  the  finest  part  of  education  consists 
in  the  effort  to  acquire  knowledge  and  in  the  self- 
control  taught  by  attacking  tasks  which  may  be 
uncongenial.  Most  book  learning  is  uncongenial  to  a 
play-loving  youth.  If  a  child  be  taught  to  consider 
or  look  upon  "  lessons  "  as  amusing  only,  the  further 
lesson  of  industrious  application  is  left  till  too  late  to 


V.   Some  Educational  Mistakes. 

of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,''  etc.,  etc. 

be  acquired.  Most  head  masters  of  public  schools 
will  tell  you  they  dread  the  advent  of  Kindergarten 
pupils  to  their  particular  schools,  because  these 
young  folk  never  tackle  things  they  do  not  care  for. 
The  Froebel  system,  well  carried  out,  suggests  im- 
mense advance  in  the  science  of  education.  Taught 
as  it  is  by  most  professors,  it  is  a  flowery  path  ending 
in  disaster.  Take  your  child,  point  out  to  him,  if 
necessary,  that  though— 

"  Multiplication  is  vexation, 
Division  is  as  bad ! 
The  Rule  of  Three  doth  puzzle  me, 
And  Practice  drives  me  mad," 

effort  to  acquire  and  master  them  is  a  fine  method 
of  developing  reasoning  faculties.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  foreign  languages— especially  dead  ones. 
Parents  have  been  known  to  request  their  sons  may 
not  learn  Latin,  but  the  banjo  1  and  the  teacher  so 
applied  to,  answered,  "  Madame,  he  shall  learn  both. 
Latin  because  it  is  difficult,  and  the  banjo  because  it 
is  easy.  Mix  the  two  principles  by  all  means.  If  one 
must  drop,  don't  let  it  be  Latin,  or  its  equivalent." 

When  sending  children  to  any  school  establish- 
ment, it  is  our  duty  to  see  hygienic  principles  are 
respected  therein.  National  educational  experts 
attend  to  this  in  Board  Schools.  In  private  estab- 
lishments health  is  often  sacrificed  most  thought- 
lessly. I  would  never  send  girl  or  boy  to  a  house 
where  proper  ventilation  was  not  possible.  Once, 
going  to  a  smallish  girls'  school  on  behalf  of  a  some- 
what delicate  child,  I  found  twenty  girls  gathered  in 
a  class-room  large  enough  for  six.  Both  windows 
shut  to  exclude  noise  of  passing  trams— the  only 
airing  possible  being  during  their  fifty  minutes' 
"  break,"  when  ventilation  could  be  supplied.  Going 
to  the  window  nearest  me  I  secretly  tried  to  lift  the 
sash,  and  found  it  nailed  down.  I  advise  young 
parents,  before  sending  their  precious  small  person 
to  any  school,  to  look  out  for  one  which  is  installed 
in  a  house  with  a  southerly  aspect.  Girls  and  boys 
will  do  double  as  much  brain  work  in  a  sunny  room 
as  in  a  dark  one  1  Next,  ask  that  your  child  may  sit 
near  a  window  which  can  be  opened.   Finally,  don't 
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make  the  mistake  of  sending  them  to  a  school  where 
hours  are  abnormally  long.  No  young  thing  can 
work  from  nine  o'clock  till  three  without  sacrificing 
a  great  deal  of  health  and  strength.  I  feel  a  crusade 
should  be  started  against  the  present  mistaken  plan 
of  giving  seven  hours  continuous  application  without 
proper  nourishment.  A  child  who  leaves  work  at 
half -past  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  dis- 
inclined to  eat  a  proper  meal ;  he  has  fasted  too  long. 
That  necessitates  late  dinner,  an  almost  impossible 
thing  in  a  small  house.  Swiss  educational  methods 
are  much  more  wise.  A  child  goes  to  school  there 
before  eight  in  the  morning,  even  when  snow  lies 
four  feet  on  the  ground.  I  have  lain  in  my  comfy 
bed  in  a  Swiss  hotel  and  heard  the  clatter  of  wooden 
clogs  with  their  accompaniment  of  merry  voices  (my 
own  child's  amongst  them)  pass  my  window  before 
the  sun  had  begun  to  rise.  I  have  watched  the  same 
young  folk  come  out  of  school  at  eleven,  spend  all  the 
bright  midday  hours  in  tobogganing  or  skating,  and 
return  to  work  before  the  same  lazy  sun  had  gone  to 
bed.  Results  show  how  wise  is  this  method.  The 
Swiss  system  of  education  turns  out  the  best  nation 
of  thinkers  that  there  is. 

Teaching  should  never  degenerate  into  cramming. 
I  once  asked  a  young  friend  who  had  been  bracketed 
with  the  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  (though  being 
a  girl  she  is  not  allowed  the  honour  of  so  dubbing 
herself),  what  part  of  her  educational  training  she 
could  have  dispensed  with.  The  answer  was  decisive. 

"I  think  all  the  cramming  I  went  through  to  pass 
the  various  intermediates  was  just  lost  time.  It 
gave  me  no  real  grasp  of  any  all-round  subject.  It 
was  merely  mechanical  storing  up  of  isolated  periods 
of  history  and  literature.  There  was  no  development 
about  it." 

Now  all  true  education  should  be  development. 
Children  are  not  all  made  on  the  same  stereotyped 
plan ;  they  have  individual  tastes  and  talents.  Let 
my  readers  study  each  child,  and  direct  education  to 
doing  the  best  with  that  special  material.  Far  better 
turn  out  a  good  carpenter  than  a  bad  artist,  a  decent 
cook  than  a  poor  teacher.  One  family  I  know  ex- 
emplifies this.  There  are  four  sisters,  three  of  them 
exceedingly  clever ;  indeed,  those  three  seem  to  have 
appropriated  the  brains  which  ought  to  have  served 
four  of  them  I  That  fourth  had  only  a  taste  for 
cookery !  A  wise  mother  saw  this  and  gave  Letitia 
every  lesson  in  that  art  that  she  could.  She  died, 
leaving  four  almost  penniless  girls  to  face  the  world. 
The  Hebrew  scholar  failed  as  an  ordinary  governess  ; 
she  had  not  patience  with  stupidity.    The  second 


was  suddenly  stopped  in  a  career  as  violinist  by 
neuritis  in  her  right  arm.  The  youngest  made  a 
"  bad  "  match  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the 
whole  family  are  now  dependant  on  the  earnings 
of  number  three— the  cook  1  She,  dear  girl,  is  the 
happiest,  merriest,  cheerfullest  person  in  creation. 
Having  found  her  vocation,  and  following  it  up  un- 
reservedly, she  maintains  her  sisters  without  a  moan. 
She  goes  on  weekly  visits  to  cook  for  hunting  and 
shooting  parties.  She  provides  big  suppers  and 
wedding  breakfasts,  and  I  more  than  expect  she  will 
some  day  hear  the  Master's  commendation — "Well 
done  ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things." 

Parents  make  a  mistake  in  the  way  they  dress 
their  children  for  school.  Never  send  a  child  shabby 
if  you  can  help  it.  A  sensitive  girl  suffers  agonies  if 
she  be  more  dowdy  than  her  mates.  So  does  a  boy. 
Even  if  the  school  costume  have  to  be  doffed  on  return 
home  so  as  to  make  it  "  last,"  let  Lucinda  or  Arabella 
wear  a  decent  one.  I  think  a  kind  of  gymnasium 
dress  of  dark  blue  serge  very  smart  and  serviceable. 
That  is,  knickers  and  tunic  of  the  serge,  with  a 
guimpe  and  sleeves  of  net,  flannel,  or  silk  accord- 
ing to  season.  The  tunic  should  have  no  sleeves 
and  be  cut  square  at  the  shoulders.  If  this  be  in- 
admissible a  neat  overall  to  cover  blouses  and  skirt 
must  be  always  sine  qua  non.  Made  of  dark  or 
butcher  blue  linen,  this  looks  always  serviceable  and 
beautiful,  for  "it  is  suitable  for  the  work  done  in 
it." 

In  the  matter  of  education,  we  do  not  want  to  turn 
our  children  into  dictionaries.  Far  better  give  them 
lessons  in  common  sense  and  every-day  difficulties. 
For  instance,  how  many  young  folk  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  a  screw  to  the  left  before  it  will 
"  bite  "  properly  I  Which  of  our  children  know  that 
a  drop  of  liquid  ammonia  will  save  all  rubbing  of 
soiled  linen?  or  that  a  spoonful  of  gum  water  added 
to  the  last  rinsing  fluid  will  make  their  silk  blouses 
as  new  ?  Which  of  them  are  taught  that  the  wicks 
of  lamps  need  seldom  be  cut?  or  that  lamp-burners 
need  boiling  regularly!  A  man  boasted  to  me  the 
other  day  that  his  wife  had  "  never  lighted  a  fire  or 
mended  a  bicycle  puncture  in  her  life.  She  did  not 
know  how  to  ! "  I  was  undecided  whether  to  con- 
gratulate or  condole  with  her.  Make  your  children 
use  their  eyes,  train  them  to  use  their  bands,  help 
them  to  develop  their  thinking  powers,  and.  above 
all,  give  them  the  habit  of  devotion,  and  you  will 
have  endowed  them  better  than  if  you  crammed 
them  till  old  age. 


Do  You  Know? 

A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRAYER  BOOK 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  THOMPSON. 


QUESTIONS.  V. 

1.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  Communions  a  Church- 
man should  make  in  a  year  ? 

2.  When  is  tho  Lord's  Prayer  used  wit  h  tho  Doxology  and 
when  without  it  ? 

:i.  May  a  Deacon  minister  both  the  Sacraments  ? 
it  May  ho  baptize  or  preach  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 
5.  May  a  Colleot  be  added  after  the  third  Collect  of  Morn- 
ing or  Evening  Prayer  ? 
6  How  often  is  Athanasiuss  Creed  said ? 

7.  What  words  in  the  Communion  OflVfa  ftW  omitted  OH 
Trinity  Sunday  ? 

8.  What  is  the  Scripture  name  of  Confirmation  I 

9.  What  is  the  moaning  of  "  vulgar  "  1 


io.  "  Hymn  "  is  used  in  tho  Prayer  Book  ;  but  not  of  wbftl 

We  rail  "  Hymns  "  ;  of  W  hat  then  / 

ANSWERS.    IV.  (sec  April  Number). 

1.  See  "  Tables  and  Rules." 

2.  Litany.   Twice  in  Holy  Communion  Office. 

3.  Visitation  of  tho  Sick. 

4.  "  Burial  of  their  dead  at  Sea." 

5.  Wednesdays.  Fridays.  Sundays. 

6.  Beginning  of  Holy  Communion. 

7.  Nineteenth  Onv  of  tho  Month. 

8.  Six. 

9.  Twenty  seven. 

10.  Because  the  seventh  day  is  Trinity  Sunday. 


Answer*  to  the  abc^ve  questions  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  should  he  kept  to  ho  compared 
with  the  Author's  answers  to  be  published  In  the  June  Number. 


NEWSPAPER 

An  Example  || 


f  CHARITIES. 

from  America. 
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Children,  from  the  Sanatorium  run  by  the  "Chicago  Daily  News,"  on  the  Bathing  Beach. 
By  E.  P.  PREINTY5. 


OWNERS  of  newspapers  have  always 
been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 
who  collect  subscriptions  to  help  suffer- 
ers from  disaster;  all  the  world  over 
their  columns  are  open  for  the  ventilation  of 
wrongs  and  abuses. 

But  American  papers  are  not  content  With 
this.  Practically  all  take  up  some  particular 
form  of  charitable  work  which  they  carry  on 
year  after  year  on  organized  lines. 

Some  have  devoted  themselves  to  winter 
charities,  some  to  summer ;  but  there  are  few 
great  American  newspapers  of  standing  that  are 
not  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  of  some  kind. 

The  Herald  of  New  York  was  one  of  the 
pioneers,  and  it  chose  for  its  sphere  the  tene- 
ment districts  of  its  own  city,  and  for  its 
medium — ice. 

To  non- Americans,  ice  hardly  seems  a  neces- 
sity, but  those  who  have  spent  summers  in  the 
congested  towns  know  otherwise,  and  the  free 
distribution  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
appreciated  of  all  charities,  and  has 
been  widely  copied.  Doctors, 
nurses,  district  visitors  and  clergy 
men  of  all  denominations  agree 
that  numbers  of  lives  hav 
been  saved  by  the  free  ice. 
Some  of  the  newspapers 


city.  Women  come  with  baskets  and  basins, 
old,  old  men  with  bits  of  sacking,  and  the  wizen- 
faced  children  of  the  poor  pushing  ancient  bat- 
tered perambulators  or  pulling  boxes  mounted  on 
wheels. 

In  the  generality  of  cases  the  ice  is  given  out 
by  ticket.  These  tickets  are  distributed  direct 
from  the  newspaper  office  and  through  the 
usual  channels— doctors,  clergy,  schools,  nurses, 
district  visitors,  charitable  organizations  and  the 
settlements.  But  some  latitude  is  allowed  the 
men  who  do  the  actual  distributing,  and  often  a 
thankful,  ticketless,  woman  scurries  away  with 
a  cube  of  ice  clasped  in  her  arms.  Next  day  the 
pitiful  story  she  told  is  investigated  :  the  child  in 
high  fever,  to  whom  the  ice  meant  life,  is  found, 
or  else,  perchance,  it  was  a  fretting  baby  for 
whom  she  needed  it — an  infant  that  has  been  fad- 
ing because  its  milk  (kept  under  insanitary  con- 
ditions) has  been  tainted  for  many  a  day  past. 
Such  are  then  placed  upon  the  books  as  regular 
recipients. 

Distribution  often  starts  at  dawn  and  con- 
tinues far  into  the  night,  yet  there  always 
seems  a  crowd  waiting  for  the  carts,  or  at 
the  doors  of  the  depots.    Sometimes  a 
full  thousand  people  assemble ;  none  of 
them  go  away  empty-handed. 
/      The  New  York  Herald  alone  dis- 
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The  free  distribution  of  ice  in  New  York  by  the  "New  York  Herald  "  is  one  of  the  most  highly  appreciated  charities. 


purchase  it  in  great  quantities,  and  therefore 
cheaply,  then  sell  it,  at  cost  price,  in  five,  ten  and 
twenty-pound  blocks.  Others  sell  at  a  minimum 
sum,  to  those  able  to  pay,  and  give  freely  to 
the  poorest.    Some  give  all. 

The  method  is  not  always  the  same :  some  have 
established  depots  among  the  tenements,  others 
save  this  expense  by  making  carts  the  distribu- 
ting agencies.  In  these  cases  the  wagon  routes 
are  advertised  by  the  paper,  and  also  by  means 
of  placards  affixed  to  the  walls  and  electric-light 
posts  ;  these  are  often  printed  in  seven  and  eight 
languages. 

And  all  along  the  routes  the  people  gather ; 
an  odd  multitude  they  are  too,  for  practically 
every  nationality  is  represented  among  them. 
Such  is  the  cosmopolitanism  of  an  American 


tributes  from  3,000  to  12,000  pounds'  weight  of 
ice  every  year,  beginning  annually  on  July  4 
and  continuing  until  there  is  no  real  need  for  it 

longer. 

Some  of  the  ice  companies  make  a  free  gift  to 
the  newspaper  funds  of  as  much  as  1,000  pounds 
during  the  season.  Private  people,  too,  are  very 
generous.  One  New  Yorker  contributes  five 
tons  daily  in  particularly  hot  summers. 

Of  course,  stories  concerning  the  pathetic  lives 
of  the  recipients  are  printed,  a  certain  space 
being  regularly  set  aside  for  them,  and  this  has 
the  effect  of  attracting  further  subscriptions. 
They  come  in  the  form  of  pence  from  those  who 
formerly  received  the  gift  and  know  it  for  a 
boon,  and  also  in  the  shape  of  substantial 
cheques   from  others  whose  sympathies  have 
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been  aroused  by  some  graphic  touch — a  deft 
stroke  in  the  cause  of  the  weak  by  one  of  those 
twentieth-Century  knight-errants,  a  newspaper 
writer,  which  has  made  dwellers  in  cool  places 
realize  the  lives  of  those  in  the  cities',  slums. 

Some  papers  think  that  help  in  the  winter 
may  be"  more  beneficial  than  help  in  the  summer ; 
some  give  the  two,  but  the  great  majority  seem 
to  find  the  need  greater  in  the  "dog  days." 

The  Tribune  of  Chicago  gives  fresh  air  as  well 
as  ice,  and  many  are  the  names  of  women  and 
children  who*  through  this  agency,  have  won 
their  way  back  to  health,  by  being. sent  from 
the  sweltering  stock-yards  districts  for  a  few 
strengthening  weeks  in  the  country  convales- 
cent home  supported  by  the  Tribune  and  its 
readers. 

A  somewhat  similar  scheme  is  one  of  the  main 
charities  conducted  by  the  Indianapolis .  Morn- 
ing Star, 
and  every 
year  thou- 
sands o  f 
children 
are  sent  to 
recuperate 
in  the 
twelve 
cottages 


ruined  by  some  unavoidable  disaster,  also  for 
the  members  of  that  terribly  large  band  who 
every  year  are  maimed  or  made  helpless  as 
the  result  of  unavoidable  accident.  All  aged 
poor  come  within  the  scope  of  this  wide 
beneficence,  but  most  especially  work-worn 
women.  Again,  it  is  the  old  and  cheerless  the 
News  cares  for  at  the  Christmas  season,  when 
others  are  thinking  more  of  the  joy  they  may 
bring  to  children.  In  every  effort  this  paper  is 
ably  backed  by  all  classes.  Those  who  can,  give 
money,  others  send  goods — ice,  milk  or  coal. 
The  News  also  originated  the  idea  of  starting  a 
Savings  Bank  for  their  newsboys,  in  which 
microscopic  sums  are  accepted  and  a  higher  in- 
terest paid  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  In 
a  country  where  there  is  no  Post.  Office  Savings 
Bank,  and  where  (on  an  average)  a  bank  a  day 
breaks,  this  is  no  light  thing.  A 


The  Country  Convalescent  Home  supported  by  the  "Tribune  "  readers 


established  and  maintained  by  that  paper. 

The  Daily  News,  also  of  Chicago,  runs  a  sani- 
torium  for  sick  babies  and  their  mothers,  but 
this  is  for  day  visits  only.  It  is  a  pavilion- 
like building  and  projects  over  Lake  Michigan. 
Doctors  and  nurses  are  in  attendance,  while  suit- 
able food  is  freely  supplied.  Outside  there  is  a 
bathing  beach  for  the  elder  children  who  in- 
variably accompany  the  mothers  and  infants. 
Wagonettes  drive  through  the  city,  down 
established  routes,  during  the  hot  summer  days 
and  collect  the  little  groups  that  wait  for  them 
at  certain  corners.  These  are  returned  to  their 
homes  every  evening  by  the  same  means. 

The  Indianapolis  News  also  spends  as  much  as 
$2,500  a  year  in  taking  children  to  a  free  camp 
in  the  woods,  and  in  many  instances  permanent 
homes  have  been  found  for  them  among  the 
farmers  ill  the  camping  district.  This  paper 
does  things  on  a  particularly  generous  scale,  and 
its  activities  are  not  confined  to  any  one  sphere. 
It  conducts  a  permanent  relief  fund  which, 
thanks  to  its  readers,  totals  a  large  sum 
annually.  It  is  needed,  for,  in  addition  to  main- 
taining a  camp,  the  News  frequently  supplies 

nlilk  and  ice  to  the  extremely  poor  and  seriously 
ill,  while  a  special  relief  fund  is  set  aside  for  1  he 
benefit  of  those  who  suddenly  And  themselves 


further  effort  to  come 
nto  actual  touch  with 
the  youngsters  who 
sell  this  paper  has 
been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  the 
' '  Newsboys'  Band  "  ; 
this  orchestra  is  under 
the  control  of  a  paid 
instructor  and  a  conductor.  Curiously  enough 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  appreciated  of 
the  many  schemes  of  the  News.  The  young 
players  now  number  above  sixty. 

The  Press  of  Philadelphia  struck  out  in  a  now 
line.  It  saw  that  the  Philadelphia!!  death-rate 
for  babies  was  abnormally  high,  being  in  1871, 
when  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  88  per 
cent,  among  children  under  live.  Beyond  doubt 
impure  milk  was  the  cause,  ami  the  Pre&3  deter- 
mined that  the  prevention  of  such  terrible 
wastage  should  be  the  held  of  a  crusade. 
Through  the  papers,  direct  efforts,  backed  by 
the  municipal  authorities  and  aided  by  private 
benevolence,  the  Philadelphia  Modified  Milk 
Society  Was  Started  :  a  t  hive-  01  six -on  nee  hot  t  tool 
properly  modified  milk  is  sold  by  il  for  a  cent. 
According  to  the  last  figures  to  hand  the  death 

rate  for  children  has  been  reduced  by  one  half. 

and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  as  the  work 
expands  and  more  stations  are  established,  il 
will  be  driven  yet  lower.  On  one  hot  July  day 
no  less  than  M.OOO  bottles  were  distributed.  The 
PreM  looks  at  the  results  of  its  work  and  iv- 
joiees  in  the  number  of  human  lives  saved  by  its 
initiative:  then  it.  notes  the  steadily  growing  de- 
ficit, where  the  balance  ought  to  lx\  and  wonders 
how  much  longer  it  can  bear  the  self-imposed 
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burden.  Contributions  have  only  paid  for  the 
actual  milk,  and  other  expenses  are  heavy. 

The  number  of  papers  that  attend  to  the  filling 
of  the  Christinas  stockings  of  children  too  poor 
to  own  such  articles  in  a  country  where  the 
thermometer  does  not  descend  below  zero,  is 
legion.  The  Indianapolis  Star  is  a  leader  among 
them.  It  opens  its  Santa  Claus  Fund  early  in 
November,  and  as  the  money  comes  (last  year  it 
amounted  to  $1,400)  it  is  spent  in  toys,  books, 
clothing  and  sweets.  The  packages  containing 
these  goodies  are  distributed  to  otherwise  gif tless 
children  on  Christmas  Day  itself.    The  names, 


brothers  and  sisters  of  those  who  received  foot- 
gear. 

This  paper  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
journals  that  have  led  relief  work  at  the  times 
of  America's  extraordinary  and  far-reaching 
calamities.  Earthquake,  flood  and  cyclone 
sufferers  throughout  the  union  have  had  cause 
to  bless  its  name.  "Pound  parties  "  calling  for 
donations  in  cash  and  goods  were  another  of  its 
innovations  in  1899,  when  Washington  was 
struck  by  a  blizzard  followed  by  a  particularly 
severe  winter.  Thanks  to  the  Star  many  lives 
were  saved.  It  kept  dozens  of  wagons  busy  dis- 
tributing material  assistance,  and  over  50,000 
visited  the  office  while  the  "party"  lasted. 

Other  newspapers,  some  of  those  owned  by  the 
far-famed  Mr.  Hearst,  for  instance,  keep  free 
hot  coffee  and  sandwich  carts  on  the 
streets  through  the  nights  of  the  winter 
months.  Still  others,  notably  the  Daily 
Mail  of  Chicago,  in  addition  to  its  afore- 
mentioned work,  and  the  giving  of  illus- 
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It  is  the  old  and  cheerless  the  "  News"  cares  for  at  Christmastide. 


ages,  etc.,  of  the  little  recipients  are  obtained 
from  the  police,  the  public  school  teachers,  and 
charitable  organization  societies,  so  that  real 
needs  may  be  as  far  as  possible  ascertained.  This 
method  obviates  the  danger  of  the  parcels  going 
to  imposters. 

The  Star  of  Washington  once  conducted  a 
somewhat  similar  project,  though  now  that 
benevolence  is  better  organized  in  the  Capitol 
the  paper  prefers  rather  to  advance  the  cause  of 
established  charities  than  to  pursue  its  own. 
The  foundation  of  its  work  was  a  scheme  to  pro- 
vide shoes  for  shoeless  children,  and  it  developed 
into  a  Christmas  surprise  party  for  the  tiny 


trated  lectures  to  widen  the  minds  of 
Chicagoans,  have  instituted  free  adver- 
tising sheets.    It  prints  without  charge 
during  the  worst  months  of  the  year 
advertisements  from  those  wanting  em- 
ployment. Others  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  care  of   some  particularly  afflicted 
child  for  whom  there  is  a  chance  of  recovery 
if  treatment  be  given  without  regard  to  cost. 

Even  the  magazines  are  now  entering  the 
philanthropic  world,  notably  the  Delineator, 
which  is  seeking  to  provide  childless  homes  with 
children  and  motherless  children  with  parents. 

Probably  there  are  few  who  realize  the  wide 
range  of  the  benevolence  of  newspapers  and 
how  various  are  the  roads  that  the  thought  and 
initiative  of  the  "knights  of  the  pen"  have 
opened  to  those  who  desire  to  help  others. 

Truly  printers'  ink  is  a  strong  power  for  good 
in  this  modern  world  of  to-day  ! 


How  Can  I  Help  My  Church  ?  *   three  answers. 


A  Choir  Eoy's  Answer. 

How  I  can  help  my  Church  is  by  attending  regu- 
larly, singing  my  best,  praying  for  it,  knowing  the 
service,  and  behaving  myself.  A.  C.  C. 

E>y  Little  Services. 

I  cannot  do  much  to  help  my  Church,  but  am 
always  ready  and  glad  to  do  any  little  odd  things, 
such  as  blowing  the  organ  and  ringing  the  bell  for 
service  now  and  again,  or  lighting  the  gas  and  hand- 
ing round  hymn-books  for  an  extra  service.  These 
little  services  I  try  to  do  with  all  my  heart,  for  it  is 
not  so  much  what  we  do  as  how  we  do  it  that  helps. 

F.  M.  C. 


By  Acting  as  Secretary. 

The  best  way  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  help  my 
Church  has  been  by  acting  as  secretary  to  my  Vicar : 
by  giving  an  hour  and  a  half  of  my  recreation  each 
day  to  writing  his  letters,  keeping  accounts,  correct- 
ing notes,  typing,  duplicating,  etc.,  and  thus  setting 
him  more  free  for  study  of  the  Word,  prayer  and 
visiting. 

I  never  realized  until,  in  answer  to  prayer,  I  under- 
took this,  to  me,  very  sacred  work  for  my  Church 
what  a  very  great  deal  of  business  is  connected  with 
a  city  clergyman's  ministry. 

M.  H. 


Ireland  and  the  Latin  Lands. 


WE  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
because  men  are  Roman  Catholics  they 
consciously  adhere  to  all  the  extreme 
teaching  of  their  Church,  as  to  their 
duty  towards  those  who  are  not  of  their  com- 
munion. The  history  of  the  past  with  its  ruth- 
less persecution  is  abhorrent  to  them.  Many  will 
agree  with  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Jaen  that  "  the 
Inquisition  did  much  harm  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Its  suppression  was  a  benefit  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inquisitors  were  always  the 
worst  and  most  disliked  portion  of  the  Spanish 
nation."  Modern  times  and  a  broader  outlook 
have  brought  with  them  a  disgust  at  measures 
that  were  at  one  time  considered  laudable  and 
are  still  unrepudiated  by  the  Vatican.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  is  well  for  Churchmen  to 
know  the  real  condition  of  religion  in  those 
countries  where  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always 
held  undisputed  sway,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  will  happen  in 
our  own  land  if  authority  be  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  now  under  its  dominion. 
Infidelity  is  a  greater  evil  than  superstition  held 
side  by  side  with  fundamental  Christian  doctrines, 
and  it  is  clear  that  when  men  are  taught  that 
superstitious  practices  and  unfounded  beliefs 
are  part  of  the  essential  teaching  of  Christianity 
they  are  apt  to  fall  into  complete  unbelief  when 
they  can  no  longer  accept  as  true  part  of  the 
doctrine  that  they  know  to  be  false. 

Contemporary  life  affords  us  striking  objoct 
lessons.  France — the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Roman  Church — is  to-day  an  infidel  nation.  It 
has  disestablished  and  disendowed  its  Churches, 
has  secularized  its  schools,  has  removed  cruci- 
fixes from  its  law  courts,  and  has  expelled  the 
greater  part  of  its  monastic  clergy.  In  its 
school  books  the  name  of  God  has  been  deleted, 
and  any  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  a  religious 
sanction  to  morality  is  soon  visited  with  punish- 
ment. On  the  most  generous  computation  only 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  its  population  are 
avowedly  Christian.  To  visit  even  Normandy 
on  a  Saint's  Day  is  to  see  a  number  of  women 
taking  part  in  public  worship  and  processions 
and  to  observe  an  almost  total  absence  of  men 
from  religious  exercises.  Conversation  proves 
that  adhesion  to  Christianity  is  considered  a  sign 
of  effeteness  by  the  men  and  avowed  irrcligion 
prevails.  The  outlook  is  as  dark  as  the  present 
is  depressing,  and  Roman  Catholicism  has  lost 
its  grip  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
people. 

In   Italy,  too,  unbelief  is  ram  pan  (   and  the 

imperial  city  with  the  Vatioan  in  iis  midst  shows 

very  little  respect  for  the  leaching  of  the  Pope. 
Anti-clericalism — which   in  Latin    lands    is  m- 

Churrh  of  Inland  IkwUf- 


separably  united  with  anti-Christianity — is  ram- 
pant, and  in  spite  of  many  overtures  the  gulf 
between  patriotism  and  Vaticanism  still  remains 
impassable.  Men  who  think  see  the  need  of 
religion  as  a  mainstay  of  Society.  They  cannot 
accept  Roman  dogma,  and  the  ordinary  man,  who 
fails  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  accept  Christi- 
anity as  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is 
materialistic  and  cynical  in  his  contempt  for 
religion.  He  says  he  does  not  feel  its  need  and 
is  content  to  do  without  it. 

In  Spain  the  Church  has  been  identified  with 
the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle the  religious  and  secular  forces  at  work 
during  many  centuries.  Church  and  State  were 
practically  one  until  the  last  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  To  be  a  Spaniard  meant  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Spain  sank  lower  and  lower 
in  the  scale  of  national  greatness  until  the  Revo- 
lution of  1868.  All  who  know  Spain  see  on 
every  side  the  break  up  of  religion.  Roman 
Catholicism  has  lost  its  grip  as  it  has  done  in 
France,  and  the  Prime  Minister  lately  said  in 
Parliament  that  he  did  not  tlrink  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  consult  the  Vatican  in  his  prepara- 
tion of  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  Religious  Orders. 
The  power  of  the  Vatican  as  a  determining  factor 
in  Spanish  politics  has  been  broken,  because  the 
majority  of  its  citizens  have  ceased  to  be  Roman 
Catholic  or  even  Christian  in  anything  but  name. 
Even  the  Church  acknowledges  this. 

Portugal  is  the  smallest  and  least  important  of 
Latin  lands,  and  in  that  country  we  see  even  more 
than  in  France  the  triumph  of  anti-Christ ianin . 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  the  legislation  now  in 
force.  Religion  has  been  abolished  in  the  Schools 
— himdreds  of  avowed  infidel  teachers  have  boon 
appointed  to  preside  over  elementary  education 
—-divorce  laws  of  an  anti-Cliristian  character 
have  been  enacted — all  religious  teaching  has 
been  subjected  to  limitations  that  cramp  freedom 
and  go  far  to  fetter  extension.  We  are  told  that 
the  mission  of  the  Republic  is  cither  to  de* 
Christianize  or  de-Catholicize  Spain  and  to  961 
up  a  religion  of  duty  in  place  of  Christianity. 
We  dare  not  write  the  blasphemies  Cabinet 
Ministers  have  freely  proclaimed  as  the  goal  of 
their  efiortSi  Infidelity  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  blatant  typo  prevails,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  looks  upon  the  religious  wreckage  of  the 
nation* 

This  short  review  clearly  proves  the  break- 
down of  the  Church  of  Rome  among  those  jvoples 
who  have  been  longest  and  most  completely 
subject  to  its  domination.  Infidelity  follows  in 
its  train  and  re-net  ion  is  experienced  not  toward*, 
scriptural  Christianity  but  towards  avowed  un- 
\nmml  Subscription.  (W. 
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belief,  1 11  Ireland  there  is  very  little  materialism 
of  the  godless  type.  There  are,  however, 
ominous  signs  among  the  influential  writers  of 
the  day  of  a  turning  of  their  backs  on  revealed 
religion,  and  if  ever  the  Roman  Church  has  con- 
trol of  the  legislation  there  will  come  a  revolt 
from  its  domination  and  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
strong  anti -clerical  party.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Irish  anti -clericalism  will  be  re- 
ligious and  follow  a  line  different  from  that  taken 
by  Continental  anti -clericalism.  It  is  infinitely 
harder  to  win  a  man  from  unbelief  to  faith  in 
Christ  than  to  free  him  from  superstition  and 
lead  him  to  the  Saviour.  We  Churchmen  have 
a  very  plain  duty  before  us.  We  have  to  avoid 
doing  anything  that  will  alienate  our  fellow- 
countrymen  from  being  attracted  to  the  teaching 
of  Catholic  Christianity  free  from  Roman  errors 

Church  News. 

THE  Rev.  H.  B.  Kennedy,  who  has  been 
appointed  Incumbent  of  the  Mariners' 
Church,  Kingstown,  received  from  his 
old  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Dublin,  a  presentation  of  a  gold  watch  and 
bicycle.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  long  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Harden,  LL.D.,  to  be  one  of  his  examining 

Chaplains. 

The  Missionary  Conference  held  in  Armagh 
has  proved  a  stimulus  to  missionary  interest  in 
the  Archdiocese.  Bishop  Ingham  received  a 
very  hearty  welcome  from  his  many  friends. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  preaches  the 
Annual  Sermon  of  C.M.S.  in  St.  Bride's  Church, 
London. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Baker,  Head  Master  of  Midleton 
College,  has  been  appointed  Incumbent  of  Clon- 
fert  (Newmarket),  Diocese  of  Cloyne. 

An  important  Diocesan  Conference  will  be 
held  this  month  in  Deny.  The  Bishops  of  Down 
and  Glasgow  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  unite  Pro- 
testants in  working  the  Insurance  Act  in 
Ireland. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Mott  to  Dublin  made  a  deep 
impression  on  those  who  are  devoted  to  Foreign 
Mission  work. 

Much  sorrow  is  felt  at  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Goo.  S.  Espey,  who  died  when  he  had  scarcely 
begun  his  ministerial  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Jennings  has  been  instituted 
Rector  of  Derrygortreavy. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has  lectured  on  his  recent 

visit  to  Russia  and  has  explained  the  ritual  and 
working  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  that  country. 

Church  of  Ireland  Gazette,  ( 


and  accretions,  we  must  show  by  our  lives  that 
we  are  Christians  in  heart  as  well  as  by  profes- 
sion, and  we  must  resist  everything  that  will 
precipitate  a  state  of  religious  strife  that  will 
prove  destructive  to  Christianity  in  every  shape 
and  form.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  breaking  the 
power  of  the  priests  will  in  the  long  run  benefit 
Ireland.  Papal  power  can  only  be  broken  in  a 
Home  Rule  environment  after  papal  power  has 
assorted  itself  to  the  injury  of  Protestantism  and 
to  the  embitterment  of  many  Roman  Catholics 
who  will  become  strong  anti-clericals  and  un- 
believers. We  do  not  wish  to  pass  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Latin  nations.  We  desire  to  be  a 
Christian  island,  and  no  matter  how  obscure  we 
may  be,  every  one  of  us  is  by  godly  living  and  con- 
sistent action  able  to  do  something  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  our  midst. 


The  Mission  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Aitken  in  Birr 

has  made  a  very  deep  impression  among  the 
Churchpeople  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  Rev.  H.  Perceval  Morris  has  been  appointed 
Rector  of  Ballinclough. 

The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Bruen 
deprives  the  Diocese  of  Leighlin  of  an  able  and 
devoted  layman  to  whom  the  Church  was  much 
indebted  for  wise  counsel  and  unceasing  service. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  leading  financier  of 
the  Diocese. 

A  new  organ  presented  by  Mrs.  Hutcheson 
Poe  in  memory  of  her  sister  Miss  Domville  has 
been  dedicated  in  Ballinakill  Church. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Brougham  has  presented 
a  handsome  carved  oak  Communion  Table  to 
St.  Carthage  Cathedral,  Lismore. 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  Canon  Plunket  paid  a  visit 
to  Cork,  where  he  preached  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  Workers'  Association  and  read  a 
paper,  "Amusements." 

The  parish  of  Rathmichael  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  Rector,  the  scholarly  and 
devoted  Rev.  J.  J.  Dillon,  B.D. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  in 
England  to  the  fact  that  the  great  LTnionist 
demonstration  in  Belfast  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Lord  Primate. 

The  Dublin  University  Mission  in  Chota 
Nagpore  has  lost  its  loved  head  by  death.  The 
late  Rev.  J.G.  F.  Hearn,  M.D.,  served  the  Mission 
for  nineteen  years. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  holding  a 
great  simultaneous  mission  in  Belfast  from 
November  9  to  20,  1913. 

The  Donnellan  Lectures  on  the  Atonement  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock  have  received  a  very 
warm  welcome  from  scholars  and  reviewers.  His 
book  is  a  real  contribution  to  theological  thought. 
.  Mid.  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
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Qttinit?  ^unbap. 

M.  Isa.  6. 1-11 ;  Rev.  1. 1-9. 
E.  Gen.  18  or  1  and  2.  1-4  ;  Eph.  4. 
1-17  or  Mate.  3. 

l*t  ^unbap  after  QZtinitp. 

M.  Josh.  3.  7-4.  15  ;  John  18.  28. 
E.  Josh.  5. 13-6.  21  or  24  :  James  1. 

St.  Barnabas,  A.  &  M. 

M.  Deut.  33. 1-12 ;  JScts  4.  31. 
E.  Nahuml;  Acts  14.  8. 
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2nb  ^unbap  after  Crinttp. 
M.  Juds^s  4  ;  Acts  1. 
E.  Judges  5  or  0.  li  ;  1  Peter  1.  22-2. 
11. 

3rb  .Xunfcap  after  <3Trmft!». 
M.  1  Sam.  2. 1-27  ;  Acts  6. 
E.  1  Sam.  3  or  4. 1-19  ;  2  Peter  3. 

Nativity  op  St.  Johx  Baptist. 

M.  Mai.  3. 1-7  ;  Matt.  3. 
E.  Mai.  4 ;  Matt.  14. 1-13. 


29  s  li  St.  Peter,  A.  &  M. 

M.  Ezek.  3.  4-15 ;  John  21.  15-23. 
E.  Zech.  3  ;  Acts  4.  8-23. 

4th  ^unbap  after  'Crinitp. 
M.  ISam.  12;  Acts  9.  1-23. 
E.  1  Sim.  13  or  Rstj  1 ;  John  3.  16- 
4.  7. 
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Prayer  Book  Revision. 


THE  General  Synod  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  careful  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  has  worked  so  painstakingly 
at  this  important  task.  We  do  not  need 
a  doctrinal  Revision.  Forty  years  ago  in 
debates  that  have  left  their  mark  on  Irish 
religions  life  the  Church  deliberately  analyzed 
every  line  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  determined 
the  line  it  would  follow.  We  have  in  our  churches 
and  homes  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
we  prize  as  a  rich  heritage  from  the  past.  It  is 
the  expression  of  doctrine  as  well  as  the  form  of 
prayer  used  by  the  Chureh,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  alter  its  doctrinal  balance  or  to  change  its 
teaching.  Revision  does  not  mean  a  recon- 
struction of  doctrine  or  an  abandonment  of  the 
beliefs  cherished  by  our  fathers.  If  it  did,  then 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  its  being  successfully 
engineered  through  the  Synods  of  the  Church. 
Revision  has  a  much  humbler  end  in  view — it  is 
an  effort  to  make  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  more  in  harmony  with  all  the  needs 
of  our  people  and  to  supply  them  with  services 
that  will  afford  them  opportunities  of  expressing 
in  prayer  to  God  those  aspirations  and  petitions 
that  are  called  forth  on  definite  occasions. 

All  worshippers  are  aware  that  our  Sunday 
services  have  many  repetitions.  We  use  the 
Lord's  Prayer  more  than  once  in  an  average 
Sunday  service.  The  passages  of  Scripture  read 
and  the  daily  Psalms  are  not  as  well  selected  and 
ordered  as  they  might  be.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  many  sectional  services  that  are  now  part, 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Church.  For 
good  or  for  evil  modern  religious  life  is  charac- 
terized by  guilds,  unions  and  societies  all  doing 
good  work  with  definite  ondsin  view.  They  need 
prayors  suitable  for  their  special  objects  and 
services  that  will  give  expression  to  the  desires 
in  the  hearts  of  I  hose  w  ho  assemble  and  meet 
together,  and  it  is^advisable  thai  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  should  meet  the  needs  produced 
by  t  hese  developments. 

Then  in  crowded  centres  the  Sunday  evening 
service  has  a  character  of  its  own.  and  a* form  of 
service  suited  for  the  morning  congregation  is 
not,  necessarily  adapted  to  the  evening.  Pro* 
vision  should  be  made  to  meet  this  need.  Much 
and  dearly  as  w  e  value  our  morning  and  evening 
services,  we  bhink  thai  more  variety  would  tend 


to  edification.  But  variety  might  iead  to  strange 
vagaries  and  to  fancy  services  at  the  wish  of  an 
incumbent  who  had  his  own  ideas  of  what  a  ser- 
vice should  be.  It  is  therefore  necessary  t hat  limits 
should  be  set  to  the  changes  that  may  be  made 
and  that  the  power  of  the  bishop  should  be  left 
unimpaired.  What  we  need  is  ordered  variety,  w  ell 
devised  enrichment,  and  a  well  planned  provision 
for  the  growing  devotional  needs  of  the  Church 
with  its  many-sided  activities.  We  are  not  now 
advocating  any  plan  or  discussing  any  of  the 
proposals  made,  but  we  are  putting  plainly  some 
of  the  motives  that  lie  behind  the  strong  feel- 
ing that  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 

One  point  may  be  mentioned.  Since  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Prayer  Book  was  issued  the 
Revised  Version  has  been  published.  On  some 
passages  it  gives  a  rendering  that  changes  the 
meaning  of  the  Authorized  Version.  In  the 
First  Lesson  for  Christmas  Day  the  Authorized 
Version  reads  ''thou  hast  multiplied  the  natiai 
and  not  increased  joy."  In  the  Revised  Version 
"  not  "  is  omitted  and  the  meaning  is  entirely 
altered.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  serves 
as  an  example  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
a  discriminating  use  of  the  Revised  Version. 
The  rhythm — familiar  and  dignified— -of  the 
Authorized  Version  will  never  lose  its  charm  for 
those  who  have  learned  to  love  its  language,  but 
even  majestic  phraseology  must  rive  way  before 
the  demands  of  Truth,  and  we  all  wish  to  know 
what  the  inspired  writers  really  said  when  they 
were  moved  to  deliver  the  Divine  message  to 
men. 

We  know  how  attached  very  many  are  to  the 
existing  services  that  have  proved  spiritually 
helpful  to  them.  They  fear  that  changes  may 
be  made  of  an  ill-advised  character  and  have  an 
instinctive  dislike  to  all  alterations.    They  may 

rest  assured  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
alterations  will  be  guided  by  sound  principles 

and  that  nothing  will  he  done  hastily  or  without 
the  fullest  consideration.  Tn  our  Church  clrrgv 
and  laity  co-operate  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  in  the  pew  will  be  fully  considered.  A  hrrak 
with  our  past  services  is  not  meditated-  thoy 
will  remain  practically  what  they  are  and  hwve 
been.  Fairichment  and  variety  will  ho  gained 
without  dislocat  ion  of  ( he  struct  lilt  of  our  services. 
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cliange. 

lias  taken  place  with  regard  to  missionary  work 
in  recent  years ;  formerly  it  was  regarded  as 
the  business  or  the  hobby  of  a  few  enthusi- 
asts, now  it  is  gaining  more  and  more  its  true 
position  as  the  concern  of  the  whole  Church. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  each 
worshipper  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in 
Church  is  a  confessed  missionary  enthusiast  by 
the  very  words  which  the  Prayer  Book  puts  into 
his  mouth. 

I.  Qfyt  HorD'sr  draper.  "Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
We  do  not  pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  my  parish, 
in  my  town,  in  my  country,"  but,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth."  It  is  a  truly  missionary  prayer  ; 
we  look  and  pray  for  the  time  when  God's  will 
shall  operate  from  pole  to  pole,  from  our  own 
parish  church  to  the  furthest  mission  station. 

II.  'Cfje  t&tute.  "  In  His  hands  are  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth."  The  most  desolate  African 
swamp  belongs  to  the  Lord,  Who  is  the  "strength 
of  our  salvation,"  just  as  much  as  our  own 
favoured  land ;  it  has  just  as  large  a  portion  of 
His  thought  and  care.  The  whole  of  this  beauti- 
ful 95th  Psalm  is  a  warning  to  those  who  "have 
not  known  My  ways "  and  mistrusted  God  and 
wandered  for  forty  years  because  they  were 
afraid  to  make  a  venture  of  faith  ;  it  is  a  reproof 
to  the  faint-hearted  in  venturing  on  new 
ground. 

XXI.  Cfjt  &cum.  Thousands  of  churchmen 
chant  the  song,  "Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
the  majesty  of  Thy  glory."  "  The  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge 
Thee."  The  cadence  rises  and  falls  and  then 
bursts  out  afresh,  "Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory, 
O  Christ."  But  even  as  they  sing  "throughout 
all  the  world,"  they  have  cribbed  and  cabined 
the  world  within  the  circle  of  civilization,  or 
even  within  their  parish  boundaries. 

IV.  <&fje  2fanc&trite.  Could  any  hymn  be  more 
completely  universal  ?  "O  all  ye  works  of  the 
Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  Him  and  magnify 
Him  for  over."    All  nature,  conscious  and  nn 

conscious,  animate  and  inanimate,  all  creatures 
in  earth  and  air  and  sea,  all  angels  and  men.  all 
priests  and  servants  of  the  Lord,  are  summoned 


to  praise  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.  How  is  it 
possible  to  sing  these  words  with  intelligence 
unless  we  give  thought  and  care  for  those  chil- 
dren of  men  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of 
Jesus  ? 

V.  <Cfje  jubilate.  "Obe  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all 
ye  lands."    Again  no  limitation. 

VI.  ^unc  JDimtttte.  The  song  of  Simeon,  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  canticles.  His  eyes,  after 
years  of  waiting,  saw  the  sight  they  most  de- 
sired. "Mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation." 
For  whom  is  the  salvation  ?  Did  this  Jew  desire 
the  triumph  of  his  own  nation?  Yes!  The 
Saviour  came  "to  be  the  glory  of  Thy  people 
Israel."  But  this  was  not  his  first  thought. 
"To  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  takes 
the  prior  place  in  the  verse. 

Think  of  the  thunder  of  the  words  sung  by  a 
cathedral  choir  to  a  noble  setting.  Would  it 
not  be  almost  inconceivable  that  people  should 
sing  them  Sunday  by  Sunday  and  then  deny 
their  plain  meaning,  unless  we  had  known  it 
done?  He  Who  is  "the  glory  of  Thy  people 
Israel  ?'  is  a  light  for  the  Gentiles ;  wherever 
the  darkness  of  cruelty  or  superstition  is  greatest 
to-day,  there  is  the  land  for  which  the  Light 
shone. 

VII.  Qfyt  CreeD.  "I  believe  in  .  .  .  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church."  The  recitation  of  the  Creed 
is  the  taking  of  a  solemn  oath ;  there  is  no 
poetical  licence,  no  fanciful  hymnal  embroidery 
here.  "  I  believe  in  the  Church— Holy— Univer- 
sal," stretching  throughout  all  the  world:  hap- 
pily the  meaning  of  the  word  "Catholic"  is  now- 
well  known.  No  one  who  values  an  oath  can 
repeat  the  Creed  without  understanding  that  be 
thereby  pledges  himself  as  a  member  of  a  C'hmvh 
which  is  universal— spreading  throughout  all 
the  world,  never  resting  until  all  barriers  are 
demolished  and  until  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  t  he  sea. 

"Set  on  fire  our  heart's  devotion 

With  the  love  of  Thy  dear  Name  ; 
Till  o'er  every  land  and  ocean 

Lips  and  lives  Thy  Cross  proclaim  : 
Ki\  our  eves  on  Thy  returning. 

Keeping  watch  till  Thou  shall  come. 
Loins  well  girt,  lamps  brightly  burning: 
Then,  Lord,  take  Thy  servants  home." 
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[T  was  the  four- 
teenth of  August. 
Two  months  had  passed  since  Philip  Oompton 
and  Dr.  Stanton  landed  at  the  little  bay  from 
the  Sea-mew. 

Two  busy  months ;  two  months  spent  as  re- 
gards Compton  at  any  rate  quite  differently  from 
the  way  he  had  anticipated !  Two  months  among 
the  happiest  of  his  life. 

In  other  words,  they  were  months  full  of  ac- 
tivity, for  idleness  rarely  spells  happiness,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  active  mind.  Compton  had 
found,  daily,  certain  things  claiming  his  atten- 
tion— new  interests  arising,  new  plans  to  be  made 
and  carried  out.  There  was  not  a  farm  or  cot- 
tage on  that  extensive  estate  which  he  had  not 
personally  visited,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people  with  whom  his  ownership 
brought  him  into  more  or  less  direct  contact ; 
getting  into  touch  with  their  minds,  finding  out 
what  they  wanted,  and,  when  the  desires  were 
reasonable,  helping  to  carry  them  out.  Needless 
to  say,  he  had  earned  for  himself  a  wide  and 
universal  popularity  among  all  his  subordinates ; 
they  appreciated  his  breadth  of  view  and  com- 
mon sense.  One  exception  remained,  but  he  was 
outside  the  immediate  circle— David  Dugdale,  of 
Galashiels.  His  animosity  towards  Philip  had 
only  deepened  and  intensified  until  it  had  be- 
come almost  a  possession,  a  mania.  Perhaps 
one  circumstance  had  served  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  about  this  result :  Dugdale  had 
approached  Moira  with  a  view  to  marriage  ;  he 
had  put  into  words  what  had  been  in  his  heart 
and  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  for  many  months 
past,  restrained  hitherto  from  lack  of  encourage- 
ment, now  expressed,  not  because  any  such 
encouragement  had  been  afforded  him,  but  from 
a  distinct  impression  that  every  day  lessened 
his  chances  rather  than  increased  them. 

Moira  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  kindness,  but  her  rejection  was  absolute. 
The  fact  was  known  throughout  the  district, 
yet  the  proposal  was  made  when  they  were 
alone,  and  certainly  neither  was  likely  to  divulge 
what  had  happened.  How  these  things  become 
common  property  is  sometimes  a  mystery;  it 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  deduction  made  by  some 
one  interested,  who  jumps  at  a  conclusion  and 
does  not  regard  it  as  obligatory  to  keep  that 
conclusion  to  himself — or  more  often  herself ! 

Compton  had  inaugurated  a  good  many 
schemes  which  had  not  been  suggested  to  him ;  he 
had  three  advantages — experience,  intelligence, 
capital ;  he  saw  that  modern  inventions  ought 
to  have  a  great  scope  in  a  land  which  needed 
every  possible  assistance  to  become  fertile.  For 
generations  farmers  and  their  labourers  had 
scraped  a  hard  existence  out  of  a  resisting  soil, 


CHAPTER  XIV.  Engaged. 


for  which  nature  had  done  but  little  beyond 
conferring  upon  it  a  singular  beauty  of  position 
and  a  health-giving  air.  The  co-operation  of 
man  was  needed,  of  man  taught  by  science  how 
much  could  be  done  by  stimulating  the  natural 
yield  of  the  earth.  Compton  introduced  the 
newest  machinery,  steam-ploughs  and  other 
appliances ;  he  imported  artificial  manures ;  he 
established  a  breeding-farm  with  stock  from  the 
lowlands  and  the  English  Shires.  These  things 
were  done  at  a  great  expense,  and  he  well  knew 
would  not  be  remunerative  to  himself  for  many 
years,  but  the  neighbourhood  would  benefit 
immensely,  and  with  this  he  was  well  content. 

For  the  winter  he  had  planned  to  make  a  new 
road  across  the  moor  instead  of  the  dangerous 
one  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself  at 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  ;  this  would  afford  employ- 
ment when  work  was  scarce  and  the  life  of  the 
labourer  at  the  most  trying  time. 

Compton  had  made  great  friends  with  Victor 
Grayson,  by  this  time  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a 
child  as  any  parent  could  wish.  Dr.  Stanton 
said  it  was  a  great  shame  his  friend  had  cut  him 
out  entirely,  although  he,  Stanton,  had  been 
the  boy's  first  friend. 

Compton  had  ordered  a  small  model  yacht  as 
a  present  for  the  boy  ;  it  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing, August  fourteenth.  He  announced  at  lunch 
he  intended  to  take  it  over  himself  that  after- 
noon. Stanton  had  offered  to  accompany  him, 
and  Compton  was  surprised — Stanton,  who  as  a 
rule  disliked  walking,  unless  it  had  some  definite 
purpose. 

Compton  looked  at  his  friend  curiously  ;  no 
one  would  have  recognized  him  to  be  the  same 
man  who  had  dined  that  night  in  London  when 
Philip  announced  the  purchase  of  this  estate. 
The  good  air  and  the  rest  had  done  their  work, 
restoring  to  the  doctor  all  the  physical  strength 
and  energy  he  had  dissipated  among  the  slums, 
making  him,  as  Compton  believed,  stronger  than 
he  had  been  before. 

To-day  there  was  a  restlessness  about  him; 
every  now  and  then  he  appeared  about  to  say 
something,  and  then  held  his  tongue.  Philip 
wondered,  but  asked  no  questions. 

In  the  afternoon  they  walked  together  to 
Shelf  Cottage.  Victor  had  just  returned  from 
school  and  was  having  his  tea ;  the  sight  of  his 
new  possession  brought  that  meal  to  a  sudden 
stop ;  he  must  go  and  try  it  on  the  water,  al- 
though Compton  assured  him  that  even  in  the 
bay  he  would  find  the  waves  much  too  strong 
for  the  small  craft.  The  wind  had  been  blowing 
for  some  days  from  the  north-east ;  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  height  of  summer,  the 
sea  exhibited  "  white  horses  "  for  many  miles. 

Victor's  elder  brother,  who  happened  to  be  at 
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home,  went  down  to  help  him ;  the  two  gentle- 
men walked  along  the  cliff  to  a  point  where  they 
could  watch  the  first  efforts  at  the  sailing  of  the 
new  toy. 

It  was  while  thsy  were  thus  waiting  that 
Stanton  opened  his  mind. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  knew  that." 

Stanton  turned  upon  his  friend  in  surprise. 
"  How  did  you  know  it  ?    Has  some  one  ?  " 

"No  one  but  yourself  ;  I  saw  there  was  some- 
thing on  your  mind.  Do  you  think  I  have  been 
your  friend  for  all  these  years  without  being 
able  to  read  you  like  a  book  ?  " 

Stanton  laughed  with  a  certain  nervousness. 
"  If  I  am  a  book,  I  am  just  going  to  turn  over  a 
new  page.  Philip,  I  asked  Miss  Monteith  to 
marry  me  this  morning— and  she  said  '  yes  ! '  " 

Compton  stood  still  without  saying  a  word  ; 
the  news  came  to  him  as  a  great  surprise ;  ho 
was  probably  the  only  one  in  the  district  who 
had  not  expected  the  news,  his  mind  being  so 
taken  up  with  his  own  affairs.    Moira,  as  we 
know,  had  guessed  it  be- 
fore even  Stanton  himself 
was  aware  of  the  state  of 
his  feelings;  she  had  seen 
it  in   his  face  when  the 
train  containing  Miss  Mon- 
teith was  drawing  up  at 
the  station. 

"I  am  awfully  sur- 
prised," Compton  said  at 
last,  "and  I  am  awfully 
glad,  old  chap. " 

The  two  friends  clasped 
hands. 

"I  suppose  I  have  loved 
her  for  a  long  time,  ages 
before  I  ever  knew  it." 

"She  is  worthy  of  you, 
Maurice,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  What  a 
terrible  loss  you  both  will 
be  to  us  all ;  every  one  has 
learnt  to  love  her,  and  as 
to  Miss  Moira,  she  will  feel 
she  has  lost  a  part  of  her- 
self." 

Stanton  glanced  at  his 
friend,  but  said  nothing. 
Compton,  with  all  his 
attractiveness,  was  not  one 
with  whom  even  his  closest 
friends  would  take  a 
liberty.  What  Stanton 
thought  was  that  Miss 
Lcfroy  might  very  easily 
find  the  most  full  and 
absolute  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  her  dc.in  si 
woman  friend.  As  a  fact, 
however,  1  hat  loss  v,  as  iml 

oontemplal  ed. 
"  Mary  and    I  do  not 


waut  to  leave  you  all  any  more  than  you 
kindly  say  you  want  to  lose  us ;  we  have 
made  up  our  minds,  if  you  are  agreeable,  to 
settle  here  and  build  a  house.  I  talked  it 
over  with  Dr.  Graham  just  before  I  returned 
for  lunch;  the  idea  arose  from  a  hint  he  gave 
me  himself.  He  told  me  some  time  ago  he  found 
the  strain  of  working  alone,  now  that  he  is 
no  longer  a  young  man,  beyond  his  power;  he 
wanted  a  partner  who  would  take  over  this  end 
of  his  beat ;  only,  as  he  said,  if  he  got  some  one 
he  did  not  like  he  would  be  in  a  worse  position 
t!i an  before.  He  jumped  at  the  idea  of  my  buy- 
ing a  share,  he  would  even  have  givem  it  to  me 
for  nothing,  but  of  course  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  rich,  but  also 
I  am  not  poor." 

"That  idea  is  splendid;  I  was  going  to  have 
made  a  road  this  winter,  but  that  can  wait  till 
another  year ;  I  will  have  your  house  built 
instead,  and  by  this  time  next  year  you  will  be 

duly  installed !  " 

"Thanks  awfully :  I  shall 

look  to  you  to  choose  the 

site." 

'  \  -  ■        They  continued  to  dis- 

-  cuss  the  subject  for  some 
time    longer,   then  their 


"Tho  sight 
of  his  nrw 
possession 
bi  ought  th.it 
meal  to  a 
sudden  stop." 
— Pan  124. 
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thoughts  were  diverted  to  the  efforts  Tom  Gray- 
son was  making  to  keep  the  model  vessel  afloat, 
which  were  continually  frustrated  by  its  cap- 
sizing before  the  wind. 

Stanton  looked  out  over  the  sea.  "You  will 
have  a  rough  time  to-morrow,  Philip,"  he  said  ; 
M  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  the  regatta 
being  put  off?" 

The  fifteenth  of  August  was  a  great  day  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  ;  a  regatta  took  place 
annually,  unless  the  date  happened  to  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  which  attracted  small  yachts  and 
rowing  boats  from  some  distance  along  the 
coast  on  both  sides.  Among  other  races  there 
was  one  for  yachts,  handicapped  according  to 
tonnage.  A  stipulation  was  made  that  they  had 
to  be  sailed  by  the  owners;  Compton  had 
entered  the  Sea-mew,  and  for  some  time  had  been 
in  the  habit  once  or  twice  a  week  of  sailing  the 
yacht  round  the  course  to  get  its  full  bearings. 
During  the  last  few  years  Dugdale  had  won  this 
race  with  ease ;  The  Fury  was  a  fine  boat,  but 
it  had  never  yet  competed  with  a  yacht  of  the 
class  the  Sea-mew  represented.  The  course 
began  near  Scoiner,  the  furthest  point  being  the 
Bell-Buoy,  round  which  the  vessels  had  to  pass. 
The  Bell-Buoy  was  so  called  because  it  was 
placed  above  a  sunken  rock,  a  danger  to  all  ships 
passing  that  way ;  when  the  wind  was  moderate 
only  a  faint  tinkling  could  be  heard  on  shore, 
but  when  the  storm  winds  blew  the  clanging  of 
the  bell  could  be  heard  for  miles.  The  yacht 
which  rounded  the  Bell-Buoy  first  was  regarded 
locally  among  the  fishermen  as  a  certain  winner. 

Compton  looked  out  over  the  water  for  some 
minutes  before  he  replied.  "They  will  not  put 
off  the  regatta,  I  am  told,  unless  the  weather  is 
quite  prohibitive  ;  some  of  the  yachts  and  rowing 
boats  from  a  distance  have  already  arrived,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  provisions  have  been  stocked." 

Stanton  nodded. 

"It  would  be  a  new  experience,"  Compton 
went  on  after  a  pause,  during  which  they  had 
been  watching  Tom  Grayson  taking  the  model 
yacht  from  the  water,  with  its  sails  much 
bedraggled,  and  a  general  appearance  of  having 
had  rough  usage  ;  "if  the  water  is  rough,  it  will 
make  it  the  more  exciting." 

"Yes,  to  the  verge  of  being  dangerous,  per- 
haps." 

"Just  so.    I  should  like  to  win  the  prize." 

Stanton  knew  that  Moira  Lefroy  had  been 
asked  to  distribute  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the 
day ;  had  this  something  to  do  with  Compton's 
eagerness?  He  wondered  whether  the  word 
"prize"  covered  more  ground  than  the  actual 
cup  for  which  the  yachts  would  compete. 

CHAPTER  XV.   The  Regatta. 

Regatta  day  was  looked  forward  to  through- 
out that  extreme  northern  coast  for  months 
before  it  came  round  ;  it  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  general  holiday ;  the  small  train  plied  to 
and  fro  continually  without  adhering  to  any 
time-table,  bringing  up  visitors.    In  addition, 


every  lodging  available,  within  some  miles 
along  the  coast,  was  taken ;  the  little  harbour 
of  Scoiner  was  full  of  craft,  yachts  and  boats 
that  were  competing,  and  others  which  came, 
attracted  by  the  regatta.  The  fishermen  aban- 
doned their  calling  for  the  occasion ;  one  of  the 
competitions  was  for  "smacks."  After  the 
racing  on  the  sea  was  over,  all  sorts  of  sports 
took  place  on  land,  the  evening  winding  up  with 
a  display  of  fireworks. 

A  lifeboat  came  over  from  the  nearest  coast- 
guard station,  and  always  proved  a  source  of 
attraction.  The  proceedings  began  with  an 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  showing  how 
quickly  the  boat  could  be  launched,  and  with 
what  speed  it  could  reach  a  given  point.  After- 
wards the  lifeboat  was  moored  to  a  buoy  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  that,  should  an 
accident  occur,  assistance  could  be  promptly 
rendered ;  and  as  a  fact,  help  had  been  requisi- 
tioned on  more  than  one  occasion,  although 
nothing  of  a  serious  character  had  ever  marred 
the  success  of  previous  regattas. 

The  headlands  were  lined  with  people,  every 
vantage  ground  occupied  by  sight-seers  of  both 
sexes. 

The  Manse  itself  occupied  an  excellent  site  for 
overlooking  the  whole  scene,  a  low  wall  bounding 
the  garden  on  the  seaward  side.  Standing,  lean- 
ing on  the  parapet,  was  a  small  group,  which  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Lefroy  and  Moira,  Miss  Monteith 
and  Dr.  Stanton.  Mrs.  Lefroy  was  sitting  at  an 
upstairs  window,  which  was  wide  open,  a  friend 
keeping  her  company. 

The  wind  was  still  high,  the  foam-crested 
waves  stretching  out  to  the  horizon  and  surf  lay 
along  the  beach.  A  dull  roar  came  from  the  rocky 
promontories  when  the  waves  beat  upon  them, 
and  were  flung  back  again. 

There  had  been  some  discussion  in  the  morning 
about  putting  off  the  regatta,  for  at  any  rate 
twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Lefroy,  who  had  had 
great  experience,  advocated  this  course,  but  his 
suggestion  was  overruled  when  the  sun  shone 
forth  with  cheery  power.  The  coxswain  of  the 
lifeboat  had  promised  an  even  smarter  lookout 
than  usual  for  any  yacht  or  boat  which  seemed 
likely  to  capsize.  Still  Mr.  Lefroy  looked  some- 
what anxious,  and  his  brow  visibly  cleared  when 
the  smack  race  passed  off  without  a  hitch.  The 
course  was  a  similar  one  to  that  for  the  yachts, 
namely,  round  the  Bell-Buoy  and  home,  but  of 
course,  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  vessels  were 
in  greater  danger  of  suffering  from  wind  and 
tide  than  the  heavier  fishing  craft. 

One  of  the  competitions  for  row-boats  followed, 
which  took  place  from  point  to  point  just  out- 
side the  harbour.  The  third  item  was  the  one 
upon  which  all  attention  was  concentrated ;  half 
a  dozen  yachts  had  entered  for  the  contest  but 
one  retired  altogether  when  the  owner  saw  the 
state  of  the  sea  further  out;  a  second  gave  up 
after  about  ten  minutes'  sailing.  Four  only  were 
left  in  the  final  contest ;  of  these  Philip  Comp- 
ton's Sea-mew  was  the  largest,  and  David  Dug- 
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dale's  Fury  the  smallest.  It  was  well  known  by 
all  who  understood  the  matter  that  the  race 
really  lay  between  these  two  yachts,  the  others 
did  not  stand  a  ghost  of  a  chance  ;  the  question 
was,,  could  the  Sea-mew  give  the  Fury  the  start 
assigned  in  the  handicap,  and  yet  overhaul  her 
with  sufficient  margin  to  win  the  race  ? 

Stanton  could  not  help  looking  at  Moira  from 
time  to  time,  wondering  what  her  thoughts  and 
wishes  were  ;  her  usually  bright  face  wore  a  set 
expression  not  habitual  to  it.  Sometimes  he 
fancied  that  a  gleam  of  fear  showed  in  the  girl's 
eyes ;  was  she  afraid  of  some  accident,  that 
something  untoward  might  occur? 

It  almost  seemed  so.  Moira's  nervousness  was 
surely  greater  than  the  occasion  warranted  ;  she 
was  restless,  going  now  and  again  to  speak  to 
her  mother  at  the  open  window,  then  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  parapet,  as  if  afraid  something 
might  have  occurred  in  the  meantime. 

Stanton's  thoughts  were  not  wholly  given  to 
Moira ;  he  had  Mary  Monteith  by  his  side,  and 
was  full  of  the  new  sense  of  possession.  Her  face 
was  looking  very  sweet  under  her  nurse's  bonnet. 
Every  now  and  then  she  glanced  at  him  shyly, 
as  something  occurred  to  interest  her,  and  she 
wanted  to  see  if  he  was  taking  it  in  as  well. 
The  new  tie  between  them  was  much  in  their 
thoughts  that  August  afternoon. 

A  gun  was  fired  from  a  boat  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  yachts  had  been 
skimming  about  like  great  sea-gulls,  with  their 
white  sails  ;  now  one  shot  out  and  began  to  move 
in  real  earnest ;  it  was  the  Fury,  with  Dugdale 
at  the  helm.  He  had  his  foster-brother,  Desmond, 
with  him  to  manage  the  sails.  Each  of  the  lour 
ranged  along  the  parapet  was  armed  with  a  iield- 
glass  ;  these  were  raised  simultaneously,  and  the 
course  of  the  Fury  followed  with  intense  interest. 

Dugdale  was  a  well-known  master  in  the  art  of 
handling  his  vessel ;  he  knew  exactly  what  she 
could  do,  and  how  to  make  her  do  it.  The  way  in 
which  he  started  evoked  a  murmur  of  admiration 
all  along  the  line  of  watchers,  most  of  them 
experts  in  the  art  of  sailing. 

Through  her  excellent  glass  Moira  could  see 
Dugdale's  face ;  she  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a 
moment,  then  put  down  the  binocular  on  the  flat 
top  of  the  parapet. 

Stanton  noticed  this  action,  as  he  noticed 
everything ;  he,  too,  fixed  his  gaze  on  Dugdale's 
face ;  it  was  flushed  as  usual,  stern  and  set.  He 
certainly  looked  to-day  as  if  he  were  some  Viking 
who  had  stepped  out  of  centuries  back  into  the 
present. 

Once  more  Maurice  Stan  Ion  wished  that  his 
friend  had  not  been  competing,  yet  he  could 
assign  no  reason,  even  to  himself,  for  the  wish. 

At  intervals  the  gun  fired  again :  another 
yacht  started  on  its  course ;  then  another. 

Very  little  interest  was  taken  among  the 
crowd  ;  they  were  waiting  for  what  was  to  come. 

The  final  gunfire  gave  the  signal  for  the  start  tng 
of  the  Sea-mew.  Philip  Oompton  had  two  men 
with  him,  his  vessel  being  so  much  larger ;  one 


was  Alan  Brice,  who  had  pleaded  that  he  might 
be  of 'the  crew ;  the  other  a  man  who  had  come 
with  him  originally,  when  he  first  brought  the 
yacht  to  its  destination. 

The  start  was  made  with  considerable  skill, 
and  the  fine  sailing  powers  of  the  Sea-mew  were 
apparent  immediately. 

Directly  the  competitor  had  passed,  the  row- 
boat  from  which  the  signals  to  start  had  been 
given  was  removed ;  the  course  was  then  clear 
for  the  yachts  to  come  into  harbour  on  their 
return  journey. 

Moira's  face  was  white  ;  her  dark  eyes  strained, 
and  anxious ;  her  lips  quivering  with  excitement. 
Was  she  wishing  one  of  the  competitors  success  ? 
Was  she  praying  that  all  risk  and  danger  might 
be  fended  from  him? 

There  was  a  hush  among  the  spectators  ;  the 
hush  of  excitement ;  of  intense  interest,  which 
seemed  to  bring  out  into  greater  relief  the  drum- 
ming of  the  waves  and  the  shrill  screaming  of 
the  sea-gulls  on  a  sand-bank  away  to  the  right  of 
the  harbour,  where  they  had  apparently  found 
something  to  fight  for,  and  prey  upon. 

It  became  evident  that  directly  the  vessels 
passed  a  certain  line  that  the  difficulties  of 
navigation  were  considerable  ;  here  it  was  that 
one  of  yachts  gave  up  ;  two  others  were  driven 
out  of  their  right  course,  and  practi  cally  out  ol 
the  race,  which  soon  settled  down  to  a  contest 
between  the  Fury  and  the  Sea-mew,  the  former 
leading  by  a  long  way,  the  latter  striving  to 
catch  up  with  its  fleet  competitor. 

Both  yachts  wTere  running  a  considerable  risk 
of  capsizing,  when  the  force  of  the  wind  struck 
them  as  they  tacked. 

At  times  a  cry  arose  from  the  crowd  when  the 
gunwale  of  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
submerged  or  the  bow  buried  in  the  water 
amid  a  cloud  of  spray.  It  was  seen  that  the 
lifeboat  was  following  them,  a  large  sail  having 
been  rigged  up  to  assist  the  rowers  in  keeping 
pace  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  coxswain  of 
the  lifeboat  scented  danger. 

Throughout,  the  bell  clanged  ominously  from 
the  buoy,  which  formed  the  turning  point  of  the 
course;  it  could  be  heard  on  shore,  and  must 
have  sounded  clearly  in  the  ears  of  the  men  who 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  the  waters 
on  the  further  side  of  it  first. 

Now  the  yachts  looked  quite  small,  but  their 
sails  still  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  It  was  evident, 
especially  to  those  who  had  glasses,  that  the 
larger  yacht  was  overhauling  the  smaller,  hand 
over  hand. 

"Mr.  Oompton  will  win  easily."  Mr.  l.eiroy 
remarked,  putting  down  his  glass;  "we  shall  see 
nothing  more  of  the  race  until  they  are  returning 
homewards ;  then,  Stanton,  you  will  hear  what 
the  people  can  do  in  the  way  of  cheering;  it  will 
be  a  triumph  worth  winning  on  a  day  like  this." 
The  old  clergyman's  face  showed  its  eagerness  : 
in  imagination  he  had  gone  back  to  his  earlier 
manhood  when  he  had  taken  part  in  yacht-racing 
himself. 


"Moira  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  Stanton's  arm." 


Two  or  three  minutes  of  silence  followed,  then 
Dr.  Stanton,  who  had  the  best  glass,  cried  out 
something,  an  exclamation  which  was  unintelli- 
gible ;  anger,  excitement,  or  fear,  or  all  three  in 
one.  At  the  same  moment  something  was  known 
to  the  crowd ;  most  of  the  men  had  eyes  trained 
by  habit  and  experience  to  see  great  distances, 
and  to  see  accurately. 

Something  untoward,  unforeseen,  had  hap- 
pened. 

Moira  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  Stanton's 
arm:  "What  is  it?"  she  cried,  "What  has 
happened?" 

The  lifeboat  was  sweeping  down  upon  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  with  all  the  speed  with 
which  it  was  capable. 

"God  help  them,"  Stanton  answered  ;  "the 
Sea-mew  was  just  creeping  past  the  Ftiry  when 
they  collided  ;  it  looked  as  if  Dugdale  altered  his 
course  as  soon  as  the  Sea-mew  caught  him." 

Moira  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  ;  her  should- 
ers shook  with  the  emotion  she  was  trying  to 
suppress.  Mary  Monteith  and  Mr.  Lefroy  at 
once  came  to  her. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  it  will  come  out  all  right," 
her  father  said.  ...... 

"  I  felt  sure  it  would  come  !  I  knew  it !  I  hated 
the  idea  of  this  race." 

Stanton  was  still  covering  the  scene  with  his 
glass,  "lean  only  see  one  yacht,"  he  said,"  the 
Sea-mew — the  Fury  must  have  sunk." 

All  those  three  knew  what  Moira  thought,  and 
perhaps  the  two  men  believed  the  same — Dugdale 


had  done 
it  on  pur- 
pose ;  he 
had  in- 
tended to 
do  it  all 
along; 
if  the 
Sea-mew 
caught 
him  up,  he 
would  sail 
across  her 
bows:  it 
was  the 
frenzied 
act  of  a 
fren  zied 
mind. 

After 
the  first 
shouts  of 
excite- 
ment on 
the  part  of 
the  crowd, 
s  i  lence, 
which 
might  ,be 
felt,  super- 
v  e  n  e  d  . 
S  e  ve  ral 

boats  were  lowered  from  the  vessels  on  the  out- 
side rim  of  the  harbour;  crews  tumbled  into 
them,  and  pulled  towards  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  if  accident  it  could  be  called.  They 
could  not  by  any  possibility  arrive  in  time. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  Accepted. 

Moira  blushed. 

She  could  have  stamped  her  foot  with  annoy- 
ance, which  showed  how  greatly  she  was  dis- 
turbed, for  as  a  rule  no  one  could  have  a  more 
even  temper.  She  had  met  Philip  Compton 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  betrayed,  by 
her  blush,  she  had  been  thinking  about  him ; 
upon  her  the  effect  was  annoyance  ;  upon  him — 
something  quite  different. 

The  difficulty  as  to  a  residence  for  Mary  Mon- 
teith, when  she  left  the  Manse,  had  been  solved 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  were  two  cot- 
tages standing  side  by  side  on  the  foreland  over- 
looking the  sea,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Manse  ;  one  of  them  was  empty,  the  other  occu- 
pied by  a  Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  widow  of  a  fisherman, 
who  lived  by  needlework  and  going  out  charing. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  was  a  very  respectable  woman  ;  the 
plan  which  was  eventually  carried  out  was  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Monteith  herself.  The  two  cot- 
tages were  amalgamated  and  turned  into  a  small 
hospital.  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  glad  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  general  service  in  return  for  a  fixed 
salary  ;  Miss  Monteith  instructed  her  in  nursing, 
and  thought  she  would  soon  prove  an  efficient 
assistant  when  patients  were  in  the  small  wards. 
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By  a  curious  irony  the  first  patient  received 
into  the  cottage  hospital  Mr.  Compton  had  pro- 
vided was  David  Dugdale,  Lord  of  the  Isle  of 
St.  Denys  and  Laird  of  Galashiels. 

"How  is  Mr.  Dugdale?"  Moira  asked,  when 
she  had  recovered  breath  enough  to  do  so.  ' '  My 
father  is  laid  up  with  lumbago  ;  he  asked  me  to 
come  and  inquire.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Compton" — the  latter  had  just  shut  the 
door  of  the  cottage  hospital ;  he  met  Moira  at 
the  top  of  the  winding  path  leading  down  to  the 
road. 

"Mr.  Dugdale  is  better  this  morning,  much 
better ;  he  is  quite  conscious ;  the  doctors  are 
now  of  opinion  that  the  injury  to  his  head  will 
not  prove  serious." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  hear  that." 

Moira  and  Philip  walked  down  the  path  side 
by  side  ;  when  they  reached  the  road  they 
turned,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  away  from  the 
Manse  in  the  direction  of  the  wilder  part  of  the 
headland. 

The  blush  had  long  died  out 
of  Moira's  face,  but  her  heart 
was  beating  uncomfortably ; 
she  had  a  sense  of  not  being 
mistress  of  the  occasion,  and 
she  knew  her  companion  was 
aware  of  the  fact. 

The  latter  spoke  first :  "  Mr. 
Dugdale  sent  for  me  ;  Dr.  Gra- 
ham thought  it  was  advisable 
that  I  should  go,  as  anything 
on  a  patient's  mind  retards  his 
recovery." 

This  was  the  third  day  after 
the  regatta  had  come  to  a  sud- 
den conclusion  with  the  inci- 
dent which  had  marred  its 
success,  and  might  have  been 
much  more  serious  than  it  was. 

Moira  glanced  at  Oompton  : 
"Mr.  Dugdale  wished  to  ex- 
press his  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  an  unfortunate 
incident.  I  hope  the  general 
public  does  not  realize  exactly 
what  happened." 

"Various  reports  are  goin;; 
about;  the  only  thing  really 
known  is  that  there  was  a  col- 
lision, and  that  the  Fury  went 
straight  down,  and  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ;  that  you 
jumped  in  and  saved  Mr.  Dug- 
dale's  life  at  the  risk  of  your 
own,  the  tide  running  so 
strongly." 

"The  less  said  about  that 
the  better ;  any  way,  1  am  glad 
that  no  more  is  known.  Mr. 
Dugdale  was  in  a  frenzy  of  es 
citement ;  he  has  expressed  full 
and  honourable  regret  ;  \v<>  ha  \  e 
jusi  parted  the  best  of  friends." 


"  I  was  afraid,"  Moira  said,  "afraid  from  the 
very  beginning ;  I  shall  never  forget  what  I 
went  through  all  the  first  part  of  that  day,  and 
especially  when  your  race  started." 

Oompton  turned  upon  her  suddenly,  and  be- 
fore she  was  aware  of  it  had  taken  hold  of  both 
her  hands.  They  were  alone,  these  two,  on  the 
headland  ;  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  ;  the 
sea  was  like  a  mill-pond,  very  different  in  aspect 
from  the  day  of  the  racing. 

"  Moira  1  I  have  something  to  say  to  you:  I 
think  you  must  know  what  it  is.  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife. 
I  know  perfectly  well  I  am  not  worthy  of  yon, 
never  have  been,  never  shall  be." 

"Oh!  don't  say  that,  "  she  protested,  looking 
at  him  full  with  her  violet-blue  eyes,  then 
dropping  them. 

"Why  should  I  not  say  what  I  think  and 
know  to  be  true.  You  have  taught  me  a 
great  deal  during  these  few  months ;  you  have 


They  sat  on  tha  headland  for  !ha  hast  part  of  an  hour."    r.?;;r  131. 


'Philip  Compton  took  it  from  him,  and  the  trio  went  down  to  the  beach."— Page  131. 
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made  a  better,  less  selfish  man  of  me.  Will  you 
take  me  in  hand  altogether,  and  be  not  only  the 
happiness  and  joy  of  my  life,  but  my  true,  sweet 
mentor,  teaching  me  higher  and  better  things 
than  I  have  even  dreamt  of  ?  Will  you, 
Moira?" 

"Not  if  you  talk  like  that,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 
"  You  know  I  do." 

"Then  I  shall  say  and  do  just  as  I  like" — and 
still  holding  both  her  hands,  he  kissed  her. 

She  nestled  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

They  sat  on  the  headland  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour ;  then  Philip  suggested  they  should  go 
together  to  Shelf  Cottage.  "This  is  just  the 
very  day  for  Victor  to  sail  his  model  yacht 
which  I  bought  for  him  ;  we  will  show  him  how 
to  do  it  together." 

"You  spoil  the  boy,  as  you  do  every  one." 

Philip  had  his  arm  round  her ;  only  the  sea- 
gulls were  looking  on,  and  they  seemed  not  to 
mind. 

"We  owe  him  a  great  deal — Master  Victor 
Grayson  ;  I  shall  try  one  day,  when  he  is  a  little 
older,  to  express  my  gratitude  in  a  practical 
manner." 

"'We  owe  him  a  great  deal?'"  she  quoted. 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  other  way, 
very  much  the  other  way,  in  fact.  I  helped  to 
nurse  him,  and  you  fed  him  up  with  all  sorts  of 
good  things,  and  told  him  stories  about  the 
things  you  had  seen  as  soon  as  he  was  well 
enough  to  listen." 

"Yes ;  but  you  see,  our  obligation  to  him  goes 
further  back  ;  it  was  he  who  introduced  us  !  " 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"Well,  of  course,  if  he  had  not  been  ill  you 
would  not  have  been  at  the  cottage,  Moira" — 
he  dwelt  on  the  name  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
proud  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  it — "and  1 
should  not  have  seen  you  that  afternoon  when 
Stanton  and  I  landed  in  the  bay." 

"Much  good  it  did  to  you,  sir !  "  .  • 

"  It  did  me  harm  !  " 

"  You  are  very  complimentary  !  " 

"  I  was  seriously  wounded,  and  I  have  never 
recovered  since ! " 

Moira  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "  I  never 
believed  you  could  talk  such  nonsense." 

"I  can  talk  anything,  to-day,  either  sense  or 
nonsense,  I  am  so  happy  !    Do  you  know,  lately 

THE 


I  have  envied  my  friend  ;  now  I  don't  envy  him 
any  more,  quite  the  contrary." 
"Why  is  that?" 

"Because  his  love  is  such  a  quiet,  calm,  gentle 
thing ;  he  takes  it  all  so  philosophically,  after 
his  fashion  ;  while  I — I  am  just  intoxicated  with 
happiness.    Moira,  I  do  love  you  so  !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  more  than  I  do  you."  ' 

"You  did  not  fall  in  love  with  me  the  very 
first  minute  you  saw  me,  as  I  did  with  you." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  everything  ;  all  I 
say  is,  don't  be  too  sure  of  that." 

At  this  moment  Victor  Grayson  came  running 
towards  them ;  he  hugged  them  both  impartially. 

"I  just  wanted  you,"  the  child  said;  "will 
you  come  and  sail  my  boat  ?  '  Muvver '  is  busy  ; 
I  tried  to  get  her,  but  she  has  washing  to  do  ; 
do  come ! " 

"  We  came  on  purpose,"  Compton  said  ;  "  run 
and  fetch  the  yacht." 

Victor  started  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him  ;  then  he  returned  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  the  small  vessel,  holding  it  very 
carefully  lest  he  should  break  one  of  the  delicate 
spars. 

Philip  Compton  took  it  from  him,  and  the  trio 
went  down  to  the  beach. 

Two  hours  later  Philip  looked  at  his  watch. 
"Do  you  know  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock ?  Victor, 
you  must  run  in  and  get  your  dinner;  I  will 
carry  the  boat  up." 

"No,"  Moira  said;  "you  carry^Victor,  and  I 
will  take  the  boat." 

So  it  was  arranged. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  cottage,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Grayson  with  her  sleeves  turned  up  above 
her  elbows,  standing  in  the  doorway  waiting 
for  her  child,  Compton  whispered  to  him — 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  Victor; 
do  you  know  this  young  lady  is  going  to  be  my 
wife?" 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  Moira,  and 
Moira  found  herself  blushing  again  for  the 
second  time  that  morning. 

"Wife,"  said  the  child,  "what  is  a  wife? 
Is  it  something  very  nice  ?  " 

Compton  and  Moira  laughed.  "  I  don't  know. " 
Philip  answered.  "I  have  never  had  one  yet, 
Victor;  but  1  think  1  shall  like  it  very  much." 

Mrs.  Grayson  did  not  require  to  be  told  any 
thing,  for  she  knew  it  already. 

END. 


PRAYER  FOR  TRINITY  SUNDAY.    By  the  Rev.  f.  w.  ordl  warp 

God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Saviour  Who  didst  lie 

God  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One  ;  Low  that  we  might  never  die. 

Hear  us  when  we  humbly  pray  God  the  Spirit  speaking  yet 

For  a  blessing  on  our  way —  In  our  lives  lest  we  forget  : 

For  a  light  within  the  heart,  Come  in  Mercy,  come  in  Might 

Which  will  dawn  and  not  depart  ;  Down  into  our  native  flight, 

God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  Godhead  Great  and  One  in  Three 

God  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One.  Whom  we  now  but  dimh  see. 


m  T  is  never  too  young  to  learn  to  sing.  A 
good  voice  may  be  easily  spoilt  for  lack  of 
I  training,  and  many  a  boy  born  with  the 
P  silver  spoon  of  song  in  his  mouth  has  never 
discovered  his  gift  till  he  is  too  old  to  use  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  confided  to  me  only  the  other 
day  that  if  only  he  had  not  put  off  having  his 
boy's  voice  tested  by  his  church  organist  he 
might  have  had  all  the  boy's  schooling  free. 
When  it  was  tested  it  was  just  too  late  for  him 
to  win  a  choir  scholarship.  Of  course  we  can- 
not all  be  great  singers,  but  no  man  ever  yet 
regretted  learning  how  to  sing.  It  is  often  like 
a  "free  pass"  to  popularity  among  a  man's 
friends,  and  still  more  often  is  it  like  a  free  pass 

to  health. 
The  boy  who 
sings  for  his 
supper  will 
digest  it  well, 
and  singing 
is  every  whit 
as  good  for  a 
man.  If  he 
has  had  pro- 
per instruc- 
t  i  o  n  he 
knows  how 
to  breathe, 
and  if  a  man 
breathe 
right  he  is 
on  the  high- 
road to  a  hale 
old  age. 

A  vast 
amount  of 
interest  was 
taken  in  two 
photographs, 
which  ap- 
peared in  our 
church  news 
pages  earlv 

Alfred  L.  Wightman  Dickens. 


in  the  year,  of  the  smallest  choir-boy  and  of  an 
almost  equally  youthful  girl  organist.  There 
are,  it  appears  from  correspondence  which  has 
reached  us,  several  boys  who  challenge  the 
claim  of  Ernest  Foster,  who,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  nine  and  half  years  old  and  only 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  height. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Seymour,  organist  of  St.  Mary's, 
Huntingdon,  tells  us  of  a  boy  named  Charlie 
Brown  (commonly  called  by  his  mates  "six-foot"), 
who  stands  only  three  feet  three  and  a  half  inches, 
despite  his  thirteen  years.  The  nearest  to  this 
remarkable  record  is  the  diminutive  stature  of 
Jack  Middleton,  who  is  three  feet  seven  inches. 
He  is  much  younger,  being  only  eight  years 
and  a  few 
months.  He 
entered  the 
choir  of 
All  Saints, 
Woodford 
Wells,  on 
Easter  Day, 
1911.  His 
b  r others, 
William  and 
Charles,  both 
joined  the 
choir  in  their 
eighth  year, 
and  the  latter 
has  passed 
through  the 
London  Col- 
1 e  g  e  for 
Choristers. 
The  father  of 
these  boys, 
whose  voices 
are  very  pure 
and  true,  was 
a  member  of 
the  choir  of 
St.  Mary's, 

J  Henry  Courtenay. 
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Horton    Kir  by,  Kent. 

Next  comes  Henry  Cour- 
tenay,  choir  boy  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Islington.  He 
has  been  in  the  choir  for  a 
year,  and  is  ten  years  old, 
stands  three  feet  nine  inches, 
and  weighs  barely  two  stone ! 
He  has  three  medals  for 
regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance at  day  school.  Then 
we  have  a  trio  of  boys  of 
almost  exactly  the  same 
height :  William  Heath  (three 
feet  eleven  inches),  in  St. 
Paul's  choir,  Clapham ;  Ger- 
ald Sessions  (three  feet  eleven 
and  a  half  inches),  in  St. 
Mary's  choir,  Witney ;  and 
Alfred  Leonard  Wightman 
Dickens  (four  feet),  in  St. 
James's  choir,  Wollaston. 
Lastly  I  would  draw  special 
attention  to  the  photograph 
in  the  heading  of  this  article, 
of  seven  brothers,  all  mem- 
bers of  St.  Bartholomew's 
choir,  Hallam  Fields.  One  is 
just  leaving,  but  yet  another 
brother  is  taking  his  place,  so 
that  they  can  still  say,  "we  are  seven." 

Turning  to  youthful  organists,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  extraordinary  juvenile  genius,  but  we 
must  remember  that  musical  prodigies  are  by 
no  means  rare.  A  correspondent  writes:  "It 
may  interest  you  to  learn  that  the  organ  in  our 
ancient  Parish  Church  of  St.  Kentigern,  Cald- 
beck,  Cumberland,  was  played  by  Jessie  Cowley, 
aged  ten  years,  the  daughter  of  our  then  school- 
master, Mr.  Albert  Cowley.  On  five  successive 
Sundays  in  1907  she  efficiently  presided  at  the 
instrument."  This  record,  however,  is  easily 
beaten  by  Mrs.  Crowen,  who  played  the  organ 
during  service  when  she  was  only  eight  years  old. 


W.  Heath. 


Two  correspondents  send  in  famous  examples  years). 


of  precocity.  According  to 
the  Musical  Times  for  July, 
1902,  Sir  Walter  Parratt, 
M.V.O.,  Master  of  the  King's 
Music,  played  a  church  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  five ! 
When  only  ten  years  old  he 
played  the  whole  of  Bach's 
forty-eight  Preludes  and 
Fugues  from  memory — a 
marvellous  feat.  Miss  Theo- 
dore A. 'Pars  writes:  "May 
I  point  out  that  my  great 
uncle,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T. 
Frye,  was  appointed  organist 
of  Saffron  Walden  Church, 
Essex,  when  under  the  age  of 
eight  years,  after  a  compel  i- 
tive  examination,  with  the 
late  Dr.  Buck,  organist  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  as  adjudi- 
cator ?  Mr.  Frye  began  play- 
ing at  the  services  in  June, 
1819,  but  was  not  appointed 
as  regular  organist  until 
January,  1820.  He  attained 
the  age  of  eight  in  the  follow- 
ing March.  I  think  it  is  con- 
ceded that  his  is  the  earliest 
age  at  which  any  one  has 
been  appointed  regular  organist.  His  term  of 
office,  too,  is  one  of  the  longest  on  record,  as 
he  held  the  post  until  April,  1884,  a  period  alto- 
gether of  nearly  sixty-five  years.  A  stained-glass 
window  in  Saffron  Walden  Church,  placed  there 
by  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Frye,  attests  this  fact. 

"Mr.  Frye's  long  service  has,  I  believe,  been 
exceeded  by  only  one  or  two  organists,  one 
being  Mr.  Bridgman,  of  Hertford,  who  played 
for  eighty  years.  He  has,  however,  been  pretty 
closely  run  by  some  others,  notably  Dr.  Buck 
before  mentioned  (fifty-eight  years),  and  Mr. 
Symes,  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry  (fifty-eight 


DO  you  know  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRAYER 

QUESTIONS.  VI. 

L  "To  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead"  (Creed);  which 
Collect  refers  to  this  fact? 

2.  The  Psalms  are  divided  into  thirty  portions ;  what  is 
done  when  there  are  thirty-one  days  in  the  month  1 

3.  Which  holy  day  commemorates  a  man  who  was  not  "  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  "9 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  printing  "Amen"  at  the  end 
of  some  prayers  in  another  type  ? 

5.  What  parts  of  the  Communion  Office  are  to  be  Bald  by 
the  Bishop  if  he  is  present? 

ti.  "The  Church  on  earth  maintains  the  fight."  What 
therefore  docs  the  Prayer  Book  call  the  Church? 

7.  Which  saint  is  it  for  whose  "conversion"  we  glorify 
God? 

8.  Which  one  is  called  "  a  Physician  of  I  he  soul  "  I 

9.  If  Christmas  Day  i8  on  a  Wednesday,  what  Colleel, 


BOOK      By  the  Rev*  Canon  THOMpSON. 
Epistle  and  Gospel  are  used  on  the  second  Sunday  alter 
Christmas } 

10.  How  is  it  arranged  that  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms 
are  all  read  on  the  first  day  of  Lent 1 

ANSWERS.    V.  (see  Play  Number). 

1.  Three. 

2.  With  it  before  praise,  without  it  before  prayer. 

3.  Not  Holy  Communion. 

4.  In  the  ahsence  of  the  Priest.  If  admitted  to  it  by  the 
Bishop. 

5.  See  end  of  Holy  Communion. 

6.  Thirteen  limes  in  the  year. 

7.  "  Holy  Father. N 

8.  "  Laying  DO  of  hands." 

9.  "Common."   " Commonly  spoken." 

10.  Of  the  To  Doom  and  Bcnedietns.  Also  of  the  Gloria 
Patri  (  "  Order  how  the  Psalter  .  .  ."). 


,%  Answers  to  the  above  questions  should  not  bs  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  should  be  kept  to  be  compared 
with  the  Author's  answer*  to  be  published  In  the  July  Number. 


Spiders  ai\d  their  lUebs 

By  the  Rev.  5.  IN.  SEDGWICK. 

THERE  are  three  references  to 
the  spider  in  our  Authorized 
Version,  each  of  them  of  great 
interest.    First,  in  the  book  of 
Job  (viii.  14),  where  the  author  de- 
scribes  the  trust  of  the 
hypocrite  as  being  like  a 
spider's    web ;     a  close 
parallel  to  this  thought 
occurs  in  Isaiah  lix.  5  and 
6,  where   the  Israelitish 

nation  is  described  as  hatching  cockatrice'  eggs 
and  weaving  the  spider's  web,  "...  Their  webs 
shall  not  become  garments."  The  third  refer- 
ence is  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (xxx.  28),  where, 
amongst  the  four  things  which  are  little  upon 
the  earth,  but  are  exceeding  wise,  we  are  told, 
' '  The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is 
in  kings'  palaces."  Although  the  characteristics 
here  given  can  be  applied  to  spiders,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  our  translators  were  wrong  in  in- 
terpreting the  Hebrew  word  as  referring  to  the 
spider;  the  Revised  Version  renders  the  verse 
more  correctly,  "The  lizard  taketh  hold  with 
her  hands  (mg.,  thou  canst  seize  with  thy  hands), 
yet  is  she  in  kings'  palaces."  The  creature  re- 
ferred to  appears  to  have  been  one  which  was 
reputed  poisonous,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  many  ignorant  country 
people  regard  the  newt  to-day. 

The  two  former  references  to  the 
spider's  web  are,  however,  unmis- 
takable ;  and 
their  meaning 
is  plain  to  all 

who  have  ever  j^?** 


noticed  the  fra- 
gility of  a  spider's 
web. 

The  gossamer 
which  the  spider 
spins  is,  none  the 
less,  one  of  the 
marvels  of  nature. 
If  an  ordinary 
web  is  examined 
through  a  mag- 


nifying 
glass  —  a 
pocket 
lens  will 
be    quite  powerful 
enough— it    will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  two  sorts  of  threads,  one  of 
which  has  a  number  of  minute  globules  upon 
it,  the  other  being  free  from  them.     Only  the 
spiral   threads  of  the  web  are   thus  coated, 
and  even  then  not  those  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  web;  the  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference are  quite  plain. 

These  globules  are  very  sticky,  as  a  touch  with 
the  finger  will  prove,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these 
threads  that  the  flies  and  other  insects  are  en- 
tangled in  the  web.  A  good  struggle,  however, 
would  enable  the  insect 
to  free  itself,  if  given 
time;  but  the  spider 
rests  hidden  in  a  corner, 
with  its  feelers  on  some 
of  the  lines.  The  least 
vibration  brings  her  out 
of  her  nest  with  a  rush, 
she  seizes  the  insect,  para- 
lyses it  with  a  bite  from 
her  poisonous  jaws,  and 
proceeds  to  tie  it  up 
securely  by  weaving  a 
rope  round  it,  and  turn- 
ing it  round  and  round 
as  she  does  so. 

At  the  hinder  end  of 
the  spider's  body  are  the 
organs    by    which  she 
spins  her  thread.    They  consist  of  one  or  two 
NX  pairs  of  "knobs,"  each  knob  perforated  by  a 
thousand  minute  holes,  through  which  a  viscid 
secretion  is  poured  out.    Apparently,  there  are 
three  sizes  of  these  "  holes,"  and  three  sizes  of 
thread  are  produced,  which  are  woven  into  one 
line.  The  finest  gossamer  is  only  about  1/15, 000th 
of  an  inch  thick.  Few  people  are  aware  that  the 
thread  of  the  garden  spider  is  fixed  in  astrono- 
mers' telescopes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fine 
lines  in  the  field  of  view. 

There  are  more  than  five  hundred  species  in  the 
British  isles,  each  with  remarkable  characteris- 
tics of  its  own.  Some  catch  their  prey  by  means 
of  webs.  Others  use  their  thread  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lining  their  nests.  Others  stalk  their  prey, 
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and  leap  upon  it  from  a  distance. 

Many  of  them  show  a  wonderful 
maternal  instinct.  One  of  the 
wolf  spiders  may  often  be  found 
in  the  summer  carrying  about  a 
round  white  ball,  containing  her 
eggs.  If  that  ball  is  taken  from 
her,  she  remains  where  she  has  lost 
it,  hunting  anxiously  about  for  it ; 
and  she  will  not  leave  the  spot  till 
it  is  restored  to  her,  when  she 
speedily  harnesses  it  again  to  her 
body  and  sets  off  on  her  travels. 
When  the  young  spiders  are  J 
hatched,  they  climb  upon  her  back, 
and  she  carries  them  about  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  "  do"  for  themselves. 

A  spider  should  be  examined  with  a  pocket 
lens,  in  order  to  make  out  the  remarkable 
eyes,  six  in  some  species,  eight  in  others,  set 
in  two  rows  upon  the  forehead.  These  are 
"  simple"  eyes,  unlike  those  of  insects,  which 
are  compound,  i.e.  consist  of  an  enormous 
number  of  lenses.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
show  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  spider's  face. 
Through  the  pocket  lens  my  readers  will  be 
able  to  make  out  the  special  features  of  the 
hooks  and  claws  upon  the  legs,  but  it  will  re- 
quire a  microscope  to  examine  the  poison  gland 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  pair  of  jaws,  and 
which  renders  the  spider  a  deadly  enemy  of  any 
insect  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  its 
power. 

Stories  have  been  told  of  prisoners  who 
tamed  spiders  which  they  found  in  their  cells. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spider  is  easily  tamed, 
so  far,  that  is,  as  recognizing  the  hand  which 
olfers  it  food.  I  have  kept  a  spider  in  a  glass 
bottle  for  many  months,  until  it  died,  and  the 
eggs  it  laid  were  hatched  out 
and  developed  into  sturdy 
young  spiders.  Water-spiders 
also  form  a  most  interesting 
object  of  the  small  aquarium, 
where  they  may  be  seen  mak- 
ing their  subaqueous  nest, 
exactly  like  a  diving  bell, 
bringing  air  from  the  surface 
to  inflate  it,  and  running  to  it 
for  refuge  when  alarmed. 

It  is  also  quite  an  easy  thing 
to  feed  spiders  whose  nests 
you  may  come  across  in  the 
garden.  The  experimenter  will 
learn  more  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a  spider's  web  through 
trying  to  place  a  fly  in  it,  than 
by  any  amount  of  reading. 
The  centre  of  the  web  will  not 
hold  the  fly  at  all,  because  there 
are  n«>  sticky  threads  there. 
The  fly  must  be  placed  on  the 

outer  lines  of  the  Web,  where 

the  adhesive  threads  are  (o  be  found. 
Amateur  photographers  may  make  some  Inter 


esting  studies  of  these  creatures  without  too 
great  an  expenditure  of  time  oc  patience.  For 
if  the  camera  is  set  and  focussed  upon  a  well- 
formed  web,  and  then  the  web  is  agitated  ever 
so  lightly,  the  spider  will  descend  at  once  from 
its  lurking  place,  thinking  that  some  insect 
has  become  entangled,  and  she  generally  re- 
mains in  the  centre  of  the  web  for  a  few 
seconds  before  realizing  her  mistake.  This 
trick  may  be  played  upon  the  same  lady  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  but  no  more.  For 
the  spider  learns  by  experience,  and  finally 
refuses  to  come  out. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  facts  about  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  creatures.  They  may  be 
found,  so  saith  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  in 
kings'  palaces ;  they  may  be  found  in  any 
cottage  and  any  garden.  But  common  as  they 
are,  no  one  can  observe  them  for  any  length  of 
time  without  learning  fresh  lessons  of  the 
Creator's  power  and  wisdom.  "O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  Thy  works.  In  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all." 


Our  Next  Number. 

It  is  always  our  aim  to  make  the  next  number  of 
the  magazine  the  best  number  yet 
issued,  but  at  the  half  year  we 
expect  to  succeed  !  In  July  the 
best  serial  tale  we  have  yet  pub- 
lished— the  First  Prize  Tale  in  our 
recent  competition — begins.  It  is 
Mark  Winchester's  best  work,  and 
the  title  is  "  THE  COST."  The  be  < 
illustrated      article      appears  in 

"Clergy  who  Love  climb- 
ing "  :  the  best  sermon  for  boys  by 
Canon  Patcrson  Smytli  :  the  host 
holiday-hobby  paper  with  ten  illus- 
trations, and  the  best  set  of  verses. 
If  you  think  we  arc  wrong  write 
and  tell  us  so. 


By  MARY 
BRADFORD .  WHITING. 


•AID  the  workman  who  drinks  to  the  workman  who  thinks- 
44  I'd  just  like  a  word  with  you,  mate! 
You've  a  bit  too  much  work  which  by  rights  should  be  mine, 
It's  not  fair  and  I  tell  you  soi  straight! 
You  have  savings  put  by,  you  can  cut  quite  a  dash, 
While  I  have  got  nothing  to  do;  ,  r'  ' 

They  say  men  are  equal— well,  hand  out  your  cash, 
Then  I  shall  be  equal  with  you!" 

Said  the  workman  who  thinks  to  the  workman  who  drinks — 

"  How  could  you  be  equal  with  me  ?'.,,',. 

If  I  gave  you  my  savings  you'd  waste  them  in  beer, 

So  that  still  you  would  penniless  be. 
You've  nothing  to  do  as  I  know  very  well, 
You've  acted  the  part  of  a  fool ; 

For  on  your  last  job,  as  I've  heard  your  mates  tell, 
You  scarcely  could  handle  a  tool." 

Said  the  workman  who  drinks  to  the  workman  who  thinks — 
44  Yes,  kick  a  poor  chap  when  he's  down ! 
I've  a  missis  and  kids  who  are  starving  at  home 
While  yours  are  the  pick  of  the  town.         ,  ,  •  , 
We  can't  help  our  failings,  and  if  I  were  king, 
A  new  practice  should  be  begun, 

That  those  who  are  earning  their  money  should  bring 
And  share  it  with  those  who  have  none." 

Said  the  workman  who  thinks  to  the  workman  who  drinks — 
44  I'm  earning  good  wages,  'tis  true, 
But  I  want  all  I  get  to  take  home  to  my  wife 
And  I  certainly  shan't  work  for  you  ! 
If  I  were  the  king  I  would  pass  a  new  Bill 
And  a  capital  Bill  it  would  be — 

That  those  who  won't  work  shall  be  starved  till  they  will 
Then  perhaps  you'd  be  equal  with  me  !  " 

Said  the  workman  who  drinks  to  the  workman  who  thinks — 
44  Such  talking  is  all  very  well  ; 
But  men  are  not  slaves  and  this  country  is  free— 
No  law  shall  my  actions  compel ! 
If  I  choose  to  stand  idle  and  drink  like  a  fish 
Then  others  my  children  must  feed  ; 
You  may  say  what  you  like,  but  I'll  do  what  I  wish, 
For  that  is  the  whole  of  my  creed." 

Said  the  workman  who  thinks  to  the  workman  who 
drinks — 

44  No  country  can  prosper  for  long,  . 
Where  everyone  does  what  is  right  in  his  eyes, 
Especially  when  it  is  wrong  ! 

We're  alike  in  one  thing — we  are  both  of  us  men — 
But  you  are  a  slave  and  I'm  free  ; 

Gome  throw  off  your  chains,  never  touch  drink  again. 
That's  the  way  to  be  equal  with  me  !  " 

13» 


The  workman  who  thinks. 


VI.  Mistakes  of  Mothers 
and  Daughters-in-Law. 


By  Nrs.  ORNAN  COOPER, 
Author  of 
"We  Wives,"  etc. 


i  N  going  through  the  world  with  wide  open  eyes, 
one  cannot  help  seeing  what  a  difficult  position 
A  is  often  created  by  a  son's  marriage,  and  how 
&  often  disaster  follows  in  family  life.  This  is 
because  too  much  is  expected  from  two  strangers 
suddenly  brought  into  intimate  relationship.  "  Learn- 
ing to  love  is  a  long  lesson,"  writes  J.  R.  Millar  in 
one  of  his  books.  "  It  takes  all  the  longest  lifetime 
to  learn  it."  Isn't  it,  then,  a  mistake  to  expect  it  to 
spring  up,  like  Jack's  beanstalk,  in  a  few  hours?  I 
consider  it  unreasonable,  for  instance,  to  think  it 
necessary  to  use  the  endearing  terms  of  mother  and 
daughter  all  at  once.  It  may  sound  cold,  perhaps, 
to  an  expectant  circle  to  hear  a  bride  call  her  hus- 
band's mother  Mrs.  So  and  So.  But*  better  do  that 
than  rash  into  protestations  which  cannot  be  lived 
up  to.  Very  often,  too,  that  most  tender  appellation 
belongs  to  one  who  may  have  passed  on  before,  and 
the  girl  shrinks  from  applying  it  to  any  one  else. 

A  very  old  rhyme  phrases  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion often  existing  between  mothers  and  their  boys' 
wives.   Here  it  is— 

"  You  take  a  hatchet,  and  I'll  take  a  saw, 
And  we'll  cut  off  the  legs  of  our  mother-in-law." 

This  makes  us  smile,  of  course,  but  gives  rise  to 
thought.  Is  the  position  as  strained  a  one  as  here 
suggested  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  reason  ?  Generally,  a 
mother  is  proud  and  pleased  to  welcome  a  new  son. 
She  often  feels  jealous  and  chagrined  when  her  own 
boy  marries.   Another  rhyme  emphasizes  this. 

"My  son  is  my  son  till  be  gets  him  a  wife, 
My  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life." 

I  have  thought  critically  over  the  why  and  where- 
fore. Is  it  because  we  feel  honour  is  done  us,  person- 
ally, when  a  daughter  is  chosen  from  our  circle? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  son,  in  going  out- 
side that  circle  to  choose  another  woman's  daughter, 
has  put  something  of  a  slight  on  his  home  environ- 
ment? I  suppose  that  is  it— just  a  refined  kind  of 
selfishness.    No  other  explanation  seems  possible. 

Even  when  a  daughter-in-law  has  been  warmly 
welcomed,  we  often  find  friction  follows.  At  least, 
that  is  the  case  where  we  have  to  live  a  good  deal 
together  or  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  This  is 
partly  the  son's  fault.  He  loves  and  reveres  both 
mother  and  wife,  but  habits  of  a  lifetime  make  him 
prefer  old  methods  to  new  ones.  He  wants  his  bride 
to  mould  herself  on  his  mother's  last,  forget  I  Itig  how 
different  may  have  been  their  upbringing.  Mot  hers- 
in-law  aid  this  departure  from  common  sense,  by  ex 
pecting  their  new  daughters  to  conform  to  I  heir  OV  D 
special  customs  and  tradit  ions.  Further,  thej  make 
a  mistake  in  expecting  thai  young  girls  ran  start 
Where    they    themselves    are    lra\ing    olV.  KMrr 

women's  experience  has  been  bougkl  slowly  and  i>\ 

degrees.  They  know  of  course  they  do  that.  sav. 
curry  or  stew  takes  hours  to  cook  properly.  The 


daughter-in-law  has  some  theory  about  aroma  and 
taste  depending  on  quick  preparation  of  the  same 
dish.  (I  have  known  a  whole  family  fall  out  on  this 
very  point !)  Patience  is  needed,  then,  until  time,  the 
great  teacher,  shows  the  younger  woman  wrhich  is 
the  better  method.  Mothers  are  inclined  to  be  old- 
fashioned  in  their  ideas,  and,  if  Belinda  is  go-ahead, 
she  may  not  be  altogether  flighty.  Science  is  go- 
ahead  too,  and  Belinda  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  has  prob- 
ably learned  more  of  that  than  we  have  1  In  fact,  we 
need  to  bring  courtesy  and  kindness  and  respect  into 
this  difficult  relationship  more  than  we  do,  avoiding 
fault-finding  as  much  as  possible. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  you  have  read  a  book  called 
A  Great  Mother.  It  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  a  Mrs. 
Willard,  whose  daughter  founded  and  carried  on 
some  of  the  greatest  woman's  movements  of  this 
century.  Well,  Mrs.  Willard  was  sitting  in  the  calm 
and  quiet  of  extreme  old  age,  having  reai^ed  a 
family  of  splendid  sons  and  daughters,  many  of  whom 
she  had  given  back  to  God  before  she  herself  was 
called  to  cross  the  River  without  a  Bridge,  when  a 
friend  asked  her,  "If  you  had  to  live  your  life  over 
again,  what  would  you  alter  in  .your  treatment  of 
your  children?" 

Mrs.  Willard  mused  for  a  few  moments.  Her 
thoughts  flew,  probably,  over  the  years  stretching 
behind  her,  and  she  saw  both  her  failures  and  suc- 
cesses.   Then  she  answered  slowly— 

"J  would  blame  less  and  praise  more." 

Blame  less  and  praise  more  !  Wouldn't  it  be  a  great 
thing  if  every  mother-in-law  set  herself  to  do  this' 
To  look  out  for  the  things  she  can  admire  in  Belinda's 
administration,  instead  of  pouncing  on  the  short- 
comings so  apparent  in  it  I 

It  has  been  truly  said  "there  is  no  more  beautiful 
quality  than  that  ideality  which  conceives  and  longs 
after  perfection.  But,  if  too  much  cultivated  it  may 
drag  down  its  possessor  before  it  elevates  its  object. " 
Women  cherish  an  ideal  with  regard  to  their  sons' 
wives.  This  ideal  must  be  modified  in  action  by  good 
sense,  patience  and  conscience.  Otherwise  discon- 
tent, produced  by  disappointed  expectation,  will 
poison  family  life.  Well  for  the  homes  where 
mothers  can  say,  as  did  the  headmaster  of  a  large 
school  when  complimented  on  his  "habitual  cheer- 
fuluess  amid  a  diversity  of  cares,"  "  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  satisfied  when  things  are  done  hai/  as 
Well  as  1  WOUld  ha\  e  t  hem." 

The  relationship  of  mother  and  daughter  in  law- 
may  be  of  the  closest  and  dearest  character.  In  many 
a  ease  this  is  so.  The  little  word  "  law"  is  changed 
into  another  little  word,  "love."  ami  what  a  diller 
enee  is  then' I  A  "  daughter  in-lovo  "  is  something 
very  choice  and  sp  vial.  Kven  then,  shades  of  «  har- 
aoter  never  approximate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  misunderstanding.  But  where 
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it  is  founded  in  love,  and  not  only  by  law,  this  diffi- 
cult relationship  may  be  "as  perfect  as  imperfect 
existence  affords."  We  must  cherish  sunshiny  con- 
ditions, however,  as  carefully  as  we  look  after  an 
exotic.  So  frequently  one  recognizes  the  beginning 
of  disaster  in  the  careless  phrase  "  We  had  a  few 
words."  Dear  friends,  avoid  such  as  you  would  poi- 
son. I  have  heard  a  friend  say  she  never  paid  a  visit 
without  praying  on  the  doorstep,  as  her  hand  touched 
bell  or  knocker : — 

44  Lord,  keep  Thou  the  door  of  my  lips  that  I  offend 
not  with  my  tongue." 

If  mothers  and  daughters-in-law  did  this  more  fre- 
quently how  much  misery  might  be  avoided. 

A  young  man  was  sent  to  that  splendid  old  heathen 
philosopher,  Socrates,  to  learn  oratory.  On  being 
introduced  to  the  master,  he  gabbled  so  much  that 
Socrates  asked  for  double  fees. 

44 Why  charge  me  double?"  asked  his  would-be 
pupil. 

44  Because,"  said  Socrates,  44 1  must  teach  you  two 
sciences— the  one  how  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  the 
other  how  to  speak." 

I  would  say  44  in-laws"  can  never  be  happy  until 
they  have  learned  (at  least)  the  first  of  these  sciences. 

Politeness  is  another  quality  required  in  this  re- 
lationship. The  loved  ones  at  home  and  in  our  chil- 
dren's homes  are  more  to  us,  a  thousand  times  more, 
than  any  acquaintance  or  visitor  in  the  world.  Yet 
we  often  treat  them  a  hundred  times  worse  than  we 
do  strangers.  With  others,  whom  we  casually  meet 
or  entertain,  we  are  strictly  on  our  guard.  We  put  a 
bridle  on  our  mouths,  and  strive  not  to  hurt,  to 
wound.  But,  to  their  sorrow,  we  boast  that  44  we 
never  make  strangers"  of  our  home  circle.  If  our 
nerves  are  overstrained,  or  our  tempers  upset,  so  far 
from  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  we  make  them  feel  it ! 
Frowns  are  unrestrained,  sighs  openly  sighed,  yawns 
never  hidden.  In  less  momentous  matters— into 
whose  house  would  we  go  as  we  do  into  our  son's, 
finding  fault  with  the  way  the  pictures  are  hung, 
meals  dished,  children  tended,  etc.  %  Into  none.  So 
let  me  plead  for  courtesy  towards  a  son's  wife,  just 
as  if  she  were  the  stranger  she  may  well  have  been 
twelve  months  or  less  ago  ! 

Ruskin  has  said,  44  Praise  is  a  woman's  chief  func- 
tion."  But  sometimes  fault  has  to  be  found.   And  it 


is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  fault  well.  The  man- 
ner in  which  we  find  fault  determines  whether  re- 
proof will  have  a  salutary  or  evil  effect.  Words 
spoken  cheerily  and  lightly  will  never  give  offence. 
The  same  words  spoken  crossly  or  arrogantly  will 
always  rankle. 

Again,  there  are  times  when  fault  could  be  found, 
but  it  is  wiser  to  keep  silence.  44  The  greatest  art, 
the  art  to  blot,"  is  one  to  be  cultivated  by  all  women. 
Truthfulness  is  quite  compatible  with  this  44  covering 
of  offences."  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  story 
told  of  a  great  painter  who  was  ordered  to  paint  a 
faithful  portrait  of  an  eastern  prince.  This  prince 
was  a  good-looking  man  save  for  a  blemish  on  one 
cheek,  just  beside  his  right  eye.  His  father  insisted 
on  nearly  a  full-face  portrait,  and  this  father  had  a 
propensity  towards  cutting  off  the  head  of  any  man 
who  displeased  him,  which  rather  complicated  mat- 
ters. This  position,  of  course,  exposed  the  ugly 
mark.  Was  the  painter  to  perpetuate  that  ugly 
blemish  for  all  time  by  putting  it  on  canvas?  Yet 
how  could  he  avoid  it  and  still  be  truthful  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  He  painted  the  prince  with  his  head  inclined 
on  one  hand,  the  forefinger  of  which  just  touched  his 
brow,  and  thus  covered  the  scar.  Now  that  is  what 
mothers  and  daughters-in-law  should  aim  at — not  to 
accentuate  shortcomings,  but  to  cover  them  up. 

I  have  spoken  more  about  mothers  than  their  sons' 
wives  up  to  the  present.  But  the  younger  women 
are  not  infallible.  They  are  apt  to  think  their  own 
special  44  in  law  "  is  always  ready  to  find  fault.  They 
are  on  the  look-out  for  slights.  They  are  apt  to  be 
jealous  of  superior  experience.  Dear  young  friends, 
will  you  not  deal  tenderly  with  the  poor  body  who 
has  borne  and  reared  and  educated  a  son,  only  to  see 
him  absorbed  in  another  woman?  to  find  him  more 
anxious  about  Belinda's  little  finger-ache  than  all  his 
old  mother's  pains?  Won't  you  be  generous  in  opinion 
and  behaviour  to  her,  without  whom  Jack  would  not 
have  lived  to  adore  and  love  and  cherish  you?  You 
owe  that  poor  woman,  who  perhaps  minds  the  chil- 
dren all  day,  or  knits  comforts  for  them,  or  bothers 
you  about  their  food  and  clothing,  everything.  For 
it  was  she  made  your  husband  for  you.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  happy  young  wife  in  the  world  who 
would  be  snappy,  or  short,  or  intolerant  if  she  looked 
on  her  mother-in-law  in  this  light. 
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Faith,  H  ope,  Love.    by  e.  e.  Walters 


ONLY  a  thirsting  flower 
One  sultry  day  I 
Some  one  said  "  Let  alone." 
Some  one  said  "Nay." 

Some  one  gave  time  and  care 
Some  one's  bright  blossoms  fait 
Now  fill  a  garret  bare 
Shedding  Hope's  ray. 

Only  a  weeping  child 

One  rainy  day  I 
Some  one  said  "  Let  alone." 
Some  one  sa-id  "  Nay." 


Some  one  with  might  and  main 
Solaced  a  small  heart's  pain 
Summoned  the  smiles  again, 
Lit  Love's  bright  ray. 

Only  a  burdened  soul 

One  wintry  day  I 
Some  one  said  "  Let  alone  " 
Some  one  said  "Nay." 

Some  one  gave  thought  and  prayer 

Lifted  a  load  of  care 

Fashioned  a  worker  rare, 
Bearing  Faith's  ray. 


f 

I 
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New    Li^Kl   on    Old  Texls. 

!>,,,,  .'X'.  (SEEING  GOD~ A  PRESENT  REALITY.  5y  OAONIEN5I5. 

"I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness."— Psalm  xvii.  15. 

rE  tendency  of  Christian  believers  to  fix  of  heart  and  life  there  must  be  to  maintain  this 
thought  upon  the  deeper  joys  of  the  spiritual  enjoyment.  Sin  separates.  Only  the 
resurrection  life  is  so  prevalent  that  the  holy  child  of  God  "sees"  God.  He  does  not 
blessedness  of  present  realities  is  greatly  reveal  Himself  to  the  impenitent.  The  sceptic 
minimized,  if  not  altogether  obscured.  It  is  in  his  blindness  of  soul,  or  the  impure  in  the 
because  of  this  fact  in  Christian  experience  that  darkness  of  his  sin,  has  no  capacity  to  see  God. 
the  words  of  this  text  are  so  generally  taken  as  A  head  illumined  by  knowledge,  however  great, 
referring  to  the  future  life,  whereas,  no  doubt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  heart  enlightened 
on  reflection,  it  will  readily  be  seen  they  bear  by  faith.  No  faith,  no  vision.  There  must  be 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  future.  The  words  the  right  moral  capacity ;  not  the  mere  posses- 
are  constantly  taken  as  referring  to  the  awaking  sion  of  faith,  but  the  exercise  of  faith — a  living 
from  the  sleep  of  death,  but  David  had  prayed  faith  ;  a  faith  which  reaches  out  and  is  unsatis- 
to  be  delivered  from  death.  What  did  the  Old  fled  until  it  touches  and  can  see. 
Testament  Jew  know  of  the  future  life  ?  Little  So  then  there  is  a  demand  for  the  right  moral 
or  nothing  ;  therefore  his  thoughts  would  natur-  condition — holiness,  "without  which  no  man 
ally  be  centred  upon  the  present  realities  and  shall  see  the  Lord."  Purity  of  heart,  of  desire, 
enjoyment  of  Jehovah's  presence ;  and  a  true  of  motive,  these  are  the  essentials  to  our  seeing 
realization  of  that  presence  and  nearness  of  God  God.  The  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity 
is  heaven  upon  earth  to  the  present-day  believer.  and  holiness,  even  in  a  sinful  world — the  realiza- 
The  last  verse  of  the  previous  Psalm  gives  strong  tion  of  a  heaven  upon  earth.  And  when  that 
encouragement  to  this  thought.  "In  Thy  pre-  "likeness"  of  God  is  seen,  what  a  power  it  is  in 
sence  is  fulness  of  joy,"  says  David ;  and  surely  the  believer's  experience,  in  guarding  the  sanc- 
he  was  referring  to  present  experience  here  upon  tity  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the  holy  life, 
earth.  All  through  the  Psalms  there  is  constant  David  would  say,  "When  I  awake" — awake 
indication  of  an  eager  desire — the  "  panting  "  for  from  sin,  which  blinds  and  obscures — "and 
God;  and  David's  petition,  "Lord,  lift  up  the  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness," — which  only 
light  of  Thy  countenance,"  clearly  indicates  the  pure  eyes  can  see— "I  shall  be  satisfied."  "In 
desire  for  present  experience.  In  the  Psalm  God's  light  we  shall  see  light."  To  many  this 
before  us  David  is  drawing  a  contrast  between  glorious  vision  has  come,  and  they  know  the 
"men  of  the  world,"  who  "have  their  portion  enjoyment  and  the  satisfaction  of  it;  to  all  it 
in  this  life,"  and  himself,  as  he  turns  from  mater-  will  come  if  there  is  the  desire  for  it.  "Faith 
ial  things  to  the  spiritual,  and  exclaims,  "As  never  goes  home  with  an  empty  basket."  "Ask, 
for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness."  and  ye  shall  receive,"  in  this  matter  also — the 
Therefore  it  is  the  consciousness  of  God  as  a  "  beholding  of  His  face  in  righteousness." 
reality  in  the  present,  rather  than  the  anticipa-  There  is  yet  another  essential  which  must  not 
tion  of  a  future  experience,  when  he  says,  "I  be  overlooked,  but  rather  greatly  emphasized — 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  like-  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ  is  conditional 
ness."  The  Septuagint  has  it,  " I  shall  be  satis-  upon  its  existence — that  is  love.  "He  that 
fiedwhen  Thy  glory  appears " — when  I  realize  loveth  Me,  I  will  manifest  Myself  to  him."  It 
the  manifestation  of  Thyself.  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  love  ever  seeks  to  be 
This  manifestation,  this  seeing  God — so  satis-  near  its  object ;  and  nothing  brings  our  Lord  so 
fying  to  the  believing  soul — is  the  reward  of  closely  to  us  as  love  to  Him  in  our  heart.-, 
righteousness.  "I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  The  nearer  He  is  to  us,  the  more  clearly  do 
righteousness."  Jesus,  too,  tells  us  in  the  beati-  we  behold;  and  love,  according  to  its  measure, 
tude,  that  it  is  the  "  pure  in  heart  who  see  God";  is  rewarded  with  a  like  manifestation.  Love 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  strips  from  the  eyes  the  film  that  sin  has 
bids  us  "  follow  .  .  .  holiness,  without  which  no  formed;  love  can  pierce  through  all  disguises, 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Nothing  can  be  con-  and  spiritually  discern  the  Divine  pi  esence.  even 
ceived  of,  as  being  more  sublime,  or  a  greater  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  a  sinful  world; 
privilege,  than  this  beholding  God.  Yet  it  can  and  whereas  the  spiritually  blind  ran  discover 
be  a  present  experience  ;  the  thought  of  it  is  not  nothing  but  darkness  and  uncertainty,  the  pure 
to  be  relegated  to  the  future  life  only— it  will  be  in  mind  and  loving  in  heart  can  exclaim  with 
intensified  there.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  joy,  "Through  all  the  changing  seem  s  of  lire'* — 
any  time  " — that  is  to  say  in  any  material  sense —  "it  is  the  Lord";  I  ran  "behold  His  taoe  in 
but  it  is  possible  to  behold  the  Lord  in  a  more  righteousness."  The  beginning  of  this  blessed 
real  and  blessed,  because  spiritual,  manner.  The  experience  is  here  below,  most  surely;  and  the 
believer  can  "  see  God"  in  a  spiritual  sense  by  a  manifestation  increases  in  almost  imperceptible 
living  faith.  With  the  "  pure  in  heart "  there  is  degrees,  until  perfection  of  vision  la  realiaed 
nothing  to  prevent  the  direct  contact  of  the  soul  hereafter,  when  the  redeemed  soul  is  "made  like 
with  God.    And  who  can  limit  the  blessedness  unto  JeSUS,"  and   BeCS   Him     not  incompletely 
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Can  yon  decipher  this  Inscription  ? 


/\  Strange  Inscription.— One  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Llanfair-Waterdine.  It  is  an  inscription  on  one  of 
the  Holy  Communion  rails.  Many  have  tried  to  decipher  it 
without  success,  though  Professor  Sir  John  Roes,  of  Oxford, 
discovered  a  key  to  a  single  word.  Needless  to  say  the 
present  Vicar  would  very  much  like  to  obtain  a  full  trans- 
lation. Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  help  him ! 
•*-.-+■  ■*»       •*»       ♦    Miss  G.  Brade. 

Oible  Bahed  in  Bread.— In  a  letter  recently  received  in 
u  New  York  was  a  leaf  from  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Moody,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  devout  Church- woman 
in  Cincinnati.  The  extract  reads :  "  Feb.  18,  1862.  I  wish 
to  note  here  a  short  account  of  an  old  Bible,  the  finding  of 
which  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity,  being  more  than  150  years  old,  and  having  been 
baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  Bible  belongs  to  Mr.  Schebolt, 
who  lives  near  the  Maumee  River,  The  baked  Bible  ori- 
ginally was  the  property  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a 
faithful  Protestant  when  such  a  profession  cost  something. 
All  of  the  peasants  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  were 
ordered  to  give  up  their  Bibles,  and  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  sent  through  the  town  to  see  that  the  Protestant 
Bibles  were  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  their  owners. 
Mr.  Schcbolt's  grandmother,  knowing  that  the  officers  were 
coming,  concealed  the  present  volume  in  a  batch  of  dough, 
then  roady  for  the  oven,  and  baked  it.  The  house  was 
carefully  searched,  but  no  Bible  was  found,  and  when  the 
officers  departed  the  precious  Book  was  taken  uninjured 
from  the  loaf.  The  relic  is  now  considered  quite  valuable, 
and  is  kept  with  a  religious  veneration." 

■*-  M.  P.  Ferrier. 


^rowded  Tombstones 

of  tombstones 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph 
might  lead  one  to 
think  it  must  be  in  a 
stonemason's  yard, 
whereas  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They 
may  be  seen  at  King's 
Lynn,  and  were 
originally  the  mem- 
orials covering  the  old 
St.  James's  burying 
ground  there.  Some 
years  ago,  however, 
the  churchyard  was 
converted  into  an 
"open  space,"  when 
the  old  tombstones 
were  removed  and 
placed  together  in 
rows  at  one  corner  of 
the  ground,  as  seen  in 
our  illustration. 

E.  Bond. 

girds'  Work  in  a 
Church  Tower. 

— An  extraordinary 


-A  first  glance  at  the  collection  ♦  ♦ 


example  of  birds'  industry  in  nest-building  was  brought 
to  light  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Hoole.  Some  repairs  were 
found  necessary  to  a  galvanized  roof  above  the  bells  in  the 
church  tower.  In  this  roof  was  discovered  a  huge  pile, 
about  seven  feet  high,  of  twigs  neatly  crossed.  These  twigs 
must  have  been  put  there  by  the  birds,  and  no  fewer  than 
three  cart  loads  had  to  be  cleared  away  before  the  work 
could  be  begun.  The  piling  up  of  the  twigs  probably  had 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  church  was  built,  over  forty 
years  ago. 

Malcolm  B.  Cooper. 

y%    Relic  of  Bygone  Days.— There  are  few  of  our  old 

parish  churches  which  still  possess  one  of  the  old 
barrel-organs  to  accompany  the  singing  on  Sundays.  But 
Brightling  Church,  in  Sussex,  has  such  an  organ.  The  organ 
has  two  barrels,  each  of  which  plays  a  dozen  tunes.  It  has 
six  stops,  and  is  extremely  good  in  tone  and  volume  of  sound. 
It  has  been  in  use  at  Brightling  Church  for  over  ninety-five 
years.  Mr.  Croft,  the  present  organist,  has  had  charge  of  it 
for  thirty  years,  so  he  too  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent 
servant  of  the  sanctuary  at  the  little  Sussex  village.  Among 
the  tunes  played  by  this  instrument  are  the  well-known  "  St. 
Annes,"  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  "  St.  George,"  "Adeste  Fideles," 
"Irish,"  "  Oxford,"  "  Easter  Hymn,"  "Carey,"  etc.,  so  that 
there  is  a  capital  selection  from  which  to  choose  each  Sun- 
day, seeing  that  most  of  our  best  hymns  can  be  sung  to  one 
or  other  of  these  favourite  tunes. 

#p  '  f  ■♦■       Miss  M.  J.  Sowrey. 

^U^andalism  in  a  Graveyard.— The  grave  in  Conway 
Parish  Churchyai'd,  immortalized  by  Wordsworth's 
poem,  "  We  are  Seven,"  has  been  again  considerably 
damaged  by  curio  hunters.  Two  years  ago,  owing  to  the 
action  of  visitors  in  chipping  pieces  from  the  gravestone, 
the  churchwardens,  at  considerable  cost,  erected  a  protec- 
tion for  the  grave.  On  going  round  the  churchyard  recently 
the  sexton  discovered  that  the  stone  had  again  been  dam- 
aged. The  stone  had  not  been  chipped  but  drawn  out  of 
the  ground. 

Miss  E.  Evans. 


Photo  6y) 


An  extraordinary  collection  ot  Gravestones. 
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A Prayer  for  Rain.— Some  time  ago  a  paragraph  ap. 
peared  in  several  newspapers,  having  reference  to  a 
drought  which  was  prevailing  in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  had  been  requested  by  some  of  his 
clergy  to  issue  a  special  prayer  for  rain.  This  the  Bishop 
declined  to  do,  but  said  that  the  form  of  supplication  which 
is  found  in  the  Prayer-book  might  be  used.  Then  he  said 
if  he  did  issue  a  special  prayer,  it  would  be  as  follows :  "  For- 
give us,  O  Lord,  that  we  have  so  indolently  and  irreligiously 
broken  Thy  natural  laws,  and  despised  the  indications  of 
Thy  Will,  in  times  past ;  and  give  us  grace,  we  beseech 
Thee,  to  lay  to  heart  Thy  present  grievous  and  most  just 
chastisement,  that  we  may  bestir  ourselves  to  conserve  and 
employ  Thy  precious  gift  of  water  to  the  fertilizing  of  our 
fields,  the  relief  of  our  necessity,  the  replenishing  of  our 
land  with  prosperous  and  happy  people,  and  the  glorifying 
of  Thy  Holy  Name,  through  Jesus  Christ  pur  Lord."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  form  of  prayer  which  would 
more  sharply  bring  home  to  the  supplicants 
-the  fact  that  they  had  neglected  to  make 
the  best  use  of  God's  gifts,  and  were  asking 
that  nature  might  supply  their  own  lack 
of  system.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  further  request  was  made 
for  a  temporary  addition  to  the 
Liturgy.  Let  us  hope  that  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  water  famine,  and  that  the  Vic- 
torians will  profit  by  their  Bishop's 
rebuke,  and  will  for  the  future  lay 
up  in  the  times  of  plenty,  that  they 
may  have  a  store  in  the  times  of 
want.    -♦■    Mrs.  R.  J.  Druce. 

A Ten  Ton  Pulpit.— The  Rev. 
F.  Harris  Gibson  sends  us 
an  interesting  photograph  of  the 
pulpit  in  St.  Paul's,  Penzance,  of 
which  church  he  is  vicar.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  about  seventy 
years  old,  was  hewn  out  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  weighing  ten 
tons,  and  must  have  demanded 
extraordinary  patience  to  execute. 
The  design  is  after  that  of  St. 
Peter's, .Oxford.   ♦  ♦ 


A Pagan  Altar  in  a  Chris- 
tian Church.— Perhaps  St. 
Swithin's,  Lincoln,  is  the  only 
Christian  Church  possessing  a 
pagan  altar.  It  is  a  Roman  altar 
erected  to  the  Fates  and  to  the 
Roman  Emperor.  It  was  found 
while  digging  the  foundation  of 
the  present  St.  Swithin's  some 
years  ago.  An  inscription  on  it 
has  been  translated  [as  'follows : 

"  To  the  goddesses,  the  Fates,  and  to  the  deities  of  Augus- 
tus, Caius  Antistius  Frontinus  being  Curator  for  the  third 
time  erects  this  altar  at  his  own  cost."  The  altar  is  about 
three  feet  high  and  roughly  eighteen  inches  square.  Its 
date  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
4. '  ♦        ♦        *.  S.  B. 

.  n  Early  Epitaph.— The  epitaph  below  may  be  found 
A.  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  Pakefleld  church, 
Suffolk 

To  John  Bowf,  who  died  about  1380  to  1400. 
Al  schue  me  hen,  Wo  shall  all  go  hence, 

Whidir  mo  when,  Whither  nor  when 

May  no  man  ken,  No  man  may  know, 

But  God  above.  But  God  above. 

,Ffor  other  we  enr,  Though  for  other  things  we 

care, 

Hen  schut  we  far,  Hence  shell  we  faro, 

Kull,  poore,  and  bar,         Full,  poor  and  hare. 
Thus  says  John  Bowf.      Thus  says  John  Bowt 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦    II.  FOALK. 


A Curious  Church.— While  worshipping  in  a  little 
chapel-of-ease  a  few  miles  from  Ruthin,  on  the 
Wrexham  road,  the  sexes  are  so  strictly  divided  that  they 
cannot  even  see  each  other.  The  building  forms  a  right 
angle,  in  one  arm  of  which  the  men  sit,  and  the  women  in 
the  other.  It  was  built  and  endowed  by  a  misogamist  of 
the  Stuart  period,  who  objected  to  have  his  devotions  dis- 
tracted by  the  sight  of  the  hated  sex,  and,  sympathizing 
with  male  posterity,  stipulated  expressly  for  this  division 
in  his  deed  of  endowment.  S.  Holt. 

Sudden  Lapse  of  Memory.— The  late  well-known  Canon 
Fleming,  of  Chester  Square,  in  his  younger  days  had  a 
painful  experience  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Vicar  of  Camden  Church,  Camberwell,  and 
travelled  from  Bath  in  November,  1866,  in  order  to  preach 
his  first  sermon  at  his  new  post.  It  was  very  severe  wea- 
ther, sqow  lying  thick  on  the  ground  when  he  reached 
Paddington,  and  no  cabs  were  to  be  had, 
so  that  he  had  to  walk  to  his  hotel.  On 
the  way  he  slipped  and  injured  his  wrist 
so  much  that  he  was  kept  awake  through 
the  night  by  the  pain.  The  next 
day  (Sunday)  he  had  again  to  walk 
the  whole  distance  to  the  church 
owing  to  bad  weather,  arriving 
there  just  as  the  service  had  com- 
menced. When  the  time  came  for 
him  to  enter  the  pulpit  to  address 
the  large  congregation  present,  he 
found  to  his  dismay  that  he  had 
completely  forgotten  both  his  text 
and  the  subject  of  his  discourse- 
no  doubt  owing  to  exhaustion  and 
some  amount  of  nervousness.  The 
hymn  before  the  sermon  was  pro- 
ceeding. Suddenly  it  flashed  into 
his  mind  that  he  had  once  heard 
that  if  at  any  time  there  should  be 
a  failure  of  memory,  if  three  deep 
breaths  wrere  taken  it  would  re- 
turn. Only  one  verse  of  the  hymn 
remained  to  be  sung;  he  drew  a 
deep  breath— no  result ;  a  second- 
unavailing.  The  moment  was  an 
anxious  one !  He  drew  a  third 
deep  inspiration- and,  just  as  the 
"Amen"  was  sung,  to  his  intense 
relief,  text  and  sermon  came  back 
to  his  memory.  The  strain  had 
been  so  great  that  when  the  sermon 
was  over  he  retired  to  the  vestry 
exhausted  and  drenched  with  per- 
spiration. He  afterwards  men- 
tioned this  experience  to  Dean 
Stanley,  who  remarked  that  he 
would  not  have  gone  through  it 
himself  for  £200. 

♦         Miss  M.  Crawley. 


A  Pulpit  made  of  a  single  block  of  Granite. 


AStranfie  Carpet  for  a  Church.— A  very  euiious 
custom  obtains  in  Glcnfleld,  a  tiny  village  in  Leioea 
tcrshire,  where  every  July  the  village  church  for  one  Sun- 
day in  the  year  is  almost  knee-deep  with  freshly  cut  hay. 
Tho  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  through  the  lady  of 
tho  Manor— in  days  long  gone  by— having  lost  her  way.  and 
being  found  and  helped  out  of  her  difficulty  by  the  verger 
of  the  church,  she  bequeathed  the  erop  of  hay  which  should 
be  gathered  from  the  field  wherein  she  was  found  to  the 
church.  Whether  this  tale  is  truo  or  not.  tho  fact  remains 
that  tho  little  villago  church  has  its  annual  carpet  of  hay. 
which  is  afterwards  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the 
funds  of  the  church.       ♦        ♦      Miss  0,  M.  Portkr. 

The  SacKstone  Legend.— At  the  little  villago  of  Fonaby. 
near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  legendary  object 
of  interest  known  as  the  "  SaeAstonr,"  which  resembles  a 
petrified  sack  of  corn.   Legend  says  that  St.  Paul  was  walk- 
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frig  along  the  road,  and  asked 
a  man  with  a  sack  of  torn 
what  he  had  in  it.  The  reply 
was  "Nothing."  "Nothing  it 
shall  remain,"  said  St.  Paul, 
and  the  sack  of  corn  was  im- 
mediately changed  into  stone. 
A  succeeding  owner  of  the  land 
is  said  to  have  tried  to  move 
the  stone,  but  it  took  twelve, 
horses  to  drag  it  down  the  hill 
upon  which  it  stood.  Soon 
after  a  spell  of  ill  luck  was 
attributed  to  the  stone  being 
removed,  and  it  was  replaced 
in  its  old  position.  Only  owe 
horse  was  needed  to  drag  it  up 
the  hill. 
Miss  Gladys  P.  Webster. 

"t  amous  Parish  ClerK.— 

*  Rather  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  a  famous  parish  clerk, 
Peter  Isnell,  died  and  was 
buried  in  Crayford  churchyard, 
Kent.  On  his  tombstone  some 
of  his  eccentricities  are  re- 
corded, but  a  year  ago  the  in- 
scription had  become  almost 
illegible.  Happily  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Stoneham,  raised  a  fund  for 
preserving  the  stone  and  its 
quaint  wording,  which  we  hope 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  de- 
cipher from  our  photograph. 


Here  tidi  t&*  Body.  of. 

Peter  tsnelu 

:.  (salQts  ahwqftti*  Parish.) 

H?lH^WsRMrfe4'a*'a  f&>us&si<l  a  mirthful  Man  I 
%w!      m  bis  *t*y  IoCTwhA  ?»>  a  %<Mmk[  | 

Wrft^ '70  Years. 
Tfi*  f»hatrt&«tsof  Crwfoc!d'Jj*veTais<?^  tks 
.Sums  Ht  tu»  rbwrfiit;' 'tavtwty  'sad.- *»  a  •" 
'irihate  to  5iis  Iwig        f&iihrol  ■Services. 

IV  Life <>l  t hist  (Itrk m»  jfc'st  tkrwsfore  an«H<? 

'  '«  few  Y«*tfS?  kws  marrit^Jike  nl5>er  y*H».i?g 
}&.»•  fe'Wife  <fcW  oto.' Ji^r  s*     »Vu»M  :<.<&s«& ' 

j  <H$!k        fw  «o»W  WW  •■«»  w-H  ««  iwwit  m-n 

[  Bat  WifcsC-aJS  h«?/m^  nlW  {Wseai"*  t<m 
!  W  fcw*^h''4wf>W-.  lie  »*ts  tiil  agaw  C{ 


A  famous  Parish  Clerk's  Epitaph 

«*-  A  F.  Doley. 


*|"»he  Wrong  Envelope.— Mr.  M.,  a  missionary,  shortly 
*  before  leaving  England,  received  two  letters— one 
from  Archbishop  Tait,  asking  him  to  dine,  and  the  other 
from  the  secretary  of  a  religious  society,  a  very  old  friend, 
asking  him  to  preach.  He  accepted  the  Archbishop's  in- 
vitation, and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  secretary,  but 
put  the  letters  into  the  wrong  envelopes.  After  the  dinner 
at  Lambeth,  the  Archbishop  said  to  him  :  "  Mr.  M.,  do  you 
always  answer  your  dinner  invitations  in  the  same  way  1 " 
"  I  do  not  understand,  your  Grace."  The  letter,  which  was 
then  shown  to  the  missionary,  ran  thus :  "You  old  rascal ! 
why  did  you  not  ask  me  before  ?  You  know  perfectly 
well  I  shall  be  on  the  high  seas  on  the  day  you  name." — 
Miss  Mary  Pollock.  ■♦■ 


anxious  that  some  memorial 
of  the  older  edifice  should  be 
preserved.      -♦-     E.  Bond. 

*T  he  Architect's  Puzzle.— 

It  is  frequently  declared 
that  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  Canterbury  outside  the 
cathedral  is  the  font  in  St. 
Martin's  Church.  It  i3  tub- 
shaped  and  in  three  tiers.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  is 
that  it  is  made  up  of  twenty- 
two  stones,  each  one  rounded 
and  fitted  into  its  place,  and  it 
is  these  stones  that  give  it  an 
air  of  mystery  so  attractive  to 
the  people  who  like  old  fonts. 
Was  it  first  made  from  these 
stones,  or  was  it  broken  up 
and  then  put  together  again 
by  devoted  hands  ?  It  is  said 
that  the  Saxons  made  the  font 
and  the  Normans  did  the  carv- 
ing when  they  came  over. 
However,  it  has  so  many  dif- 
ferent styles  that  it  is  some- 
times appropriately  enough 
called  the  "  architect's  puzzle." 

■♦■  Miss  M.  J.  Sowrey. 


£k  Marriage  Custom.— The 

expression  in  the  Church 
Marriage  Service,  "  With 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow,"  does  not  mean  that  the  man  gives  all  his  property 
then  and  there  to  the  woman,  but  takes  her  as  a  joint  part- 
ner for  life  to  share  all  he  has.  In  olden  times  gold  and 
silver  were  given  with  the  ring  as  earnests,  and  this  prac- 
tice was  retained  until  1552,  when  it  was  omitted  from  the 
Prayer  Book.  Before  that  date  the  quaint  rubric  is  as 
follows:  "Then  shall  they  agayne loose  theyr  handes,  and 
the  manne  shall  geue  unto  the  womanne  a  ring,  and  other 
tokens  of  spousage,  as  gold  or  silver,  laying  the  same  upon 
the  boke,"etc.  Miss  M.  Crawley. 


♦"T^win    Towers.— L  o  o  k  i  ng 

*  Stour  as  one  approaches 
Manningtree  station  from  Ips- 
wich, two  strange-looking  towers 
loom  up  upon  the; 
Mistley  side  of  the 
river.  They  are 
often  a  source  of 
wonder  to  those  un- 
acquainted with 
their  history.  They 
are  relics  of  the  old 
church  at  Mistley, 
the  main  portion  of 
which  was  demol- 
ished when  the  new 
church  of  St.  Mary 
was  erected  about 
forty  years  ago. 
The  curious  lantern- 
like towers  were 
saved  from  destruc- 
tion mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  two 
prominent  parish- 
ioners,   who  were 


across  the 
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The  TwIh  Towers  of  Old  Mistley. 


[E.  Bond. 


To  the  diminutive 
choir  boys  men- 
tioned in  our  article 
on  page  132,  a  cor- 
respondent adds  the 
name  of  C.  Ford- 
ham,  who  stands 
3  feet  4£  inches,  and 
keeps  his  twelfth 
birthday  this 
month. 


Irish  Churchmen  and  Irish  Problems. 


WE  have  in  our  island  conditions  of  life  that 
call  for  wise  and  bold  treatment.  All 
is  not  well  in  Ireland  and  we  all  can 
do  something  to  make  our  native  land 
be'cter  than  we  found  it.  The  social  state  of  city 
and  countryside  calls  for  the  application  of 
remedies  that  will  improve  the  state  of  the  poor 
and  destitute.  The  religious  opinions  held  by 
the  majority  of  Irishmen  are  not  those  that  com- 
mend themselves  to  Churchmen,  and  are  in  their 
view  opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  calculated  to  weaken  their  grasp  upon 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  think  for  them- 
selves. The  Church  has  duties  to  perform  in  the 
social  and  religious  spheres,  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  Archdeacon  of  Down  .  has  published  his 
volume  of  addresses  on  Urgent  Social  Problems, 
(6c?.),  and  that  the  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  King  has  given 
to  a  wider  audience  his  scholarly  pamphlet  on 
Indulgences  (one  penny).  The  Church  of 
Ireland  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Dublin,  has  produced  both  of  these  works  in  a 
well-printed  and  neat  form. 

Dr.  Pooler  is  convinced  that  spasmodic  efforts 
in  social  reform  are  useless  and  that  organization 
is  imperative  if  any  permanent  good  is  to  be 
done.  In  great  cities  voluntary  social  workers 
must  be  connected  with  or  be  under  the  control 
of  the  public  authorities  if  their  energy  is  to  be 
fruitful.  They  will  influence  the  authorities  and 
will  at  the  same  time  receive  help  from  them. 
The  great  object  is  to  see  clearly  the  end  to  be 
reached  and  to  take  wise  steps  to  reach  it.  He 
quotes  Archbishop  Whately's  well-known  remark, 
44  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  (even  in  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  matters)  of  bad 
legislation,  except  perhaps  the  simplicity  of 
those  who  admire  it."  This  is  tenfold  truer  now 
than  it  was  when  the  Archbishop  wrote,  for  our 
life  yearly  becomes  more  complicated  and  men 
think  that  knots  can  be  cut  easily,  whereas  it 
requires  the  greatest  skill  to  avoid  doing  more 
harm  than  good  even  by  the  slow  disentangling 
of  the  skein. 

He  lays  down  the  fundamental  fact.  "The 
object  of  social  service  is  not  the  maintenance  of 
the  beggar,  but  the  abolition  of  pauperism.  It 
does  not  advocate  ill-considered,  even  If  generous, 
doles.  It  has  set  itself  to  deal  with  Causes  rat  her 
than  resul  ts.  It  recognizes  thai  the  problems  of 
pauperism  requiro  patient  thought  and  anxious 
consideration.  It  recommends  the  study  of 
blue  books  and  statistics.  It  UfgCS  us  to  en- 
deavour to  get  behind  the  evil  and  to  create  a 
new  science  of  social  preventive  medicine.  It 

iaaserts  that  if  we  are  Christians.  wo  arc  hound  bo 

do  these  things. M  In  (las  spirit  he  deals  with 
questions  of  pressing  urgency,  and  everj  page  oi 

Church  Of  Trcfanti  (?n;rffr 


his  little  book  is  marked  by  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  student  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man. 

He  wishes  to  close  the  roads  of  neglected 
infancy,  neglected  disease,  feeble-mindedness, 
unemployment  and  the  workhouse.  He  has  a 
solution  for  the  evils  that  will  involve  patient  toil 
and  sustained  effort.  All  babies  should -be  re- 
moved from  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
handed  over  to  the  Public  Health  Authority,  and 
no  child  should  be  reared  in  the  workhouse. 
All  forms  of  school  neglect  should  be  referred 
to  the  Education  Authority,  which  should  deal 
with  the  physical  as  well  as  with  the  intellectual 
condition  of  childhood.  The  Lunacy  Authority 
should  control  the  feebleminded,  and  unemploy- 
ment should  be  dealt  with  in  Labour  Homes 
instead  of  our  continuing  the  present  system  of 
supporting  able-bodied  men  and  women  in 
workhouses.  All  this  means  money  and  work, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  money  spent  would  be 
nearly  as  much  as  that  expended  on  palliatives 
and  on  a  system  which  stereotypes  the  evils,  and 
if  our  people  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
public  boards  their  efficiency  will  be  greatly 
increased  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  nation 
will  follow. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  advance  is 
apathy.  Contentment  with  the  continuation  of 
evils  that  have  never  been  cured  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  remediable.  If  this 
state  of  mind  is  not  existent,  we  find  the  cry  of 
Socialism  raised  and  this  rough  and  ready  solu- 
tion gives  rise  to  unthinking  and  impossible 
schemes  of  social  betterment  that  will  only  end 
in  ruin.  Dr.  Pooler  shows  the  true  innerness  of 
Socialism,  as  it  is  conceived  by  many  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  this  exposure  will  do  much  to  wean 
young  men  and  women  from  following  this 
44  will-o'-the-wisp/'  which  will  only  lead  them  into 
a  bog  that  will  ruin  their  power  to  do  good 
work  for  their  poorer  brethren.  We  hope  that 
many  of  our  readers  w  ill  huy  this  little  book  and 
read  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  King's  subject  is  little  considered  by  those 
Who  should  know  what  14  Indulgences  "  mean. 
His  penny  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  with 
its  illustration  of  a  44  Bull  of  the  Departed, 
which  can  be  bought  in  Spain  for  se\  cnpenoo- 
halfpenny.  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  t ho  teaching 
of  Romanism.  The  doctrine  of  the  Forgiveness 
of  Sins  as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture  is  shown  to  he 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  modern  Romanism,  and  very  many  if  not 
most  Irish  Churchmen  will  be  shocked  by  the 
revela  t  ions  contained  in  these  pages.  Mr.  King 
writes  with  restraint  and  fril'ness  of  knowledge. 
He  is  as  careful  in  his  statements  as  if  he  were 
Writing  a  large  treatise,  and  is  as  pleasant  to  road 

Annual  Butooriptton,  &t<  M. 
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as  a  skilled  journalist.  We  have  been  much 
impressed  by  his  power  of  saying  in  a  few  words 
what  has  to  be  said,  and  by  his  skill  in  giving  his 
readers  a  true  and  well-balanced  exposition  of 
a  difficult  subject.  He  concludes  his  pamphlet 
with  the  words.  "  The  Church  of  Rome  offers 
t  lie  merits  of  Christ  for  sale.  They  may  be 
earned,  deserved,  purchased,  so  much  by^  this 
visit,  so  much  by  that  prayer,  so  much  by  wearing 
this  scapular,  so  much  by  giving  that  alms- 
each  of  these  good  deeds  will  buy  the  fixed  por- 
tion, merits  enough  for  so  many  days'  indulgence, 
enough,  too,  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  to  cleanse 
from  that  sin,  to  deliver  this  soul  from  purga- 
tory." 


"  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  so  says 
the  Catholic  Creed.  "  But  where  forgiveness  of 
these  is,"  saith  the  Word  of  God,  "  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  offering  for  sin "  (Heb.  x. 
18). 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pamphlet  has  been 
killed  by  the  daily  and  weekly  Press.  As  long 
as  pamphlets  are  written  with  the  vigour  and 
learning  of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  King  they  will  have 
a  wide  and  influential  sale  among  readers  who 
will  treasure  them  for  reference  and  invite  their 
friends  to  study  them.  We  trust  that  both  these 
booklets  will  be  so  appreciated  that  many  of  a 
similar  nature  will  be  issued  for  the  edification 
and  instruction  of  Churchmen. 


Church  News. 


THE  special  meeting  of  the  Synod  sum- 
moned to  consider  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  attended  by  176  clergymen  and  226 
laity  exclusive  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
For  many  years  so  many  members  have  not  been 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  Its  proceedings 
proved  that  the  Church  is  as  strong  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government  Bill  as  it  was  to  its 
predecessors.  The  vast  majority  of  Irish  Church- 
men are  convinced  that  Home  Rule  means  serious 
injury  to  the  Irish  wellbeing  and  involves  con- 
ditions fraught  with  danger  to  the  work  of  the 
Church.  The  importance  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Synod  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  re- 
presents the  great  mass  of  Protestants  who  live 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  who  have  no 
other  means  of  expressing  their  real  convictions 
on  this  momentous  subject. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  General 
Synod  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  said:  "  I  only 
wish  that  our  Church  of  Ireland  Gazette  with  its 
calm  and  dignified  tone  of  sound  Churchmanship, 
and  its  ever  hopeful  consideration  of  Church 
problems,  were  more  widely  known  in  England 
than  it  is,  and  it  would  help  to  enlighten  ignorance 
and  to  draw  out  a  little  more  of  that  practical 
sympathy  and  support  which  the  Misses  Nugent  , 
following  the  steps  of  their  saintly  father,  have 
so  consistently  shown  for  our  poorer  parishes  in 
the  south  and  west."  Irish  Churchmen  too 
would  do  well  to  read  the  Gazette,  as  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  increases  interest  in 
its  sacred  mission  to  our  people. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College  gave  a  hopeful 
review  of  Church  finance. 

The  Primate  announced  that  the  quarter  of  a 
million  aimed  at  by  the  promoters  of  the  Auxiliary 
Fund  had  now  been  secured.  He  added  that 
through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  Mc Waters 
and  his  wife  a  gift  of  £10,000  would  accrue  to 
t>he  fund  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  McWaters. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  changes  of  population  in  Ireland.  The 
revelations  of  the  census  show  the  necessity  of 


the  Church  obtaining  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  distribution  of  its  members 
throughout  Ireland. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Gabbett  passed  home 
during  Synod  week.  The  late  Archdeacon  had 
long  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  Churchmen 
in  the  Diocese  of  Limerick,  and  his  wise  counsel 
was  much  valued  on  boards  and  by  his  friends. 
The  Bishop  described  him  as  a  "  cultured  gentle- 
man, a  kindly  and  charitable  minister  of  Christ, 
and  ever  ready  to  give  counsel." 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Austin,  Rector  of 
Ballymena,  is  a  great  loss  to  his  parishioners  and 
to  the  diocese.  Mr.  Austin  was  a  tireless  worker, 
a  genial  friend  and  a  devoted  servant  of  God. 

The  late  Miss  Jolly  bequeathed  £1,000  to  the 
Belfast  Cathedral  Building  Fund,  £600  to  Belfast 
Church  Extension,  and  £2,200  to  ether  Church 
purposes. 

The  late  Sir  William  Paul  is  sincerely  mourned 
by  Waterford  Churchmen,  for  his  genial  manner 
and  interest  in  the  Church  had  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him. 

The  usual  anniversary  meetings  were  held 
during  Synod  week  and  the  reports  submitted 
proved  that  Irish  Churchmen  liberally  support 
the  many  agencies  that  exist  for  doing  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Latham  has  been  appointed 
Curate  of  Zion  Church,  Rathgar. 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Gumley  has  resigned  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions  to 
undertake  the  Curacy  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Church,  Belfast. 

The  majority  of  the  students  studying  for  the 
Presbyterian  Ministry  are  students  in  McCrea 
Magee  College,  Londonderry,  and  it  is  certain  thai 
most  of  them  will  graduate  in  T.  C.  D.,  Dublin. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
General  Synod  to  inquire  into  the  anomalies  in 
connexion  with  the  election  to  the  Primatial  See 
of  Armagh. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  preached  the  annual 
C.M.S.  sermon  in  St.  Bride's  Church.  London. 
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Apollos. 


NO  devotional  writer  in  Ireland  has  reached 
and  helped  so  many  souls  as  the  late 
,  Archdeacon  Wynne.  Loved  wherever 
he  was  known  and  trusted  by  all  who 
loved  him,  he  wielded  an  almost  unique  personal 
influence,  and  his  graceful  pen  brought  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  character  into  the  homes  of  many 
thousands.  Practically  unknown  in  the  debating 
arena  and  more  or  less  remote  from  assemblies 
where  prominence  is  won  and  the  press  is  repre- 
sented, he  proved  that  piety  and  character  make 
themselves  felt  without  striving  and  crying. 
After  a  long  life  of  ceaseless  service  he  was  sum- 
moned home  on  May  2,  and  almost  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  he  gave  us  his  last  volume,  Apollos, 
which  has  a  message  to  the  laity  of  the  Church. 
This  little  book,  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  at 
Is.  6rf.,  contains  jewels  of  thought  set  in  noble 
words,  and  as  we  ponder  over  their  teaching  our 
regret  becomes  greater  that  we  have  lost  one  to 
whom  the  words  written  of  a  noble  character  have 
been  applied,  "  He  passed  almost  unnoticed 
through  the  world  and  left  a  trail  of  light  behind 
him."  His  wide  reading,  his  meditations  on  his 
knees,  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  his  passion  for  righteousness,  made  him  a 
teacher  to  be  followed  and  a  safe  guide  among 
the  many  pitfalls  that  waylay  the  path  of  those 
who  desire  to  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Apollos  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  gifted  with 
eloquence  and  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  Ephesus  he  spoke  boldly  in  the  synagogue  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
who  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly.  This  training  fitted  him  for  wider 
service,  and  we  are  told  that  in  Achaia  "  he  helped 
them  much  which  had  believed  through  grace  ; 
for  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
publickly,  shewing  them  through  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  He  is  alluded  to 
again  in  some  verses  in  Corinthians  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  stress  of  the  New  Testament  narrative 
is  laid  on  his  training  by  the  godly  Aquila  and 
Priscilla.  In  a  series  of  eleven  short  ohapters 
the  late  Arohdeaoon  Wynne  deals  with  the  de« 
velopment  of  his  character  and  the  nature  of 
his  ministry.  The  book  is  for  laymen  and 
women,  who  are  willing  bo  devote  of  their 
best  to  the  service  of  God,  and  its  tone  and  lea 


sons  may  best  be  learned  from  a  few  quotations. 

"  The  patient  humility  of  the  gifted  Apollos, 
in  submitting  to  what  must  have  seemed  to  him 
somewhat  unauthorized  and  unprofessional  cor- 
rection, is  as  admirable  as  the  fine  tolerance  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  their  new  friend's  imperfect 
creed.  The  secret  of  this  tolerance  and  of  this 
humility  was,  as  a  source,  the  grace  of  God,  Who, 
in  this  remarkable  meeting,  was  carrying  out 
His  purposes  for  both  ;  and,  as  a  means,  the 
rapidly  growing  personal  attachment  which 
spontaneously  sprang  up  between  these  new 
acquaintances  whom  various  causes,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  had  led  to  Ephesus." 

"  There  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  expect 
God's  guidance  in  some  supernatural  way.  Some 
remarkable  indication  of  His  will  is  looked  for, 
and  failing  that,  an  earnest  man  may  feel  un- 
comfortable and  undecided.  Let  him.  we  say. 
take  all  circumstances  into  as  full  consideration 
as  possible.  Let  him  remember  that  there  is 
nothing  magical,  giving  new  power  or  efficiency, 
in  the  act  of  change — of  going  to  a  new  place. 
Then  let  him  deliberately  look  back  and  see  how 
he  has  found  himself  best  qualified  in  the  pa-st. 
and  what  opening  for  the  employment  of  any 
special  faculty  which  he  has  is  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  new  place  ;  let  him  judge  how  his  strength 
is  likely  to  stand  added  responsibilities,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  he  has  a  right  to  take 
a  place  simply  because  it  is  available,  or  because 
it  offers  less  work  or  more  pay.  Let  him  consult 
the  friends  on  whose  judgmenl  he  has  found  it 
safest  to  rely  ;  but  never  let  his  final  decision 
rest  on  advice  alone  or  principally.  Lei  him 
consult,  if  possible,  those  who  havo  previously 
held  the  post  which  is  offered  ;  and.  above  all, 
let  every  part  of  this  anxious  process  be  brought 
morning,  noon  and  night  to  the  Father  of  all  in 
prayer." 

These  characteristic  passages  give  some  insight 
into  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  show  how  san  ily 
and  Christ ianly  he  viewed  the  problems  of  lite. 

Religion  must  show  itself  In  praotioe,  and  it  is 

t  he  unexpected  events  of  life  that  try  our  Chris- 
tian fibre.  We  cannot  meet  them  in  the  right 
spirit  and  arrive  at  right  decisions  unless  we 
daily  live  near  God  and  build  up  characters  that 
are  moulded  hv  1  he  inlluenee  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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L   By  a  LAYMAN. 

IT  has  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly  appro- 
I    priate  that  so  many  clergy  should  love 
k    climbing.  He  Whose  message  they  proclaim 
often  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray, 

and  to  seek  refreshment  alike  for  soul  and  body. 

And  nowhere  does  that  message  come  with  so 

much  power  and  freshness  as 

in  some  little  Alpine  church, 

nestling  at  the  foot  of  one  of 

the  great  peaks,  whose  sum- 
mit seems  to  touch  the  blue 

heavens. 

For  many  years  the  moun- 
tains have  called  me  to  climb, 

and  as  I  look  back  I  can  count 

bishops  and  deans  and  vicars 

and  curates  as  the  best  of 

comrades    with    whom  to 

answer  that  call.    Only  last 

summer  I  was  tempted  to 

share  the  passage  of  a  certain 

pass,  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  ice-world, 

with  a  well-known  bishop 

who  has  proved  himself  the 

most  stalwart  warrior  against 

the  subtle  forces  of  Disestab- 
lishment, and  I  tremble  to 

think  what  might  have  been 

the  result  if  an  Alpine  acci- 
dent had  robbed  the  Church 

of  so  doughty  a  champion. 
At  less  critical  times  two 

other  bishops  have  taken  me 

for  guide,  and  that  I  brought 

them  safely  home  again  may 

induce   them    to  trust'  lay 

leadership  on  another  happy 

occasion.     And  here  I  would 

bear  witness  that  there  is  no 

sport  which  more  effectually 

breaks  down  the  barriers  of 

reserve,  so  often  set  up  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity,  than 

mountain-climbing  with  its 

splendid  comradeship  of  the 

rope,  the  outward  sign  of  the 

pledge  and  purpose  to  share 


danger  and  delight,  the  rough  and  the 
smooth,  disaster  and  even  death  itself,  if 
need  be.     And  this  reminds  me  that 
more  than  twenty 
years  ago  I  found  a 

NCi  „    ..  s'T!Hff    : "WMWkritom i  fffi     "little  learning" 

proved  a  most  use- 
ful thing,    and  I 
think,  incidentally, 
it  saved  the  life  of 
the  dean  who  used 
to    be   called  the 
Bishop     of  the 
Riffel  Alp.    I  first 
mit  Dr.  Lefroy  at 
Arolla,  that  love- 
liest of  Alpine  homes  from  home.      We  had 
arranged,  after  a  quiet  Sunday,  to   cross  over 
the  Col  d' Her  ens  to  Zermatu,  which  involves 
an  ascent  to  11,415  feet.    Personally  I  was  quite  a 
novice  at  climbing  in  those  days,  but  I  was 
steeped  in  the  theory  of  the    raft.    The  dean 
was  also  inexperienced  in  all  but  glacier  expedi- 
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One  of  the  less  obvious  perils  of  mountaineering    crossing  a  couloir  ft  1 1  e  d  *  i  t  h 
fresh  snow,  which  It  only  loosely  adherent  to  the  ice  surface  beneath 
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THE  REV.  DR.  BONNET,  P.R.S.       {Photo  ly  Russell.)        [Photo  by  Donald  McLkhh. 
Amongst  the  seracs  of  the  Morteratsch  Glacier. 

tions  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  guides. 
All  went  well  till  we  began  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  Stock  glacier,  which  is  very  much  crevassed. 
Our  guide  proposed  a  "sitting  glissade"  down 
the  snow  slope.  This  means  that  the  climbers 
sit  down,  making,  as  it  were,  a  human  sledge, 
the  second  man's  legs  embracing  the  first  man's 
shoulders,  the  third  the  second  man's  shoulders, 
and  so  on.  I  remember  looking  nervously  down 
the  slope.  It  seemed  simple  enough,  but  I  had 
an  uneasy  recollection  that  the  books  on  moun- 
taineering said,  "Never  descend  a  steep  slope 
by  glissading  unless  you  know  what  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  seldom  indulge  in  the  sitting  glis- 
sade." Then  I  made  up  my  mind.  Not  even  my 
respect  for  the  dean  should  induce  me  to  go 
down  as  the  guide  wished.  In  a  word  I  struck. 
The  dean  urged  that  faith  in  one's  guide  was 
indispensable,  but  I  remained  obstinate.  Finally 
a  compromise  was  agreed  upon.  We  would 
glissade  down  slowly,  with  plenty  of  rope  be- 
tween each  of  us.  Three-quarters  of  the  way 
down  the  guide  suddenly  disappeared.  Happily 
the  rest  of  us  managed  to  pull  up,  anchoring  on 


the  slope  by  our  ice  axes.  He 
had  fallen  through  a  thin 
crust  of  snow  which  veiled  a 
bergschrund — a  particularly 
formidable  kind  of  crevasse. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
hauled  him  out  of  danger, 
but  had  we  been  joined  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  the 
sitting  glissade,  the  whole 
party  must  have  been  lost  in 
the  schrund 

Yes,  it  was  the  narrowest 
escape  I  have  ever  had  m  a 
fairly  extended  experience, 
and  it  was  strange  that  it 
should  have  happened  so  near 
the  last  resting-place  of  the 
dean — best  of  comrades  and 
happiest  of  Christians. 

The  narrowest  escape  ?  Per- 
haps, but  I  am  not  sure.  I 
have  climbed  many  moun- 
tains with  a  clerical  friend 
who  has  a  happy  way  of  read- 
ing a  psalm  when  we  have 
reached   our  highest  point. 
Last  year  we  were  rashly  pro- 
specting late  in  the  day  on 
the  Schmadri-Joch,  and  had 
successfully  wrestled  with  the 
steep  rocks  which  form  the 
crux  of  the  climb     We  were 
taking  a  rest  and  a  meal  on 
an  island  of  debris,  and  just 
before  we  repacked  our  ruck- 
sacks he  read  a  few  verses, 
and  some  mountain  thoughts 
came  4 4  babbling  out  of  Para- 
dise."  As  we  talked  a  great 
crash  of  a  falling  avalanche 
momentarily  stunned  our  senses.    I  don't  know 
if  our  first  instinct  was  to  cower  under  what 
little  shelter  the  rocks  afforded — I  don't  re- 
member anything  but  the  unconquerable  im- 
pulse to  stand  and  salute  this  "far-flung  battle 
line"  of  shattered  ice      Past  us  it  roared  but 
thirty  yards  away,  huge  shining  fragments  leap- 
ing through  the  air,  and  all  the  while  a  huddled 
stream  of  lesser  blocks  jostling  each  other  as  they 
crowded  down  the  gully  up  which  we  had  pain- 
fully climbed,  and  down  which  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  climbing  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  reading  of  the  psalm  delayed  our  start. 

No,  I  am  not  surprised  that  clergy  love  moun- 
tains, for  to  me  they  seem  on  the  way  to  heaven. 
I  once  told  a  child  that  in  the  young  days  of  the 
world  the  great  mountains  may  have  been  higher 
than  they  are  now. 

"And  so  they  pricked  holes  in  the  sky  with 
their  teenie  tops,"  she  suggested,  "just  where 
the  stars  show  through."  And  I  said  "Amen" 
to  that. 

II.    By  a  PARSON. 
To  men  of  devout  minds  the  ''great  moun- 
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tains"  have  always  offered  an  irresistible  at- 
traction. All  down  the  ages,  and  among  peoples 
of  all  climates  and  creeds  their  majesty  and 
their  mystery  have  cast  a  spell,  overawing  man 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  and  littleness. 

But  it  is  in  modern  times,  among  all  peoples 
and  creeds,  that  the  minister  of  religion  has 
oftenest  sought,  and  seldom  failed  to  find,  his 
truest  relaxation  and  his  most  satisfying  re- 
freshment in  betaking  himself  to  the  mountains, 
and  it  is  by  such  that  many  of  their  loftiest 
peaks  have  been  first  ascended.  Some  of  the 
best  known  mountaineers  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  and,  among  them,  two  at 
least  of  the  most  distinguished  presidents  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  viz.  Dr.  T.  G.  Bonney,  a  scien- 
tist of  world-wide  fame,  and  the  present  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  Dr.  G.  Forrest  Browne,  the  leading 
authority  on  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England. 

Dr.  Bonney,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club 
1881-84,  was  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
wild  and  romantic  ranges  of  the  Dauphine  Alps 
of  Southern  France.  His  experiences  are  largely 
embodied  in  a  most  delight- 
ful volume  on  The  Alpine 
Regions,  which  deals  with 
the  "  great  mountains  "  from 
nearly  every  conceivable 
point  of  view,  whether  of 
botany,  geology,  history  or 
recreation,  and  as  an  expert 
in  each  of  these  departments 
he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
early  mountaineers. 

The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  he  sums  up 
from  his  own  long  and  varied 
experience  in  the  following 
terms,  whose  sentiments  find 
an  echo  in  the  heart  of  many 
a  hard-worked  "clergyman 
who  climbs":  "The  moun- 
tains give  rest  to  the  fevered 
brain,  peace  to  the  weary 
heart,  and  life  to  the  languid 
frame ;  but,  better  still  than 
this,  few,  I  think,  can  return 
from  wandering  among  their 
solitudes  without  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  loving  kindness  of  our 
Almighty  Creator." 

Dr.  Forrest  Browne,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  born  in  the  same 
year  as  his  friend  and  Alpine 
comrade  Dr.  Bonney,  had, 
like  him,  a  most  distinguished 
career  at  Cambridge.  He, 
too,  has  written  a  most  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  book 
of  Alpine  travel,  though  in 
rather  a  more  holiday  mood, 
entitled  Off  I  he  Mill,  Il<>  is 
noted  as  the  chief  pioneer  of 


what  may  be  called  "subterranean  mountain- 
eering," the  fascinations  of  which  he  describes 
in  his  volume  on  The  Ice  Caves  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  In  the  former  work  appears  a 
most  amusing  account  of  his  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  some  forty-seven  years  ago.  In  his  splen- 
did address  to  the  Alpine  Club  at  its  memorable 
"Jubilee  Meeting  "  in  1907,  he  asked  the  question, 
"  What  about  Alpine  work  as  an  old  man's 
memory?"  and  gave,  himself,  the  following  reply, 
"  Well,  just  this  :  it  is  clean  and  wholesome,  pure 
and  unselfish,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  You 
younger  men  .  .  .  with  all  your  getting  get 
clean  memories  for  your  older  age." 

No  catalogue  of  names  of  distinguished  cleri- 
cal climbers  would  be  complete  without  that  of 
Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Aberdeen  University.  Two  at 
least  of  his  published  works  are  classics  on  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal,  viz.  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  and  The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land,  the  latter  of  which 
has  reached  no  less  than  its  seventh  edition, 
and  his  name  as  a  student  and  critic  of  the  Old 
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Testament  languages  and  literature  is  almost 
as  famous  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  present  writer  first  met  Dr.  Smith  twenty 
years  ago  atZermatt,  and  whether  when  playing 
improvised  cricket,  climbing  the  great  peaks 
round  that  famous  centre,  or  in  discussing 
problems  of  serious  interest,  there  was  the  same 
keenness,  vigour  and  thoroughness  that  have 
helped  to  give  him  the  fame  he  has,  as  a  scholar, 
so  deservedly  won.  He  is  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  Scottish  Mountaineering  Club,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  exactly  his  name  has  been 
on  the  list  of  the  Alpine  Club  itself. 

Principal  Smith  is  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  for  the  "clergymen  who  climb"  the  Alps 
repay  a  thousand-fold  the  toil  they  exact.  They 


give  us  some  of  God's  choicest  blessings — re- 
newed strength  of  body  and  an  invigorated 
mind  that  is  uplifted  by  contact  with  what  is 
grandest,  most  stirring,  and  yet  most  restful  in 
nature,  but,  above  all,  friendships  unselfish, 
staunch,  tried  and  true.  From  them  we  may 
carry  away,  as  the  result  of  our  repeated  strug- 
gles and  our  times  of  repose  among  them,  new 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  face  afresh 
the  difficulties,  the  toils  and  the  tempests  of 
life's  journey,  with  firmer  faith  and  in  closer 
following  of  a  Competent  Leader. 

And  what  better  record  can  a  mountaineer 
desire  than  the  brief  words  placed  as  the  epitaph 
of  a  noble  Swiss  guide,  faithful  "even  unto 
death  "  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — 
"Found  Climbing." 


A  MORNING  PRAYER 


THIS  beautiful  prayer  comes  from  a  business  man, 
who  says  that  he  has  used  it  for  years  :— 
"  With  gratitude  for  Thy  protection  during  the 
night  watches,  I  begin,  O  Lord,  the  new  life  of  a  new 
day.  My  path  will  be  the  busy  thoroughfares.  Walk 
Thou  with  me  unseen.  My  thoughts  will  be  of  my 
business.  Let  not  my  heart  cleave  to  these  things, 
but  through  the  sweet  influence  of  Thy  Spirit  incline 
me  to  seek  things  that  endure.  I  shall  be  tempted 
to-day ;  I  may  be  drawn  to  the  verge  of  some  awful 
mistake  in  the  swift  moment  of  danger,  when  I  can- 


not withdraw  to  my  closet  of  prayer.  Give  me  to 
know  the  right,  and  the  power  to  do  it.  Let  not 
trifles  ruffle  my  temper  nor  disappointments  unman 
me.  Let  not  exacting  duties  make  me  selfish  and 
churlish.  Give  me  rather  a  sunshiny  face,  a  forth- 
right hand,  and  the  joy  of  a  word  fitly  spoken  to 
some  timid,  discouraged  soul.  Strength  for  the  day's 
service  give  me  in  some  measure  as  Thou  wiliest; 
pass  by  my  sins  of  omission,  and  when  the  shadows 
fall,  bring  me  again,  unsullied  by  word  or  deed,  to 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep.  Amen." 


Climbin'  Down. 


CLINBIN'  up  the  hill  a-strugglin'  'gainst  the 
blast, 

Climbin'  up  the  hill  wi'  breezes  blowin'  fast, 
Climbin'  up  the  hill,  tho'  maybe  goin'  slow, 
Yet — climbin'  up  the  hill,  I'm  risin'  as  1  go. 
But— 

Climbin'  down  I    Climbin'  down  I 
Comin'  off  the  mountain-top  an'  makin'  fer 
the  town, 

Right  into  the  valley  where  the  air  ain't  fresh 
nor  free, 

Where  there's  folks  an'  houses  an'  they're 
all  around  o'  me — 

I  jest  hates  climbin'  down! 

When  I've  scored  an'  held  my  head  p'raps  cxtry 
high, 

When  I'm  wrong  an'  got  ter  tell  the  people  why, 
When  I've  sworn  as  fact  wot  weren't  ezzackly 
true, 

An'  oughter  up  an'  say  so— horrid  job  to  do! 
Then— 

Walkin'  down  I   Walkin'  down! 
Walkin'  off  the  mountain-top  an'  makin'  fer 
the  town, 

Right  into  the  valley  where  the  air  ain't  fresh 
nor  free, 

There  ye'll  see  a  feller  comin',  mighty  slow 
is  he — 

He  jest  hates  walkin'  down! 


He   wants  ter  be  mountin',   fightin'  as  he 

goes, 

He  don't  like  a-climbin'  down  afore  his  foes, 
But  because  I'll  make  him  wot  he  jest  must 
be, 

Guess  it's  climbin',  climbin',  climbin',  climbin, 
down  fer  me ! 

Yes— 

Climbin'  down!    Climbin'  down! 
Comin'  off  the  mountain-top  an'  makin'  fei 
the  town, 

Ri^ht  into  the  valley  where  restriction  reigns, 
you  see. 

Where   there's   discipline  an'   things  wot's 

mighty  good  fer  me, 
Where  I've  got  ter  make  myself  wot  I  don't 

seem  ter  be, 
Where  I'm  cramped  an'  crippled,  an'  the  air 

ain't  fresh  nor  free, 
Where  there's  folks  an'  houses  all  a-lyin' 

round  o'  me. 
There  ain't  no  walkin'  easy,  it's  treadin' 
carc-ful-ly 
I  must  be, 

As  I  come, 

Smilin', 

Climbin', 

Down,  you  see ! 

n.  C. 


Round  the  Gamp  Fife. 


"The  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of 
Zech.  viii.  5. 


■  AM  asked  to  write  something  for 
J  boy  scouts.  Do  you  know,  boys, 
m  it  is  not  so  easy  to  write  as  I 
expected.  For  your  boy  world 
is  so  different  from  our  men's  world. 
Our  world,  with  its  new  inventions 
and  discoveries,  changes  greatly  with 
the  years.  That  queer  world  of 
yours  remains  just  the  same  since  the 
boys  of  the  early  days  played  around  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  I  have  a  photograph  of  a  boy's  copy- 
book out  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  of  Moses'  time, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  is  the  picture  of  a 
man  with  round  head  and  dots  for  eyes  and 
hands  sticking  out  like  five-pronged  rakes.  That 
has  been  schoolboy  "fine  art"  for  4,000  years 
past.  You  have  never  improved  on  that.  I  saw 
the  very  same  on  the  back  of  a  boy's  copybook  in 
the  High  School  the  other  day. 

We  remember  your  world  all  right,  and  some 
of  us  had  a  very  good  time  there.  It  was  a 
happy  world.  It  had  its  troubles,  its  hard  school 
lessons  and  its  punishments  sometimes,  but  we 
had  the  power  then  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
lost  since — the  power  of  easily  forgetting  pain- 
ful things  and  of  thoroughly  enjoying  pleasant 
things.  Don't  you  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
leave  that  world  of  boyhood. 

Since  we  left  your  world  and  its  gates  closed 
behind  us  we  have  more  than  once  wished  our- 
selves back.  Do  you  notice  how  pathetically 
some  of  us  seem  all  the  time  trying  to  get 
back  ?  How  we  play  our  games,  with  balls 
and  golf  sticks  and  fishing  rods  and  cricket  bats, 
trying  to  make  believe  that  we  are  boys  still  ? 

Ah,  but  it  does  not  work.  It  is  not  the 
same  thing.  The  glory  is  gone  out  of  it.  The 
romance  is  gone  out  of  it.  The  old  enchanted 
land  is  closed,  and  we  can  but  look  back  over 
the  walls  with  memories  of  the  beautiful  old 
days  when  the  world  was  young,  when  we  were 
giants  and  heroes  and  soldiers  and  robbers.  I 
remember  at  your  age  I  was  second  in  command 
of  a  fierce  robber  band  that  infested  the  woods 
and  made  fires  in  a  big  cave.  Those  were  great 
days. 

Our  men's  world  has  its  happy  times  too.  But 
it  is  not  like  the  old  times  -the Old  boyhood  days 
are  gone,  never  to  come  back  until  we  start 
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afresh  in  the  eternal  youth  of 
great  new  world  within  the  veil. 
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But  perhaps  we  older  people  are 
more  in  sympathy  with  you  than  you 
know.  You  think  we  are  outsiders 
and  meddlers — always  saying  "  don't  " 
because  we  fail  to  understand  the  laws 
of  your  boy  world.  But  remember 
we  know  both  the  boy  world  and  the  man  world, 
and  you  only  know  one  of  them.  Therefore  our 
experience  can  tell  you  some  things  that  are 
good  for  you  to  know.  We  can  tell  you  that  in 
our  world  as  in  yours  happiness  comes  from 
obeying  your  three  scout  laws — 

To  do  your  duty  to  God  and  the  King, 
To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 
To  obey  those  set  over  you. 
We  can  tell  you  what  we  have  learned  ourselves : 
That  the  boy  makes  the  man.    That  the  pure, 
brave,  high-minded  boy  will  be  the  pure,  brave, 
high-minded  man.     That  the  impure,  moan, 
cowardly  boy  will  be  the  impure,  mean,  cowardly 
man. 

The  boy  makes  the  man. 

God  only  makes  the  babies— He  lets  the  boy 
make  the  man — by  His  help. 

You  have  had  noble  men  in  your  world.  All 
the  noble  men  of  all  the  ages  have  been  in  it. 
Moses  and  Joshua  and  Gideon  and  David  ami 
Jonathan  and  St.  Paul  and  John  the  Baptist 
and  King  Alfred  and  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart 
and  the  great  Crusaders  and  Raleigh  and  Drake 
and  Olive  and  Livingstone  and  Wellington  and 
Lord  Roberts  and  your  own  hero  Baden  Powell. 
But  all  the  noble  men  had  in  the  main  been 
noble  boys  Aral  brave  and  true  ami  tender  and 
chivalrous— training  for  a  gre  at  future* 

III. 

And  among  all  the  boys  of  the  old  world  there 
was  one  Hoy  above  all  the  Hoy  Who  has  conse- 
crated all  boyhood  for  ever  -Jesus  the  X.i.  au  h 
Hoy  in  the  carpenter's  home.  Is  not  it  lovely  to 
think  that  God  came  to  earth  as  a  Boy.  that  ll.1 
knows  and  sympathizes  with  boys  more  than 
any  of  us  can.  lie  was  a  Hoy  Himself,  A  poor 
Boy.  He  played  in  the  streets  with  the  other 
boys.    Long  afterwards  He  looked  hack  into  the 
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old  boy  life  and  told  of  the  children  playing  in 
the  market  place  crying  to  each  other,  "  We 
have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced," 
etc. 

Oh,  I  wish  some  one  had  made  us  a  story  of 
His  Boy  life  with  the  games  He  played  and  the 
expeditions  with  His  comrades.  I  think  this 
poor  world  with  all  its  carelessness  would  gladly 
give  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  to-day  for  a, 
true  story  of  that  Boyhood. 

We  have  some  old  legends.  One  day  they  say 
He  was  at  the  village  pool  with  the  other  boys, 
making  clay  pigeons,  and  that  He  threw  His 
pigeons  into  the  air  and  made  them  fly.  One 
day  a  group  of  Nazareth  boys  in  the  woods  came 
upon  a  little  dead  dog  lying  in  the  sunshine. 
"  What  an  ugly  little  beast,"  they  said.  "  Oh," 
said  the  boy  Jesus,  ' '  What  lovely  white  teeth, 
bright  like  ivory ! "  I  don't  know  where  that 
story  came  from,  but  I  think  it  was  just  like  the 
Jesus  of  later  life,  Who  would  always  look  for 
the  one  little  bit  of  good  in  a  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  evil. 

Do  you  know  Longfellow's  picture  of  the 
Nazareth  village  school  and  the  old  rabbi  calling 
the  boys — 

"  Come  hither  Judas  Iscariot 
Say  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 
From  the  Rabbinical  book  or  not. 

Now  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
Let  me  see  how  thy  task  is  done,"  etc.  ? 

But  we  have  no  account  of  that  Boyhood  till 
the  Bible  grips  the  story  and  shows  Him  at 
twelve  years  old  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
looking  at  the  slain  lamb  which  told  of  a  great 
deliverance  in  the  past  and  told  of  a  greater 
deliverance  in  the  future,  when  that  little  Boy 
should  lay  down  His  life  for  men,  the  "Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

I  wonder  how  much  He  understood  of  it 
then.  But  I  think  there  was  a  purpose  in  giving 
this  one  glimpse  of  His  Boyhood  looking  out 
into  the  glorious  life  of  self-sacrifice  for  men. 

IV. 

My  lads,  you  are  pledged  in  your  baptism  to 
follow  Him,  to  be  "  Christ's  soldiers  and  ser- 
vants to  your  lives'  end." 

To  be  Christ's  soldiers.  How  are  you  to  do  it  ? 
There  is  one  way  which  every  boy  would  rise  to. 
If  I  called  for  1,000  boys  to  march  out  in  uniform 
against  a  crowd  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  or  to 
go  to  win  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  that 
would  just  suit  you.    Boys  did  it  once. 

Just  700  years  ago,  in  the  year  1212,  there 
was  a  most  romantic  and  wonderful  movement 
in  France  and  Germany.  There  was  a  cry  from 
the  oppressed  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem  for  help  against  the  cruel 
Saracens.  The  old  warriors  had  got  tired  of 
crusades  and  would  not  go.  Then  the  boys  rose 
in  wild  enthusiasm  and  some  of  the  girls  too. 
They  assembled  50,000  strong,  with  the  red  cross 
upon  their  shoulders,  to  go  out  to  deliver-  the 
Holv  Sepulchre,    It  was  one  of  the  most  wonder- 


ful scenes  in  history.  Neither  parents  nor  rulers 
could  stem  the  tide.  They  would  go.  They 
must  go  to  fight  for  Christ.  So  the  great  boys' 
army  started  with  prayers  and  hymns,  and  all 
the  bright  summer  days  they  marched,  and  the 
people  of  the  towns  met  them  in  crowds  with 
provisions.  The  world  seemed  going  wild  with 
eagerness  to  fight  for  Jesus.  Wise  men  called 
the  lads  fools  and  lunatics.  But  I  think  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Who  understood  boys,  saw  something 
very  beautiful  in  it  in  spite  of  its  foolishness. 

Of  course  it  failed.  The  pouring  rain  and  the 
cold  nights  on  the  hillside  and  the  scarcity  of 
food  killed  off  many  of  the  young  warriors,  and 
some  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  rivers,  and 
some  were  seized  by  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
carried  into  slavery.  The  expedition,  of  course, 
was  a  failure.  But  it  was  a  glorious  failure.  It 
was  madness.  But  it  was  splendid  madness — 
the  madness  of  boys  who  felt  Jesus  near,  and 
cared  not  for  pain  or  death  if  they  could  fight 
for  Him.  I  can  fancy  Him  looking  down  with 
loving  sympathy  when  the  sensible  people  called 
them  fools  and  mad.  Ah,  He  would  say,  I 
understand  them.  They  are  boys.  I  was  a  Boy 
Myself,  and  none  can  rise  to  such  heights  of 
high  romantic  devotion  as  boys  can. 

My  lads,  He  is  looking  down  on  you  to-day. 
And  He  wants  a  Boys'  Crusade  to-day.  But  it 
is  harder  and  less  romantic  work  to  which  He 
calls  you — to  fight  His  enemies,  to  fight  with 
temper  and  impurity,  to  help  your  comrades  to 
do  right,  to  be  chivalrous  as  the  knights  of  old 
to  women  and  girls.  The  Boys'  Crusade  is  as 
real  as  ever,  but  the  hardest  part  of  it  is  in  your 
private  lives. 

V. 

Shall  I  tell  you  of  a  young  Crusader  of  your 
own  day.  The  first  scene  is  a  military  camp 
out  on  the  plains  in  central  England.  The  white 
tents  are  dotted  over  the  field  and  soldiers  in 
many  uniforms  are  moving  around.  A  bright 
handsome  boy  is  talking  to  his  great  friend,  an 
old  Irish  sergeant,  "Look  here,  O'Reilly,  you 
know  I  am  going  to  be  a  soldier  too  when  I 
grow  up  ;  you  know  all  our  family  were  soldiers 
— uncle  and  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather 
and  everybody,  and  I'm  going  to  be  a  soldier. 
I'm  going  to  fight  all  the  enemies  of  England." 
He  was  a  brave  boy  and  his  mother  was  so 
proud  of  him.  She  was  a  soldier's  daughter  and 
came  of  a  long  line  of  soldiers,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  the  lad  being  a  great  leader  some 
day. 

•  *  * 

The  next  scene  is  three  months  after.  It  is  a 
great  day  at  the  camp.  The  General  has  come 
down  and  arranged  for  a  grand  review.  I  see 
young  Leonard  on  the  box  seat  of  his  father's 
carriage  holding  his  black  dog  Sweep  in  his 
arms.  He  is  intensely  excited  as  he  watches  the 
march  past.  The  red-coated  infantry,  the  green 
Irish  rifles,  the  dashing  Gordon  Highlanders 
with  the  bagpipes  playing.    Then  a  squadron  of 
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lancers,  and  last  of  all  the  great  heavy  artillery 
with  the  guns.  Leonard  springs  to  his  feet 
with  the  dog  in  his  arms  on  the  high  seat  and 
cheers  wildly  as  the  artillery  passed.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  cry  of  horror.  The  boy  had  fallen 
from  his  place  right  in  front  of  the  guns.  There 
was  an  instant  halt.  But  it  was  too  late.  A 
great  artillery  horse  had  stepped  upon  his  spine 
and  the  doctor  pronounced  that  he  would  be 
crippled  for  life. 

*  *  * 

0  God  help  that  poor  mother  !  Now,  I  see  her 
kneeling  in  his  room  crying  and  praying  for  her 
boy.  She  is  troubled  deeply  about  him.  Not 
merely  that  all  her  hopes  are  dashed — that  her 
boy  can  never  be  a  soldier  now.  There  is  a 
deeper  trouble.  She  had  petted  and  spoiled 
him.  He  had  not  learned  to  control  his  desires 
or  his  fierce  temper.  She  hears  him  now  shout- 
ing angrily  at  his  nurse,  and  at  last  she  hears 
the  woman  crying.  He  has  struck  her  with  his 
crutch. 

And  the  poor  lady  thinks  sorrowfully  of  the 
higher  soldiering  which  her  boy  has  not  learned 
— to  fight  his  own  tempers  and  passions.  And 
now  she  is  kneeling  beside  him  in  the  dusk  and 
talking  to  him  of  Jesus  and  the  real  life  battle, 
and  the  noble  little  boy's  heart  within  him 
responds,  "Mother,  I'll  try." 

*  *  * 

1  pass  over  twelve  weary  months  of  pain  and 
depression  while  the  brave  little  lad  was  trying 
to  do  the  right.  He  loves  to  be  wheeled  into 
camp  by  his  Irish  friend  O'Reilly,  and  he  loves 
the  church  parades  in  the  iron  church,  and  he 
specially  enjoys  being  there  when  they  give  out 
hymn  439,  "  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war." 
They  call  it  the  Tug  of  War  Hymn,  because  the 
organist  insists  that  it  shall  be  sung  in  correct 
time,  and  the  900  soldiers  are  always  rushing  i  I 


when  they  get  excited  and  lugging  it  away  from 
him  arid  the  choir.  He  has  a  great  friend,  a  young 
officer  known  as  the  V.C.,  because  he  has  won 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  though  the  boy  is  so 
shy  with  others  he  talks  to  him  of  his  little 
fight  that  is  so  hard  for  him,  and  wonders  if  he 
could  ever  do  anything  like  what  the  winner  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  once  did. 

*  *  • 

A  year  has  passed.  The  camp  is  out  again. 
It  is  a  Sunday  morning  'and  the  soldiers  are 
parading  for  church.  But  Leonard  is  not  there. 
Away  across  the  barrack  yard  is  the  little  win- 
dow of  the  room  where  the  brave  lad  is  dying. 
The  V.C.  is  crossing  the  parade  ground  when 
Sergeant  O'Reilly  salutes,  "Sir,  the  lad  is  dying 
—he  can't  live  out  the  day,  and  he  asks  that 
the  men  should  sing  the  Tug  of  War  Hymn  in 
church — and  he  wants  you,  sir,  to  stand  at  the 
side  door  and  sing  towards  his  window." 

By  and  by  the  hymn  is  started  and  the  V.C. 
stands  at  the  door  singing  — 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain, 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar, 

Who  follow  in  His  train? 
Who  best  can  drink  the  cup  of  woe 

Triumphant  over  pain. 
Who  

He  stops  suddenly  as  if  he  were  shot.  The 
little  white  blind  across  the  square  has  come 
sharply  down.  The  brave  little  soldier  is  gone 
into  the  presence  of  his  Chief  away  in  the 
Eternal  City,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are 
playing  in  the  streets  thereof.  Aye,  and  work- 
ing too  in  the  big,  glad,  unselfish  service  within 
the  veil.  For  the  boys  who  arc  "  Christ's  faith- 
ful soldiers  and  servants "  here  shall  continue 
that  service  in  joyous  untiring  youth  in  the 
great  land  beyond 


Do  You  Know? 

A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  THOMPSON 


QUESTIONS.  VII. 

1.  In  Daily  Prayer  how  often  is  the  Old  Testament  read 
in  a  year,  and  how  often  the  New  ? 

2.  What  is  the  English  of  "Venite,  exultemus  Domini," 
"To  Deuin  Laudamus,"  "Bcnedicite  omnia  opera,"  and 
"  Denedictus  "  ? 

3.  And  what  the  Latin  for  "O  bo  joyful  to  God,"  "  Doth 
magnify,"  "Sing  unto  the  Lord,"  "Now  Thou  art  letting," 
and  "God  be  merciful"? 

i.  When  is  Venito  not  "  sung  or  said  "  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  "Sontoncos  of  the  Scriptures"  seems 
most  suitablo  for  a  Festival? 

G.  What  prayor  takes  the  placo  of  the  Litany  when  the 
Litany  is  not  appointed  to  be  said  I 

7.  Now  many  months  have  three  saints' days,  two,  one' 
(Strictly  SO,  not  holy  days). 


S.  Account  for  (ho  Morning  Proper  Lesson  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Day. 
[).  Which  holy  day  has  three  Collects  I 

io.  What  Collect  is  repeated  tor  six  weeks  I 
ANSWERS.   VI.  (see  June  Numbet  , 

1.  Collect  for  Advent  Sunday 

2.  Sec  "  Order  how  the  Psalter.  .  .  " 

3.  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day 

I,  That  the  people  alone  are  to  say  it. 

r>.  The  &>bsotation.  The  Mossing. 

(».  "  Militant."  (Holy  Communion) 

7.  st.  Panl. 

S.  St.  Luke  (Collect). 
D,  The  Circumcision. 

10  Three  at  Morninv:  Prayer,  one  in  the  Commin.it  ion. 
three  at  Kvoning  Prayer 


„*„  Answer*  to  the  above  questions  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  should  he  kept  to  he  compared 
with  the  Author's  answers  to  be  published  In  the  AuRust  Number. 


"The  Cost." 


"Down  I  went 
by  way  of  the 
bramble  path.' 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Return  of 
Rcbzrt 
ChalgroVe. 
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T'S  Dr.  Raynes  I  want,  Dr.  Raynes.  He's 
wanted  at  once.   It's  been  an  accident  !  " 
The  man's  voice  was  raised  in  excitement. 
Helen  Raynes,  seated  snugly  in  a  big 
chair  facing  the  open  window,  laid  down  her  book 
and  listened. 

"  The  doctor's  out,"  she  heard  Alice  the  maid 
reply.  "  Won't  be  in  till  late.  He's  gone  to 
attend  a  bad  case,  right  away  the  other  side  of 
Wearstead." 

"  The  other  side  of  Wearstead  !  An'  won't 
be  back  till  late  ?  The  poor  chap'll  be  dead 
afore  then.  An'  he  keeps  askin'  for  a  doctor. 
It's  main  hard,  that  it  be." 

"  It's  not  the  doctor's  fault,  he  can't  be  in 
two  places  at  once." 
Alice  spoke  indignantly. 
"  What  is  it,  Dick  ?  " 

The  man — a  rough  farm-hand  from  a  neigh- 
bouring place — turned  eagerly  at  the  sound  of 
the  clear  voice. 

"  Ah,  I'd  forgotten  Miss  Helen,"  said  he. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  Helen  quietly, 
though  she  could  have  smiled  at  the  compliment 
implied  by  the  tone  of  satisfaction. 


First  Prize  Serial  Tale. 
By  MARK  WINCHESTER, 

Author  of  "John  Delmayne's  Ambitions,"  etc. 

Dick   scratched  his    head.     "  It's  like 
this,  missie,"  he  replied  in  his  broad  Somer- 
set dialect.     "  I  was  passing  across  Wear- 
stead Moors  this  afternoon  when  I  heard  a 
cry.    First  I  stopped,  thinkin'  it  was  a 
weasel  gotten  on   to  a  rabbit,  but  it 
wasn't  that,  it  was  a  man's  voice  callin' 
for  help,  though  'twas  pitched  as  low 
as  a  baby's  and  all  strained  wi'  pain. 
'  It's  some  one   slipped  into  Friar's 
Hollow,  that's  what  it  is,'  says  I  to 
myself,  and  down  I  went,  by  way 
of  the  bramble  path,  and  even  that 
was  none  too  easy  a  job.    But  I'd 
made  sure  I  was  right  since  the  poor 
chap  at  the  bottom  kept  hollerin' 
fainty-like  for  some  one  to  come." 
"  Poor    fellow,"   whispered  Helen 
with  a  low  gasp  of  sympathy  as  the 
speaker  paused  for  breath.    "  And 
did  you  find  him  much  hurt  ?  But 

of  course  if  " 

"  He'd  pitched  right  over  the 
steepest  side  of  t'  hollow,  missie. 
;  There's  many  of  us  said  a  mort  of 
times  that  there  should  be  a  fence 
there  for  fear  of  the  children  tumblin' 
down.  Maybe  it'll  be  done  now 
some  one's  been  and  killed  hisself." 
"  Killed  !  " 

"If  he  beaint  dead  yet  he's  taken 
for  it.  That's  why  he's  frettin'. 
There's  a  story  to  be  told,  and  no 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  left  he. 
That's  what  he  kept  sayin',  and  it  was  all  for 
that  he  wants  a  doctor.  '  I  don't  expect  him  to 
save  a  dyin'  man,'  he  says.  '  And  I'm  dyin'  sure 
enough.  I  know  that.  But  I  must  see  some  one, 
an'  have  it  all  written  down,  you  understand  ? 
I'll  pay  you  a  golden  sovereign — no  less — if  you 
bring  the  doctor  soon.  It  must  be  a  man  as 
understands,  an'  I  don't  want  a  parson  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"  And  the  man  himself  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

She  was  walking  quickly  down  the  garden  path 
by  Dick  Wetherby's  side  as  she  spoke.  There 
was  no  need  for  coat  or  wrap  in  those  early 
September  days,  and  Helen  was  used  to  tramping 
across  the  moors  at  all  times  without  a  hat. 
"  The  man  himself  ?    Is  he  a  stranger  ?  " 

"  Seems  to  me  he  is — an'  seems  to  me  he  isn't," 
retorted  Dick  guardedly,  "  but  he  didn't  give 
no  name  so  how'm  I  to  know  ?" 

"  You  did  not  recognize  him  ?  " 

"  No,  missie,  not  I.  An'  what  shall  I  do  now  ? 
Maybe  he  won't  be  givin'  me  a  golden  sovereign 
for  just  bringing  a  lass." 

Helen  coloured. 

"  That's  true,"  she  said,  "  and  of  course  any- 
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how  more  help  is  needed.  Go  round  to  the 
rectory,  Dick,  and  tell  Mr.  Maryn  just  what  you 
have  told  me.    He  will  do  what  is  best." 

Dick's  brains  travelled  slowly,  and  at  present 
they  revolved  continually  round  the  earning  of 
his  promised  reward. 

"  Didn't  want  a  parson,  he  didn't,"  he  re- 
iterated. "  Shall  I  go  an'  fetch  Hixland  from 
the  shop  to  come  along  ?  " 

"  No,  fetch  Mr.  Maryn.  And  be  as  quick  as 
you  can.  Poor  man  !  What  a  dreadful  thing 
it  is." 

"  Oh,  aye.  It  be  that.  An'  you'll  explain  to 
him  I  did  my  best  tryin'  to  get  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  I  will  explain  everything.'"' 

The  front  gate  clicked  and  slammed  as  the 
man  and  girl  stood  outside  on  a  rough  track. 
Before  them  stretched  purple  moors,  glorious 
now  in  their  full  splendour  of 
bloom,  with  patches  of  wood- 
land dotted  here  and  there,  giv- 
ing a  perfect  touch  of  colour 
in  the  fading  browns  and  golds 
of  autumn  foliage. 

Dick  Wetherby  turned  re- 
luctantly to  the  right,  stumb- 
ling down  hill  towards  the 
village,  whilst  the  girl  hurried 
away  without  giving  her  late 
companion  a  second  glance. 
She  was  absorbed  in  reflections 
of  a  tragic  tale. 

A  man  fallen  down  Friar's 
Hollow.  A  stranger — always 
an  object  of  interest  at  Barn- 
combe — who  had  so  important 
a  story  to  tell  that  he  could 
give  no  thought  to  his  own 
pains  or  the  certainty  of  speedy 
dissolution  save  to  desire  that 
death  might  linger  on  the  road 
till  his  tale  were  told. 

It  did  not  sound  like  Barn- 
combe  at  all.  Barncombe, 
where  every  one  knew  his 
neighbour's  business  and  his- 
tory as  well  as  his  own,  and 
where  no  mystery  could  have 
concealed  its  secret  from  the 
gossiping  tongues  and  curious 
eyes. 

Too  little  ever  "  happened" 
in  this  corner  of  the  West  for 
any  event  to  pass  without  full 
digestion  and  criticism. 

And  yet  why  had  the  stron- 
ger come  to  Barncombe  ? 
What  purposo  had  ho  had  ? 

Helen  was  quite  woman 
enough  to  feel  curiosity  quicken 
beside  her  natural  pity  and 
horror.  Friar's  Hollow  lay  on 
the  outskirts  of  ono  of  tho 
little  bosquets  of  trees — a  dan 
gerous  precipice,  somo  twenty 


or  thirty  feet  deep  and  quite  sheer  from  the 
moorside.  There  were  legends  about  the  spot, 
and  tales  of  hauntings  which  perhaps  the  village 
wives  thought  well  to  foster,  since  they  kept  the 
bairns'  feet  out  of  danger,  especially  at  gloaming- 
tide  when  the  blackberries  which  grew  on  the 
tangle  of  brambles  around  the  Hollow  might 
have  tempted  many  a  little  lad  or  lass  on  the 
way  home  from  school. 

The  moor  was  deserted  enough  at  present,  for 
it  was  barely  eleven  o'clock  ;  not  a  soul  was  in 
sight  as  Helen  ran  in  short  spurts  over  the  uneven 
ground,  lightly  jumping  over  heather -crowned 
ant-hills,  scrambling  across  ditches  and  pushing 
her  way  through  clumps  of  gorse. 

She  was  very  near  now,  but  no  sound  of  call 
or  echo  of  human  voice  reached  her  from  the  pit. 

She  paused  on  the  sheer  side,  looking  down. 


Hit  eyes  wore  cloned,  but  ho  certainly  was  not  dead.  "— raft  15ft. 
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So  closely  grew  the  tangle  of  briar  and  under- 
growth that  she  could  riot  see  anything  at  first. 
Yet  presently,  kneeling  down  she  spied  something 
dark,  huddled  against  the  red  earth. 

All,  there  he  was !  But  could  he  be  already 
dead  ?  Helen  felt  in  her  pocket  for  the  little 
flask  of  restorative  which  she  had  slipped 
there  before  joining  Alice  at  the  door  to  hear 
what  manner  of  accident  had  befallen.  Perhaps 
he  had  only  fainted.  If  so  she  must  try  and 
revive  him. 

She  was  round  the  other  side  of  the  Hollow 
now,  essaying  to  descend,  an  easier  task  for  an 
agile  girl  of  twenty  than  for  a  burly,  heavily 
built  fellow  like  Dick  Wetherby,  and  her  short 
skirt  was  not  of  the  cut  to  hamper  her. 

Catching  hold  of  a  stout  alder  root  she  swung 
downwards,  slipping  at  times  and  scarring  her 
hands  in  unwary  seizures  of  rough  boughs  and 
ledges,  and  with  a  rattle  of  falling  stones  about  her 
she  reached  the  bottom,  shaking  loose  gravel  from 
her  hair  as  she  stood  panting,  looking  around. 

Ah  !  there  he  lay — the  poor  fellow  !  Huddled 
and  broken,  with  shafts  of  golden  sunlight  slant- 
ing over  his  head,  and  the  birds  singing  their 
gayest  in  the  bushes  near. 

Helen  felt  her  heart  beat  quickly,  a  choking 
sensation  came  to  her  throat  so  that  she  was 
forced  to  put  her  hand  to  it. 

What  a  nervous  little  wretch  she  was  !  Much 
use  her  father's  training — if  this  was  how  she 
was  going  to  act  on  an  emergency. 

Bracing  herself  with  hearty  self-upbraidings, 
she  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  doubled  figure, 
kneeling  beside  it. 

Was  he  unconscious  ?  His  eyes  were  closed, 
but  he  certainly  was  not  dead ;  his  breath  came 
in  intermittent  gasps. 

Softly  she  laid  a  hand  on  his  forehead,  all  wet 
as  it  was  with  the  death  dews,  whilst  with  her 
whole  heart  she  prayed  for  strength  to  do  the 
right  thing,  say  the  right  word,  to  this  poor 
dying  creature. 

"And  oh,  pray  God,"  she  ended,  "send  the 
vicar  soon,  very  soon." 

The  sunken  lids  began  to  quiver.  Were  his 
senses  returning  ?  She  looked  curiously  down 
into  the  weather-beaten,  deeply-lined  features. 

What  a  strong  face  it  was,  with  its  cloven  chin 
and  determined  lips,  and  she  should  hardly  think 
he  could  be  an  old  man  either,  though  the  hair 
about  the  temples  was  white,  and  the  furrows 
very  deep  beneath  the  eyes.  Surely  here  was 
one  who  had  seen  the  tragic  side  of  life  and  found 
its  battle  a  hard  thing.  Poor  fellow !  poor 
fellow  ! 

Instinctively  she  glanced  at  his  clothes.  If 
not  of  a  particularly  good  cut  they  were  of  ex- 
cellent material  and  almost  new.  Not  a  poor 
man,  though  the  hand  which  lay,  limply,  palm  up- 
wards on  the  gravel  near,  was  the  hand  of  \  a 
toiler,  work-hardened  and  seamed. 

A  moan  startled  her  from  vain  speculation. 
He  was  coming  to  himself. 

Not  daring  to  move  him,  she  simply  slipped 


off  her  golf  coat  and  managed  to  draw  it  under 
his  head  and  shoulders  so  that  he  could  rest 
more  comfortably. 

Then  she  took  out  her  flask,  waiting  till  the  con- 
sciousness should  be  more  complete  before  giving 
him  any  of  the  contents. 

"  You  have  come  ?  " 

Very  faint  but  clear  came  the  words,  though 
the  speaker's  eyes  remained  closed. 

Helen  bent  low.  "Yes,"  she  said  quietly 
and  with  admirable  self-control,  "  I  have  come. 
I  am  the  doctor's  daughter.  My  father  will 
be  out  till  the  evening,  but  the  man  you  sent 
asked  me  to  come  whilst  he  went  on  and  got 
other  help." 

Slowly  the  lids  unclosed,  revealing  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes — light  blue  with  darker  rims  giving 
them  a  cat-like  expression. 

And  what  did  those  dying  eyes  see  ?  A  girl 
in  a  white  blouse,  with  blue  tie  and  linen  skirt 
to  match,  hair  tossed  by  her  scramble  into  wild 
disorder,  yet  with  a  glint  of  sunlight  in  the 
brown  tangle  of  curls  which  framed  the  delicate 
oval  of  her  face.  Such  a  bright,  girlish  face, 
though  saddened  by  pity  now,  but  it  was  not  the 
regularity  of  the  small  features  or  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  skin  which  attracted  the  gazer,  but 
the  straight  honesty  of  the  grey  eyes  which 
looked  down  at  him  with  such  an  infinity  of 
womanly  tenderness. 

Grey  eyes  that  were  to  be  trusted,  Robert 
Chalgrove  knew  at  once,  though  he  had  not 
trusted  many  women  in  that  turmoil  of  life  he 
had  experienced. 

"  Don't  need  other  help,"  he  breathed,  "  you'll 
do." 

"If  only  my  father  were  here,"  she  replied, 
bringing  her  hands  tightly  together.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  Not  the  finest  surgeon  in  the  world  could  do 
more  than  you  will,"  gasped  the  sufferer. 
"I'm  dyin' — broken — so  near  death  that  the 
pain's  dead  before  me — only  the  numbness — an' 
the  knowledge-  " 

He  tried  to  moisten  his  lips  with  his  tongue — 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  grey  pallor  on  his 
face. 

Helen  unscrewed  her  flask,  pouring  a  few 
drops  down  his  throat,  moistening  his  hands  as 
well.  ' 

It  seemed  to  revive  him,  for  he  spoke  in  a 
stronger  tone. 

"Thank  you,  missie,"  he  mumbled,  "and 
you're  the  doctor's  daughter  ?  Not  Dr.  Halkett, 
he'd  neither  wife  nor  bairn." 

"  Dr.  Halkett  died  eight  years  ago.  It  was 
then  that  we  came  to  Barncombe.  It  is  Dr. 
Raynes  now,    I  am  Helen  Raynes." 

He  stared  at  her. 

"  Helen  Raynes,"  he  repeated,  in  the  slow  tones 
of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  focus  his  mind  on  one 
elusive  thought. 

"No,  I've  not  heard  that  name — Helen 
Raynes — so  may  be  you've  never  heard  of 
Robert  Chalgrove  the  murderer  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  II.    Too  Late. 

"  Robert  Chalgrove  !  " 

Helen  started  as  she  repeated  the  words. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  added,  half  audibly,  "  I've 
heard  of  Robert  Chalgrove." 

"  The  murderer  ?  " 

The  dark -rimmed  eyes  looked  defiantly  into 
the  girl's  face. 

"  Oh,  no,"  Helen  said  more  calmly.  "  He  was 
not  a  murderer,  though  he  suffered  as  such,  poor 
fellow.  Only  three  years  ago  the  real  murderer 
confessed  on  his  death-bed.  It  was  a  terrible 
tragedy." 

The  man  moaned  pitifully. 

"  Confessed  !  If  I  could  have  known  that 
yesterday  !  Now — why,  it  can't  make  much 
odds  any  way,  unless  they're  found." 

"  Are  you  Robert  Chalgrove  ?  " 


Hughle  Bovan's  body  had  been  found  In  the  deep  pool  on 


Helen's  tones  were  deeply  pitying. 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  man  simply,  "  I'm  Robert 
Chalgrove,  come  home  to  Barncombe  after  ten 
years'  wanderin's — twenty  years'  absence — to  be 
killed  by  a  slip  down  the  Hollow  round  which  I 
played  most  days  when  I  was  a  bairn." 

There  were  tears  in  Helen's  eyes,  but  she 
forced  them  back.  Robert  Chalgrove  had  need 
of  something  more  than  tears  of  sentiment. 

"  You  want  to  tell  me  something  ?  "  she  said, 
knowing  how  likely  his  mind  was  to  wander  back 
to  those  old  years  of  childhood,  drifting  away  to 
eternity  with  the  days  of  innocence  and  happiness 
only  in  his  thoughts,  days  when  mother -arms 
were  strong  to  hold  him  from  harm,  and  when 
prayers  to  "  Our  Father  "  were  full  of  a  child's 
confidence. 

Her  words  brought  a  change  to  the  passive 
face. 

"  Aye,"  said  Chalgrove  in  a  whis- 
per, "  there's  much  to  tell,  but  part 
you've  told  already.   You  know  who 
killed  Hughie  Bevan  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  The  evidence  was  all  agin  me," 
muttered   the  dying  man.    "If  it 
hadn't  been  a  clear  case  o'  man- 
slaughter I'd  have  swung,  I,  an  in- 
nocent man.    There's  no  time  for 
that   tale  now.    I  went 
to  prison." 
"  Yes." 

Helen  had  heard  that 
tale  from  Barncombe  folk 
many  a  time  ;  for  twenty 
years  was  not  so  far  to 
look  back  on.  Many  a  man 
and  woman  not  far  past 
the  prime  of  life  recalled 
the  tragedy  of  Bob  Chal- 
grove, who  had  lived  at 
Whitley  Farm,  up  there 
on  the  cliff,  with  his  wife 
and  five-year-old  boy.  A 
line  young  fellow.  Bob  had 
been,  but  hasty  of  temper, 
and  all  had  known  that 
Hughie  Bevan  had  quar- 
relled with  him  six  years 
ago   when    lie    had  won 

pretty  Millie  Johnson  tor 
ins  wife. 
So,  when  Hughie  Beynn's 

body  had  boon  found  in 
t  he  deep  pool  on  YVoarstoad 
Moors,  and  live  neighbours 
had  sworn  to  have  seen 
Hob  Chalgrove  coming  all 
wet    and    draggled  from 

t  hat  direct  ton,  t  he  oontext 

was  pretty  clear. 

There   had   boon  other 
evidence  too.  and  the  end 
Wai  that   Bob  Chalgrove 
Wrantod  Moon."  had   boon   sont    to  pn>on 
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for  ten  years.  Ten  years  !  and  it  was  after 
twenty  that  he  came  back  to  find  tragedy  again 
lying  in  wait  for  him. 

Helen  shuddered  as  she  whispered,  "  Yes  "  to 
the  man's  question. 

She  knew  the  sequel  to  an  unjust  accusation, 
a  sequel  which  had  lost  its  full  value  to  this 
dying  sufferer. 

"  It  was  all  agin  me,"  reiterated  Chalgrove, 
"  Even  Millie  had  her  doubts.  I  can  see  her 
with  the  boy  caught  in  her  arms,  starin'  at  me 
as  though  I  were  some  wild  beast  when  the  police 
came  to  take  me.  Poor  Millie  !  That  look  of 
hers  haunted  me  for  years.  My  poor  lass  ! 
And  who  could  blame  her  ?  She'd  been  fond 
of  Hughie  Bevan — as  a  lass  mostly  is  when  a 
man's  desperate  over  her — and  it  was  an  awful 
charge.  Yet  she  came  to  me  in  prison — after 
the  sentence — an'  brought  the  boy.  Poor 
Millie  !  She'd  been  as  full  of  fun  as  a  child  before : 
she  was  an  old  woman  when  she  hung  round  my 
neck,  sobbin'  her  heart  out.  Of  course  the  boy 
was  too  young — he  was  all  for  catchin'  a  mouse 
he'd  seen  scamper  acrost  the  floor." 

A  tear  splashed  down  on  a  limp  hand  ;  it  was 
for  a  woman  left  desolate  that  Helen  Raynes 
wept  uncontrollably. 

But  Chalgrove  went  on  calmly,  almost 
monotonously.  Standing  as  he  did  on  the  dread 
threshold  of  the  worlds,  he  could  look  back 
without  deep  emotion  upon  the  one  he  was  leav- 
ing. Wider  horizons  dawned  already  before  him. 
Time  and  its  tragedies,  joys  and  laughter,  mis- 
takes and  confusion  was  shrinking  into  infinitely 
small  proportions. 

"  Ten  years,"  he  whispered.  "  Aye  !  ten  years 
of  prison  life  for  an  innocent  man.  God  Almighty 
forgive  me  the  curses  I  laid  on  them  as  had  reason 
enough  for  the  sentence  they  gave.  But  a  man 
who's  suffered  injustice  has  seldom  much  to  give. 
So  I  cursed  'em — night  an'  day  fourteen  years. 
Would  the  curses  count  ?  I  hoped  so  then.  I 
hoped  so  the  day  I  came  home  to  Barncombe, 
the  day  I  went  climbin'  the  hill  to  the  little  home 
on  the  cliff.  First  it  was  of  Millie  I  thought, 
then  of  Tom — Tom  grown  a  big  lad,  strong  an' 
lusty.  Millie,  ah !  I  dursn't  think  again  of 
Millie,  minding  the  look  in  her  pretty  eyes.  But 
it  wasn't  Millie  or  Tom  I  met,  but  Millie's  brother 
John.  He  knew  me  right  enough,  an'  his  jolly 
face  grew  hard  an'  set  as  I'd  never  seen  it  afore. 
A  good  fellow  John,  an'  my  friend.  But  no 
friend  to  me  now." 

"  '  Look  here,  Bob,'  says  he,  *  you  go  on  in  an' 
find  Millie,  an'  you  kill  your  wife  as  sure  as  you 
killed  Hughie  Bevan,  that's  my  word.' 

"  I  could  ha'  laughed.  I,  who  had  ne'er  laid 
finger  on  Hughie  Bevan. 

'"If  that's  all,'  I  says,  'I'll  find  her  well.' 

"  But  he  stops  me.  I've  no  time  to  say  all  he 
said — all  I  said — I  think  I  cursed  again,  forgettin' 
what  the  chaplain  had  said.  He'd  been  my 
friend,  the  chaplain.  The  end  was  that  I  turned 
an'  walked  down  the  hill — away  from  the  white 
farm,  from  Millie  and  Tom — away  from  all  the 


love  an'  comfort  I'd  counted  on  for  ten  years." 

"  Poor  man  !  Poor  man  !  May  God  comfort 
you — comfort  you." 

The  tears  streamed  down  Helen's  cheeks  as  she 
moistened  dry  lips  again.  Only  the  dogged  re- 
solution of  an  iron  will  could  have  held  Chal- 
grove to  the  telling  of  the  tale,  since  the  grey 
pallor  crept  more  clearly  over  the  twisted  fea- 
tures, and  his  eyes  grew  glassy, 

"  I  went  away,"  he  repeated,  "  abroad.  To 
America.  I  didn't  want  anything,  an'  so  it 
came  to  me.  I'd  no  heart  to  seek  fortune,  but 
fortune  I  found.  It  was  gold — nuggets  which  lay 
in  the  river-bed  for  the  askin'  away  up  there 
in  the  Butte  country,  hundreds  o'  miles  from  civil- 
ization. Gold — a  fortune.  But  what  was  that 
to  me  ? 

"  I  lived  there,  though.  Hoardin'  an'  grubbin'. 
One  day,  I  thinks,  I'll  be  able  to  go  home — rich. 
Maybe  Millie  will  let  me  claim  her  then — an'  the 
boy.  So  for  ten  years  I  waited.  Then  I  came 
home.    I'm  a  rich  man." 

Ah,  the  pathos  of  that  moment's  pride.  A 
rich  man  !  But  with  success  had  come — death. 
The  mockery  of  it  !  The  mockery  !  So  it 
seemed  to  the  girl  kneeling  there,  her  heart 
rebelling  against  a  fate  which  seemed  to  have  been 
bitter  even  to  injustice  against  this  man. 

"  A  rich  man,"  mumbled  Chalgrove,  and  strove 
vainly  to  move  his  arm  to  wipe  the  great  bead- 
like  drops  from  his  forehead.  "  But  I  could  not 
find  Millie.  The  old  farm  on  the  hill  was  empty. 
Weeds  covered  the  dung-yard,  the  house  was 
rottin'  in  decay.  Where's  Millie  gone  ?  My 
Millie  whom  I've  waited  for  these  ten  years — 
twenty  years  ?  " 

Alas  !  Helen  had  no  answer  to  give. 

"  The  farm  on  the  cliff  was  empty  when  we 
came  to  Barncombe,"  she  said ;  "it  had  been 
empty  for  nearly  two  years.  We  were  told 
about — about  you — and  they  said  your  wife 
had  gone  away  after  her  brother's  death,  as  she 
could  not  manage  the  farm." 

"  John  dead  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  been  John.  Alice  told  me  she 
— Mrs.  Chalgrove — had  no  relations  left  in 
Barncombe." 

"  My  poor  Millie  !    If  I'd  known." 

Even  in  death  the  words  rang  in  passionate 
regret.  Millie  and  the  boy  alone,  to  face  a 
hard  world ! 

His  original  purpose  came  vividly  before  the 
fading  brain  with  the  thought.  Again  the  blue, 
rimmed  eyes  sought  those  of  Helen  Raynes  in  a 
passionate  pleading. 

"  I'm  a  rich  man,"  whispered  the  faltering 
voice.  "All  the  papers,  everything,  here,  I 
always  carried  them.  Yesterday  I  thought  to 
show  Millie — an'  Tom.  You'll  take  them — you — 
an?  you'll  swear  to  find  her — to  find  my  wife  an' 
son  ?  My  boy  Tom — a  man  grown  now.  Swear 
to  find  them — if  they're  to  be  found.  Do  all 
you  can — all — till  you  trace  where — they  went 
— and  tell  them  the  story.  Maybe  they  don't 
know— -I'm  innocent  yet." 
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Powerless  to  touch 
her,    powerless  to 
move  in  emphasiz- 
ing   those  halting 
sentences,   yet  the 
blue   eyes    of  the 
speaker  seemed  to 
burn  themselves 
in    on  Helen's 
soul.  She 
trembled,  feel- 
ing   cold  and 


the 
mo- 


"  It  was  gold- 
nuggets  which 
lay  in  the  river- 
bed  for  the 
askinV—  Page 
158. 


dizzy  i] 
supreme 
ment. 

But  Death 
stood  on 
the  other 
side  of  that 
huddled 
body,  r;  ..; 
stood  so 
near  that 
she  must 
make 
haste  if  the 
task  was  to 
be  done  —  if 
the  promise 
was  to  be 
made. 

"  Swear." 
The  gasp- 
ing cry  was 
an  entreaty 
which  her 
pity  could 
not  with- 
stand. 

"  I  swear,"  she  replied,  "to  do  all  that  I 
possibly  can,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
tracing  out  what  has  become  of  your  wife  and 
son,  so  that  they  may  know  you  suffered  un- 
justly, know  too  that  your  last  years  have  been 
spent  for  them,  and  that  the  fortune  you  have 
is  a  last  legacy  of  your  love." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Robert  Chalgrove's 
features. 

"  She'll  believe  that,"  he  whispered.  "  My 
poor  Millie  !  If  only — only — I  could  have  felt 
her  kiss — an'  heard  her  say — she  loved  me  still." 

He  lay  quite  still  after  saying  that,  and  his 
eyes  were  closed.  Perhaps  he  was  praying,  as 
the  good  chaplain  at  the  prison  had  taught  him 
to  pray  ;  as  he  had  learnt  to  pray  himself  during 
those  lonely  years  in  the  vast  silence  of  exiledom, 
away  from  the  sound  of  human  voices,  human 
sympathy  and  love. 

Was  it  the  hour  of  compensation  which  was 
dawning?  Eelen  wondered,  as  she  knelt  there, 

praying  too  that  it  might  be  so,  that  Divine  love 
in  all  its  infinite  fulness  might  show  him  a  glimpse 
of  that  beyond  which  a.  thousand-fold  repays  the 
hard  chastonings  of  that  which  we  wronr.ly  Q&U 
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cruel  fate,  not 
discerning  the 
ministering 
angels  bending 
over  each 
storm-  buffeted 
soul  with  the 
love  of  eternity 
in  their  glance. 

Away  over 
the  moors 
came  the  sound 
of  voices. 

Dick  Weth- 
er by  was  bring- 
ing the  "help  " 
so  long  de- 
] ay ed  —  the 
"help"  be- 
yond which 
Bob  Chalgrove  had  al- 
W    ready  drifted. 

A  change  passed  over 
the  tired  features,  great 
gasping  breaths  shook 
the    broken  frame. 
Already    the     eyes  were 
open,   for   the    last  time. 
Did   he  want  to  speak  to 
her  ?  Helen  wondered.  To 
give  some  last  message  to 
those  who  should  have  wel- 
comed him  home  ten  years 
She  stooped  to  ask, 
but    the    question  never 
passed  her  lips. 

Chalgrove  was  looking 
beyond  her,  up — up  beyond 
the  screening  undergrowth 
and  tangle  of  brambles 
which  shadowed  the  sides  of 
the  Hollow. 

All  the  tragedy  had  gone  from  his  face.  By 
some  miracle  the  very  lines  seemed  to  be  smooth- 
ing themselves  out. 

"Millie,"  whispered  the  dying  man.  "  Millie  ! 
Have  you  come — after  all — lass — to  tell  me — 
you  love  me — love  me  still  ?" 

Paralyzed  as  he  was  there  could  be  no  out- 
stretching of  longing  arms  towards  the  visi  tD 
which  already  dawned  through  the  ETU81  s  of  death. 

11  Ah,  Millie — you  know  now.  dearie — you 
know — now." 

Helen,  watohing,  saw  the  sunbeams  oreep 
higher,  higher,  above  her  head.    The  EIollow 

would  soon  be  completely  m  the  shadow  00.  the 

sun  travelled  on  his  westward  journey. 

A  slight  breeze  stirred  the  brown  grasses  en 
the  ledge  above,  setting  them  swaying  to  and 
fro,  to  and  fro. 

Hut  Helen  heeded  them  not.  heard  nothing  of 
tramping  feet  or  ncaring  voices  raised  in  deep 
burring  tones,  for  the  tears  of  her  woman's  pity 
fell  hot  on  a  dead  man  s  face. 
i>/ 1  iiucd.) 
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WITH  SKETCH-BOOK  AND  CAMERA. 

©       Jl  Splendid  Summer  Hobby.  ® 
By  H.  JENNER-FUST,  JUNR. 


|  F  you  want  a  new  and  delightful  hobby  try 
I     font-hunting.    It  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
k    fascinating  of  all  hobbies.    For  its  enjoy- 
ment  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  embark 
on  a  scientific  study  of  the  subject.    Every  one 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  fine  font,  even 
without  the  faintest  idea  of  anything  so  sugges- 
tive of  dryness  as  its  date.    Its  carving— delicate, 
massive,  or  grotesque,  as  the  case  may  be — 
appeals  to  the  ordinary  mortal  of  either  sex  and 
of  almost  any  age,  as  well  as  to  the  trained  intel- 
ligence of  the  ecclesiologist. 

And  as  a  hobby  font-hunting  has  the  supreme 
virtue  of  unexpectedness.  It  holds  all  sorts  of 
surprises.  You  never  know  where  you  may 
not  find  an  almost  uniquely  beautiful  specimen. 
You  may  track  it  down  beforehand  in  a  guide 
book,  and  for  its  enjoying  make  a  special 
pilgrimage  to  some  historic  church.  You  are 
equally  likely  to  come  across  it  in  the  most 
garish,  staring,  red-brick  monstrosity  that  ever 
the  nineteenth  century  produced.  For  often 
when  the  old  ivy-clad  church  has  long  since 
been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a  hideous 
modern  structure,  you  will  find  the  original 
font — perhaps  of  Norman  or  even  earlier  date — 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  change— a  veritable 
oasis  of  cool  grey  stone  in  the  desert  of  glaring 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  splendid  Norman  font 
at  Newnham-on-Severn,  for  instance,  with  its 
beautifully  carved  figures  of  our  Lord  and  His 
twelve  Apostles,  is  contained  in  a  church  rebuilt 
so  lately  as  1881.  True,  the 
modern  edition  is  well  done,  but 
it  is  still  modern. 

Though  I  am  thankful  to  say 
neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
can  collect  fonts  in  the  original, 
you  may  form  a  splendid  picture 
gallery  of  them  by  the  aid  of  the 
camera  or  sketch-book.    And  in 
the  case  of  the  camera  you  do 
not  require,   as   for  ordinary 
architectural    photography,  a 
large  and   expensive  machine 
with  all  the  complications  of 
rising    front,  sinking 
back,  wide  angle  lens, 
etc. ;  the  humblest  hand 
camera,  if  you  know 
how  to  use  it,  will  serve. 
The  writer  speaks  from 
experience.     Of  the 
modest  one  hundred  or 
so  specimens  which  at 
present  form  his  own 
collection,    every  one 

J  Font  att  lAarnack  Church, 
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Font  In  Stow  Church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Saxon  Cathedral. 

was  taken  with  a  thirty-three  shilling  camera. 

Broadly  speaking,  fonts  follow  in  their  design 
the  architectural  period  to  which  they  belong. 
But  here  again  surprises  are  in  store.  Saxon 
fonts  are,  as  a  rule,  rude  and  plain,  but  towards 
the  end  of  that  period,  when  it  begins  to  merge 
into  the  Norman,  you  may  occasionally  find  a 
specimen  which  fairly  astonishes  us  by  its  wildly 
intricate  ornateness. 

Norman  fonts,  while  often  fanciful  and  gro- 
tesque, retain  the  general  grand  massiveness  of 
their  period.  Those  of  early  English  date  are 
lighter,  more  scientifically  economical  of  mate- 
rial, and  exhibit  scarcely  anything  of  the  Nor- 
man grotesqueness.  In  the  decorated  period, 
instead  of  following  the  usual  rule  of  progress,  the 
font  shows  signs  of  decline.  And  this  is  the  more 
curious  since  that  period  in  general  church  archi- 
tecture is  admittedly  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

In  the  succeeding,  or  Perpen- 
dicular period,  the  font,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  opinions,  so  far 
from  continuing  to  decline,  re- 
covered and  reached  in  design, 
ornamentation  and  genera] 
beauty  its  zenith.  And  this 
again  is  curious.  For  it'  there 
be  many  who  admii  B  t  he  Per- 
pendicular in  general  church 
architecture,  many  more  cordi- 
ally detest  it,  and  all  are  agreed 
that  in  its  later  stages  it  cannot 
challenge  comparison  with  the 

Decorated  style. 
L^gll^       For  picturesque  gro- 
(esqueness  the  font  in 
the     little  country 
BJL**    church  of  Eardisley.  in 

Herefordshire,  would 
be  hard  to  boat. 
Whether  it  is  Norman 
or  Saxon  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  prolwbly 
never  will  be.     If  the 


near  Peterborough. 
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latter,  it  is  the  best  pos- 
sible example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  earlier  style 
sometimes  outdoes  in 
decorativeness  its  more 
ornate  rival.  But  what 
matt  or  its  precise  date? 
Away  with  such  dry  as 
dust  speculations.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  the 
carving,  intricate  as  it  is, 
is  almost  as  clear  as  the 
day  it  was  cu*t. 

In  immense  contrast  is 
the  little  (?)  Saxon  font  at 
Maghull,  in  Lancashire, 
now  no  longer  in  use.  Its 
design  is  simplicity  itself. 
Rudely  fashioned  from  a 
single  block  it  is  scarcely 
two  feet  high. 

Its  find  was  a  surprise, 
and  a  lucky  one.  Passing 
Maghull  Church  the  writer 
entered,  and  having  on  him 
a  guide  book,  began  to 
compare  notes.  But  no- 
thing would  fit.  The  pul- 
pit, described  as  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  ancient  work,  was  startlingly 
and  unashamedly  new.  The  font  was  not  the 
least  like  the  one  described.  The  walls  differed 
by  some  hundreds  of  years  from  their  supposed 
period. 


Font  at  Maghull  Church,  Lanes. 


St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  Font.  Note 
Ornamentation. 


1  Dog-Tooth 1 


Much  searching  among 
papers  in  the  porch  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the 
church  had  been  rebuilt 
since  the  guide  book  was 
published. 

The  disgusted  seeker 
after  the  antique,  having 
metaphorically  adminis- 
tered to  himself  a  severe 
castigation  for  not  keep- 
ing his  guide  books  up- 
to-date,  was  making  his 
way  rapidly  off  the  pre- 
mises, when  he  noticed  at 
a  little  distance  the  re- 
mains of  what  must  have 
been  either  a  small  chapel 
or  a  bit  of  the  original 
church.  He  investigated, 
only  to  meet  a  firmly 
barred  door.  But  a  peep 
through  a  window  revealed 
a  small  object  in  a  corner 
which  must  surely,  he 
thought,  be  a  font,  and  an 
old  one. 

Ten  minutes  sufficed  to 
find  the  grim  custodian, 
talk  him  out  of  a  "don't 
care  about  anything"  frame  of  mind  into  a 
condition  of  sweet  reasonableness,  and  get  the 
door  unfastened.  Ten  minutes  more  proved 
sufficient  by  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in 
camera-stand  making,  and  the  pressing  of 
coat,  waistcoat,  cap,  shoes,  and  (whisper  it) 
stockings  into  the  service,  to  photograph  the 
most  deliciously  simple  (?)  Saxon  font  that 
ever  man  set  eyes  on.  The  result  well  repaid 
a  several  miles'  bicycle  ride  over  the  bumpy 
setts  of  those  northern  roads,  and  five  minutes 
without  shoes  or  stockings  in  that  charnel  house 
of  a  chapel  with  a  temperature  uncommonly  near 
the  freezing  point. 

The  font  in  the  little  church  of  Burghill  within 
a  few  miles  of  Hereford  is  of  particular  interest 
because  its  bowl  and  stem  are  of  different  ma- 
terials and  very  possibly  differ  in  date  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundreds  of  years.  The  stem 
of  stone,  with  its  round  arches  resting  on  square 
capitalled  shafts,  is  unmistakably  Norman.  The 
leaden  bowl  ornate  with  flowering  lines  may,  it 
is  true,  be  of  the  same  period,  but  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  of  the  comparatively  modern  date 
of  1500  or  so. 

When  experts  disagree,  it  is  useless  for  "the 
mere  amateur  to  attempt  a  decision.  What 
matter  whether  he  who  made  the  stem  was 
responsible  also  for  the  bowl,  or  whether  the 
latter  was  fashioned  long  after  he  was  no  more 
than  a  memory?  Enough  to  admire  the  un- 
usual and  very  beautiful  combination. 

Another  type  of  Norman  font  is  contained  in 
the  famous  little  Norman  church  at  Iffley,  near 
Oxford.    The  bowl,  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  square 
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Burghil!  Font-Metal  Bowl. 

and  splendidly  massive,  and  is  supported  by  a 
large  central  shaft  of  stone  surrounded  by  four 
smaller  ones  also  of  stone.  It  is  probably  the 
finest  example  of  the  type  in  the  country. 

Early  English  fonts  are,  for  some  occult 
reason,  rare.  One  of  the  earliest  and  finest 
specimens  is  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Oxford.  The 
bowl  is  square,  with  a  delicately  rounded 
shaft  at  each  corner,  and  decorated  in 
unusual  profusion  with  the  tooth  orna- 
ment so  distinctive  of  the  style.  It  is 
supported  on  a  large  central  shaft, 
flanked  with  four  smaller  ones,  the  whole 
resting  on  a  shallow  pedestal. 

The  photograph  of  this  font  was  ob- 
tained in  a  hurry,  and  the  result  is 
decidedly  lucky. 

The  writer  had  only  an  hour  to  spend 
in  Oxford.  He  had  come  for  the  special 
purpose  of  adding  this  font  to  his  col- 
lection. He  found  the  church  shut.  No 
less  than  three  visits  proved  necessary  to 
unearth  the  verger.  Even  when  found 
it  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  his 
decision  to  open  or  not  to  open  the 
church  meant  the  difference  between 
bliss  and  despair  for  the  pleader.  Even- 
tually his  better  feelings  were  success- 
fully appealed  to,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  invaluable  moments. 

The  church  finally  reached,  there  were 
only  twenty-seven  minutes  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  train.  And  the  train  had 
to  be  caught.  On  (he  ot  her  hand  the 
opportunity  to  photograph  (his  almost 
unique  font  might  not-  ooour  again  tor 

many  moons 


Had  there  been  even  a  fair  light  the  task  had 
been  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  evening  was 
fast  drawing  on  and  the  church  in  semi-darkness. 
Half  an  hour  would  have  been  none  too  long. 

Never  was  man  in  such  a  quandary.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  let  the  camera  have  its  chance, 
up  to  the  very  last  available  second. 

A  point  of  view  was  rapidly  chosen,  hassocks 
piled  up  to  make  a  stand,  and  the  plate  exposed 
at  full  aperture.  Watch  in  hand  the  writer 
waited.  Not  till  seven  minutes  before  the  time 
of  his  train's  departure  did  iie  snap  his  watch. 
To  ensure,  by  a  little  judicious  palm  oil,  the 
replacing  of  the  hassocks,  limber  up,  and  leap 
to  the  saddle  was  the  work  of  seconds. 

Six  minutes  later  the  mile  to  the  station  had 
been  successfully  covered  at  break-neck  speed, 
and,  breathless  but  triumphant,  the  photographer 
was  in  the  train.  On  development  the  exposure 
proved  to  have  been  well  nigh  perfect. 

The  old  world  town  of  Burford  in  the  same 
county,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  railways,  contains 
one  of  those  magnificent  churches  for  which  the 
district  is  justly  famed.  The  font,  adorned  with 
deeply  cut  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
other  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  is  a  particu- 
larly fine  example  of  the  Decorated  period.  Its 
date  is  shown  at  a  glance  by  the  succession  of 
well-cut  "ball  flowers"  which  surrounded  it. 
Assuredly  a  fit  jewel  for  so  divine  a  setting. 

Do  not,  by  the  way,  go  font-hunting,  at  any 
rate  for  photographic  purposes,  at  such  times  as 
the  church  keeps  festival.  If  you  do  you  are 
certain  to  find  the  font  so  covered  with  flowers 
that  to  take  its  picture  is  practically  impossible. 


Eardlsley  Norman  (or  8*xon)  Font 
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III.   HOW  A  CREED 
By  the  Rev.  Q.  L.  RICHARDSON,  n.A., 

PEAR  SIR, — 
We  are  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  faith  is 
more  reasonable  than  complete  scep- 
ticism, which  really  undermines  the 
foundations  of  reason  itself.  You  grant  further 
that  it  is  more  rational,  more  philosophical,  and 
even  more  scientific,  to  acknowledge  an  Eternal 
Consciousness  which  causes  our  consciousness, 
than  to  deny  it.  And  we  have  seen  that  the 
Christian  religion  offers  an  explanation  of  how 
this  Eternal  Consciousness  might  come— and  as 
we  Christians  hold,  has  come — into  contact  with 
human  life  by  what  we  call  the  Incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  is  a  stupendous  revelation.  We  could 
not  certainly  have  expected  such  a  thing  to 
happen.  Many  men  are  staggered  by  the  great- 
ness of  such  a  possibility  ;  but  though  it  is  more 
than  we  could  expect  or  hope,  there  is,  in  reason, 
no  impossibility  about  it :  and  the  influence  of 
our  religion  in  the  world  has,  historically  speak- 
ing, sprung  from  the  conviction  of  its  truth. 
The  Incarnation  is  to  the  Christian  religion 
what  the  cardiac  nerve  is  to  your  body.  Just  as 
this  nerve  is  connected  with  your  heart  and 
keeps  that  wonderful  pumping-engine  at  work  all 
through  life,  so  the  Incarnation — the  fact  and 
doctrine — supplies  vigour  to  the  heart  of  belief 
and  conduct.  If  this  nerve  of  the  religious  life 
is  weakened,  the  whole  body  will  suffer  syncope. 

This  instinctive  conviction  was  so  vivid  to  the 
first  disciples  of  our  Lord  that  we  find  St.  Paul 
for  instance  constantly  using  the  language  of  the 
Incarnation  in  the  rudiments  of  a  creed  which 
we  find  in  his  writings.  What  the  Christian 
Church  means  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
the  basis  of  his  teaching.  He  "gives  thanks  to 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having 
heard  of  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  their 
love  in  the  Spirit "  (Col.  i.  3).  His  benediction 
is  worded  in  the  same  language  :  "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you 
all"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13).  The  modern  notion  that 
we  can  find  in  the  Bible  a  non-credal,  non- 
theological  religion  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 
The  Creed  in  its  essentials  is  as  much  a  part 
of  Christianity  as  your  bones  are  part  of  your 
body.  And  its  use  is  analogous,  viz.,  to  supply  a 
strong  and  firm  framework  for  Christian  life  and 
conduct.  The  later  definitions  in  our  creeds 
were  added  to  keep  open  the  great  door  of  the 
Incarnation  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those  who 
were  trying  to  shut  it  in  the  supposed  interests 
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of  a  compact  and  simple  system.  And  "it  is  an 
inspiring  thought  that  within  two  generations 
from  the  Apostles,  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  were 
taught  in  the  words  of  that  Creed ;  the  very 
words  which  rise  to  our  lips  as  the  faith  of  our 
baptism.  .  .  .  The  Creed  is  not  for  the  student 
tempted  to  pedantry,  but  for  the  soldier  of  the 
Cross  whose  faith  fires  him  on  the  battlefield  of 
life  with  a  noble  resolve,  as  if  his  ears  had  heard 
his  Master's  voice,  *  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  con- 
quer.' " 

Let  me  try  to  explain  how  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  helps  me. 

"  One  God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity." 
When  a  good  thought,  leading  to  resolve  and 
action,  comes  to  me,  I  ask,  where  does  it  come 
from  ?  It  is  not  mine  in  the  sense  that  I  origin- 
ate it ;  it  comes  to  me.  I  believe  the  Holy  Ghost 
sends  it. 

He  came  sweet  influence  to  impart, 

A  gentle  willing  Guest, 
Where  He  can  find  one  humble  heart 

Wherein  to  rest. 

And  every  virtue  we  possess, 

And  every  conquest  won, 
A.nd  every  thought  of  holiness, 

Are  His  alone. 

I  ask  again,  why  has  the  voice  in  which  con- 
science speaks  to  me  an  authority  of  an  alto- 
gether higher  and  more  soul-compelling  kind 
than  the  voice  of  passion  or  pleasure?  Why 
does  this  voice  command  me  like  a  sovereign, 
while  the  other  voices  sue  to  me  like  courtiers  ? 
Because  conscience  is  a  throne  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  claims  as  His  seat. 

Why,  I  ask  again,  is  the  Bible  a  living  Book, 
while  other  writings  of  the  same  date  have 
vanished  into  oblivion,  or  at  best  are  dusty 
records  pored  over  by  archaeologists  and  biblio- 
philes? Why  can  even  those  who  reject  its 
authority  never  let  it  alone?  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  breathed  on  these  pages,  and  they 
live.  What  is  the  meaning,  I  ask  again,  of  that 
basin  of  stone  and  table  of  wood  which  are  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  every  Christian 
church  for  a  thousand  years  ?  Can  reasonable 
men  believe  there  could  be  such  virtue  in  the 
element  of  water,  such  virtue  in  wheaten  bread  ? 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  learn,  "  sanctifies  water 
to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  " ;  and  it  is 
His  consecrating  power  which  leads  me  to  say 
with  St.  Paul,  "The  bread  that  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ :  the 
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cup  of  blessing,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
Blood  of  Christ  ?  " 

Thus  I  come  to  feel  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
near  to  me  now,  all  the  time.  He  is  leading  me 
into  truth ;  He  is  making  things  real  and  clear. 

I  find  also  that  as  I  acknowledge  and  try  to 
respond  to  this  present  influence  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  Christ  becomes  more  real  to  me.  He 
is  not  merely  a  beautiful  figure  moving  across 
the  page  of  bygone  history.  He  seems  to  say  to 
me,  "  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore."  "The  fact 
of  Christ  is  not  just  a  fact  of  history ;  it  has 
become  also  a  fact  of  conscience.  .  .  .  The  more 
we  keep  our  minds  and  hearts  and  consciences 
open  to  the  impression  that  the  fact  of  Christ 
makes  upon  them,  the  more  does  that  impres- 
sion turn  to  moral  issues  within  us.  We  had 
thought  intellectually  to  examine  Him  :  we  find 
He  is  spiritually  examining  us.  .  .  .  The  Jesus 
that  was  first  the  Jesus  of  history  and  then  the 
Jesus  of  conscience  and  moral  aspiration  and 
decision,  becomes  now  the  Jesus  of  an  inward 
experience.  The  name  of  Jesus  becomes  in  a 
remarkable  way  identical  with  a  man's  best 


self  and  his  true  life."  Thus  the  promise  comes 
true,  "He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and  shall  show 
it  unto  you."  The  Holy  Ghost  shows  us  the 
things  of  Christ. 

A  third  consequence  must  follow.  In  propor- 
tion as  I  am  getting  to  know  Christ  I  am  getting 
a  real  though  limited  knowledge  of  God.  The 
word  God  does  not  stand  for  some  dark  inscrut- 
able fate  or  destiny  or  providence.  The  back- 
ground of  human  life  is  not  a  dark  mystery  any 
longer ;  it  is  still  a  mystery,  but  a  mystery  of 
light.  "He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all."  The  best  and  truest  idea  I  can  have 
of  the  Eternal  is  that  God  is  Christlike.  God  is 
not  Justice  and  Christ  M ercy :  mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together :  "I  and  My  Father  are 
one." 

I  cannot  with  heart  or  mind  worship  and  love 
the  abstract,  the  conditioned,  the  absolute.  I 
cannot  form  any  idea  of  such  a  Being.  The 
only  idea  of  God  which  is  real  and  illuminating 
to  me  is  the  God  whom  the  Bible  confesses, 
whom  the  Church  worships.  "  We  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity." 


^^^IJILDING  has  ahvays  seemed  to  me  one 
^L^!  of  the  most  teaching  of  this  world's 
KJP  occupations — I  mean  the  actual  net  of 
building  houses,  churches,  and  cathe- 
drals. Each  one  of  these  is  built  apparently  Prom 
the  same  materials — stone,  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  yet.  how  different  a  house  [s  from  a,  church, 

and  a  church  from  a  cathedral  ! 


This  difference  is  not  only  because  of  the  varied 
styles  of  the  architecture  and  design;  it  arises 
from  the  actual  inner  meaning  and  uses  of  each 
building.  What  is  it  built  for,  what  will  it  be 
used  for,  who  will  inhabit  it? 

When  we  see  a  church  or  a  cathedra]  being 
raised,  we  know  at  once  that  it  is  for  services  to 
he  held  in  it.  and  for  people  to  Wl  rship  in  it  ; 
but  when  we  see  an  ordinary  house  being  huilt. 
we  generally  have  no  Idea  what  its  special 
mission  will  he.  or  who  will  live  in  it.  Yet 
W6  feel  sure  that  it  is  going:  to  be  somebody's 

home,  that  it  will  be  a  dwelling-house*  At  fust 

the  empty  house  is  only  like  an  empty  shell,  but 
by  degrees,  AS  the  walls  have  beautiful  papers 
added  to  them,  and  as  the  pictures  are  hung  and 
the  furniture  is  arrange*  1.  and  each  room  begins 
to  assume  itsown  individuality,  it  heroines  more 

and  more  like  somebody's  home.   And  yet  it 

still  seems  empty— there  is  something  wanting  : 
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the  life  seems  missing  from  the  inside  of  the 
dwelling.  Why  is  this  ?  The  reason  is  that 
until  the  iconia  n  enters  the  house  with  her  magic 
touch,  her  far-seeing  eye  and  quick  instinct  and 
intuition,  the  very  walls  seem  dead  I 

The  moment  the  woman  enters  an  empty 
house,  she  is  like  a  magician !  The  dainty 
finishing  touches  of  comfort  are  at  once  put 
into  every  room.  The  curtains  and  the  blinds 
softly  veil  the  bare  windows,  the  fires  are  lit, 
the  chairs  are  drawn  round  the  glowing  hearth, 
and  the  family  feel  that  they  have  a  home. 

This  always  seems  to  me  to  symbolise  Woman's 
Work  in  the  World.  It  is  her  finishing  touch, 
her  tact,  her  intuition,  her  far-seeingness,  which 
should  be  so  helpful  in  all  the  great  forward 
movements  of  the  present  day.  More  and  more, 
woman  is  becoming  not  only  the  creating  spirit 
of  "homeliness"  and  order  inside  the  home,  but 
she  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  the  de- 
signer, the  architect,  and  the  actual  builder-up 
of  some  of  our  most  wonderful  spiritual  buildings 
in  the  great  world  outside  the  Home — by  which 
I  mean  the  great  work  that  we  women  have  of 
building  up  and  furnishing  the  minds  of  the 
children,  and  of  teaching  our  fellow  men  and 
women  how  to  live  and  how  to  be  healthy,  and 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  lives  and 
talents.  And  by  so  doing,  we  women  are  actually 
helping  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Every 
one  acknowledges  that  no  home  or  house  is 
complete  without  a  woman's  presence  in  it ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  no  great  work  or  forward 
movement  for  the  good  of  others  is  complete 
without  a  woman's  helping  hand  in  it ! 

But  we  women  builders  must  think  a  good 
deal  of  what  our  motives  are  in  building.  Some 
build  for  their  own  self-glorification,  and  not  in 
order  to  help  others.  In  the  story  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel  we  are  told  that  the 
reason  why  they  wished  to  build  a  tower,  the 
top  of  which  would  reach  to  Heaven,  was  this — 
"Let  us  make  to  ourselves  a  Name"  The  con- 
sequence was  that  they  all  quarrelled,  and  the 
tower  was  never  completed. 

I  read  a  beautiful  legend  the  other  day.  In  an 
old  city,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  some  men  deter- 
mined to  build  a  glorious  Minster.  They  gathered 
costly  wood  and  marble,  and  then  they  all  met  to- 
gether to  decide  where  it  should  be  built.  They 
decided  not  to  have  it  in  the  city,  where  the 
streets  were  dirty  and  narrow,  and  where  the 
marble  would  get  defiled.  But  instead  they  de- 
cided that  they  would  build  it  on  the  top  of 
a  high  hill,  whose  summit  could  be  seen  by 
all  the  surrounding  country.  There  they  would 
build  their  Minster,  so  that  every  one  should 
see  and  know  what  a  great  work  they  had 
done!  And  so  they  began  to  build;  but  the 
towers  of  the  Minster  never  grew  any  taller, 
and  the  people  said  that  what  the  men  did 
in  the  daytime  God  sent  His  angels  to  undo 
in  the  night  time.  Then  an  old  man  said,  "It 
is  the  Hand  of  God  ;  He  will  not  have  a  Min- 
ster built  for  the  whole  world  to  see."  And 


so  the  builders  had  to  bow  their  heads,  for 
they  saw  the  Hand  of  God  in  the  failure  of  their 
work,  and  they  saw  that  they  had  been  working 
for  their  own  glorification,  and  not  for  God's 
Glory.  They  then  began  their  work  all  over 
again,  but  this  time  they  chose  a  site  in  the 
midst  of  the  city's  work  and  traffic,  where  the 
poor  and  lame,  the  women  and  children,  and  the 
aged,  could  all  go  and  worship,  instead  of  having 
to  climb  the  steep  hill.  And  as  they  laboured  a 
strange  workman  came  and  laboured  with  them, 
and  His  working  garments  were  all  pure  and 
dazzling  white.  With  His  help  the  walls  grew 
like  magic,  and  the  Minster  soon  became  a 
glorious  pile.  And  the  workmen  then  knew  that 
their  strange  fellow-workman  was  the  great 
Master  Builder  Himself. 

And  that  is  what  will  make  our  work  of  build- 
ing last  and  stand  for  ever.  It  is  the  motive  of 
our  work,  and  whether  the  Master  Builder  is  by 
our  side  all  the  time,  handing  the  bricks  to  us  one 
by  one  as  we  build,  and  whether  we  are  build- 
ing in  order  to  help  others,  or  to  help  ourselves. 

I  once  heard  that  a  great  Hebrew  scholar  had 
said  that  in  the  original  translation  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  temple, 
it  was  told  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  had 
helped  in  the  actual  work  of  building  it.  I  hope 
it  was  true;  but  we  know  quite  certainly  that 
in  the  present  day  we  women  are  helping  to 
build  temples,  spiritual  temples,  "not  made 
with  hands."  For  have  not  our  bodies  been 
called  the  "  temples  of  the  living  God  ?  "  There- 
fore every  one  of  us,  in  teaching  our  fellow  men 
and  women  the  right  wTay  of  living,  and  in  help- 
ing our  husbands  and  children  by  our  influence 
and  tact,  and  in  creating  happy  homes  for  them 
to  live  in,  is  actually  helping  in  the  work  of  the 
world,  and  is  building  up  "  living  temples."  But 
we  must  see  to  it  that  we  build  worthily  ! 

We  must  not  help  in  the  building  of  other 
people's  homes  until  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
inside  of  our  own  home  is  perfect  and  complete. 
For  the  house  we  live  in,  however  poor  and 
humble  it  may  be,  can  be  transformed  by  the 
woman  architect  and  builder  into  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  all  the  world  ! 

The  comfort  of  a  home  depends  very  much  upon 
the  light  within  it.  Therefore  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  be  decided  before  we  settle 
into  a  new  house  is — "  How  shall  we  light  it  ?  " 

There  is  a  German  legend  about  a  fisherman's 
hut.  A  light  was  placed  in  his  poor,  shabby 
hut,  and  the  rays  of  this  light  were  so  glorious 
that  they  illumined  the  bare  boards  and  walls, 
and  made  them  look  just  like  silver.  Gradually 
this  wonderful  light  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  hut  within  and  without.  Its  walls  grew 
taller  and  taller,  it  lost  its  squalid  appearance, 
all  the  ugliness  of  the  furniture  became  graceful 
and  refined.  And  lo !  the  common  hut  had  been 
transformed  by  this  radiant  light  into  a  beautiful 
temple  !  And  so,  in  like  manner,  our  home  can 
be  transformed  into  a  beautiful  temple  if  the 
right  Light  is  placed  within  it. 


The  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 


THE  Bishops  have  appointed  five  Pro- 
fessors of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College.  Of 
the  five  three  have  been  elected  Bishops 
— the  late  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  F.  R.  Wynne, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  new  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  the  Right  Rev.  C.  B.  Dowse.  In  two 
of  these  instances  Diocesan  Synods  have  ratified 
the  wisdom  of  the  selection  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  man  who  in  their  opinion  was  best  fitted  to 
train  young  men  to  be  efficient  pastors  of  souls, 
and  in  the  third,  after  their  nominee  had  received 
the  votes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  lay  synods- 
men  of  Killaloe,  the  Bishops  have  elected  him  to 
preside  over  the  Diocese.  Few 
clergymen  have  made  them- 
selves more  respected  in  the 
Church  at  large  than  the  late 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lee- 
son  Park,  who  by  quiet, 
steady  and  unos  tentatious 
work  has  won  for  himself  the 
affection  of  his  friends  and 
the  goodwill  of  all  who  know 
him.  Brought  up  in  a  rec- 
tory, he  and  his  brothers 
were  from  their  earliest  days 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  They  were,  in  the 
words  of  one  who  knows  them 
intimately,  "born  parsons," 
and  the  positions  they  occupy 
to-day  prove  that  they  have 
the  gift  of  sympathy  and  the 
power  of  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  their  brother  clergy 
and  the  people  among  whom 
they  work.  Canon  Dowse, 
of  Monkstown,  and  the  Dean  of  Connor  are 
universally  beloved,  and  their  younger  brother 
who  now  occupies  one  of  the  chief  positions  in  the 
Church  shares  with  them  the  "  Common  Touch  " 
of  human  brotherhood  inspired  by  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  clerical  career  of  the  new  Bishop  was 
varied.  After  graduating  with  a  respondency  in 
Dublin  University  he  was  ordained  in  1 887  for  the 
Curacy  of  St.  Catherine's,  Dublin.  Two  years 
later  he  became  Curate  to  his  father,  t  ho  I  Va  n  of 
Ferns,  who  was  Rector  of  Goroy,  and  in  1892  he 
was  elected  Incumbent  of  that  parish.  After 
spending  two  yo.-i.rs  as  Incumbent  he  resigned  I  hat 
post  to  undertake  the  curacy  of  the  important 
parish  of  St.  Matthias,  Dublin,  and  six  years 
later  he  succeeded  the  Into  Canon  Neligan  as 
fteotor  of  Christ  Churoh,  Leeson  Park,    tn  1907 

lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pastoral  TheologJ  . 
and  in  11)01)  ho  was  chosen  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's 
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Cathedral.  He  has,  therefore,  had  the  somewhat 
unusual  experience  of  serving  as  curate  after 
being  incumbent,  and  goes  to  a  rural  diocese  after 
gaining  much  knowledge  of  country  as  well  as 
city  work.  The  nature  of  his  duties  as  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Theology  forced  him  to  study  care- 
fully the  best  means  of  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  country  parishes,  and  his  public 
utterances  show  that  he  is  much  impressed  by  the 
problems  of  the  country  clergy  and  the  character 
of  their  work. 

In  Dublin  the  Bishop  had  difficulties  to  face 
that  tested  his  character  and  proved  him  to  be  a 
man  of  steady  and  sustained  ideals.  As  colleague 
of  the  venerated  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  he  did  much  to  main- 
tain the  influence  of  St.  Mat- 
thias— described  by  Bishop 
Wynne  as  "  whale  of  a  Church 
in  a  lake  of  a  parish."  His 
persuasive  preaching  deeply 
influenced  the  lives  of  the 
hundreds  of  young  people 
who  attended  its  services,  and 
when  he  was  promoted  to 
Leeson  Park  he  carried  with 
him  the  prayers  and  sym- 
pathy of  those  among  whom 
he  had  faithfully  laboured. 
In  this  great  and  influential 
parish  he  foimd  hard  and 
exacting  work  awaiting  him. 
The  congregation  is  well-to- 
do,  and  the  district  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  Church 
contains  the  residences  of 
influential  people.  Bat  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  parish  a 
new  population  was  springing  up  which  n 
pastoral  oversight  and  a  place  of  worship.  He 
determined  to  meet  this  need,  and  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  is  a  marked  feature  of  his  spirit 
he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  providing  a 
church.  The  church  lias  been  built,  and  what  is 
more  important,  has  been  filled  by  an  earnest  and 
self-denying  congregation  who   look    upon  the 

church  as  their  own.  tn  the  Divinity  School  he 
found  the  Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  a  great 
opportunity  for  rightly  direoting  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  work  of  tho 
ministry,  and  his  influence  upon  them  was  deep 
and.it  is  to  be  believed,  will  be  permanent.  Ho 
has  the  rare  gift  of  forgetting  everything  and 
everybody  when  he  is  conversing  with  I  friend, 
a  pupil  or  a  parishioner.  The  personality  and 
the  needs  of  the  one  with  whom  he  i^  in  contact 
absorb  all  his  attention,  and  this  precious  power 
is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  blessing  that  has  ai- 
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tended  his  ministry.  He  realizes  the  value  and 
importance  of  individual  souls,  and  by  his 
directness,  his  sympathy  and  sincerity  he  gains 
tho  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  converses. 
Til  tho  pulpit  the  same  personal  persuasiveness 
accompanies  his  preaching.  Those  who  listen 
feel  that  he  is  preaching  to  them  as  individuals, 
not  to  the  congregation  as  a  whole.  Like  his 
Master  he  has  a  message  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
they  realize  that  he  values  their  eternal  interests 
above  everything  else.  He  has  always  been  a 
spiritual  power,  and  the  many  invitations  he  has 
accepted  to  conduct  "  Quiet  Days "  for  the 
clergy  -have  proved  that  he  is  an  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  men  to  deeper  and  holier 
thoughts. 

He  leaves  the  crowded  city  for  the  sparsely 
populated  Diocese  of  Killaloe.  There  he  will 
find  his  clergy  ministering  to  little  flocks  scattered 
over  wide  areas.  Isolation  often  tends  to  break 
down  the  high  aspirations  of  men  and  loneli- 
ness becomes  oppressive  to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  think  they  ' '  have  nothing  to  do."  Population 
tends  to  decrease,  problems  of  a  new  kind  come 
before  clergy  and  people,  and  the  lead  of  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  Bishop  will  be  a  boon  of  in- 


calculable value  and  inspiration  to  the  pastors 
and  their  flocks.  The  diocese,  although  it 
embraces  parts  of  seven  counties,  can  be  worked 
efficiently  by  an  active  Bishop  who  will  make 
himself  a  familiar  visitor  throughout  his  parishes. 
His  presence  will  prove  that  the  Churchmen  are 
parts  of  a  corporate  body,  and  his  stimulating 
words  and  wise  counsel  will  be  long  remembered 
and  cherished  by  all  classes.  The  new  Bishop 
undertakes  his  holy  and  responsible  charge  in 
the  zenith  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers. 
His  life  proves  that  he  is  a  man  who  puts  first 
tilings  first,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  infuse 
life  and  vigour  in  every  part  of  the  diocese.  All 
Churchmen  owe  him  a  duty.  He  is  not  doing  his 
own  work,  he  is  doing  his  Master's  business. 
His  call  comes  from  God,  and  God  alone  can  give 
him  strength  and  wisdom  to  discharge  his  duty 
faithfully.  He  was  commended  to  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  when  he  was  consecrated,  and 
we  trust  that  all  who  value  the  ministrations  of 
the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  will  pray  to  God 
to  bless  him  and  the  other  bishops  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  onerous  and  responsible  duties. 
If  we  all  do  this,  the  Church  will  grow  in  strength 
and  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


Church  News. 


THE  great  Church  Missionary  Society  Ex- 
hibition, Africa  and  the  East,  held  in 
Ballsbridge  has  been  a  great  success.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  hundred  thousand 
people  visited  it.  All  expenses  have  been  paid 
and  a  handsome  sum  remains  over  for  the  work 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Mayflower  Bazaar  in  aid  of  St.  Catherine's 
District  Church  realized  more  than  £500. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  G.  Fahy,  Incumbent  of 
Dromod  and  Pryor,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick  Archdeacon  of  Aghadoe. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Madden,  Rector  of  Killarney, 
succeeds  Canon  Fahy  as  Treasurer  of  Ardfert 
Cathedral. 

The  Derry  Diocesan  Synod  has  proved  its 
usefulness  as  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  as  a  bond 
of  union  among  Churchmen.  The  addresses  of 
the  Bishops  of  Derry  and  Down  attracted  much 
attention  by  their  inspiring  character.  Canon 
Garstin  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference  by  his  work  of  organization. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  has  held  his  visitation. 
His  lordship  impressed  on  the  clergy  their  duty 
in  the  present  social  crisis. 

The  Primate  visited  Creggan  Parish  to  open  a 
new  school  erected  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Jackson. 

The  annual  Festival  of  the  Dromore  Church 
Choirs  has  been  held  in  Dromore  Cathedral.  The 
music  was  admirably  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  E.  Drury. 


The  Ardagh  Choral  Festival,  which  was  held 
in  Longford,  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the 
training  of  the  choirs  by  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Ham- 
mick. 

The  Primate  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Jeremy  Taylor  Reading  Society  at  the  Palace, 
Armagh,  where  after  a  service  in  the  private 
chapel  the  half-yearly  meeting  was  held. 

Empire  Day  is  increasingly  being  observed 
throughout  Ireland,  and  on  May  24  special  ser- 
vices were  held  in  many  churches  and  cathedrals. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Luce  has  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  stated  there  were  85,137  attendances 
at  the  Africa  and  the  East  Exhibition  :  the  total 
Sum  received  was  £4,621 — excluding  donations 
beforehand.  Six  definite  offers  for  foreign  ser- 
vice were  registered  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  self-sacrifice  had  been  developed. 

The  Diocese  of  Killaloe  has  two  deans  and 
two  archdeacons  instead  of  four  deans  and  four 
archdeacons,  as  was  the  case  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  was  consecrated  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day, 
June  11. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Cork  is  now  enjoying  better 
health. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Olphert  conducted  the  Quiet 
Day  for  the  members  of  the  Lurgan  Clerical 
Union. 
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Protestant  Ireland. 


fROTESTANT  Ireland  is  bound  together 
by  ties  of  a  common  attitude  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  It  represents 
various  Churches  and  differs  internally 
in  the  emphasis  it  lays  on  different  doctrines. 
Its  Church  organization  is  not  identical,  and 
from  time  to  time  grave  conflicts  have  arisen  as 
to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  Irish  Protestants 
of  maintaining  their  particular  ideals  against 
those  who  agree  with  them  on  fundamentals. 
We  are  not,  however,  a  House  divided  against 
itself.  On  occasion  we  speak  with  one  voice 
on  great  social  and  political  problems — we  unite 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  one  spirit  animates 
us  and  that  in  the  presence  of  common  dangers 
we  stand  together  foursquare  against  the  enemy. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  found  possible  for 
the  two  largest  bodies  of  Irish  Protestants  to 
combine  on  a  common  Educational  Policy,  and 
never  were  the  relations  between  Churchmen 
and  Presbyterians  more  harmonious  than  they 
are  to-day.  In  England  the  Education  Question 
has  been  the  source  of  much  heartburning 
between  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen — in 
Ireland  a  joint  Committee  representing  the  two 
Churches  discusses  points  of  practical  importance 
and  arranges  how  difficulties  are  to  be  avoided. 

No  matter  what  name  be  given  to  an  Irish 
Protestant  he  is  almost  invariably  loyal  to  the 
Crown  and  anxious  to  maintain  the  Union.  His 
loyalty  in  the  past  has  been  noted  for  a  some- 
what quixotic  and  exaggerated  attachment  to 
the  Empire,  and  in  proportion  to  our  population 
we  have  given  to  the  Empire  more  military  and 
civil  leaders  than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  war  arose  and  volunteers 
were  needed,  Irish  Protestants  responded  and 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Flag.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  their  loyalty  was  practically  held  in 
honour  by  all  Englishmen  and  no  one  cast  a 
doubt  upon  its  genuine  whole-heartodness.  It 
is  the  birthright  of  Irish  Protestants.  They 
are  proud  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  and 
d©  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  privilege  of 
being  part  of  the   United    Kingdom  involves 

duties  that  must  be  discharged.    Now  it  seems 

that  many  who  in  the  past  believed  them  to  be 
true  and  valued  citizens  of  the  United  King 
dom  are  ready  to  charge   them   with  hem;: 
interested  advocates  of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
and  attribute  their  loyalty  to  the  privilege  oi 


keeping  in  subjection  to  themselves  those  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  are  not  of  their 
religious  persuasion.  In  fact,  one  prominent 
London  preacher,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  men  who  have  never  shown 
any  keen  desire  to  advance  the  Empire,  has  told 
us  that  we  ought  to  quit  Ireland  and  find,  for 
England's  good,  a  refuge  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sister  isle  !  We  would  be  welcomed  there 
to  improve  the  religious  life  of  England,  whereas 
at  home  we  may  find  our  lot  so  uncomfortable 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  to  preserve  the 
deposit  of  faith  that  God  has  given  us  to  guard 
in  our  native  land. 

With  one  voice  the  Church  of  Ireland  and 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  have 
declared  their  attachment  to  the  Union  and 
have  deprecated  the  granting  of  Home  Pule  to 
Ireland.  We  have  no  wish  for  ascendancy  and 
do  not  desire  that  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  should  be  deprived  of  any  advant- 
age possessed  by  us.  We  wish  to  give  every 
Irishman  in  Ireland  a  full  and  fair  chance  of 
making  the  most  of  the  talents  and  capacity 
given  him  by  God.  We  see  that  the  rule  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  guarantees  to  every  man 
freedom  and  impartial  justice.  Its  subjects  are 
able  to  develop  their  individualities  and  to  make 
the  utmost  use  of  their  powers.  Civil  and 
religious  liberty  is  equally  secured  for  all.  and 
an  atmosphere  that  inspires  confidence  surrounds 
all  who  live  under  its  protection.  We  have 
enjoyed  these  privileges  and  we  are  thankful  for 
them.  Born  into  a  State  that  possesses  them 
we  are  determined  that  wo  shall  not  be-  deprived 
of  them  by  any  negligence  on  our  part.  We 
stand  together  and  are  muted  on  this  platform. 
Here  and  there  a  dissentient  voice  may  be  noted 
by  its  loneliness.  This  is  incidental  to  that 
right  of  private  judgment  we  value  for  we  on1 
not  h  dragooned  force  of  Unionists,  but  a  body 
of  men  and  women  who  bays  oonviotionfl  la 

common  and  are  bound  to  express  them.  On 
such  occasions  as  the  present  we  realize,  under 
our  various  names,  that  unity  of  faith  which 
freely  reasons  ("  proving  all  things,  holding  fast 
that  which  is  good''),  exalts  that  whieh 
unites,  respects  that  which  divides,  ami  puts  in 
the  forefront  of  all  our  effort*  joint  aftd 
seveitd  "the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  rij?ht- 
oousness." 


ElMd  tin'  Church  of  Ireland  (la:cftc,  cvcr>  Friday,  lit. 
inn 


The  Home 


Scotch  Sheep-dog  welcomes  the  Home  Pets'  Service  man  who  brings 
him  food  and  water  in  his  own  home  at  regular  intervals. 


Written  and  Illustrated  by 

THE  holiday  sea 
son  brings 
pleasure  to  most 
people,  but  to 
thousands  of 
home  pets  the 
period  when 
the  family  is 
away  is  no- 
thing more  nor 
less  than  a 
nightmare.  It 
is  bad  enough  for 
creatures  which 
have  become  at- 
tached  to  the 
members  of  a 
household  to  be 
left  in  solitude, 
with  all  the  faces 
they  love  gone 
from  them,  but  when,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
middle-class  families,  no  adequate  arrangement 
is  made  for  their  comfort  and  feeding,  the  hard- 
ship almost  amounts  to  cruelty. 

Every  summer  the  papers  call  attention  to 
the  various  institutions  which  take  in  annual 
boarders  at  a  definite  charge  each  week,  but 
although  this  system  removes  the  possibility  of 
the  faithful  creatures  suffering  from  the  want 
of  food  and  water,  the  change  of  surroundings 
only  adds  to  their  anxiety  at  the  loss  of  those 
they  are  fond  of.  While  they  are  attached  to 
their  owners,  they  also  look  upon  their  usual 
surroundings  as  their  home,  and  to  part  them 
from  their  accustomed  haunts  only 
perplexes  them  more  and  increases  the 
feeling  that  they  have  been  forsaken. 
The  unbounded  joy  of  a  pet  dog  when 
its  owners  return  after  an  absence  is  a 
pathetic  study.  The  whole  load  of 
care  is  evidently  lifted  from  its  mind, 
and  to  its  great  delight  the  fears  of 
the  past  week  or  fortnight  are  proved 
to  be  baseless.  Dogs  are  especially 
sensitive  to  the  loss  of  some  chosen 
favourite,  and  invariably  look  thin 
and  dejected  when  that  person  has 
been  away,  no  matter  how  liberally 
food  may  have  been  offered  and  kindly 
attention  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
owner  of  the  splendid  sheep-dog  in  our 
illustration  has  occasionally  to  be 

away  from  home  for  periods,  ami 
although  the  rest  of  the  family  are 
still  in  residence  in  bhe  house  the 
faithful  creature  will  eat  Little,  bul 
keeps  constant  guard  on  the  front 
doormat  awaiting  his  masters  return, 
while  his  long-drawn  Sighs  give  evi- 


Holiday  Service. 

CHARLES  J.  L.  CLARKE. 

dence  of  his  distress  of 
mind  and  anxiety  lest 
his  master  should  not 
come  back  to  him.  In 
the  same  way  petted 
parrots  will  cease  to 
-talk  and  singing  birds 
remain  mute  if  their 
especial  guardian 
leaves  them,  but  so 
long  as  they  are 
kept    in   the  old 
surroundings  they 
seem  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain  confidence 
that  their  owner 
will  return  to  them 
again . 

If  pets  are 
handed  over  to 
friends  and  neigh- 
bours, perhaps  unused  to  animals,  with  every 
good  intention  they  often  suffer  from  neglect, 
while  the  avidity  with  which  dogs  and  even  cats 
escape  and,  if  possible,  return  to  their  home, 
shows  plainly  that  it  is  there  that  they  hope 
again  to  find  their  owner. 

An  ingenious  corn  chandler  at  Beckenham 
has  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 

at  holi- 


Home  Service  for  pets 
day  time,  and  last  sum- 
established  a  system  of 
pets  at  home  which 
well  be  imitated  by 
in  a  similar  line  of  busi- 
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Rabbit  at  Mr.  Baker's  pens  being  fed  ar 

absence  of  its  owners  on  holiday. 
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with  a  certain  profit  to  themselves.     A  corn 
chandler  naturally  supplies  all  the  necessary 
1'oods  for  practically  every  kind  of  home  pet,  and 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  foods  supplied  only 
a  small  charge  is  made  for  sending  young  men, 
familiar  with  the  treatment  of  animals,  to  feed  the 
customers'  pets  regularly  in  their  own 
homes.   An  employee  on  a  bicycle  can 
attend  at  a  great  number  of  houses, 
and  where  the  owner  keeps  some  three 
or  four  different  kinds  of  pets  the  cost 
of  the  service  is  quite  infinitesimal. 
The  Home  Pets'  Service  men  are,  of 
course,  selected,  and  are  all  honest  and 
of  good  character,  so  that  besides 
tending  the  animals  they  can  send  on 
letters,  see  that  the  home  is  safe,  and 
generally  exercise  a  guardianship  over 
the  householder's  propertj7.     In  some 
cases,  such  as  when  the  service  is  con- 
fined to  poultry,  goats,  etc.,  it  is  not- 
necessary  for  the  house  to  be  entered 
unless  the  owner  desires  it,  but  when 
cage  birds  and  other  creatures  which 
cannot  be  kept  outside  have  to  be 
attended  to,  the  key  of  the  house  is 
left  with  the  enterprising  corn  chand- 
ler. 

The  lack  of  exercise   is  always  a 
hardship  imposed  on  dogs  when  left,       CaBe  bl 


and  the  Home  Pets'  Service  men  can  be  com- 
missioned to  take  dogs  for  a  regular  run  night 
and  morning. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  hundreds  of  valuable 
plants,  like  palms  and  other  indoor  species, 
perish  each  summer  for  lack  of  attention  and 
water,  all  of  which  might  be  saved  by  the  regu- 
lar visit  of  the  Home  Service  man.  The  idea 
is  really  most  excellent,  and  capable  of  un- 
limited extension.  No  doubt  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  the  regular  collection  of 
eggs,  watering  of  gardens,  and  a  dozen  other 
little  duties  which  are  carried  out  by  house- 
holders without  ever  recognizing  their  real 
value  in  the  upkeep  of  the  home. 

Of  course  there  are  some  animals,  such  as 
rabbits,  which  can  be  more  conveniently  kept 
at  the  premises  from  which  the  food  is  sup- 
plied, and  Mr.  Baker,  the  Beckenham  shop- 
keeper who  started  the  idea,  has  a  regular 
collection  of  wired  and  barred  cages  at  the 
rear  of  his  premises  ready  to  accommodate 
such  animals  as  the  householders  desire  to 
be  kept  away  from  the  home. 

Although  the  Home  Pets'  Holiday  Service 
was  only  started  last  summer  it  proved  an 
immediate  success,  and  the  white-coated  Ser- 
vice men  were  continually  about  on  their 
bicycles  attending  their  charges.  Incidentally, 
the  idea  proved  not  only  a  boon  to  house- 
holders and  the  means  of  making  many  for- 
saken pets  more  contented  and  safe  from  want, 
but  it  brought  the  original  corn  chandler 
,e  many  customers  who  now  deal  with  him  for 
their  pets'  food  regularly,  so  that  other  corn 
chandlers  might  become  good  Samaritans  with 
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rds  in  their  own  homes  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Fets' 
Service  man  while  their  owner  is  on  holiday. 
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CHAPTER  III.    The  Commission. 

)WISH  most  heartily  that  I  had  been  at 
home,"  said  Dr.  Raynes  for  at  least  the 
tenth  time. 

A  tall,  thin  man  was  the  doctor,  with  a 
kindly  patient  face  and  grey  eyes  which,  like  his 
daughter's,  inspired  instant  trust. 

Being  fallible,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  Dr. 
Raynes'  skill  must  very  often  have  fallen  short 
of  perfection  in  those  eight  years  of  practice  at 
Barncombe,  yet  none  had  ever  yet  complained 
of  want  of  interest  and  sympathy. 

Perhaps  this  evening  he  himself  was  nearer 
complaining  than  usual,  as  he  leant  back  in  his 
chair  looking  across  at  his  daughter  who  sat 
'  sewing  on  the  sofa  opposite. 

"  I  wish  so,  too,"  she  replied  simply,  "  but  of 
course  it  could  not  be  helped.  Was  Cyril  Per- 
kinson  very  ill  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  ill  at  all,"  said  her  father,  with 
such  unusual  irritation  that  Helen  glanced  up. 

"Not  ill  at  all?"  sho  echoed.  "But  the 
message  was  so  particularly  urgent — you  must 
come  at  once,  and  right  over  to  Wears 'ead- 

Barton.    Surely  " 

Dr.  Raynes  smiled  a  little  deprecat  jng]  > . 
"  Well,  well,  of  courso  ho  wasn't  well  ;  what 
chance  has  the  poor  child  ever  to  bo  strong  and 
robust  as  he  should  bo,  when  that  mother  of  his 
is  always  coddling  him  about,  and  Bending  off 
for  me  in  a  panic  if  he  blows  his  nose  I  \\  ice 
By  the  time  he  is  sixteen  ho  will  be  developing 
nerve  symptoms  like  her  own.  Yes,  my  dra., 
you  are  very  shocked  at  my  uncharitable  spirit, 
quite  right  too,  and  l  am  really  very  sorry  both 
for  Mrs.  Perkinson  and  lier  child,  but  I  do  long 


sometimes  to  explain  to  that  kind  of  patient 
that  in  sending  a  needlessly  alarming  summons  for 
a  doctor's  immediate  attendance  they  are  acting 
not  only  selfishly  but  wrongly,  since  he  may  put 
fioide — for  them — a  really  serious  case  which 
does  need  him  very  badly  indeed." 

"  But  in  this  case  even  you  couldn't  have  done 
anything,  could  you,  dad  ?  I  suppose  he  was 
really  dying  when  Dick  Wetherby  found  him." 

"Yes,  nothing  could  have  saved  him.  poor 
fellow  ;  and  I  do  not  think,  thank  God,  he  suf- 
fered at  the  end — his  spine  was  affected  seriously 
Did  he  tell  you  how  long  he  had  been  lying 
there  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  was  so  anxious  about  other  things. 
It  was  not  of  himself,  but  his  wife  and  child  of 
whom  he  thought." 

"  A  bravo  man,  and  a  sorely  misjudged  one. 
Curious  that  after  so  often  hearing  the  tale  of 
Bob  Chalgrove  you  should  be  the  one  entrusted 
with  his  sequel  to  the  version." 

"  And  the  papers,  father.  Have  you  looked 
through  them  ?  There  are  such  a  lot,  and 
there  was  money  ton  gold  and  silver.  Ami 
that  reminds  me,  there  was  Dirk  Wetherby  :  he 
was  asking  for  the  reward  the  poor  man  pro- 
mised him.  Father,  can  you  understand  people 
being  so  greedy  and — and  horrid  as  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  when  they  see  a  follow -creature 
lying  dead  before  them  ?  1  believe,  honestly, 
that  it  waa  Dick's  only  regret  when  he  came 
with  the  vicar  and  found  he  was  too  late." 

"  Ah.  my  dear,  you  are  too  impetuous.  A 
fault  of  youth  -a  fault  of  youth.  The  older  you 
grow  the  more  patience  you  will  acquire  for  the 
weaknesses   of    human    nature.    Don't  forgot 
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that  Wetherby  is  a  poor  man  and  has  a  sick  wife 
at  home.    I  gave  him  the  sovereign." 

Helen  was  down  on  the  hassock  at  her  father's 
feet  in  an  instant. 

"  Of  course  you  did,  you  dear  old  dad.  The 
best  dad  in  the  world.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
limit  to  your  sympathies  for  others  ?  But  you 
should  think  more  of  yourself.  Here  have  I 
been  chatting«away  and  never  noticing  that  you 
look  tired  to  death.  And  Alice  has  never 
brought  in  your  coffee.  Tiresome  girl  !  I  sup- 
pose she  has  run  off  to  the  village  to  join  in  this 
nine  days'  wonder  gossip.  She  remembered 
Robert  Chalgrove  even  though  she  was  only  a 
dot  when  it  all  happened,  she  and  his  little  boy 
were  great  friends  and  used  to  make  mud-pies 
together.  Now  I'm  going  to  see  about  the 
coffee." 

The  doctor,  left  alone,  leant  his  weary  head  back 
against  the  leather  cushion  ;  the  smile  had  faded 
from  his  face  and  an  expression  of  pain  took  its 
place  as  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  side. 

Steps  on  the  gravel  without  and  a  voice  hailed 
him  from  the  open  window.  Slowly  raising  him- 
self he  looked  to  see  a  man's  dark  head  thrust  in 
above  the  trailing  clusters  of  crimson  rambler 
roses. 

"  Ah,  you  are  in,  doctor.  That's  good.  May 
I  come  round  ?  " 

"  That  you,  Braeford  ?  Did  you  get  my 
message  sending  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  not  been  home,  but  hearing  in  the 
village  of  Miss  Helen's  adventure,  I  thought  I'd 
come  round  and  inquire." 

"  A  lucky  thought,  which  has  served  you  a 
double  journey.  You'll  find  the  front  door  un- 
latched." 

The  face  at  the  window  disappeared  and  the 
next  moment  a  tall  figure  darkened  the  doorway. 

Friends  had  often  wondered  why  Keith 
Braeford,  the  young  lawyer,  was  content  to 
remain  in  what  they  scornfully  termed  "  the 
pettifogging  business  of  a  country  town." 

Keith  replied  that  he  liked  it,  and  preferred 
happiness  to  ambition.  London  had  no  attrac- 
tions, Barncombe  had.  He  enjoyed  his  daily 
ride  into  Warkleigh,  the  neighbouring  town,  he 
loved  the  quiet  beauty  of  country  scenes,  but  he 
was  curiously  silent  about  the  chief  and  central 
attraction  which  kept  him  where  he  was,  though 
more  than  one  shrewd  pair  of  eyes  twinkled  as 
their  owners  mentioned  Helen  Raynes 's  name  in 
connexion  with  his.  "  And  a  proper  pair  they'd 
make,"  old  Gaffer  Baines  would  say  as  she  sat 
at  her  knitting  by  her  cottage  door,  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  with  her  neighbours,  "  for 
Miss  Helen's  a  bonnie  bird,  and  Braeford's  no 
so  ilL" 

And  "no  so  ill  "  was  he,  with  his  well-set-up 
figure  and  strong  clean-cut  features,  broad  brow, 
kindly  mouth  and  hazel  eyes.  It  was  a  face  to 
win  any  girl's  fancy,  and  Gaffer  Baines  was  not 
the  only  one  to  whisper  that  it  had  won  that 
of  the  doctor's  daughter. 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,"  quoth  Dr.  Raynes, 


noting  Keith's  swift  glance  and  look  of  disap- 
pointment. "  Helen  has  only  gone  to  get  my 
coffee.  She  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  and 
pour  her  tale  into  your  ears." 

"  Is  it  true,"  asked  the  young  man  as  he  drew 
forward  a  chair,  "  that  Bob  Chalgrove,  the  man 
who  did  ten  years  under  a  false  accusation ,  came 
back  to  Barncombe  and  was  killed  in  a  fall  down 
Friar's  Hollow  ?  " 

"  Quite  true.  Helen  went  to  him  and  found  he 
was  dying.    He  had  a  strange  tale  to  tell." 

"  Poor  girl.  A  terrible  experience  for  her.  I 
hope  " 

Dr.  Raynes  smiled.  "  Oh,  Helen  is  all  right," 
he  replied,  noting  where  Braeford's  interest 
centred  with  some  amusement.  "  She  was 
naturally  upset  by  the  tragedy  of  the  thing.  It 
was  very  sad,  but  her  nerves  are  not  pitched  to 
a  fashionable  tension,  and  I  believe  her  thoughts 
now  are  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  poor  fellow's 
commission  to  her." 

"  A  commission  ?  Not  to  prove  his  innocence, 
that  was  established  three  years  ago." 

"  No  ;  but  Helen  must  tell  you  herself.  Ah, 
here  she  comes  with  the  coffee.  You  can  have 
yours  in  peace  and  comfort,  my  boy,  but  excuse 
my  hurrying  off.    I've  got  to  see  a  case." 

"  Not  out  again  this  evening,  father  ?  " 
Helen's  tones  were  reproachful. 

Dr.  Raynes  nodded.  "  Can't  be  helped,  my 
dear.  Ah,  that  coffee  is  excellent.  You  see  I 
had  to  put  off  a  good  many  cases  this  morning 
to  go  to  Wearstead,  and  then  this  tragedy  has 
taken  up  more  time.  But  I  need  only  go  and 
see  young  Haslock  and  the  Herbert  child,  the 
rest  can  wait  till  morning." 

"  You  wear  yourself  to  death  with  them  all," 
said  his  daughter,  as  she  took  the  empty  cup  he 
handed  her.  "  Now  please,  please  don't  stay 
long,  and  you  must  go  straight  to  bed  when  you 
return." 

"  You  see  what  order  she  keeps  me  in,  Brae- 
ford," chuckled  the  doctor.  "  A  dragon's  rule 
isn't  in  it.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  two  to  your 
discussion,  and  shall  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  views  on  my  return." 

He  hurried  off,  trying  to  mask  his  weariness 
in  the  cheerful  humming  of  a  tune,  but  Helen 
turned  with  a  shadow  on  her  bright  face  to  Keith. 

"  He  ought  not  to  work  so  hard.  He  is  not  a 
bit  well,"  she  said.  "  I  only  wish  he  would  take 
advice  himself  instead  of  giving  so  much." 

"  A  hard  prescription  to  follow,"  replied  Brae- 
ford. "  But  I  don't  think  you  need  worry.  He 
is  in  splendid  spirits.  And  now  what  of  this 
other  business  in  which  you  want  my  advice  ?  " 

Helen  told  her  tale  with  admirable  brevity  ; 
she  went  straight  to  her  point  and  explained  it 
without  comment,  very  unlike  the  usual  wan- 
dering and  futile  digressions  which  women  will 
indulge  in. 

Keith  listened,  perhaps  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
keep  eyes  as  well  as  attention  fixed  on  the 
speaker's  pretty  face. 

He  became  interested  too  in  the  story  for  its 
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own  sake.    What  a  tragedy  of 
a  life  lay  in  it  !    The  tragedy 
of  a  mistake,   and  a  coward's 
silence.    Poor  Robert  Chalgrove  !    How  he 
could  pity  him  as  he  heard  of  that  home- 
coming ten  years  ago,  when  he  had  been  told 
that  the  happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved  de- 
pended on  his  not  seeing  her  again. 

And  he  had  gone.  Brave  fellow  !  His  love  must 
have  been,  the  right  sort  of  stuff  then — great 
in  its  power  of  self-renunciation.  Keith  could 
not  help  wondering  what  Mrs.  Chalgrove  herself 
would  have  said  if  she  had  known  of  his  coming. 
Surely  she  would  have  told  a  different  tale  from 
that  of  her  brother  John  ?  And  then  this 
second  return.  The  fortune — which  was  to 
procure  all  things — won,  happiness  assured  ;  to 
find  a  home  empty  and  falling  into  decay,  and 
meet  swift  death  as  he  turned,  tear-blinded, 
away. 

"It  is  very  terrible,"  he  said  gravely,  when 
Helen  had  finished,  "  most  terrible.  And  now 
what  we  have  to  do,  it  seems,  is  to  find  what  has 
happened  to  the  wife  and  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  left  Barncombe  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  No  one  seems  to  know  where  they  went. 
Alice  says  she  always  heard  that  Mrs.  Chalgrove 
was  very  close  about  her  business,  and  she  no\  er 
wrote  to  any  one." 

"  Had  neither  of  them  any  relatives  loft  in  the 
village  ?  " 

"No,  there  was  only  Jack  Johnson's  widow  ; 
she  went  away  with  her  sister-in-law  and  the 
child." 

"  Throe  of  them  to  trace,  then.  You  may  be 
sure  I  shall  do  my  very  best,  Miss  Helen*" 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully,  whilst  the  eolour 
rose  a  little  to  her  checks. 


"  Thank  you  so  much.  I  knew 
you  would.  You  see.  I  don't 
know  a 
bit  how  to 
set  about 
doing  any- 
thing of 
that  sort, 
and  yet  a 
vow  to  a 
dying 
man  is 
a  very 
s  o  1  e  m  n 
thing." 

K  e  ith 
could  have 
smiled  had 
the  subject 
been  less 
tragic,  so 
overawed  did 
she  seem  by 
her  own  re  - 
sponsibility. 

"Of  course," 
he  agreed. 
"  we  must  do  our  very 
best  to  find  them,  and 
I  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty. 
Wherever  Mrs.  Chalgrove  settled 
after  leaving  here  she  probably  re- 
mained, for  she  would  not  have  the  means  to  go 
travelling  about.  Of  course  the  only  thing 
that  might  lead  to  complications  would  be  to 
hear  that  she  has  died  and  the  boy  gone  off  1  on 
his  own.'  " 

"  Don't  let's  anticipate  it,"  urged  Helen,  "  or 
I  shall  worry  and  worry  over  all  sorts  of  possi- 
bilities. I  know  I  shan't  quite  rest  till  they  are 
found." 

"  Then  you  will  certainly  ruin  the  nervous 
system  of  which  your  father  is  so  proud.  Won't 
you  trust  me,  Miss  Helen,  to  do  my  very  host, 
and  leave  it  at  that  without  puzzling  yourself 
over  the  matter  ?  " 

"I  know  you  will  do  everything,"  replied 
Helen.  "  You  are  kind.  And  will  you  read  all 
those  papers  and  be  able  to  toll  if  it  is  true  that 
Robert  Chalgrove  is  a  rich  man  ?  People  have 
such  funny  ideas  as  to  what  riches  really  are." 

Braeford  hold  out  his  hand  for  the  packet  in 
its  dingy  wrappings. 

"  I  think  I  had  bettor  take  those  homo  and 
digest  them  at  leisure."  ho  replied*  M  It  b  a 
curious  business." 

11  Very,  very  curious.  I  only  wish  the  poor 
man  had  not  died." 

14  Yes.  Strange  that  ho  should  not  have  ro- 
inoinborod  the  hollow.  Ho  must  have  been  half 
dazed  with  the  disappointment  of  t hat  second 
home-coming." 

M  Can  you  wonder  ?  All.  there  is  dad.  He 
was  not  so  long  after  all.  And  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness  and  help.  Mr.  Braeford." 
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Keith  held  the  outstretched  hand  a  moment 
more  than  was  strictly  necessary.  Truth  to  tell, 
he  found  Dr.  Raynes's  return  decidedly  premature. 
He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  turn  the  conversation 
to  more  personal  topics  now  that  business  was 
at  an  end. 

"But  never  mind,"  he  told  himself  as  he  strode 
down  the  hill  towards  his  lodgings  in  the  village. 
"I  ought  to  get  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
seeing  her  over  this  affair,  and  I  don't  suppose 
all  the  talking  need  be  about  widow  Chalgrove 
and  her  son." 

He  smiled  to  himself,  well  pleased  with  the 
latter  reflection. 

CHAPTER  IV.    A  Fortune. 

"  You  mean  that  Robert  Chalgrove  was  right. 
That  he  really  had  made  his  fortune  ?  " 

Helen's  tones  were  full  of  interest. 

Braeford  nodded.  He  had  met  his  new 
"  client,"  as  he  called  her,  on  the  way  home  from 
Warkleigh  and,  dismounting,  was  walking  by 
her  side,  leading  his  horse. 

"  I  meant  to  call  round  this  even- 
ing to  tell  you.  I  have  been  through 
all  the  papers  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  not  only  had  the  luck  to  make 
his  fortune,  but  a  very  large  fortune 
too.  He  must  have  lighted  on  a 
veritable  El  Dorado  out  there  in  the 
Butte  Country." 

"  How  wonderful  !  It  reminds  me 
of  the  old  game,  '  Here  we  come  on 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  picking  up  gold 
and  silver.'  " 

"  Certainly  he  must  have  picked 
up  a  good  deal.  And  now  we  come 
to  the  matter  of  his  '  heirs,  executors 
and  assigns,'  I  think  I  have  found  a 
clue." 

"  A  clue  ?  Really  !  Oh,  how  clever 
you  are  !  I  never  dreamt  you  would 
find  one  so  soon." 

"  Neither  did  I,  at  first.  Of  course 
it  is  a  considerable  time  ago.  But  it 
appears  that  Mrs.  Barbara  Johnson, 
the  sister-in-law,  was  a  Devonshire 
lassie,  who  hailed  from  a  little  village 
about  seven  miles  from  Lynton,  and  I 
am  starting  inquiries  in  that  direction." 

"  It  sounds  good.  They  would  be 
sure  to  have  gone  to  live  near  some 
one  they  knew.  Two  women  and  a 
child  like  that  without  any  money." 

"  So  I  think,  and  I  have  written  to 
the  Vicar  of  Sunderleigh." 

"  You  will  come  up  as  soon  as  you 
hear  ?  " 

"  Of  course — if  not  sooner." 

They  laughed  over  that,  and  Helen 
added, 

"  Please  do,  whenever  you  can 
spare  time.  Dad  loves  a  chat  with  you, 
and  there  are  so  few  neighbours  near 
enough  to  drop  in  just  at  any  timee''^ 


Braeford  looked  into  the  glowing,  girlish  face, 
a  trifle  wistfully.  He  would  have  preferred  to 
hear  her  say  she  too  "  liked  a  chat  with  him." 

But  Helen's  thoughts  had  already  strayed 
>;«.Hher  afield. 

' ;  Do  you  know  I  believe  the  villagers  are 
mat1,"  she  said.  "I  shall  ask  Mr.  Maryn  to 
lecture  them  well.  They  have  started  more  of 
those  ridiculous  tales  of  ghosts  about  Friar's 
Hollow,  and  now  they  say  Bob  Chalgrove's 
spirit  haunts  it.  It  is  most  absurd,  and  annoying 
too,  for  nothing  will  induce  Alice  to  run  across 
to  the  Moor  Farm  after  gloaming  if  we  happen 
to  want  extra  cream  or  butter.  It  is  a  good  thing 
the  winter  is  coming." 

"  For  some  things,"  agreed  Braeford  dubi- 
ously. For  himself  he  wished  for  nothing  better 
than  the  warm  beauty  of  a  September  evening 
and  a  walk  home  like  this  with  Helen  Raynes 
beside  him.  Did  Helen  herself  know  this?  He 
half  convinced  himself  that  she  did  as  he  watched 
the  tell-tale  colour  come  and  go  in  her  cheeks 
and    guessed   that   her    thoughts   were  not 


And  then  this  second 
return,  to  find  a  home  empty  and  tailing  Into  decay."— Page  175, 
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wholly  given  to  her  careless  chatter  of  "  ghosts." 

And  the  best  part  of  the  walk  was  during  the 
silence  which  fell  between  them  as  they  passed 
under  the  shade  of  a  woodland  path  which  led 
round  to  the  back  of  the  doctor's  house. 

It  was  two  days  later  that  Helen  received  an 
unexpected  visit. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  stirring  busily  at  her 
blackberry  jam  when  she  heard  Keith  Braef ord's 
voice  demanding  to  know  if  she  were  in. 

Keith  at  this  time  of  the  day  !  She  looked  up 
at  the  clock  and  saw  it  was  nearly  twelve. 

"  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Braeford,"  she  called, 
breaking  through  Alice's  wordy  explanations 
that  "  the  missus  was  in  but  that  she  was  busy." 

Alice  thought  it  very  infra  dig.  that  Miss  Helen 
should  be  caught  in  the  kitchen,  but  her  young 
mistress  did  not  in  the  least  share  this  opinion. 

"  Please  excuse  me,"  she  laughed,  turning  a 
fire-scorched  face  in  the  visitor's  direction.  "  But 
Sarah  the  cook  is  away  on  her  holiday,  and  I 
can't  leave  my  stirring  even  to  shake  hands. 
All  the  same  I'm  dying  to  hear  your  news,  for  I 
can  see  you  have  some." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Keith,  perching  himself  on  the 
table  to  the  complete  scandalization  of  the  re- 
treating Alice,  "  I  really  and  truly  have  news. 
And  I  came  to  tell  you  of  it  before  I  went  to 
follow  it  up.  Would  you  like  to  read  this,  or 
shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Please  read  it  to  me,  if  you  don't  mind. 
Whom  is  it  from  ?  Of  course  it  is  about  the  Chal- 
groves,  and  have  you  really  heard  about  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  at  last.  This  is  from  the 
Vicar  of  Sunder leigh.  You  remember  I  told 
you  I  meant  to  write." 

"  Of  course  !  I  remember  quite  well.  It  was 
where  the  aunt,  Mrs.  Johnson,  came  from,  and 
you  thdught  " 

"  That  she  might  have  returned.  I  happened 
to  be  right.    This  is  what  Mr.  Hamerton  says — 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Johnson  and  her  relations,  I 
write  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Johnson  returned 
to  Sunder  leigh  about  ten  years  ago.  Before  her 
marriage  her  name  was  Barbara  Heathcote,  a 
native  of  this  parish  ;  she  came  back  as  a  widow 
in  company  with  her  sister-in-law  and  her  boy, 
and  they  lived  with  an  uncle,  one  Jonas  Heath- 
cote, an  old  bachelor,  who  kept  a  small  grocer's 
store.  The  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Chalgrove,  died 
four  years  ago,  and  the  son,  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  since  been 
taken  into  the  grocery  business.  Last  year  the 
uncle  died,  and  Tom  Chalgrove  and  his  aunt 
manage  the  shop  entirely.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  other  questions  necessary,  or  if  you 
cared  to  come  to  Sundorleigh  I  hopo  you  will 
lunch  hero  and  I  can  take  you  afterwards  to  see 
Chalgrove  himself; 

"  Yours,  etc.,  etc." 

"What  a  nioe  Letter,"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"And  what  splendid  news  I    I  think  you  have 


been  perfectly  marvellous,  tracing  them  out  so 
quickly,  and  when  are  you  going  down  ?  " 

"  To-day.  That  is  why  I  came  round  here 
first." 

"  It  was  kind  of  you.  How  1  wish  I  could 
come  too  !  I  should  so  love  to  see  the  boy's  face 
when  he  hears.  Fancy  the  transformation  from 
serving  behind  the  counter  in  a  village  grocer's 
shop  to  being  something  near  a  millionaire  !  " 

"  I  only  hope  he  will  be  man  enough  to  stand 
the  shock,"  smiled  Braeford,  amused  at  her 
excitement.  "  Of  course' he  is  twenty-five  now, 
yet  it  is  young  enough  to  get  a  bit  demoralized 
at  such  a  change  of  fortune,  poor  chap." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Helen  softly  ;  "  it  is  1  poor 
chap.'  He  can't  help  being  saddened  when  he 
hears  that  story,  and  thinks  of  all  the  injustice 
his  father  suffered.  It  even  made  me  cry.  I, 
who  after  all  am  only  a  stranger.  Poor,  poor 
Robert  Chalgrove." 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  ?  "  asked  Braeford, 
tentatively.  "  1  am  going  by  the  1.50  from 
Warkleigh  ;  we  should  be  back  by  seven." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  it's  always  the  way  !  I 
have  given  Sarah  the  day  off,  and  I  can't  leave 
the  jam.  Isn't  it  absurd  how  the  little  things 
get  mixed  up  with  the  big  ones  in  life  ?  There, 
I  must  attend  more  to  my  stirring  now  or  it  will 
all  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  blackberry 
is  dad's  favourite  jam." 

Braeford  looked  disappointed,  being  inclined — 
after  the  manner  of  mankind — to  despise  such 
housewifely  cares,  though  he  might  have  sym- 
pathized later  with  the  doctor  on  a  shortage  in 
jam. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said.  "  You  oujht  to  have 
been  the  one  to  give  the  news." 

Helen  was  more  philosophical. 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  it  over  Lots 
of  times  afterwards.  Try  to  bring  him  back  to 
Barncombe,  won't  you  ? 

"He  will  have  to  come.  These  papers  re- 
quire a  tremendous  lot  of  1  going  through.'  " 

Again  the  jam  ran  the  danger  of  "  sticking." 

"I  am  glad,"  declared  Helen,  pausing  with 
wooden  spoon  suspended.  "1  do  want  to  see 
him.  I  wonder  if  he  IS  like  bis  father.  Poor 
fellow  !  but  of  course  hearing  of  his  father  s 
death  won't  be  a  real  grief,  he  can  scarcely  re- 
member him." 

"  No,  at  most  that  will  be  a  ease  of  sentiment  : 
the  grief  will  be  that  his  mother  never  knew  the 
truth,  or  the  faithfulness  of  his  love." 

"  She  knows  now."  whispered  Helen,  and  tears 
gathered  in  her  grey  eyes  as  she  thought  of  the 
ecstacy  on  Robert  Chalgrove 's  dying  face  as  he 
looked  up  and  saw  what  had  surely  been  the 
vision  of  her  he  had  longed  for  through  twenty 

lonely  years. 

"  Yes."  replied  Braeford.  "  she  knows  now." 

BCelen  nodded. 

M  And  you  will  bring  the  son  back  with  you  ? 
I  am  so  glad  to  think  there  will  be  some  one  to 
have  a  grateful  knowledge  of  what  that  bravo 
fellow  did.    The  fortune  will  go  to  one  at  least 
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of  those  for  whom  he  went  into  exile." 

"  Yes." 

Keith  Braeford  was  wondering  what 
influence  that  fortune  would  have  on  the 
one  for  whom  it  was  destined.  Money  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing,  especially  when 
it  comes  thus  suddenly  into  unaccustomed 
keeping.  It  needs  more  careful  training 
to  learn  how  to  be  rich  than  to  suffer 
poverty. 

It  would  prove  an  interesting  study  in 
human  nature,  thought  Keith 
as  he  strode  away  across  the 
moors  towards  Warkleigh, 
leaving  a  girl  with  flushed 
face  and  shining  eyes  to 
meditate  too  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  she  stirred  her  jam. 

Yet,    unconsciously,  sur- 
misals   of    how  Tom  Chal- 
grove    would    receive  news 
of   his    fortune,    drifted  to 
thoughts  of  the  man  who  had 
gone  to  bring  him  the  tid- 
ings. How  good  Keith  Brae- 
ford had   been — taking  so 
much  trouble  and  giving  so 
much  time  to  her  business. 
Yes,  it  had  been  her  busi- 
ness as  it  had  been  her  vow 
to   Robert   Chalgrove  the 
father,  a  vow  which  might 
never  have   been  fulfilled 
but  for  Keith. 

But  for  Keith — that  was 
what  she  always  called  him 
to  herself — and  the  vision 
of  a  strong,  handsome  face 
and  a  pair  of  ha,zel  eyes  in- 
terfered most  perversely  in  the  final  skimming 
and  pouring  out  of  Helen's  jam.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  watch  how  much  more  those  eyes  said 
than  their  owner  had  any  idea  of. 

"  And  I  wonder  what  the  boy  will  be  like," 
quoth  Helen  to  herself,  as  she  roused  from  her 
reverie.  She  quite  forgot  that  the  "  boy  "  was 
five  years  her  senior. 

Meantime  Keith  Braeford  had  arrived  at  his 
destination  without  incident  or  adventure.  An 
old-fashioned  chaise  had  met  him  at  the  station 
with  a  chubby-faced  old  clergyman  to  drive  the 
fat  pony. 

"  You'll  come  in  to  lunch,  yes,  come  in  to 
lunch  ?  "  urged  the  hospitable  vicar  as  he 
whipped  up  the  fat  pony.  "  Too  late  ?  not  in 
the  least.  Eh  ?  Had  it  before  you  started  ? 
Well,  it  must  be  tea  then.  How  the  time  flies. 
I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late." 

"  The  train  was  not  due  till  three -ten,"  Keith 
smiled.  "  It's  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to  have 
met  me." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  You'll  come  to  the  vicarage 
first,  my  dear  sir.  Truth  to  tell  you,  my  wife  and 
girls  won't  forgive  me  if  you  don't.    They  are 


1  'What  a  nice  letter,'  exclaimed  Helen. 
And  what  splendid  news  I "'— Page  177. 


longing  to 
hear  the  rea- 
son for  your 
inquiries 
after  this  young 
Chalgrove.  There 
always  has  been 
some  sort  of  a  mystery  about  him  and  his  mother  ; 
the  aunt  was  a  parishioner  here  before  her  mar- 
riage— we  know  the  family  very  well — but  she 
never  seemed  to  care  to  answer  questions  about 
her  husband's  people,  and  you  know  how  gossip 
spreads  if  there's  any  kind  of  a  secret." 

It  was  as  much  as  Keith  Braeford  could  do 
to  keep  from  laughing  outright ;  the  worthy  little 
man's  own  curiosity  was  so  transparent  and  his 
anxiety  not  to  disappoint  the  feminine  part  of 
his  family  most  obvious. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  a  very  natural  and  harm- 
less desire  to  hear  the  news  first  !  In  return  for 
Mr.  Hamerton's  courtesy  and  ready  assistance, 
Keith  felt  he  could  do  nothing  less  than  acquiesce, 
though  he  would  have  vastly  preferred  going 
straight  to  the  little  grocery  stores  in  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  since  the  sooner  his  business 
was  accomplished  the  sooner  he  would  be  able 
to  return  to  Barncombe — and  Helen.  It  was 
with  something  like  a  sigh,  therefore,  that  he 
accepted  the  Vicar's  invitation,  and  saw  the  fat 
pony  driven  through  the  open  gate  which  led 
by  a  trim  drive  gay  with  flowers  to  the  pretty 
little  vicarage. 


{To  be  continued.) 


Life  is  a  Journey. 

I  WAS  travelling  in  the  express  from  Liver- 
1  pool  Street  to  Ipswich.  I  had  been  journey- 
A  ing  all  day,  and  the  long  non-stop  run  grew 
^  monotonous.  The  sight  of  flying  fields  and 
passing  towns  and  villages  acted  as  a  soporific. 
I  lay  back  and  closed  my  eyes.  Did  I  sleep 
or  did  my  subconscious  mind  usurp  the  upper 
hand?  I  know  not;  but  whether  asleep  or 
awake  I  dreamed  a  dream. 

*  *  * 

Life  is  a  journey — a  journey  which  commences 
when  the  soul  leaps  out  of  the  mysterious  dark- 
ness of  the  tunnel  which  stands  at  the  first 
station  of  life,  and  this  we  term  birth — a  jour- 
ney which  terminates  in  the  Cimmerian  gloom 
of  the  tunnel  we  know  as  death,  and  this 
guards  the  gates  of  the  city  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem. Between  the  two  tunnels  lie  many  a 
mile  of  rails — rails  laid  down  for  each  one  of  us 
by  God,  and  stretching,  bright  and  shining,  into 
the  far  unknown  future— many  a  signal  and 
many  a  smaller  tunnel  by  the  way. 

1.  The  Rails. 

If  the  train  leaves  the  rails  an  accident  occurs. 
If  the  soul  leaves  "the  narrow  way,"  the  line 
laid  down  by  God,  and  wanders  into  forbidden 
paths  and  into  the  course  of  temptation,  then  an 
accident  will  occur ;  that  soul  will  surely  fall  and 
be  damaged. 

2.  The  Motive  Power. 

The  motive  power  of  the  steam  locomotive  is 
water  and  fire ;  without  either  of  these  no  pro- 
gress can  be  made.  Christ  has  taught  us  that 
the  motive  power  of  the  soul  is  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  water  of  life  supplied  by 
the  means  of  grace.  Is  not  the  reason  that  so 
many  make  little  or  no  progress  in  the  journey 
of  life  because  they  seek  not  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  shut  off  the  water  of  Life  which 
Hows  to  them  through  prayer,  meditation  and 
sacrament  ? 

3.  The  Signal  Lights. 

The  red  light  means  danger,  the  greep  signifies 
"line  clear  ahead."  There  are  signals  boo  on 
the  Line  of  Life.  God  has  set  red  signal  lights 

in  His  commandments,  which  tell  of  danger  it 
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they  are  ignored,  and  in  His 
warning  words  of  caution  which 
bid  us  to  be  careful  how  we 
proceed  ;v  in  conscience,  in  the 
voice  of  God's  ministers  declar- 
ing His  word.  But  the  line  has 
also  its  green  lights — God's  pro- 
mises— which  tell  us  that  we 
may  safely  go  forward,  and  that 
God  will  preserve  and  bless  us 
as  we  go.  So  long  as  we  keep  on  God's  appointed 
way  the  green  light  will  be  always  shining,  the 
moment  we  turn  aside  the  red  light  confronts 
us,  and  woe  unto  us  if,  unheeding,  we  pass  its 
warning. 

Remember  the  old  saying,  "Breaking  down 
the  signal  of  conscience  will  not  clear  the  line 
for  life." 

4.  The  Fog  Signals. 

These  are  signals  which  sound  when  the  usual 
signals  are  hard  to  see  and  the  line  is  enveloped 
in  fog.  And  when  the  way  is  hard  to  see,  and 
the  soul  enwrapt  in  fogs  of  doubt  and  tempta- 
tion, a  warning  signal  sounds  out  clear  and  loud 
— the  voice  of  conscience. 

At  Birmingham,  Alaska,  a  man  displayed  a 
certain  bell,  which  was  arranged  for  the  use  of 
miners.  This  bell  was  to  be  enclosed  in  a  case 
of  metal  and  hung  from  the  belt. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  bell  the  man  lit  a 
candle  and  held  over  it  a  chemical  stick  which 
caused  poisonous  fumes,  and  these  poisonous 
fumes  caused  the  bell  to  ring.  Thus  a  miner 
wearing  this  bell  would  hear  its  warning  note 
the  moment  he  walked  into  poisonous  gasefli 
We  have  a  conscience  which  sounds  like  such  a 
bell,  a  sort  of  fog  signal,  the  moment  We  walk 
into  spiritual  danger,  and  though  the  togs  are 
round  us  and  we  cannot  see  the  way.  let  us  obey 
it  and  we  shall  be  safe. 

5.  The  Tunnel  Gauge. 

By  the  siding  of  all  goods  stations  you  can  see 
a  strange-looking  object.  It  is  a  long  arm  which 
reaches  over  the  rails,  and  upon  which  hangs  an 
odd  Iron  thing.  It  is  called  a  tunnel  gauge,  and 
looks  like  an  iron  yoke  to  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  engine.  And  this  is  the  use  of  it.  It 
measures  exactly  the  height  of  the  lowest  tunnel 
on  the  railway,  and  so  when  the  trucks  are 
Loaded  Up  it  is  easy  to  tell  how  high  to  load 
them.  If  they  were  loaded  up  too  high,  of 
course  when  a  tunnel  was  reached  there  would 
be  an  accident,  but  if  the  train  has  passed  under 
that  iron  yoke,  called  the  tunnel  gauge,  then  it  is 
certain  it  will  pass  in  safety  under  every  tunnel. 
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and  when  the  driver  of  the  train  sees  the  dark 
cavern  of  the  tunnel  looming  before  him,  he  may- 
dash  boldly  into  all  the  gloom,  leaving  all  the 
bright  light  behind,  knowing  that  he  will  reach 
the  light  again  in  safety. 

God  has  given  us  a  tunnel  gauge.  Christ  has 
said,  "Take  My  yoke  upon  you,"  and  if  we  pass 
under  that  yoke  we  shall  be  safe. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  load  our  life  high  with 
self  and  self  interests,  with  pride,  with  the 
things  of  this  present  life,  let  us  pass  our  every 
thought  and  action  under  that  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  if  it  will  not  pass  under  then  we  may  know 
that  when  the  tunnels  come  we  shall  be  wrecked. 
For  there  are  dark  tunnels  on  the  line  besides 
the  last  long  tunnel  of  death— dark  tunnels  of 
pain,  of  sorrow,  and  of  temptation,  and  if  our 
lives  are  loaded  so  high  that  they  will  not  pass 
under  Christ's  yoke,  then  we  shall  meet  with 
disaster  when  we  are  called  to  pass  through 
these  dark  periods  of  the  way.  But  even  if  we 
get  safely  through  these,  the  tunnel  of  death 
is  lower  still,  and  what  has  noc  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  Christ  cannot  pass  in  safety  under 
that. 

For  example  :  You  feel  satisfied  with  yourself 
that  you  are  not  so  bad.  Put  those  thoughts 
under  the  test :  "All  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God." 

You  feel  proud  and  full  of  your  own  import- 
ance, and  you  cannot  bear  to  be  corrected,  and 
fly  into  a  passion  if  you  do  not  obtain  the 
rights  you  consider  to  be  your  due.  Put  these 
thoughts  under  the  test:  "Humble  yourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  "  Whosoever 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased." 

You  refuse  to  pray,  to  deny  yourself,  to  give 
alms,  to  attend  Holy  Communion.  Put  each 
of  these  under  the  test:  "Pray  instantly," 
"When  ye  pray,"  "Watch  and  pray,"  "When 
ye  fast,"  "Except  a  man  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  Me,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple,"  "When  ye  give  alms,"  "Let  every 
man  lay  by  as  God  has  prospered  him,"  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

You  are  tempted  to  say  or  do  something  about 
or  to  your  neighbour.  Put  it  first  through  the 
test:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self," which  means — 

(1)  Is  it  true? 

(2)  Is  it  kind  ? 

(3)  Is  it  necessary? 

And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ;  ten  the  thought  or 
action  will  not  pass  this  test.  And  if  it  will  not 
pass  this  test  it  will  not  be  safe  to  come  to  the 
tunnels  loaded  up  with  such.  Pain  and  sorrow 
and  death  will  be  very  terrible  to  us  if  we  come 
to  them  thus.  We  cannot  pass  through  them 
without  an  accident  unless  they  are  torn  -from 
us  by  force. 

But  if  we  thus  test  all  our  thoughts  and  words 
and  deeds,  we  fear  no  tunnels,  for  there  will  be 


nothing  in  our  life  which  has  not  passed  under 
Christ's  yoke,  and  the  dark  tunnels  of  pain  and 
sorrow  and  temptation  cannot  rob  us  of  any- 
thing that  really  matters.  As  one  by  one  they 
appear  before  us  we  need  feel  no  fear,  and 
we  may  plunge  into  them  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, knowing  that  they  only  lead  to  the  light 
beyond. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  last  long  tunnel  of 
all,  the  tunnel  that  we  call  Death,  if  we  have 
hitherto  passed  all  our  thoughts  and  evil  ways, 
and  tested  them  under  God's  tunnel  gauge, 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  then  we  need  have  no  fear. 
Though  that  tunnel  looks  so  dark  and  terrible 
in  the  far  distance,  yet  as  we  come  thus  to  its 
mouth,  and  have  to  ( leave  behind  the  light  of 
day,  we  shall  see  God's  signal  lights  signifying 
God's  benediction  and  His_"line  clear  ahead," 
and  we  shall  plunge  into  the  darkness,  knowing 
that  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  and  that  it  will 
lead  to  the  light  of  God's  everlasting  day. 
*  *  * 

Just  then  with  a  shriek  the  train  plunged  into 
the  darkness  of  a  tunnel,  and  in  a  moment  drew 
up  at  Ipswich  platform.  Here  I  had  to  change, 
and  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  train  I  prayed  that 
when  the  tunnel  of  death  confronts  me  I  may 
pass  as  easily  through  it,  and  as  the  light  breaks 
may  step  out  with  no  more  fear  for  the  last 
great  change  of  all. 


"The  motive  power  of  the  engine  is  water  and  fire." 


Bratlandsdal  Hotel— waiting  for  Luncheon 

VER  since  Norway  became  the  home  of 
*TU^  our  beloved  Princess,  popular  interest  in 
J^«^  its  well-being  has  steadily  grown  in  the 
<^  hearts  of  all  English-speaking  people. 
King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud  have  hosts  of 
friends  on  this  side  the  North  Sea ;  and  the  few 
years  of  their  beneficent  rule  have  proved  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  a  loving  people.  To-day  there  is  peace  and 
comfort  in  Norway  from  Hammerfest  to  Chris- 
tiansand ;  and  such  an  attachment  of  people  to 
sovereign  as  befits  a  truly  Christian  country. 

The  "Home  of  the  Hardy  Norseman  "  is  a  rich 
treasury  of  happy  associations.  We  speak  of 
the  Englishman's  home  being  "his  castle";  in 
Norway  it  is  more— it  is  his  heaven  below.  He 
wants  no  castellated  towers  for  his  humble 
dwelling.  He  is  content  with  a  snug  little  cabin 
on  the  mountain-side  or  by  the  fiord,  where  he 
can  revel  in  the  joys  of  family  life,  and  tend  his 
goats  and  cattle.  In  the  provinces  of  Hardanger, 
Ryfylke,  Suldal  and  Sogne,  we  found  much  that 
is  delightful  in  the  home-life  of  the  Norseman. 
Very  frequently  his  cottage  is 
nothing  more  than,  a  wooden  hut, 
built  with  his  own  hands  from  floor 
to  ridge.  One  apartment  serves  as 
living-room,  kitchen,  scullery  and 
bedroom  ;  and  the  family  of  two  or 
three  seem  quite  contented.  If 
provision  is  required  for  more,  two 
or  three  rooms  are  built,  side  by 
Bide,  with  internal  communication. 

V\ res  have  made  such  disastrous 
inroads  on  these  wooden  struct  urea 
that  stone  is  now  preferred  in  whole 
or  part.  In  the  uplands  of  Har- 
danger labourers  were  hard  at  work 
building  new  houses  of  stone  dug 
from  quarries  high  up  the  Pace  of 
the  mountains.  Huge  blocks  were 
lowered  by  ropes,  and  chiselled  lo 
Shape  on  reaching  the  builders' 
hands.  Nome  dwellings  had  just 
been  completed;   anil  though  far 


Home  Jbife 
and  Qfturefy  Jsife 
in  fflorway. 

oooooo 

By  J.   H.  CRABTREE. 

oooooo 

from  our  English  conception  of 
the  "splendid  home,"  were,  in 
every  domestic  sense,  comfort- 
able and  cheery.  We  heard  a 
baby  crying  as  we  approached 
the  doorway.  A  Norse  friend 
was  with  us.  He  could  speak 
the  native  brogue  fluently,  and 
had  lived  in  England  several 
years.  Could  we  see  the  chil- 
dren ?  Evidently  there  was  a  lively  household 
here.  The  mother  was  in  the  midst  of  a  "busy 
day,"  but  she  brought  forth  the  bairns — four, 
including  the  baby — with  all  the  parental  pride 
for  which  Norse  women  stand  unrivalled. 

But  she  would  not  uncover  baby's  face  in  the 
sunlight.  It  was  not  yet  three  months  old,  and 
until  that  period  has  elapsed  its  face  must  be 
screened  when  away  from  the  fireside.  The 
three  remaining  were  chubby-faced,  healthy 
children,  bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  who  spent 
half  their  days  in  attending  school  three  miles 
away,  and  the  other  half  in  romping  over  the 
f  jeldt  much  like  goats  among  the  rocks. 

Near  the  Sand  Fiord  we  met  a  number  of 
children,  wrapped  in  shawls  and  big  kerchiefs, 
wending  their  way  to  school.  This  was  at  S  a.m., 
and  the  bulk  of  these  had  walked  several  miles. 
Ample  parcels  of  whole-meal  bread  ami  butter 
bore  excellent  testimony  to  the  appetites  of  these 
youngsters.  Dinner-time  would  see  most  of  t  hese 
eatables  devoured,  and  what  remained  would  be 
consumed  before  the  return  over  the  mountains. 
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As  Norse  schools  in  the  highlands  of  the 
West  are  closed  in  winter  owing  to  heavy 
blocks  of  snow  and  impassable  floods,  the 
teaching  is  confined  to  the  warmer  days  of 
spring  and  summer.  The  name  of  Prince 
Olaf  is  a  household  word  among  these 
school  children  ;  he  has  already  seen  many 
of  them  at  their  lessons,  and  no  young 
prince  was  ever  held  in  higher  esteem 
by  the  rising  generation  of  his  father's 
kingdom. 

Parents,  too,  from  Drontheim  to  Chris- 
tiania,  point  to  Olaf  as  the  ensample  for 
their  children.  They  tell  of  the  Prince 
Olaf  of  old  who  ruled  their  forefathers  in 
peace,  who  overcame  the  idolatrous  cus- 
toms of  his  ancestors,  and  who,  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Vik,  called  upon  all  men  to  em- 
brace Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
land.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  the  people 
of  Norway  love  Prince  Olaf. 

On  leaving  school  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  the  children  become  wonderful 
workers.  I  have  met  them  carrying  piles  of  hay 
up  on  the  hilltops  to  feed  the  herds  of  goats. 
They  load  carts  and  sleighs  with  blocks  of 
granite,  and  bring  them  to  the  road-makers. 
Boys  in  their  teens  were  helping  in  the  zig-zags 
of  the  Naerodal.  Within  a  brief  interval  girls 
were  scrubbing  at  the  week's  washing,  over  a 
huge  tub  of  steaming  water,  heated  in  the  open 
air.  A  stand  of  loose  boulders  was  erected  over 
a  log  fire,  a  metal  pan  was  roughly  placed  on 
the  stones,  and  water  was  boiled  as  required. 
It  was  indeed  curious  to  find  the  mouth  of  the 
Naerodal  converted  into  a  laundry. 

Girls  are  trained  in  the  simple  duties  of  home- 
life  from  their  school-days.  They  milk  the  goats 
in  the  open  field,  lead  them  in  spring-time  to  the 
high  plateaus,  where  they  remain  for  weeks  to- 
gether in  a  crude  hut,  tending  the  herds  and 
making  butter  and  cheese.  They  become  adepts 
at  knitting  and  embroidery,  make  their  own 
head-dresses,  blouses  and  skirts,  bake  the  home- 
bread,  and  ensure  the  living-rooms  being  scru- 
pulously tidy  and  clean.  One  wise  provision  of 
the  Norse  educational  system  enacts  that  neither 
boys  nor  girls  shall  enter  on  their  work- 
ing career  until  fitted  by  sound  training. 
If  a  boy,  for  example,  fails  to  reach 
the  requisite  standard  of  proficiency  at 
thirteen,  he  may  be  detained  at  school 
for  two  or  three  years  longer,  at  the 
education  authority's  order.  Parents 
thus  become  anxious  about  their  chil- 
dren making  good  progress  at  school. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
native  land,  the  Norseman  has  clung 
to  his  Bible.  In  the  nursery,  at  the 
humble  board,  in  the  school,  at  church, 
the  Bible  is  the  book  of  all  books.  It 
is  his  daily  "newspaper,"  his  book  of 
poetry,  his  true  story,  his  textbook  of 
life.  In  some  homes  the  self -same 
Bible  has  served  the  family  for  two 


From  the  Heights  beyond, 

generations,  and  its  well-thumbed  pages  are  still 
folded  at  special  chapters.  We  were  reminded 
by  a  veteran  woodman  that  his  father  invariably 
read  a  psalm  from  "this  Book" — produced— to 
all  the  family  before  retiring. 

Church  life  is  singularly  devout  among  the 
country-folk  of  the  western  fiords.  The  churches 
are  built  of  planed  boards  and  posts,  painted 
white  at  the  coming  of  spring,  and  form  striking 
landmarks  on  every  country-side.  They  are 
many  miles  asunder,  and  service  is  held  in  these 
outlandish  districts  only  once  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  We  were  at  Odde,  in  Hardanger, 
on  service  day.  The  whole  village  was  astir  at 
an  early  hour.  We  were  abroad  at  6  a.m.,  and 
the  streets  were  uncommonly  busy.  Soon  after 
9  o'clock  carrioles  and  stolkjaerres  poured  in  by 
roads  from  every  quarter  ;  along  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  fiord  boats,  "manned"  by  stout 
girls,  were  ploughing  along  in  quick  succession  ; 
while  the    bell  in   the  turret  began  to 

ring  half  an  hour  be-  fore  service. 

The  women  and  ,j|l§H^,  S^s>  who 
had  come  many     .  ^IfflH^SHBlv    uiiles  by 

water, 


The  humble  Dwelling  of  a  Peasant. 
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Boys  help  their  fathers  at  Saw-mills. 

had  important  duties  to  perform  before  quit- 
ting the  quay-side.  It  was  a  novel  sight.  In 
threes,  fours  and  sixes  they  sat  behind  each 
other,  and  commenced  to  plait  each  other's 
hair  in  two  long  plaits  hanging  over  the  shoul- 
ders. This  work  was  accomplished  with  remark- 
able dexterity.  Their  rough  sculling  jackets 
were  tucked  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  richly 
embroidered  mantles  donned  instead,  with  large 
stiffened  head-dresses  as  white  as  driven  snow. 
The  personal  appearance  of  these  women-folk  as 
they  started  from  the  quay  to  the  church  was 
indeed  striking,  At  the  church  every  avenue 
was  full  of  activity.  The  clergyman  had  arrived, 
and  men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages  were 
crowding  into  the  church  by  every  available 
doorway.  This  was  not  in  any  way  exceptional ; 
there  was  no  special  preacher  for  the  day ;  the 
people  are  so  devoutly  attached  to  their  church 
that  a  ten-mile  journey  by  boat  or  carriole  would 
not  prevent  their  attendance.  The  women,  with 
their  splendid  array  of  white  caps,  on  one  side 
of  the  church,  presented  a  touch- 
ing  contrast  to  the  men  on  the 
other  side,  dressed  as  they  were  in 
every  shade,  style  and  texture  of 
cloth  that  skill  can  devise. 

When  the  minister  rose  in  his 
lofty  pulpit  all  reverently  bowed 
in  prayer.  Silence  reigned  supreme. 
Even  the  babies  forgot  to  prattle 
and  cry.  The  singing  of  hymns 
was  sombre  and  doleful,  evidently 
pitched  in  a  minor  key.  What  the 
preacher  said  was,  of  course, 
strange  to  English  ears;  but  its 
impression  on  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers was  most  remarkable. 
The  preacher,  full  of  burning;  zeal, 
seemed  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers;  at  one  moment  they 
were  moved  to  tears,  al  another 
time  a  placid  smile  stole  over  those 


weathered  features  which  had  faced 
many  an  angry  storm. 

There  was  more  to  follow.  This  was 
a  busy  day.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
a  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized.  Wed- 
dings generally  occur  on  Sundays,  when 
the  clergyman  can  be  present. 

How  charming  is  a  Norwegian  wed- 
ding !  The  blushing  bride,  a  pretty 
girl  of  twenty  summers,  was  the 
admiration  of  ail  observers  as  she 
stood  firmly  beside  her  intended  hus- 
band. Her  scarlet  skirt,  tucked  in  at 
the  waist,  contrasted  brilliantly  with  a 
snow-white  apron,  richly  embroidered 
by  the  girl's  own  hand.  She  wore  a 
bodice  of  exquisite  pattern,  worked  with 
lace  and  vari-coloured  beads.  And  on 
her  brow  rested  that  emblem  of  love 
and  purity,  the  family  crown,  with  its 
silver  meshes  touched  by  tints  of 
gold.  Never  did  a  maiden  look  more 
dignified  at  this  crucial  moment  of  her  career. 
At  a  given  signal  bride  and  bridegroom  knelt 
in  silent  devotion.  The  minister  earnestly 
addressed  both,  read  from  his  service-book, 
catechized  them,  and  received  their  responses 
in  clear  tones.  No  rings  were  exchanged; 
these  tokens  had  been  placed  on  the  ring-fingers 
of  each  person  at  the  time  of  their  betrothal 
several  months  before.  The  benediction  was 
pronounced  with  becoming  solemnity,  and  the 
bridal  march  began  with  a  gentle  kiss  from  the 
bridegroom  and  the  well-wishing  of  a  host  of 
friends  who  had  witnessed  the  ceremony.  In 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  that  spring  day  the  quiet 
village  of  Odde  donned  its  loveliest  garb.  And 
the  wedding  bells  rang  forth  to  the  echoing  hills 
the  glad  tidings  of  another  new  home. 

The  Land  of  the  Vikings  is  rich  in  stupendous 
grandeur,  in  entrancing  panoramas  by  land  and 
sea,  in  its  inimitable  canopy  of  blue ;  but  these 
natural  glories  pale  in  the  light  of  the  Norseman's 
love  for  his  home,  his  Church,  his  Creator. 


Going  to  work  at  6  a.m.  on  the  Fiords. 


GRANNY'S  ® 
SCHOOLING. 

Jl  Complete  ^ale  b\) 

R.  A.  WAKEFIELD. 


GRANNY  moved  in   and  out 
among  her  flowers,  a  quaint 
little  old  world  figure,  in  her 
lilac  sprigged  cambric  gown 
and  large  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  from 
out  which  peeped  and  bobbed  four 
frolicsome  silver  ringlets. 

Granny's  garden  was  a  world  of 
living  personalities  to  her;  she  would 
as  soon  have  hurt  a  human  being  as 
intentionally  injured  a  flower;  to  cub 
one  for  the  mere  gratification  of  her 
own  selfish  pleasure  would  have  been 
to  her  mind  sheer  sacrilege.  The 
garden  scissors  that  dangled  at  the 
end  of  a  long  black  ribbon  suspended 
from  her  waist  were  only  brought 
into  requisition  when  the  dead  threat- 
ened the  living,  and  then,  as  she  re- 
gretfully snipped  a  brown  blossom 
here  and  there,  and  let  it  drop  gently 
into  the  basket  hanging  on  her  arm, 
she  would  heave  a  little  sigh  as  at 
the  passing  of  a  friend. 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  the 
flowers  themselves  were  conscious  of 
the  great  love  so  unstintingly  given 
to  them,  and  strove  to  return  it  in  their  own 
gracious  way.  Certainly  no  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  showed  such  a  wealth  of  luxuri- 
ant growth,  such  exquisitely  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, such  delicacy  of  colour  and  smell. 
Granny's  taste  was  fastidious  ;  glaring  colours, 
too  pungent  odours  were  abhorrent  to  her  ;  little 
as  she  knew  it,  her  garden  was  a  replica  of  her- 
self, old  fashioned,  sweet,  dainty  as  a  bit  of 
Dresden  china,  yet  not  lacking  in  character 
either.  Flower-beds  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  they 
would  have  savoured  of  stiffness,  and  there  was 
nothing  stiff  about  Granny.  She  was  some- 
thing of  a  democrat,  and  a  certain  refined  dis- 
order prevailed,  flowers  of  high  degree  bending 
friendly  heads  towards  humbler  neighbours,  all 
harmonizing  as  in  a  great  floral  millennium,  and 
all  possessing  the  supreme  grace  of  fragrance. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  the  first  instance  the  realiza- 
tion that  her  sight  was  failing,  and  a  dim  fore- 
boding that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
her  flowers  would  only  appeal  to  her  through 
the  sense  of  smell,  that  had  led  her  to  fill  her 
herbaceous  borders  with  sweet-scented  varieties, 
and  as  time  went  on  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
merely  ornamental  had  gradually  obsessed  her, 
until  fragrance  had  come  to  be  the  essential 
password  into  her  garden. 
The  little  old  lady  had  long  ago  dropped  into  a 


She  loitered  now  before  a  group  of  tall  Madonna  lilies." 


lonely  woman's  habit  of  talking  to  her  flowers, 
and  as  she  flitted  about,  poising  butterfly  like 
over  first  one  and  then  another,  she  had  a  cares- 
sing word  for  each.  She  loitered  now  before  a 
group  of  tall  Madonna  lilies,  drawing  in  their 
delicate,  perfume  with,  deep  appreciative 
breaths.  She  was  but  little  taller  than  they, 
and  had  only  to  stoop  slightly  to  lay  her  cheek 
against  their  white  petals,  then  she  stood  back 
and  looked  at  them  pensively,  nodding  her  head 
now  and  then  and  smiling  softly. 

It  was  a  quaint  fancy  of  hers  to  associate  her 
friends  with  flowers,  and  these  always  reminded 
her  of  Madelene,  the  S:mire's  fair  daughter, 
who  sometimes  came  to  tea  with  her,  and  had 
to  bend  her  graceful  head  to  pass  beneath  the 
rustic  porch  of  the  old  sixteenth  century  home- 
stead. She  tripped  on  to  pause  again  before  a 
bed  of  fragrant  mignonette.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  Vicar's  widowed  sister,  house- 
keeper and  guardian  of  his  five  motherless 
bairns,  homely-looking,  unobtrusive,  but  run- 
ning here,  there  and  everywhere,  scattering 
sweetness  wherever  she  went.  That  orange- 
coloured  marigold  yonder — Granny  made  a  wry 
face— with  all  her  care  she  could  not  always 
keep  the  stranger  from  her  gates — that  was 
surely  the  colonel's  wife,  fussy,  self-assertive, 
somewhat  acrid,  and  sadly  meddlesome  ! — that 
clump  of  lavender — Granny's  face  relaxed  into  a 
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smile— Matilda  Carter  to  the  life!  Miss  "  Brown- 
ing Carter,"  as  she  liked  to  be  called,  parish 
mainstay,  vicar's  mentor,  and  respected  but 
dreaded  member  of  every  committee,  stiff,  un- 
compromising, "  spiky "  at  times,  but  well 
meaning,  good  hearted,  and  useful,  extremely 
useful ;  the  pink  convolvulus,  tiresome  but 
seductive  weed  !  creeping  insidiously  up  the 
stem  of  an  evening  primrose,  made  her  think  of 
pretty  Kitty  Milloney  and  shake  her  wise  old 
head, — just  so  the  saucy  Irish  maiden  twisted  her 
tendrils  round  the  hearts  of  the  lads  of  Gulver- 
ston.  But  there!  perhaps  after  all  she  meant 
no  harm. 

A  glint  of  sunshine  landed  on  the  petals  of  a 
crimson  peony  and  brought  back  Granny's 
wandering  steps.  It  made  a  splendid  dash  of 
colour  behind  the  pure  white  of  the  lilies,  but 
Granny  frowned. 

"  How  did  that  gaudy  thing  come  in  here?" 
she  said  querulously;  "it  must  go."  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  brow.  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  Her  eyes 
looked  vaguely  into  space,  then  the  frown  deep- 
ened, "  Why  Bella,  of  course ! " 

She  gave  a  little  start  and  turned  slowly  back 
to  the  house.  The  old  grandfather's  clock 
standing  in  the  lobby  clanged  four  as  she 
stepped  across  the  threshold, 

"Four  o'clock,  dear  me  !  and  Bella  will  be  here 
at  six." 

*  *  * 

Between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  Granny 
made  many  journeys  up  and  down  the  narrow 
oaken  staircase  to  see  that  all  was  in  order  for 
her  expected  guest,  for  though  she  had  never 
taken  to  her  grandson's  young  wife,  she  was 
scrupulously  conscientious  in  preparing  for  her 
annual  visits  to  Gulverston. 

She  exchanged  her  cambric  gown  for  one  of 
black  silk,  her  bonnet  for  a  mob  cap  of  ivory- 
coloured  lace,  looked  round  the  guest  chamber 
with  its  huge  old-fashioned  four-poster  bedstead 
for  the  last  time,  patted  the  lavender-scented 
sheets  approvingly,  chided  a  too  inquisitive 
Gloire  de  Dijon  for  peering  in  at  the  latticed 
window,  and  after  making  an  equally  critical 
survey  of  the  lower  regions,  stood  tired  and  ex- 
pectant before  the  open  parlour  window. 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  had  followed  her 
about  the  house,  like  children's  fingers  clinging 
to  her  skirts,  enticing  her  out  again  into  the 
sweet  June  air,  but  she  shook  her  head.  The 
thought  of  Bella,  like  a  discordant  note  in  music, 
had  put  her  out  of  tune,  and  she  could  not  settle 
to  anything. 

It  had  been  a  bitter  disappointment  (<>  her 
when  some  two  years  before  her  only  surviving 
relation,  a  grandson  whom  she  had  had  the  care 
of  from  infancy,  hail  married  a  smart  town  girl 
from  the  vicinity  of  Upper  Norwood,  where  lie 
worked  as  clerk  to  a  firm  of  bankers.  "So  many 
likelier  lasses  hereabouts,"  she  had  said  to  her* 
self  indignantly  at  the  time,  and  even  hinted 
pretty  broadly  to  him,  "Maisie,"  lor  Instance, 
pretty,   gentle  Maisie,  who  had   been  like  a 


daughter  to  her,  and  who  reminded  her  of  one 
of  her  own  little  white  pansies  with  its  faintly 
clinging  sweetness.  Her  mind  was  full  of  her 
favourite,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  driving  up 
to  the  door  roused  her  from  her  short  reverie, 
and  she  realized  that  Bella  had  come. 

*  *  * 

Bella  was  one  of  those  people  who  are  gener- 
ally heard  long  before  they  are  seen  ;  her  shrill, 
vacuous  laugh  preceded  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  now  it  penetrated  right  through  the  little 
house  and  put  its  brooding- atmosphere  of  peace 
to  flight. 

"  Granny,"  she  said,  later  in  the  evening,  when 
they  had  finished  tea,  and  sat  together  in  the 
twilit  garden,  "John  and  I've  been  thinking 
you  must  be  wanting  a  change  badly ;  didn't 
you  say  it  was  fifteen  years  since  you  had  slept 
away  from  Gulverston  ?  You  must  be  dead  sick 
of  the  place,  and  we've  been  making  out  a  per- 
fectly lovely  plan  for  you." 

Her  voice  was  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  her 
laugh,  high-pitched  and  thin,  and  she  spoke 
with  a  rapidity  that  bewildered  Granny,  and 
with  a  slight  Cockney  accent  that  made  her 
shiver.  But  she  put  her  arm  affectionately 
round  Granny's  shoulder  and  looked  kindly  into 
the  old  face,  and  Granny  was  touched. 

"It  is  good  of  you  and  John  to  think  about 
me,"  she  said  gently,  "but  lam  much  too  old 
to  leave  home  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so ;  and  I 
have  no  such  wish,"  she  added,  as  she  smiled 
across  to  her  flowers,  and  fancied  they  nodded 
back  approvingly. 

"Oh,  that's  all  nonsense!"  laughed  Bella; 
"besides,  you've  nothing  to  say  about  it  at  all, 
for  we've  settled  everything  for  you.  You're  to 
run  up  to  town  by  the  2.15  to-morrow,  and  John 
will  meet  you  at  Victoria  and  settle  you  into 
our  shanty,  where  you've  got  to  stay  for  three 
weeks,  while  I  keep  house  for  you  here !  No ! 
you're  not  to  make  any  objections  !  "  and  she 
raised  a  warning  finger  playfully.  "  I'll  do  all 
your  packing  for  you,  and  you  won't  know 
you're  there  till  you're  there  !  "  and  she  laughed 
boisterously  at  her  weak  little  joke. 

Granny  did  make  many  objections,  but  Bella 
overruled  them  all  with  a  high  hand,  and  the 
next  evening  found  an  utterly  bewildered  little 
old  lady  staring  about  her  helplessly  on  the 
great  crowded  platform  of  Victoria  station, 

John  ran  down  to  Gulverston  the  next  day  to 
report  the  success  of  her  plans  to  Bella. 

"  She  seems  settling  down  nicely."  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  eager  Inquiries,  11  but  she"s  a  bit 
dazed  still,  and  I  think  she  misses  hex  flowers 

rather." 

They  Were  sauntering  round  the  garden  as  he 
spoke,  and  BellaSuddenly  turned  to  him  with 
one  of  her  shrill  laughs.  "Oh,  .John."  she  said, 
"d'you  know  I'm  planning  such  a  surprise  for 
Granny!  This  garden  of  hers  is  so  dreadfully 
old-fashioned  and  stupid.  I'm  going  to  malts  it 
up  to  date  for  her,  and  she  won't  know  it  when 
she  gets  back," 
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John  looked  dubious. 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing,  dear  ?  Granny 
is  terribly  fond  of  her  garden  ;  I  wouldn't 
meddle  with  it  too  much  if  I  were  you." 

Bella  stooped  to  pick  a  marigold  and  place  it 
in  her  belt. 

11  Oh,  I'll  have  a  jobbing  gardener  in  and  do  it 
in  style,"  she  answered  lightly;  "we'll  get  rid 
of  all  this  rubbish  " — and  she  waved  a  compre- 
hensive hand  towards  the  herbaceous  borders — 
"and  make  some  nice  flower-beds,  and  put 
in  a  lot  of  jolly  bright  ready-made  flowers, 
and,  you  see,  it'll  look  ever  so  smart  in  no 
time ! " 

"But  isn't  it  just  a  little  late  to  be  starting 
flower-beds  ?  "  John  asked  tentatively,  grasping 
at  a  straw. 

"Well,  of  course  it  is  a  little  late,"'  admitted 
Bella,  who  had  spent  the  previous  evening  read- 
ing Hints  to  Amateur  Gardeners,  but  I  don't 
suppose  it'll  matter  much — at  first  at  any  rate — 
anyhow  I'm  going  to  have  a  try." 

They  turned  and  paced  towards  the  house. 

"And  those  creepers  there,  the  house  is  fairly 
smothered  with  them.  I'll  have  them  all  down  ; 
Granny'll  never  miss  them,  and  they  are  fear- 
fully unhygienic.  But  remember,  John,  it's  all 
to  be  a  dead  secret ! " 

John  felt  no  inclination  whatever  to  reveal 
Bella's  secret  to  Granny ;  indeed  he  felt  quite  un- 
comfortably ashamed  of  himself  as  he  parried 
her  constantly  recurring  inquiries  after  "her 
dear  flowers  "  on  his  return  to  town. 

He  knew  from  experience  that  with  Bella  to 
plan  was  to  do,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  somehow 
been  disloyal  to  Granny  in  not  forbidding  the 
destruction  of  her  pets. 

Before  a  week  was  out  the  little  old  lady  her- 
self was  desperately,  miserably  homesick;  the 
noises  of  London  bewildered  her,  the  smells 
sickened  her,  the  cheap,  smart  furniture  of  the 
suburban  villa  got  on  her  nerves,  and  she  told 
John  she  must  go  home. 

But  John  had  had  stringent  orders  from  Bella 
to  keep  her  away  for  another  week. 

"The  garden  is  getting  on  beautifully  \"  she 
wrote  ;  "  Granny  won't  know  it  again !  " 

With  a  sinking  heart  he  begged  Granny  to 
stay  with  him  a  little  longer ;  he  took  her  into 
the  parks  whenever  he  could  spare  a  few  minutes 
from  his  work,  he  showed  her  Richmond  and 
Kew,  but  every  day  her  cheeks  grew  whiter, 
her  eyes  more  wistful,  till  at  last  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer. 

"Bringing  Granny  home  to-morrow,"  he  wired 
to  Bella  towards  the  close  of  the  second  week, 
and  Bella  wired  back,  "All  right,  old  boy; 
everything  tip-top." 

*  *  * 

Bella  met  them  at  the  hall  door  with  a 
beaming  face.  "  No  !  no  1 "  she  cried,  as  Granny 
turned  instinctively  towards  her  flowers,  "  you 
must  come  in  and  have  tea  first,  and  then  John 
and  I  will  show  you  round  the  garden." 

But  after  tea  John  slipped  away  quietly  up- 


stairs ;  somehow  he  had  no  fancy  for  "  showing 
Granny  round  the  garden." 

"  May  I  go  now  ?  "  Granny  smiled  up  happily 
into  Bella's  face.  This  autocratic  granddaughter 
of  hers  amused  her  immensely  now  she  was 
safely  home  again.  Her  cheeks  had  a  pretty 
flush,  her  eyes  were  bright  and  soft  as  a  girl's ; 
she  might  have  been  a  love-sick  maiden  waiting 
for  the  advent  of  her  lover. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  they  went  out  into 
the  garden  together.  John  had  purposely  ar- 
ranged as  late  a  return  as  possible,  and  she 
walked  across  the  dewy  lawn  with  quick,  un- 
suspecting steps.  Then  she  suddenly  stopped 
as  though  she  missed  something.  Her  flowers 
always  threw  her  a  welcome  long  before  she 
reached  them.  What  were  they  doing  that  it 
lagged  behind  to-night?  Had  they  forgotten 
her  ?  She  hurried  on,  turning  from  side  to  side, 
peering  anxiously  into  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  growing  more  puzzled  with  every  step.  A 
curious  sensation  of  unreality  took  possession  of 
her,  she  began  to  tremble,  and  running  to  Bella, 
put  her  hand  in  hers  like  a  frightened  child. 

"Bella,  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  little  thin,  shak- 
ing voice,  "I  greatly  fear  there  is  something 
wrong  with  my  eyes  to-night  ...  or  else  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  am  ill  .  .  .  all  here  is  strange  to  me.  .  .  . 
Will  you  take  me  to  my  flowers  ?  " 

"Which  ones,  Granny,  the  old  or  the  new?" 
Bella's  voice  was  shaking  with  suppressed  mirth. 

Granny  looked  up  vaguely.  "  Old  or  new  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  Bella?  Please  take  me  to 
my  own  dear  .  .  .  flowers  ; "  she  was  going  to  say 
"friends,"  but  Bella  would  not  understand,  and 
she  said  "flowers"  instead. 

But  Bella  was  laughing  now,  laughing  loudly 
and  immoderately,  her  voice  running  up  and 
down  a  chromatic  scale  in  little  sharp  staccatoes. 
Granny  put  her  fingers  to  her  ears.  What  a 
horrible  nightmare  it  all  was  i  Had  they  both 
gone  quite  mad?  She  felt  faint  and  sick,  and 
swaying  slightly,  tottered  towards  a  bench 
standing  near,  not  her  own  pretty  rustic  seat 
over  which  perky  little  pink  "ramblers"  ram- 
bled at  will,  but  a  wonderful  iron  erection,  very 
cold  and  bare,  and  painted  bright  green. 

Bella  followed,  and  collapsed  onto  the  seat  be- 
side her,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  uncontrol- 
lable mirth ;  then  she  suddenly  threw  her  arms 
round  Granny  and  rocked  her  too  in  a  close 
embrace. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,  Granny  dear!"  she  gasped 
out  breathlessly,  "but  you  really  looked  so 
awfully  funny  poking  about  after  your  old 
flowers.  Sit  here  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I've 
been  doing  while  you've  been  away,  and  what  a 
lovely  surprise  I've  been  planning  for  you." 

When  she  had  finished  her  narration,  she  pulled 
Granny  to  her  feet  and  drew  her  excitedly  from 
bed  to  bed. 

"These  are  all  full  of  geraniums,  and  some 
nice  bright  yellow  things  beginning  with  0; 
they  look  jolly  enough  to-night,  but  they're 
simply  ripping  by  daylight." 
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The  dusky  twilight  made  the  flowers  look  pale 
and  refined.  Granny  wondered  dreamily  why 
they  did  not  seem  more  objectionable.  She  bent 
over  them,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
Were  these  the  despised  plants  she  had  vowed 
should  never  have  a  place  in  her  select  Eden  ? 
While  she  looked  a  moon  in  hiding  slowly 
emerged  from  behind  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  its 
beams  turned  the  geraniums  into  clusters  of 
shining  jewels,  calceolarias  into  fairy  bells,  lobe- 
lias and  pyrethrums  into  chaste  bits  of  daintily 
wrought  silver 
work,  and  Gran-  M 
ny  held  her 
breath  en- 
tranced with 
their  ghostly 
beauty. 

Then  she  felt 
Bella's  hand 
upon  her  arm, 
and  with  the 
touch  tli  e  feeling 
of  unreality  that 
had  oppressed 
her  passed 
away,  and  she 
awoke  as  from  a 
dream.  In  a 
moment  all  that 
Bella  had  done 
stood  out  clearly 
in  her  mind,  and 
she  turned  upon 
the  girl  with 
the  fury  of  a 
lioness  robbed 
of  her  young. 
She  hesitated 
for  a  moment 
only,  in  order 
to  find  words 
strong  enough 
with  which  to 
clothe  her  out- 
raged feelings. 
But  in  that 
moment  some- 
thing in  the 
flushed,  radiant 

face  before  her  arrested  her  attention  and  closed 
her  lips.  Another  flash  of  inspiration  came 
straight  out  of  the  moonlight  and  illumined 
Granny's  heart,  her  anger  fell  away  from  her 
like  a  cloak  and  left  her  with  a  strange  new  feel- 
ing  of  humility. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Bella  dear,"  she  said 
brokenly,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  drawing  the 
dark  face  down  to  hers;  "this  has  indeed  been 
a  great  surprise  to  me.  T  must  see  all  the 
changes  you  have  made  to-morrow,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  thank  you  properly  thru.  Will  you 
let  me  go  to  bed  now?    I  am  very,  very  tired." 


She  bent  over  (hem,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 


They  walked  back  to  the  house  in  silence,  but 
when  they  reached  the  rustic  porch  Granny 
turned,  and  after  clearing  her  throat  several 
times  asked  tremulously,  in  the  hushed  tones 
with  which  one  speaks  of  the  dead,  "Tell  me, 
Bella,  what  did  you  do  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  them  ? " 

"Your  old  flowers,  Granny  ?  I  took  them  to 
the  Children's  Hospital ;  you  see,  I  couldn't  send 
them  to  you,  because  it  was  all  to  be  a  dead 
secret,  but  I  took  them  myself  to  the  kiddies, 
and  they  simply  loved  them." 

Granny  gave 
a  deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

"You  are  very 
kind,  Bella," 
she  said  again, 
patting  her 
hand. 

*       *  * 

While  the 
little  household 
slept  that  night, 
Granny  in  a 
flowered  dress- 
ing-gown knelt 
beside  the  shorn 
window  of  her 
pretty  oak- 
panelled  bed- 
room. The 
moonlightshone 
full  upon  her 
sweet,  upturned 
face  and  un- 
covered head, 
and  made  deep 
shadows  in  the 
room  behind 
her. 

"Dear  God." 
she  .whispered. 
"  forgive  me  for 
being  a  wicked, 
proud  Q  ]  u 
woman,  daring 
to  put  one  of 
Thy  c  r e  a  t  e  d 
things  before 
another.  ...  I 

thank  Thee  for  teaching  me  that  all  Thy  little 
flower  children  are  beautiful. — some  one  way, 
some  another,— only  I  was  too  blind,  too  selfish 
to  see.  And  Thy  human  children  too!  Thou 
hast  shown  me  there  is  good  in  each  one  .  .  .  even 
Bella  ...  so  kind  .  .  ." 

The  silvery  head  dropped  low  upon  the  window 
sill,  the  bent  shoulders  heaved — a  terrible  sense 
of  loneliness  swept  over  Granny.  M  But  oh ! 
how  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  my  own  dear 
flowers  .  .  .  my  little  friends  .  .  ."  the  quaver- 
ing old  voice  broke  pitifully— "  they  were  so 
sweet— so  sweet." 


(Rtf>  %tthx  £f)urc0  (TUwe+ 


urricsne-swept  Church. — Dur- 
ing1 a  storm  the  tip  of  the  turret  of 
the  bell  tower  of  St.  Leonard's 
Church,  Speeton,  East  Yorks,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  but  though  dis- 
lodged remained  balanced  on  its 
side.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
quaintest  churches  in  Yorkshire. 
It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  grass 
field,  and  is  on  the  north  side  with- 
out windows— a  necessary  omis- 
sion as  the  storms  sweep  up  from 
the  famous  white  cliffs  of  Speeton 
with  hurricane  force  in  winter.  There  is  a  service  here 
every  Sunday— morning  and  afternoon  alternately.  The 
Vicar  of  Bempton  (Rev.  I.  F.  Wilkinson)  also  serves  Speeton, 
and  has  many  a  tough  three  and  half  miles  walk  each 
way  to  get  to  this  little  church  during  the  winter  months. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Vicar  the  ch arch  has  just  recently 
been  restored.  ■♦■      '  ■♦■ 

Quaint  Old  Church.— In  the  small  parish  of  West 
Dean,  Salisbury,  there  is  a  very  ancient  church, 
well  worth  a  visit.  In  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  the  old 
records  tell  us,  his  soldiers  slept  in  it,  and  this  event  is 
commemorated  by  a  cross  carved  on  the  lectern  of  the  new 
parish  church.  The  church  contains  many  valuable  and 
beautiful  marble  monuments,  one  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds.  One  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  a  kneeling  position,  with  an  angel  near,  who  is  taking 
his  soul  to  Heaven.  There  used  to  be  a  bronze  hand  over 
the  figure,  but  it  was  stolen.  On  the  left  of  this  monument 
are  the  figures  of  two  women.  The  legend  says  that  one 
died  of  toothache  and  the  other  was  sewing  on  a  Sunday 
and  pricked  her  thumb  and  died.  One  is  represented  as 
holding  her  hand  to  her  face  and  in  her  lap  a  skull,  and  the 
other  is  weeping  and  holding  out  her  thumb.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  church  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
below  them  their  eleven  children,  all  represented  as  being 
blind.  There  is  a  legend  among  the  village  people  that  the 
father  and  mother  were  one  day  going  to  church  when  they 
met  a  gipsy,  who  asked  for  money.  They  refused  it,  and 
she  said  that  they  would  have  eleven  children,  and  they 
would  all  be  blind.  Her  prophecy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fulfilled.  In  the  graveyard  surrounding  this  church  there 
is  an  old  yew  tree  reported  to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  On 
the  tombstones  are  some  quaint  epitaphs,  some  of  them 

being  the  following:— 


A  Choir  on  tbe  Roof. 


A  Hurricane-swept  Church. 

The  world's  a  city  full  of  crooked  streets, 

And  Death's  the  Market  place  where  each  one  meets. 

It  life  were  Merchandize  and  men  could  buy, 

The  rich  would  alway  live,  the  poor  must  die. 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth  Stone 
Aged  7. 

Here  lies  at  rest  in  sweet  repose, 
Cropt  by  death's  hand,  a  budding  rose 
Beloved  by  all,  her  parents'  pride 
Who  never  grieved  them,  till  she  died. 

In  memory  of  Alexander  Gray, 
Aged  14. 

My  parents  dear,  forbear  to  weep, 
While  in  the  dust,  I'm  sweet  asleep. 
My  time  was  short,  like  Winter's  Sun 
From  Earth  I  came,  to  Heaven  I  run. 
<*■  ■♦-       ■♦-       Miss  Hilda  Noyce. 

Rotable  Centenarians.— The  following  inscriptions  are 
taken  from  tablets  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Shifnal, 
Salop  :— "  William  Wakeley  was  baptized  at  Sasal,  other- 
wise Shifnal,  May  the  first,  1590,  and  was  buried  at  Admas- 
ton  Nov.  28,  1714.  His  age  was  124  years  and  upwards.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  eight  kings  and  queens." 

"  August  7,  1776,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Yeates  of 
Lizard  Common,  within  this  parish,  was  buried,  aged  127 
years.  She  walked  to  London  just  after  the  fire  in  16G6, 
was  healthy  and  strong  120  years,  and  married  a  third  hus- 
band at  92." 

-i--  •         Percival  Muggeridge. 

A.  Wonderful  Echo.— Probably  the  finest  echo  which 
the  world  knows  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  where 
the  "  Leaning  Tower  "  was.  Sing  two  notes  and  there  is  no 
reverberation.  Sing  three  and  they  are  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  walls  of  the  edifice,  swelled,  prolonged  and  varied,  till 
they  seem  as  a  divine  harmony  from  some  majestic  organ. 

reland's  First  BooK.-The  first  book  ever  printed 
in  Ireland  was  the  English   Prayer  Book— the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI  as  it  is  called.   (One  of 
these  first  copies  is  still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.)   On  Easter  Day,  1551,  it  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  Ireland,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
when  Archbishop  Brown  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text 
"Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see 
the  wondrous  things  of  Thy  law "  (Ps. 
cxix.  18).     ■♦•     Miss  E.  A.  Keene, 


A,  Choir  on  the  Roof.— Mr.  Ray- 
mond Coles  sends  us  an  interest- 
ing photograph  of  the  Vicar  of  Selston 
preaching  from  the  tower  of  the  Parish 
Church,  the  choir  being  ranged  lower 
down  on  the  roof  above  the  porch.  Thus 
he  has  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the 
children's  anniversary  for  the  last  four 
years.  Another  innovation  of  the  Vicar's 
may  be  mentioned.  At  the  last  harvest 
festival  he  held  his  afternoon  service  in 
a  stackyard  amongst  the  farming  imple- 
ments, and  spoke  from  a  farmer's  hay 
wagon.  ♦        ♦       ♦  ♦ 
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rchthus  Stone.— The  accompany- 
x  ing  sketch  represents  the  upper 
part  of  an  "  Ichthus  stone  "  which 
is  affixed  to  the  west  wall  in  the 
interior  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Llanbadrig,  Cemaes  Bay,  near 
Almwch,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Anglesea.  The  Greek  word  for 
fish,  Ichthus,  is  made  up  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Greek  words — 
'Itjo-ous  Xpio-ro?  ©eov  Ytds  2wr>7p  ;  in 
English— Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour.  The  figure  of  a 
fish  was  therefore  taken  as  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  symbols  and 
was  often  represented  by  a  simple 
pointed  oval.  Two  of  these  are  seen 
within  the  circle  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  stone.  The  circle  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  nimbus  or  glory. 
The  cross  will  be  at  once  recognized, 
and  the  two  curved  lines  at  the  in- 
tersection of  its  arms  are  no  doubt 
the  rods  with  which  our  Lord  was 
scourged.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stone  is  quite  plain.  The  whole  is 
said  to  date  from  about  a.d.  300, 
and  is  four  feet  six  inches  by  nine 
inches. 

■♦■       ■♦•  J.  L.  Jardine. 


cr 


ice    a    Christian  Church. 

-Among  the  numerous  mos- 
ques in  Constantinople  there  are  several  which  were  for- 
merly Christian  churches.  When  the  Turks  took  the  city 
in  1453,  instead  of  destroying  these  churches  they  adapted 
and  altered  them  into  Mohammedan  places  of  worship.  A 
notable  example  of  this  is  the  church  of  "  Aghia  Sophia,"  or 
**  Holy  "Wisdom."  This  is,  after  St.  Paul's  in  London  and  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  the  largest  church  in  the  world.  It  covers 
ten  times  the  area  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  original 
building,  in  which  St.  Chrysostom  often  preached,  was 
founded  either  by  Constantine  the  Great,  or  more  probably 
by  his  son,  Constantius.  This  was  burnt  down  in  401  a.d. 
It  was  rebuilt,  but  was  burnt  down  again  in  532  a.d.  The 
building  as  it  stands  to-day  was  built  by  Justinian  in  537 
a.d.  Over  the  great  central  door  is  a  long  brass  plate,  on 
which  are  engraved  a  dove,  and  a  throne  supporting  an 
open  book,  containing  these  words  in  Greek :  "  The  Lord 
said :  I  am  the  Door  of  the  sheep,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 
shall  go  in  and  out,  and  shall  find  pasture."  There  are 
visible  on  some  of  the  doors  the  form  of  the  cross,  which 
has  been  mutilated  but  not  destroyed.  The  Greeks  cherish 
a  tradition  that,  though  used  now  as  a  mosque,  it  will  once 
more  come  into  their  possession,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Turks  will  lose  Constantinople. 

Mrs.  Alice  Weinberger. 

An  Ancient  Welsh 
Church.— On  the  slope 
Of  the  cliff,  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  storms  which 
sweep  over  Cardigan  Bayt 
vises  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Wales— Llan- 
gelynin,  Merioneth.  A  plain 
lychgate  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  churchyard,  Ailed 
with  weather-beaten  grave, 
stones,  most  of  which  boar 
Welsh  inscriptions,  and  date 
200  years  back.  One  of  the 
Interesting  features  <>r  this 

disused  little  church  is  IIk< 
belfry  on  the  gable  of  the 

entrance  poroh.  The  sweet 
bones  of  the  old  bell  are,  un- 


An  Ichthus  Stone. 


fortunately,  ever  silent  now.  The 
outer,  doorway  and  east  window 
have  each  a  round  arch,  said  to  be 
Roman  work.  The  inner  doorway 
has  a  slightly  pointed  arch.  In  the 
chancel  are  arched  recesses  on 
either  side  intended  for  tombs.  The 
font,  originally  of  white  stone,  now 
green  with  age,  is  octagonal  in 
form.  An  ancient  horse  bier  is  pre- 
served in  the  church.  It  was  used 
until  thirty  years  ago  to  bring  down 
the  coffins  from  the  mountain  homes 
for  burial  in  the  old  churchyard. 
->  Miss  E.  Alexandre. 

Eight  Brother  Bellringers.— 
'  The  peal  of  bells  at  Leiston 
Church  are  rung  by  eight  of  a 
family  of  twelve  brothers,  who  have 
already  proved  themselves  masters 
of  the  beautiful  but  difficult  art  of 
campanology.  The  brothers  Bailey 
recently  rang  a  peal  of  Bob  Major 
containing  no  fewer  than  5,024 
changes.  It  took  them  just  two 
minutes  short  of  three  hours  to 
accomplish  this  feat.  The  peal 
marked  the  hundredth  rung  on 
these  bells  since  their  opening  in 
1881. 

■•■  Miss  M.  J.  Sowrey. 


A Queen's  Memorial.— One  of  the  most  frequented 
memorials  in  Rosbank  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  is  that 
which  was  "  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  as  a  mark  of  regard  " 
for  one  of  her  maids  who  died  at  Holyrood,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  old-time  graveyard.  The  monument,  which  is 
of  Aberdeen  granite,  bears  the  following  inscription,  com- 
posed by  the  late  Queen  :— 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Ida  Bouanomi,  the  faith- 
ful and  highly-esteemed  dresser  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
departed  this  life  October  15,  1851,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  Beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her." 

Flowers  were  regularly  placed  on  t  he  grave  by  the  Queen's 
command,  and  these  continue  to  be  supplied,  whilst  the 
ground  is  kept  in  beautiful  order.    ♦        ♦        ♦  ♦ 

usical  Starlings.— Mr.  Charles  Witehell  has  wt 
a  book  about  birds,  in  which  he  avers  that  starlings 
most  undoubtedly  sing  the  church  chants  in  chorus.  At 
Bisley,  in  Gloucestershire,  he  several  times  heard  a  com- 
pany of  six  starlings  practising  together  a  well-known 
musical  phrase,  and  he  gives  the  actual  notes  they  sang. 
We  may  infer  that  these  chants  have  been  previously 
learned  by  some  of  them  when  captives,  or  from  the  church 
music  which,  during  eight  centuries  or  more,  has  been  heart! 


M 


in  that  placet     ♦      ♦  ♦ 


♦   Mrs.  BUBRiaB, 


duo  of  the  Oldest  Churches  In  \\  riot, 


*|>imely  Warning.    In  the 

*  border  county  of  Here- 
fordshire there  is  a  small 
parish,  the  Hector  of  which  is 
responsible  for  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  one  shilling,  payable 
to  the  owner  of  an  estate 
some  miles  away  "to  main- 
tain A  horseman  to  warn  the 
parishioners  of  t  he  coming  of 
the  Welsh."  that  they  might 
go  for  safety  to  his  castle. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Hector 
Wrote  to  the  landowner  to 
say  that  he  thought  they 
need  no  longer  fear  a  \\  elsh 
raid,  and  naked  that  this  sum 
should  not  any   lonprr  ho 
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paid!  This  was  not,  however,  allowed,  the  landowner 
saying  he  (thought  it  an  interesting  remembrance  of  the 
ancient  feudal  days.  -♦-       Miss  C.  Holmes. 

Record.— "  Does  tin's  constitute  a  record  for  sextons 
in  one  family  ?"  asks  Mr.  Thomas  Toole.  "  My  uncle, 
Mr.  Tomkinson,  is  sexton  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's, 
Anfield  ;  my  cousin  is  sexton  of  Christ  Church,  Kensington  ; 
and  myself  sexton  of  St.  Augustine's,  Shaw  Street  These 
churches  are  only  about  twelve  minutes'  walk  from  each 
other."-*-  -o- 

JTngland's  Only  "  Removed  "  Church.— The  recent 
purchase  of  a  famous  Lincolnshire  castle  at  Tatters- 
hall,  and  its  intended  demolition,  with  the  stones  marked, 
so  That  it  may  be  rebuilt  in  America,  has  recalled  the  most 
surprising  instance  of  such  a  "removal"  in  England,  in 
which  a  sacred  edifice  was  transferred  bodily  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  another,  and  changed  from  a  chapel  to  a 
church  in  the  process  ! 

This  happened  in  Leeds.  There  the  now  well-known  St. 
Simon's  Church,  off  Kirkstall  Road,  was  the  large  building 
thus  removed  stone  by  stone,  so  to  speak.  Few  people, 
even  in  Leeds  itself,  are  aware  that  this  fine  church  ever 
underwent  such  an  extraordinary  experience  ;  fewer  still, 
perhaps,  know  that  it  was  actually  a  Baptist  chapel  ere 
the  transference  took  place.  It  used  to  stand  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  magnificent 
infirmary  at  Leeds  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  About  1864  or  so  this 
almost  new  chapel  had  to  be  taken 
down  to  provide  room 
for  the  present  in- 
firmary, so  it  was 
suggested  that  the 
building  should  be 
re-erected  elsewhere, 
stone  by  stone,  just 
as  it  was.  Accord- 
ingly each  stone  was 
marked  with  a  num- 
ber in  whitewash, 
and  thus  "adorned" 
the  chapel  made  a 
conspicuous  object  on 
the  slight  slope  where 
it  stood.  But,  before 
being  taken  down,  it 
was  sold  by  the  Bap- 
tists to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  then, 
with  the  stones  rebuilt  exactly  as  previously,  it  was  re- 
crected  in  Ventnor  Street,  off  Kirkstall  Road.  Thus  the 
"  removed  "  chapel  rose  up  again  as  a  Church  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  for  nearly  half  a  century  splendid  work  has 
been  done  in  that  extremely  crowded  part  of  Leeds. 

-o-        -*-        ♦  G.  A.  Wade,  B.A. 

J  n  Church.— A  correspondent,  "T.  T.,"  kindly  sends  us 
the  following  lines  which  he  found  in  Bride  Church, 
Sussex  :— 

When  to  the  House  of  God  we  come,  a  prayer  in  secret  say, 
On  bended  knee  His  grace  implore,  for  thus  'tis  meet  to 
pray. 

Leave  at  the  door  your  weekly  caress-God  loves  the  "pure 
in  heart." 

To  those  who  wholly  look  to  Him,  He  will  true  grace 
impart. 

Aloud,  but  humbly,  answer  make,  so  Common  Pi'ayer 
directs. 

He  who  sits  silent,  or  asleep,  the  way  of  Life  neglects. 

In  standing  posture  give  your  alms,  and  standing  sing  God's 

praise.  •  ,  ,  , 

Be  not  afraid  to  lift  your  voice  the  gladsome  hymns  to 

raise. 

Bow  at  the  Holy  Name  which  God  in  our  poor  nature  bore, 
And  silently  His  blessing  ask,  ere  that  we  seek  the  door. 
Talk  not  to  neighbour  or  to  friend,  step  softly,  bare  thy 
head, 

For  holy  is  the  very  ground  on  which  thy  footsteps  tread. 
Thus  ever  use  the  House  of  God  in  prayer  and  joyful  praise. 
He  best  will  pass  the  coming  week  who  these  few  rules 
obeys. 


England's  only  "Removed 


|llegible  Handwriting.— Some  of  the  greatest  offenders 
amongst  bad  writers  have  been  clergy,  of  whom  many 
amusing  stories  have  been  told.    Dean  Stanley's  letters 
often  travelled  all  round  England  and  reached  their  des- 
tination full  of  post-marks,  with  suggestions,  "Try  ," 

"Try  ."     Canon  Carter,  of  Clewer,  wrote  such  an 

extraordinary  hand  that  his  manuscripts  were  always  en- 
trusted to  one  particularly  skilful  compositor  by  his  pub- 
lishers, A  bishop  one  morning  received  a  letter  which  he 
brought  in  trouble  to  his  chaplain,  saying,  "  I  know  it's  an 
abusive  one,  but  I  can't  read  a  word  of  it  except  its  signa- 
ture, '  A  Tartar.'  "  The  chaplain,  however,  knew  the  writ- 
ing, and  deciphered  a  courteous  letter  from  Canon  T.  T. 
Carter.  The  late  Bishop  Durnford,  of  Chichester,  once 
wrote  to  a  student  of  Chichester  Theological  College, 
accepting  him  as  a  candidate  for  ordination.  But  four 
students  puzzled  over  the  letter  for  twenty  minutes,  one  of 
t  hem  at  length  exclaiming,  "  If  the  bishops  had  to  be  ex- 
amined they'd  be  ploughed  for  their  bad  writing."  Bishop 
Ryle,  of  Liverpool,  wrote  a  large  thick  hand,  and  his  letters 
suggested  that  his  pen  had  been  dipped  in  Brunswick  black 
and  then  scrawled  over  the  paper.        Miss  J.  M.  Jack. 

J^ight  Refreshments.— Dean  Hole  relates  this  incident, 
which  occurred  during  the  consecration  of  a  country 
church.  There  was  a  very  large  congregation,  and  the 
rector,  seeing  that  there  was  only  one 
alms-dish,  made  signs  to  a  rustic  from 
the  chancel  entrance  to  come  to  him, 
and  bade  him  go  into  the  rectory  gar- 
den, through  a  glass 
'")  door  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  there 
had  been  a  slight  re- 
fection before  the  ser- 
vice, bring  a  dish 
from  the  table,  take  it 
down  one  side  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  up  the 
other,  and  then  bring 
it  to  the  clergyman  at 
the  place  from  where 
he  started.  The  rus- 
tic disappeared,  reap- 
peared with  the  dish, 
took  it,  as  he  was  or- 
dered, and  presented 
it  to  the  people  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  then,  approach- 
ing the  rector,  wThispered  in  his  ear,  "I've  done  as  yertold 
me,  sir.  I've  taken  it  down  yon  side  of  the  aisle  and  up 
t'other.  They'll  none  on  'em  'ave  any."  No  order  had  been 
given  to  empty  the  dish,  and  it  was  full  of  biscuits! 

V.  Miss  May  Pollock. 

^ervice  in  French.— St.  Jean  L'Evangeliste,  233,  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  near  Oxford  Street,  is  the  only  church  in 
England  in  which  the  Anglican  service  fis  said  in  French. 
There  are  services  every  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
Canon  Bullet  is  the  Incumbent.  Miss  Pollock. 


Two  Notable  Addresses. 


THE  Rev.  H.  E.  Patton  preached  the  Con- 
secration Sermon,  when  his  friend  and 
old  rector,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
The  entire  discourse  was  brimful  of  affectionate 
regard  for  the  new  Bishop,  and  its  character  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  And  when  we  speak  of  the  office  of  pastoral 
fatherhood,  what  positively  are  its  leading  char- 
acteristics ?  May  I  venture  briefly,  and  with  all 
due  reverence,, to  indicate  some. of  them.  First 
of  all,  as  the  father  of  the  diocese,  a  bishop  is  to 
rule,  as  the  father  of  an  earthly  family  is  to  rule. 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  addressed  as  rulers,  who 
are  to  supervise  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  their 
clergy  in  certain  specified  particulars,  and  to  see 
that  presbyters  '  who  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine,  are  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,' 
and  they  are  further  bidden  to  superintend  a 
great  deal  of  work  among  their  laity,  which  we 
should  now  be  induced  to  comprehend  under  the 
term  '  Social  Service.'  It  is  a  rule,  however, 
which  is  not  that  of  the  schoolroom,  much  less  of 
the  law  court.  It  is  a  rule  deep  rooted  in  the 
very  characteristics  of  the  pastoral  office,  a  rule 
which  commands  obedience  because'  it  first 
secures  respect,  a  rule  which  gains  a  glad  and 
filial  response,  because  its  '  godly  monitions  '  are 
guided  by  the  true  instincts  of  a  Father  in  God. 
And  it  is  a  real  encouragement  to  a  new  bishop 
to  remember  that  never  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances brought  about  by  Disestablishment  has 
a  diocese  failed  to  give  a  prompt  and  loyal 
response  to  such  a  note  of  true  leadership.  And 
further,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  an  earthly  father 
in  his  rule,  is  to  try  and  understand  his  children, 
to  make  allowance  for  a  necessary  and  often 
marvellous  diversity  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment, among  the  members  of  his  family.  And  it 
is  not  less  true  of  a  Father  in  God.  He  has  to 
strive  to  understand  the  members  of  his  flock,  to 
sympathize  with  what  is  best  in  all,  to  see  what 
is  the  real  treasure  beside  the  heart,  the  real 
attitude  of  his  flock  towards  the  eternal  realities 
of  God.  It  is  his  to  bring,  as  on  this  Festival 
of  the  Son  of  Consolation,  comfort  to  those  who 
so  often  need  it  in  the  comparative  isolation  of 
their  work,  for  sympathy  is  a  subtle  interpreter 
and  often  gains  an  entrance  to  men's  hearts, 
when  all  else  has  failed. 

"And  it  will  be  a  bishop's  duty  to  meditate 
between  extremes  and  to  weld  his  diocese  into  a 
unity,' which  is  a  unity  of  the  Spirit.  When  one 
of  the  most  learned  bishops  w  ho  ever  ruled  I  Qfi 
diocese  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  William  Fitzgerald,  died 
in  1883,  there  was  found  written  this  motto  in 
many  of  his  books,  'There  is  virtue  in  middle 
course,'  and  on  each  of  his  manuscript  leotures, 


delivered    in    the  Divinity  School   of  Dublin 
University,     this     inscription,     '  With  God. 
These    are  two  true   notes   of    every  episco- 
pate." 

In  Belfast,  where  Churchfolk  are  as  close  to- 
gether as  they  are  separated  in  the  Diocese  of 
Killaloe,  the  Bishop  of  Down  spoke  to  his  clergy 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the 
Social  Unrest  of  the  age.  His  words  were  the 
expression  of  his  pastoral  love  of  the  people 
entrusted  to  him.    Dr.  D'Arcy  said  : — 

"  Our  Lord  gave  to  the  world  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  human  brotherhood.  He  taught  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
He  taught  that  love  is  the  summing  up  of  all  duty. 
He  taught  by  precept  and  example  that  love 
means  the  making  of  every  sacrifice  in  order  to 
save  the  lost  and  help  the  wretched. 

"  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  never  been  wholly  forgetful  of  this  duty. 
She  has  always  encouraged  the  giving  of  alms  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  formation  of  charitable 
organizations  of  all  kinds  for  t  he  relief  of  suffer 
ing.  We  have  inherited  from  the  past,  and  are 
always  increasing  in  number,  institutions  which 
aim  at  helping  the  needy,  and  which  certainly 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  vast  amount  of 
beneficent  work.  But,  in  regard  to  all  such 
efforts,  we  have  of  late  been  learning  many  les- 
sons. We  have  learned  that,  in  trying  to  do  good, 
we  may,  by  want  of  wisdom,  do  great  harm,  and 
that  this  applies  especially  to  the  giving  of  alms. 
If,  by  indiscriminate  giving,  we  make  it  profitable 
to  unscrupulous  people  to  live  in  idleness,  or  n 
indulge  their  taste  for  strong  drink,  by  means  oi 
lying  stories  and  trickery,  we  are  doing  a  positfr  e 
mischief.  If,  by  weak  complaisance,  we  make 
begging  a  paying  business,  there  will  be  n  nj 
beggars.  In  this  connexion  the  work  of  tbi 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  been  of  incal- 
culable value. 

"  But  there  is  a  greater  and  more  important 
lesson  still  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  ex 
perience  of  charitable  effort.  It  is  the  lesson 
that  no  exercise  of  charity — in  this  sense  of  the 
word — provides  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  poverty 
and  degradation.    We  must  go  deeper. 

*'  Side  by  side  with  the  principle  of  brot  herhood 
wo  must  sot  anot  her  principle  which  we  learn  from 
our  Lord's  teaching  and  practice  :  the  principle 
of  the  infinite  value  of  the  individual.  The  whole 
Gospel  history  is  pervaded  by  this  truth.  The 
world  is  tO  be  won  for  God  by  winning  the  men 
and  women  in  it  one  by  one.  The  Standard  of 
human  society  can  be  raised  only  by  raising  the 
standard  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com 
posed.  We  generally  connect  this  principle  with 
the  evangelical  labours  of  the  Church  in  the  con- 
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\  crsion  of  sinners.  That  is,  no  doubt,  its  first 
and  chief  application.  But  it  is  capable  of  many 
another  application  to  the  needs  of  human  life. 
It  teaches  us  this — that  it  is  our  duty  to  secure 
the  highest  type  of  individual  in  every  right  and 
possible  way  that  wisdom  can  discover.  This 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  methods  of  education,  and 
of  all  the  forms  of  training,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  that  are  employed." 


We  have  placed  these  passages  together  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  see  the  aim  of  the 
Episcopate  and  the  manner  in  which  our  Bishops 
regard  their  duty  to  the  flock  of  Christ.  Sym- 
pathy, dependence  upon  God  and  avoidance  of 
anything  that  will  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
its  disturbing  effect,  weld  their  people  together 
into  one  compact  body,  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  the  Lord  Christ. 


Church  News. 


THE  Bishops  have  appointed  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Jennings,  Incumbent  of  Harolds 
Cross,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
in  the  Divinity  School.  Mr.  Jennings 
has  had  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
city  and  country  parishes.  His  wide  knowledge 
of  men  and  generous  sympathy  will  make  him 
acceptable  as  a  guide  and  teacher  to  the  students 
under  his  care. 

The  Rev.  Percy  Phair,  Rector  of  St.  Catherine's 
Dublin,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  as  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lees  on 
Park.  Mr.  Phair  leaves  a  poor  parish  to  take 
charge  of  what  is  probably  the  wealthiest  parish 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  qualities  which 
made  him  a  successful  worker  among  the  poor  will 
give  him  power  among  those  in  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  S.P.G.  Summer  School  held  in  Warrenpoint 
attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  its 
proceedings  were  helpful  and  interesting.  Its 
object  was  to  "  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  home 
workers  for  Missions,  and  to  help  forward  in  every 
way  possible  the  work  of  the  Church  abroad." 

The  Bishop  of  Down  says  the  ugly  condition 
of  the  west  front  of  Belfast  Cathedral  is  a  mag- 
nificent advertisement.  He  does  not  propose  to 
have  its  ugliness  removed  for  the  present,  but 
recommends  going  on  with  the  choir  and  the  south 
transept.    £15,000  will  be  needed  for  this  work. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Ross,  Rector  of  Portrush,  has 
been  appointed  Rector  of  Ballymena.  Mr.  Ross 
is  a  well-known  contributor  to  Hastings'  ^Dic- 
tionaries.' 

After  four  years'  service  as  Rector  of  Bally- 
carney,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Green  died  much 
regretted  by  his  parishioners  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Palmer  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  in  Rahan  demesne  in  the  Parish  of 
Carbury,  Co.  Kildare.  The  Rev.  Canon  Follis 
conducted  a  short  service. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  conducted  a  Quiet  Day  in 
Kilkenny  Cathedral,  at  which  ninety-five  clergy 
were  present. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Ettagh,  was  struck  by 
lightning  during  Morning  Service.  Providentially 
no  one  was  seriously  injured.  Some  members 
of  the  congregation  received  severe  shocks. 


The  Union  Friendly  Society  has  made  very 
great  progress  since  its  foundation. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Hannay  has  been  elected 
Canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Canon  Hannay 
is  more  widely  known  under  the  name  of  "  George 
A.  Birmingham,"  and  has  a  wide  reputation  as 
an  author  of  works  of  fiction.  He  has  also 
added  to  theological  literature  volumes  on  The 
Widsom  of  the  Desert  and  The  Spirit  and  Origin 
of  Christian  Monastioism.  The  life  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  late  Bishop  Wynne,  is  well  and  con- 
cisely told  by  him. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Finlay  has  resigned  the 
Incumbency  of  Carlow  and  the  Deanery  of 
Leighlin.  He  will  be  much  regretted  by  his 
diocesan  friends  and  neighbours,  who  will  re- 
member him  with  affection  in  his  retirement  in 
Co.  Cavan. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Cave  has  been  appointed  Rector 
of  Clondalkin  (Diocese  of  Dublin),  the  Rev.  R. 
Watson  Curate-in- Charge  of  Boho  (Diocese  of 
Clogher),  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Dobbs  Incumbent  of 
Faughanvale  (Diocese  of  Derry),  the  Rev.  J. 
Gordon  and  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Muir  Incumbents  of 
Clonduff  and  Saintfield  (Diocese  of  Down). 

Arrangement  have  been  made  for  conducting 
a  Belfast  General  Mission  in  November,  1913. 
A  large  preliminary  Convention  will  be  held  in 
April,  1913,  to  arouse  public  interest  and  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  work  that  is  proposed 
to  be  done.  Special  mid-day  meeting  for  men 
will  be  held  during  the  Mission. 

Mr.  E.  H.  F.  Campbell,  B.A.,  has  been  elected 
Auditor  of  the  College  Theological  Society. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe  has  conse- 
crated a  new  chancel  to  Glenties  Church.  The 
Dean  of  Raphoe  accompanied  the.  Bishop,  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe  preached. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  preached  the 
sermon  after  the  new  church  of  St.  Donard's, 
Belfast,  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down.  The  church  cost  £4,500  and  meets  the 
needs  of  a  populous  neighbourhood. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  at  Lisburn  strongly  re- 
commended the  revival  of  expository  preaching. 
We  need  "  not  the  microscopic  examination  of 
texts,  but  the  tracing  out  of  the  great  broad  lines 
of  Divine  truth." 
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The  late  Archdeacon  Powell. 


ARCHDEACON  POWELL  was  the  trusted 
l/£  friend  and  adviser  of  his  Bishop.  He 
A  w'  was  a-lso  the  beloved  Rector  of  St.  Mary 
^  Shandon  Parish,  Cork,  and  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  religious  life  of  the  city,  where  he 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  clerical 
career.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  share  his 
friendship  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  charm 
and  of  apostolic  sympathy,  who  wept  with  those 
who  wept  and  rejoiced  with  those  who  rejoiced. 
His  genial  smile  and  delightful  voice  made 
conversation  a  welcome  pleasure,  and  his  natural 
shrewdness  gave  him  a  leadership  in  matters  of 
organization  and  in  the  work  of  committees. 
Our  Church,  with  its  many  Boards,  makes 
great  demands  upon  the  time  of  those  who  are 
officially  connected  with  them.  Some  who 
attend  are  prepared  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
their  brethren  who  have  studied  thoroughly 
subjects  under  discussion,  and  the  Archdeacon 
wTas  a  man  who  deeply  felt  responsibility  and 
never  shirked  drudgery  in  the  mastering  of 
details,  for  he  knew  that  success  or  failure  was 
involved  in  knowing  thoroughly  the  bearings  of 
proposals. 

The  Ven.  Dacre  Hamilton  Powell  was  born  at 
Lea  Glebe,  Portarlington,  on  August  13,  1843, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  that  parish. 
After  leaving  Portarlington  School  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  where  in  his  Arts  and  Divinity 
career  he  won  high  honours  and  gave  promise 
of  a  life  of  great  usefulness.  The  late  Bishop 
John  Gregg  ordained  him,  and  after  serving  for 
ten  years  in  city  curacies,  he  became  Rector  of 
Macroom,  and  one  year  later,  in  1878,  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Shandon  in 
Sunday's  Well,  Cork.  In  the  city  he  was  al- 
ready well  known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  as 
the  years  passed  honours  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  with  the  approbation  of  the  entire  Diocese. 
He  became  Canon  of  Cork  and  Representative 
Canon  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedra].  Thirteen 
years  ago  he  was  nominated  to  the  Archdeaconry 
in  succession  to  the  picturesque  and  learned 
Archdeacon  Quarry.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the 
southern  capital.  The  eldest  of  his  six  sons  is 
Rector  of  Howth.  His  Bishop,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  his  funeral,  has  written  the  following 
tribute  to  his  old  friend  :  — 

"Archdeacon  Bowel]  will  bo  sorely  missed  in 
almost  every  position  in  life  :  — 


"1.  First,  in  his  own  family,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  loved  and  honoured.  The  Archdeacon 
was  greatly  blessed  in  his  family,  not  one  of 
whom,  as  he  declared,  had  ever  given  him  a 
moment's  uneasiness. 

"  2.  Again,  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  in  his 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Shandon,  where  he  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  affection.  He  had 
not  only  charge  of  a  large  city  parish,  but  he 
was  in  addition  Chaplain  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  to  the  Female  Prison,  and  also  Dean  of 
Residence  at  University  College,  Cork ;  but 
while  he  faithfully  discharged  every  duty,  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  he  gave  the  first  place 
to  his  own  parish  and  to  his  own  people.  He 
never  forgot  that  they  were  his  first  care,  and 
that  he  must  give  account  for  each  soul  in  his 
parish.  It  need  hardly  then  bo  said  that  he 
was  a  faithful  and  diligent  parish  clergyman, 
and  that  he  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  his 
people. 

"  3.  Once  more,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  diocese,  and  especially  in  the  City  of  Cork. 
He  held  every  position  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  which  he  could  be  placed  by  his  brethren  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  and  on  every  side  he  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

"  4.  And  lastly,  his  death  will  be  a  terrible 
loss  to  the  Bishop,  who  had  for  him  the  greatest 
love  and  affection,  and  who  regarded  him  o\tv 
as  his  wisest  counsellor  and  truest  friend.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  true  oculus  episcopi,  and  the 
Bishop  will  greatly  miss  his  help  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  diocese. 

"It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  was.  above 
all,  a  true  Christian  man,  and  a  faithful  and 
earnest  minister  of  our  blessed  Lord.  He  had 
a  child-like  faith  in  Him.  When  once  in  the 
midst  of  pain  and  weariness  he  was  asked  if  lie 
slept,  and  he  said  that  he  simply  prayed  to 
God  and  asked  Him  to  give  him  sleep,  and  that 
God  granted  his  prayer.  Would  to  God  that 
we  all  had  faith  like  this  !  When  he  was  about 
to  undergo  the  first  operation  he  partook  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  again  after  his  return  for 
the  second  time  from  Dublin,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  ho  joined  in  the  Holy  Feast,  which 
on  each  occasion  was  ministered  to  him  by  the 
Bishop.  He  is  now  in  peace  and  at  rest,  and 
what  better  prayer  can  any  of  us  offer  than 
that  when  we  die  our  souls  niav  ho  with 
his  ?  M 
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Harvest  Hymns. 


ARVEST  Festivals  have  their 
critics  who  say  that  they  are 
of  pagan  origin,  survivals  of 
the  worship  of  Ceres  and 
Pomona  and  Bacchus.  What  if 
it  be  so?  Are  Christians  to  be 
less  thankful  to  the  God  of  Nature 
and  of  Grace  than  were  heathens 
to  the  imaginary  beings  whom 
they  pictured  as  giving  them 
their  corn  and  fruit  and  wine? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  keep  Easter,  because  the 
word  happens  to  be  connected  with  Eostre,  a 
heathen  goddess  in  whom  nobody  to-day  be- 
lieves ? 

Or,  critics  say  that  Harvest  Festivals  are 
modern  innovations  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  which 
belongs  to  antiquity.  Well,  let  it  be  admitted 
that  in  Christendom  they  are  of  recent  birth ; 
but  are  they  on  that  account  to  be  rejected? 
Suppose  we  go  further  back  do  we  not  find  that 
each  of  the  Three  Great  Festivals  of  the  year, 
and  more  especially  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
were  connected  with  some  part  of  the  Harvest  ? 
And  if  God  decided  that  it  should  be  so,  and  if 
there  be  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  con- 
travene this  principle,  can  we  think  that  He 
will  look  with  disfavour  on  our  yearly  effort 
to  render  thanks  to  Him  for  all  His  bounty  and 
all  His  love  in  giving  us  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ? 

No,  Harvest  Festivals  have  come  to  stay,  and 
though  criticism  may  fairly  be  directed  against 
some  of  the  methods  of  observance,  it  is  futile 
against  the  observance  itself. 

One  result  of  this  revival  of  Harvest  Thanks- 
givings is  the  increasing  number  of  Harvest 
hymns.  Of  these  a  few  have  won  general 
acceptance  and  some  brief  notes  upon  them 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  As  might  be 
expected,  they  are  all  modern  hymns ;  Indeed 
with  but  one  exception,  they  are  all  the  product 
of  the  last  century. 

Harvest  Festivals  commonly 
r  ^'Come,y^     \  begin  with  this  hymn,  Written 

ilbMme'"0p,<^  by  Dean  Alfonl  tllu'  author  of 

the  baptismal  hymn.  "In  token 
that  thou  shalt  not  fear  ")  in  1811.  Its  splendid 
tune  is  by  Sir  George  J.  K.lvey,  and  is  called 
41  St.  George,"  because  of  his  connection  with 


St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.    This  hymn,  like 
many  others,  has  been  subjected  to  alterations, 
sometimes  without  the  consent  of  the  author, 
who  was  naturally  indignant  thereat.  The 
original  form  is  preserved  in  the  Hymnal  Com- 
panion, and  those  who  are  more  familiar  with 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  will  notice  how 
largely  the  last  verse  has  been  altered  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  original,  which  ran  thus  :— 
Even  so,  Lord,  quickly  come 
To  Thy  final  Harvest  home! 
Gather  Thou  Thy  people  in, 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  sin ; 
There,  for  ever,  purified 
In  Thy  Presence  to  abide  j 
Come,  with  all  Thine  Angels,  come, 
Raise  the  glorious  Harvest  Home  ! 

 Next  in  popularity  is  "  We 

j  "We plough  s  plough  the  fields  and  scatter," 
;  and  scatter."  !  a  German  hymn  with  a  rather 
\^^~~^  ^.-^.^S  boisterous  German  tune,  both 
composed  about  139  years  ago.  The  author  of 
the  words  was  one  Matthias  Claudius,  son  of 
a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  an  editor  of  various 
newspapers  in  Germany.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
became  the  friend  of  Goethe,  and  to  some  extent 
shared  the  haziness  of  his  theological  opinions, 
but  later,  owing  to  a  serious  illness,  he  returned 
to  the  simpler  faith  of  his  earlier  years. 

The  original,  of  which  only  about  a  third  is  pre. 
served,  occurs  in  a  dramatic  sketch,  and  is  called 
"The  Peasants'  Song,"  to  be  sung  as  a  solo  with 
chorus.  The  familiar  translation  is  by  Miss  J. 
M.  Campbell  and  was  written  in  1861.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman  and 
translated  the  hymn  for  use  in  the  school  of  the 
village  where  she  Lived. 

— ^s^^^w^     This  hymn  was  com  posed  l>\ 
"  Praise,  oh,    {  Sir  Henry  Baker  in  1861,  This 

for  hymnology.  was  the  author 
of  the  exquisite  translations  of  the  KtedPsaUn, 
"The  King  of  love  my  Shepherd  is."  and  the 
author  of  several  well-known  hymns.  The 
hymn  can  scarcely  be  railed  original,  for  it  is 
plainly  on  the  lines  of  a  hymn  by  a  no  les<  rHd 
tinguished  person  than  John  Milton.  Milton  » 
hymn.  Which  is  included  in  the  Hymnal 
pan  ion  (574)  and  the  English  Hymnal  (&*2>. 
runs  thus  :— 

Let  us  with  h  ittdlOIIN  mind 
Praise  the  Txml  for  He  is  kind. 

For  Btl  mercies  nre  endure, 

Kver  faithful,  ever  sure. 
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He  with  nil  commanding  might 
Filled  the  new-made  world  with  light. 
For  His,  etc. 

Caused  the  golden-tressed  sun 
All  day  long  his  course  to  run, 
For  His,  etc. 

And  the  moon  to  shine  by  night, 
'Mong  her  spangled  sisters  bright. 
For  His,  etc. 


Space  forbids  our  quoting  the  whole  hymn, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  half  the  credit  of  Sir 
Henry  Baker's  verses  is  due  to  Milton. 

Another  Harvest  hymn  which 
has  found  admittance  into  most 
recent  hymn  books,  is  Mr. 
Chatterton  Dix's  hymns,  written 
in  1863.  It  is  less  popular  than  his  Epiphany 
hymn,  "  As  with  gladness  men  of  old,"  and  his 
"Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary,"  but  it  is  quite 
their  equal  in  merit.  The  tune  "Golden  Sheaves," 
was  specially  composed  for  it  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  ;  but  it  also  goes  excellently  well  to  the 
same  composer's  Jubilee  tune,  to  which  it  is  set 
in  a  recently  published  hymn  book. 


}  "To  Thee,  O 
('  Lor  J,  pur  heart* 


Of  a  different  character  from 
the  above,  is  this  descriptive 
hymn  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  St. 
Hill  Bourne,  rector  of  Finchley, 
written  in  1874,  for  a  Harvest  Festival  at  South 
Ashford  in  Kent.  It  is  a  very  striking  com- 
position and  introduces  a  note  of  warning  which 
is  not  unneeded  in  Harvest  Festivals,  when  com- 
monly many  people  come  to  church,  who  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  there  on  other  occasions. 

Its  tune  is  called  "St.  Beatrice,"  and  if  the 
melody  be  somewhat  sentimental  it  excellently 
suits  the  words,  which  have  more  of  the  ele- 
ment of  sentiment  than  other  Harvest  hymns. 
The  origin  of  the  tune  is  of  pathetic  interest. 

The  words  reached  the  composer,  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge,  the  famous  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  his  little  daughter  Beatrice  was 
dying.  He  set  it  to  music  at  that  time  of  deep 
anxiety,  and,  after  she  was  taken  from  him,  he 
named  the  tune  in  her  memory. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  all  the  above  hymns 
were  written  by  English  Churchpeople  (with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  German  original  of 
' '  We  plough  the  fields  "). 
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T?IRST-FRUITS  of  the 
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fields  again, 


Lord,  for  offering — 
Flowers  fair  and  golden 
grain 
Unto  Thee  we  bring, 
Praises  for  Thy  care  we 
render — through  the  days 
of  toil, 

For  the  ripened  harvest 
splendour  and  the  boun- 
teous spoil. 

First-fruits  of  the  vine 
we  bear 

For  Thy  Table  meet— 
Purple  clusters  rich  and  rare 

Golden  clusters  sweet, 


By 

EDITH  dEINKlNSON 


Harvest  Decoration 


Flowers  and  fruit  of  earth's 
deep  treasure,  given  by 
Thee  alone 
Lord,  we  bring  in  richest 
measure,  yielding  back 
Thine  own. 

Anthems    from  our 
grateful  hearts 
Joyously  we  sing, 
Thanks    for    all  Thy 
grace  imparts 
Reverently  we  bring, 
Now  upon  our  soul's  obla- 
tion,  on  our    gifts,  we 
pray 

Pour,  O  Lord,  Thy  consecration  on  this  Har- 
vest Day. 


mature  anfc  Grace. 

GOD  is  the  God  of  Nature  as  well  as  the  God  of 
Grace.  For  ever  He  looks  down  on  all  things 
which  He  has  made  ;  and  behold  they  are  very 
good.  And  therefore  we  dare  to  offer  to  Him  in  our 
churches  the  most  perfect  works  of  naturalistic  art, 
and  shape  them  into  copies  of  whatever  beauty  He 
has  shown  us  in  man  or  woman,  in  cave  or  mountain- 
peak,  in  tree  or  ilower,  even  in  bird  or  butterfly.  But 
Himself?  Who  can  see  Him  except  the  humble  and 
contrite  heart,  to  whom  He  reveals  Himself  as  a 
Spirit  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? 

—Charles  Kingsley, 


H  /IDasteMrrtitb. 

EVERY  creature  of  God  is  good,  if  it  be  sanctified 
with  prayer  and  thanksgiving !  This  to  me  is 
the  master-truth  of  Christianity,  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  which  is  at  the  root  of  almost  all  error.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  to  redeem  man  and  the  earth 
that  Christ  was  made  man  and  used  the  earth  1 — that 
Christianity  has  never  yet  been  pure,  because  it 
never  yet,  since  St.  Paul's  time,  has  stood  on  this  as 
the  fundamental  truth,  and  that  it  has  been  pure  or 
impure,  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  practically  and 
really  acknowledged  this  truth. 

—Charles  Kingsley. 
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Is  Thomas  Chal 
grove  in?'  asked 
Keith." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Millionaire  and 
Grocer. 

"|T   sounds    like  a 
I     piece  out  of  some 

A     fairy  tale,  it  does 

r  indeed,"  declared 
Mrs.  Hamerton,  as  she 
dropped  the  woollen 
scarf  she  was  knitting 
for  the  "  Missions  to 
Seamen  "  for  at  least 
the  tenth  time  since 
the  beginning  of  Keith 
Braeford's  story.  "  I 
never  heard  anything 
like  it." 

"  And  now,"  inter- 
posed Kitty,  the  vicar's 
youngest  d  a  u  g  h  t  e  r, 
"  of  course  Tom  Will 
go  to  Barncombe  and 
marry  the  girl  who 
climbed  down  the  Hol- 
low and  heard  all  that 

the  father  had  to  say.  It's  most  romantic,  isn't 
it,  dad  ?    And  is  she  pretty,  Mr.  Braeford  ?  " 

Keith  had  flushed  at  this  speech,  and  answered 
absently  that  Miss  Raynes  was  lovely. 

The  information  appeared  to  give  the  fair 
Kitty  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

"  Of  course  he  will  marry  her  then,"  she  de- 
clared. "  And  after  all  he's  not  a  bad  young 
man,  is  he,  Mab  ?  Certainly  a  grocer  is  a  grocer, 
but  when  he  is  polished  up,  and  the  '  shop  dirt  ' 
has  worn  off  a  bit  he'll  make  quite  an  excellent 
millionaire.  Far  nicer  than  the  fat  old  pork 
butcher  type  one  meets  in  fiction.  Besides  he 
is  young,  with  good  teeth  and  curly  hair  ;  I 
noticed  that  the  other  day  when  I  went  in  for 
some  string." 

"  My  dear  !  my  dear  !  "  put  in  her  mother, 
pausing  in  her  task  of  gathering  up  her  lost 
stitches,  "  how  you  run  on  !  I  don't  know  what 
Mr.  Braeford  will  be  thinking  of  us,  I  am  sure." 

That  the  visitor  must  think  "  her  Kitty  "  a 
very  charming  young  woman  indeed  went  with- 
out saying  in  the  old  lady's  opinion,  in  spite  of 
her  head-shaking ;  but  Keith  Braeford  seized 
on  tho  opportunity  for  making  his  escape. 

"  You  make  me  more  anxious  than  over  to  see 
this  embryo  millionaire,"  he  said  as  he  rose. 
"  And  I  fear  I  ought  to  make  haste  about  it  if 
I  want  to  be  back  at  Barncombe  before  eight, 
so  if  you  will  excuse  my  hurrying  away  I  \\  ill  go  ; 
and  thank  you  most  heart  ily  for  your  kind  help 
and  hospitality." 


It  was  rather  a  formal  little  speech,  but  in 
this  old-fashioned  corner  of  the  West  even 
young  people  had  failed  to  adopt  the  slap-dash 
manner  of  the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Hamerton  and  "  the  girls  "  were  frankly 
disappointed  when  they  heard  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  visitor  returning  later  after  his 
interview. 

"  But  you  really  must  write  and  let  us  know," 
urged  Kitty.  "  We  shall  be  dying  to  hear  what 
happens  ;  ,and  be  sure  and  tell  us  if  the  romance 
ends  in  the  proper,  conventional  style." 

She  laughed  gaily  as  she  spoke,  leaning  idly 
against  the  white  wood-work  of  the  porch,  one 
hand  resting  on  her  chubby-Caced  old  tat  her  s 
shoulder,  but  Keith  Braeford  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  echo  her  laugh  as  he  hurried  away  doH  D 
the  drive.  Somehow  the  joke  jarred  on  him. 
Helen  marry  a  grocer  indeed  !  A  grocer  I  For 
the  moment  he  forgot  to  call  him  a  millionaire. 

Sunderleigh  "  High  Street  M  was  a  narrow, 
cobble-paved  road,  with  cottages  on  each  side. 
At  the  end,  a.  little  apart,  stood  the  grocer's  shop 
with  the  name   "  .Tonus   Heatheote  "   in  large 

let  bersi 

"Is  Thomas  Chalgrove  in  ?  "  asked  Keith  of 
tho  middle-aged,  hard- featured  woman  who 
was  weighing  out  brown  sugar  for  a  small  cus- 
tomer whose  curly  pell  scarcely  reached  tho 
height,  of  t  he  counter. 

Mrs.  Johnson  finished  her  weighing  in  silence. 
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folded  her  packet,  took  the  money  and  dismissed 
her  rosy-faced  customer  before  deigning  to  reply. 
It  gave  Keith  Braeford  time  to  study  an  unpre- 
possessing physiognomy,  and  instinctively  he  fell 
to  pitying  dead  Millie  Chalgrove.  Life  with  such 
a  sister-in-law  could  have  been  no  bed  of  roses. 

The  widow  sniffed  as  she  repeated  his  question, 
and  opened  a  back  door. 

"  Thomas,"  Keith  heard  her  call,  "  you're 
wanted,  d'  you  hear  ?  " 

Apparently  he  did  hear,  for  the  sound  of 
tramping  feet  was  audible  from  the  yard  without, 
followed  by  the  echo  of  a  song,  sung  in  a  half- 
defiant  under -note — 

"Oh!  ain't  you  comin'  out,  ma  Juliet, 
Ma  Juliet  ?    Oh,  ain't  you  comin'  out,  ma  Juliet, 
When  the  moon  am  shinin'  high." 

The  man,  waiting  in  the  stuffy  little  shop  near, 
smiled. 

Something  pleased  him  in  those  rollicking 
notes,  bespeaking  as  they  did  a  merry,  boyish 
nature. 

"  Thomas,"  cried  Mrs.  Johnson  again,  "  come 
right  in  with  you.  I  ain't  goin'  to  leave  the  shop 
wi'  a  stranger  in  it  all  this  while." 

"  Comin',  aunt,  comin'." 

The  door  swung  back  as  the  speaker  hurried 
in,  jumping  a  box  on  his  way  ere  he  landed, 
breathless  and  flushed,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
counter. 

"  Yes,  sir,  what  can  I  get  for  you,  sir  ?  "  he 
asked,  mopping  his  brow. 

Keith  did  not  reply  at  once ;  he  was  scrutiniz- 
ing the  young  man  opposite. 

Tall,  broad-shouldered,  fair -skinned,  with  a 
frank,  open  face,  light  wavy  hair  and  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  which  brimmed  over  with  fun. 

Certainly  the  tragedy  of  his  parents'  lives  had 
not  shadowed  their  son's,  neither  had  the  freezing 
atmosphere  of  Aunt  Barbara's  company  quelled 
the  bubbling  spirits  of  youth.  To  see  Tom 
Chalgrove  was  to  like  him  ;  to  sum  him  up  three 
words  only  were  required — "A  jolly  boy." 

Happy  as  a  Mng  was  Tom,  that  was  his  nature, 
and  circumstances,  however  adverse,  did  not 
appear  to  have  altered  it. 

Keith  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  lot  of  strange  news,"  he 
replied.  "  Can  we  go  into  some  back  room,  or 
out-of-doors  somewhere,  and  have  a  chat  ?  " 

Tom  took  the  proffered  hand  shyly,  as  if  un- 
certain what  to  do  with  it,  and  dropped  it  hastily, 

"  Come  out,"  he  suggested,  with  a  back  glance 
towards  the  door.  "  Aunt  Barbara  will  only  be 
listenin'  or  botherin'  about.  There's  a  meadow 
just  beyond  ;  we  can  talk  as  we  like  there." 

M  Very  good.    Will  you  show  me  the  way  ?  " 

Tom  vaulted  over  the  counter  and  made  for 
the  door.  "  Let's  be  off  before  she  leaves  me 
in  charge  o'  the  shop,"  he  urged.  "  My  !  ain't 
it  hot  for  September  !  "  he  mopped  his  face. 
ik  This  way,  sir." 

The  meadow  was  close  by  as  Tom  had  said , 
and  the  two  men  were  soon  seated  side  by  side 
under  the  shade  of  the  hedge. 


Keith  lost  no  time  in  preamble,  knowing  how 
anxiously  Helen  would  be  awaiting  their  return, 
and  Tom  listened — listened  with  wide-opened 
eyes  and  a  mouth  that  twitched  nervously  at 
times  as  though  its  owner  feared  that  he  might 
break  down.  Tears  are  unmanly  things,  so 
thought  Tom  Chalgrove,  but  in  spite  of  all  a 
sleeve  Was  hastily  brushed  across  his  eyes  as  he 
listened  to  the  story  of  his  father's  death. 

"  Poor  dad  !  "  he  muttered.  "  The  poor  old 
dad.  And  to  think  of  him  innocent  all  that  time. 
Mother  used  often  to  say  it.  I  mind  that  as  a 
little  lad,  but  Uncle  John  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
He'd  been  friend  to  Bevan,  the  murdered  man, 
an'  he  kept  his  bitterness  to  my  father  till  the 
last.  I  reckon  that  was  just  after  he'd  sent  him 
away  from  his  home — away  from  my  mother 
who'd  been  waitin'  all  those  years  for  his  coming." 

"  It  was  very  cruel,"  Keith  replied.  "  But 
the  past  is  past,  Tom.  It  won't  mend  matters 
to  think  of  all  the  injustice  and  suffering.  Your 
father  and  mother  are  together  at  last." 

Tom  nodded,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak 
beyond  a  brief  command  to  "go  on." 

So  Keith  went  on  telling  of  the  solemn  charge 
which  had  been  laid  on  a  young  girl's  shoulders 
and  how  Helen  Raynes  had  hardly  thought  of 
anything  else  than  how  to  fulfil  her  vow. 

"  She  wanted  to  come  with  me  to-day,"  ex- 
plained Keith,  "  but  was  prevented.  She  will 
be  longing  to  see  you  and  feel  that  her  promise 
to  your  dead  father  is  really  carried  out." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  her,"  Tom  replied  enthusi- 
astically. "  I'd  like  to  thank  her,  that  I  would. 
She  must  be  a  rare  plucked  lass  to  ha'  gone  like 
that  down  a  dangerous  hollow  to  look  after  a 
dyin'  man.    I  want  to  thank  her  for  it,  sir." 

"  My  name  is  Braeford,"  Keith  replied  ;  "  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  thanking 
Miss  Raynes.  There  are  your  father's  papers  to 
see  ;  I  did  not  bring  them  with  me,  as  I  thought 
you  would  prefer  coming  to  Barncombe  and 
looking  through  them." 

Tom  rubbed  his  nose  reflectively. 

"  Don't  know  about  leavin'  the  shop,"  he  said. 
"  There's  Aunt  Barbara  to  reckon  wi'.  Did  I  un- 
derstand rightly  as  my  father  had  made  money  ? ' ' 

That  his  father  had  been  an  innocent  man, 
suffering  wrongfully,  had  obsessed  the  son's 
thoughts  till  now.  The  allusion  to  a  fortune 
passed  by  unheeded. 

Now,  however,  he  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand, whilst  Braeford  explained  matters  as 
simply  as  he  could.  But  Tom  remained  gasping 
and  staring  in  hopeless  incredulity. 

"Four  hundert  thousand  pounds ,"  he  cried; 
"  four  hundert  thousand  /  Go  on,  mister. 
There's  something  wrong  there.  Leave  out  the 
thousand  and  maybe  I'll  be  takin'  it  in." 

"It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  realize,"  Keith 
replied,  with  a  whimsical  smile  crossing  his  lips  ; 
"  but  I  fear  you  will  have  to  try  and  do  so. 
Putting  it  roughly,  your  father  has  left  you  a  for- 
tune which  shojuld  bring  in  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year." 
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Tom  fell  back  flat  on  the  grass. 

"  Je-erusalem  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  prolonged 
guffaw.    "  But  I'll  be  a  millionaire." 

"  Something  like  it,"  quoth  Keith  grimly. 

"  A  mill — ion — aire,"  gasped  Tom.  "  My 
word,  if  my  head  don't  burst,  I  don't  know  ! 
To  think  of  it  !  What'll  Sam  Yellicks  think  !  an' 
old  Brownrigg,  an'  all  the  lads  of  the  team. 
Won't  I  give  'em  some  times.  Won't  I  just. 
And  Widow  Adams,  she  shan't  want  no  more, 
an'  the  Penrae's  can  have  their  new  boat — two  of 
'em.  Twen — ty  thou  a  year  !  Look  here,  sir,  I 
can't  stop.  I  must  just  run  round  an'  tell  the 
lads.  It's  near  practice  time  an'  they'll  be  waitin' 
for  me.  Waitin'  for  Tom  Chalgrove,  the  four 
hundert  thousand  pounder  millionaire.  My 
word  !  won't  there  be  some  doin's  on  that ;  and 
Parson  Hamerton,  he  shall  have  something 
handsome,  that  he  shall,  just  a  few  hundreds  of 
those  goldies,  bless  his  good  heart,  an'  spend  them 
on  his  church  or  on  his  carnations  just  as  he 
likes.  God  bless  the  parson  !  And  me  a  mil- 
lionaire !    But  I  must  go  an'  tell  them  all,  sir — 


Four  hundert  thousand  pounds  I'  he  cried."  - /\n;<  IM 


Mr.  Braeford.  I  can't  be  waitin'.  But  what 
a  sight  Aunt  Barbara's  face'll  be.  Xo  call  to 
talk  o'  my  father's  name  bein;  a  dishonour  now  ! 
And  him  innocent — sufferin'  in  another's  place. 
Good  thing  he's  dead  too.  If  he  hadn't  been, 
why,  I  wouldn't  ha'  trusted  myself  to  go  back  to 
Barncombe.    I  wouldn't  indeed." 

The  speaker  was  on  his  feet,  whilst  Braeford 
looked  up  curiously,  amusement  mingled  with 
pity,  into  the  flushed,  excited  face.  As  he  him- 
self had  said  to  Helen,  the  news  had  been  enough 
to  turn  an  older  head. 

"You  see,"  he  said  quietly,  "he  is  dead. 
There  is  no  one  to  avenge.  All  that  is  done. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  accept  that  which  God 
has  given  you — a  clean  name,  the  thought  of  a 
brave  and  loving  father  and  the  fortune  which 
he  has  left  you,  hoping  it  will  bring  you  the  hap- 
piness and  honour  which  were  denied  him  in  this 
life.    It  is  a  great  trust,  Tom  Chalgrove." 

The  eager  excitement  faded  from  the  blue 
eyes,  a  graver  expression  filling  them. 

"  If  only  mother  had  lived  to  know,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "if  only  she  had  !  And  him  too. 
I'd  rather  have  had  him  here  to-day  than 
all  the  fortunes.  It's  a  big  thing,  as  you 
say,  sir.  A  big  responsibility — not  just 
money  to  be  chucked  here,  there  an'  every- 
where to  get  a  chap  popular.  That's  it." 

He  shuffled  his  feet  to 
and  fro  with  little  ner- 
vous jerks. 

"  Maybe  you'll  help 
me,  Mr.  Braeford,"  he 
said.  "  A  fellow  don't 
learn  all  there  is  to 
know  weighin'  soap  an' 
candles  in  a  village  gro- 
cery store ;  but  I'll  do 
my  best.  Yes,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  be  what  my  father 
wanted  to  see  me.  I 
won't  .  let  that  fortune 
made  that  way  be  a  ruin 
instead  o'  a  blessin'.  but 
it  won't  be  an  easy  job.'* 
"  No,  it  won't  be  an 
easy  job.''  echoed  J^r;^ 
ford.  "  But  it  s  one  you'll 
see  through  in  the  right 
way,  God  helping  you, 
Toin." 

Again  he  stretched  out 
his  hand,  a  warm  feeling 
of  liking  springing  up  in 
his  heart  for  this  simple, 
honest  fellow  so  mm  h 
a  child  in  the  world's 

ways. 

This  time  Tom  did  not 
hesitato  to  return  the 
grasp  with  a  grip  of  iron. 
It  was  the  silent  offer  and 
acceptance  of  friendship 
as  each  knew  it  to  be. 
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"  That's  what  Parson  Hamerton  would  ha' 
said.-'  muttered  Tom,  his  face  a-shine  with  smiles. 
"  God  helpin'  me,  I  won't  forget  that  neither, 
God  helpin'  me.  And  now,  Mr.  Braeford,  I'd 
like  to  go  round  an'  see  the  lads,  an' — an'  tell 
Aunt  Barbara  " — a  soft  chuckle  was  irrepressible 
here — "  After  that,  if  you  can  wait  so  long,  I'd 
like  to  come  back  wi'  you  to  Barncombe.  There's 
that  lady  I  want  to  thank  for  what  she's  done  for 
me,  an'  the  comfort  she  was  to  my  dad  as  he  lay 
a-dyin'  there.  God  bless  her  !  she  must  be  a 
real  lady,  she  must." 

"  She  is  something  more,"  replied  Keith 
Braeford.    "  She  is  a  true  woman." 

But  Tom  was  already  half  across  the  meadow 
on  his  way  to  tell  his  "  mates  "  of  the  unexpected 
stroke  of  fortune  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
"I  think  tfou  are  splendid!  " 

If  Tom  Chalgrove'r,  fortune  became  the  nine 
days'  wonder  of  Surderleigh  no  less  was  it  so  at 
Barncombe. 

There  had  been  scarcely  -a  dry  eye  at  Robert 
Chalgrove's  funeral  to  which  the  villagers  had 
gone  en  masse,  and  many  a  wreath  or  bunch  of 
flowers  had  been  laid,  in  token  of  a  too  late 
contrition  for  harsh  judgment,  on  the  dead  man's 
grave. 

In  time  those  simple  Somerset  folk  would  make 
a  martyr  of  the  man  who,  like  too  many  another, 
had  suffered  through  a  perfectly  justifiable  mis- 
carriage of  justice  owing  to  the  cowardice  and 
crime  of  another. 

It  was  lucky  that  Jim  Martin,  the  real  mur- 
derer of  poor  young  Bevan,  did  not  leave  any 
relations  behind  him  in  Barncombe  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  his  crime. 

As  for  the  story  of  Bob  Chalgrove's  fortune, 
it  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  wildfire,  and 
when  Tom  arrived  back  in  his  native  place  in 
company  with  Keith  Braeford  he  stood  in  no 
small  risk  of  being  mobbed. 

"  And  not  a  bit  of  pride  in  him  either,  miss," 
Alice  confided — voicing  the  opinion  of  Barn- 
combe— to  Helen.  "  Just  the  same  as  he  was  as 
a  boy,  ten  years  back.  An'  what  a  fine  young 
man  he's  growed  !  His  father  over  again,  my 
dad  says,  an'  his  merry  laugh  an'  all.  He  do 
seem  too  good  for  settin'  up  as  a  millionaire  an' 
marryin'  some  fine  lady  who'll  teach  him  to  look 
down  on  his  own  people." 

Helen  smiled.  She  had  cordially  liked  Tom 
when  he  came  up  to  see  her  on  the  evening  of 
his  arrival,  and  secretly  agreed  with  Alice  that 
it  seemed  a  pity  he  should  have  to  run  so  grave  a 
risk  of  being  spoiled. 

"  As  for  that  old  aunt,  the  Johnson  woman," 
Alice  went  on  with  the  freedom  of  a  privileged 
handmaiden,  "  I  ain't  no  patience  with  her, 
flauntin'  into  church  in  her  lilick  silk  as  if  she 
was  goin'  to  be  married  at  least,  instead  of  just 
a-sayin'  her  prayers.  An'  the  airs  an'  graces 
she  puts  on.  '  It's  a  great  mistake  my  nevvy 
demeanin'  himself  talkin'  with  the  village  folk/ 


she  says  to  Mrs.  Maryn  ;  an'  that's  true,  miss, 
for  Hannah  Mary  was  bringin'  in  the  tea  and 
couldn't  help  but  hear.  Seems  that  Barbara 
Johnson  expects  him  to  he  hand  an'  glove  wi' 
county  folk  now,  and  wouldn't  have  him  take 
no  more  notice  of  us  than  if  we  were  dish-clouts." 
Helen  laughed  heartily. 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Tom  Chalgrove 
I  should  hardly  think  he  would  behave  so,"  she 
replied.  "But  it  is  getting  on  for  one  o'clock, 
Alice,  and  the  luncheon  is  not  laid.  Don't  be 
late,  as  Dr.  Raynes  has  to  drive  over  to  Lenbury 
directly  after." 

Alice  hurried  off,  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
loquaciousness,  and  Helen  went  into  the  garden 
to  gather  some  sweet  peas. 

"  I  do  wish  dad  would  go  for  a  holiday,"  she 
reflected  to  herself  ;  "he  does  not  look  a  bit 
well,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  either,  only  he  won't 
say.  I  shall  try  to  persuade  him  to  have  Dr. 
Lethbury  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  I  will 
ask  him." 

She  tucked  three  or  four  mauve  blossoms  in  her 
blouse  as  she  went  slowly  back  to  the  house, 
starting  to  find  her  father  waiting  for  her  at  the 
open  door. 

"  What  a  serious  face,  child,"  he  smiled,  as 
she  looked  up.  "What  is  the  matter?  Has 
Sarah  broken  anything  ?  or  has  the  Buff  Or- 
pington hen  deserted  her  sitting  ?  " 

Helen  slipped  her  arm  into  his.  "  Something 
much  more  important,"  she  replied,  trying  to 
speak  lightly;   "a  scolding  for  you." 

"  A  scolding  ?  " 

"  Yes,  come  and  sit  down  in  your  easy  chair 
till  lunch  is  ready.  It  is  not  time  yet,  and  my 
lecture  won't  keep.  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour,  dad  ?  " 

"  A  request  then,  instead  of  a  lecture  ?  " 

"A  little  of  both.  I  want  you  to  ask  Dr. 
Lethbury  down  for  a  day  or  two." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  half  guiltily. 

"  That  is  easily  granted.  I  meant  to  tell  you 
he  is  coming  on  Saturday." 

"  On  Saturday  !  Oh,  I  am  glad.  But  why 
did  you  ask  liim  ?  " 

"  You  curious  little  puss  !  Because  I  wanted 
to  see  him  of  course." 

"  So  do  I.  No,  dad,  it  is  no  use  looking  at  the 
clock,  neither  is  it  any  use  trying  to  deceive  me. 
You  are  not  well,  and  it  is  no  use  pretending  you 
are." 

Dr.  Raynes  stroked  the  anxious  face  bent  near 
his  own. 

"  No  need  to  worry,  little  woman.  I  admit  I 
have  not  been  feeling  quite  as  fit  as  usual,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  trouble  over.  I  thought  though 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  I  had  a  chat 
with  Lethbury." 

"  And  he  is  coming  on  Saturday  ?  " 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  the  anxiety  out 
of  her  voice,  but  Helen  tried  bravely. 

"  Yes,  by  the  1.30.  It  will  be  nice  to  see  him 
again." 

Very.    And  must  you  go  all  that  long  drive 
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this  afternoon,  dad  ?  It  is  really  too  far  for 
you.    And  it  is  not  like  a  serious  case." 

"I  must  go.  My  dear  child,  don't  look  so 
solemn,  the  drive  will  do  me  good.  Ah,  there  is 
the  bell,  so  the  lecture  must  come  to  an  end." 

He  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  kissing  his 
daughter  more  than  once ;  then  they  went  arm 
in  arm  to  the  dining-room. 

Helen  was  in  the  garden  that  afternoon, 
snipping  off  the  heads  of  dead  roses  when  Tom 
Chalgrove  appeared.  If  she  had  hoped  to  see 
some  one  else  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  was 
heard  coming  down  the  garden  path  she  masked 
her  disappointment  in  a  kindly  smile  of  welcome. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Braeford  was  in  here  last  night  telling  me  you 
are  thinking  of  buying  the  old  Manor  House. 
Is  it  true  ?  " 

He  nodded,  blushing  like  a  girl.  As  he  had 
confided  only  yesterday  to  Keith,  "  Miss  Helen 
was  the  only  person  thereabouts  who  made  him 
shy." 

"Ain't  it  wonderful?"  he  questioned  with 
delightful  naivete,  "  To  think  of  me  wantin'  to 
buy  the  old  squire's  place  ?  I  can't  get  over  it, 
and  that's  truth.  Many's  a  time  I've  been  in 
those  woods  as  a  boy,  nestin'  and  skylarking 
around,  in  fear  all  the  time  of  Mr.  Daveton,  the 
keeper.  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  get  over  the  feeling 
that  I've  got  to  bolt  at  sight  of  he  when  I'm 
walkin'  round  my  own  place." 

Helen  could  not  help  joining  in  his  infectious 
laughter. 


tdarful  ?  To  think  of  me  want 
to  buy  the  old  squire's  place?'' 


"  It  must  be  strange  to  you,"  she  said.  "  But 
I'm  glad  you  are  going  to  stay.  I  was  afraid 
your  aunt  would  want  to  persuade  you  to  return 
to  Sunder leigh." 

"  She  wanted  to,"  he  answered  confidentially, 
as  he  walked  by  Helen's  side  up  the  path  with 
its  gay  borderings  of  autumn  flowers. 

"  Of  course  Sunder leigh's  her  home,  same  as 
Barncombe  is  mine.  Sunderleigh  never  did 
seem  home  to  me,  although  I  was  rare  fond  of 
the  lads  there,  an'  for  the. matter  of  that  all  the 
folk  too.    I  owe  a  lot  to  Parson  Hamerton." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,"  replied  Helen  heartily. 
"  But  I  quite  understand  your  feeling.  Both 
your  father  and  mother  were  Barncombe  people.  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  Tom,  pleased  at  her  ready 
sympathy.  "  They  were  Barncombe,  bred  and 
born,  so'm  I.  And  it  was  Barncombe  mother  was 
longing  for  every  hour  of  the  ten  years  she  was 
away  from  it.  Maybe  it  was  the  thought  that 
dad  might  come  back  and  be  looking  for  her 
made  her  restless,  for  when  she  know  he'd  been 
and  been  sent  away  again  she  jur/o  drooped  an' 
died.    Poor  mother  !  " 

There  was  a  shadow  on  the  bright  face,  but 
Tom's  moods  quickly  changed, 

"  So  I'll  stay  in  Barncombe,"  he  said,  "  an' 
show  all  the  neighbours  what  Robert  Chalgrove *s 
son  is  like  ;  it'll  help  them  maybe  to  remember 
what  Robert  Chalgrove  was  himself — a  real 
right-down  hero,  no  less." 

"  No  less,"  answered  Helen  softly,  thinking  of 
her  meeting  with  Tom's  father. 

"  And  I'll  be  Squire 
of  Barncombe,"  he 
cried,  youthful  egotism 
rising  to  the  fore  as  he 
thought  of  his  own 
brilliant  prospects. 
"  That  comforts  Aunt 
Barb'ra  a  good  deal. 
Just  think  of  it  !  Me 
with  a  butler,  an'  ser- 
vants. It  makes  me 
laugh  !  It  does  indeed. 
1  won't  understand 
being  waited  on,  never. 
It  seems  unnatural  like, 
as  if  a  chap  can't  help 
himself  to  his  own 
grub  without  it  being 
handed  round  to  hhu. 
There  you're  laughinc 
at  me,  Miss  Helen, 
same  as  I'm  laughing 
at  myself." 

M  No,  I'm  laughing 
with  you,"  retorted 
Baton,  44  and  that 
makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  Do  tell  me 
when  it  is  likely  to  be 
s«  tiled  about  the 
Manor  ?  I  shall  lone 
to  make  my  lirst  call 
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on  your  mint,  and  see  all 
your  new  tilings.  But  what 
/  think  is  the  best  of  all  is 
that  you  are  not  wanting 
to  drop  old  friends." 

M  Drop  them  ! "  cried  Tom 
gaily,  "  that  I  don't.  Where 
would  all  the  fun  come  in  if  I 
did.  I  mean  to  have  those 
S under leigh  chaps  over  for 
the  finest  cricket  week  on 
record.  And  Parson  Hara- 
erton  promises  to  come  too : 
he's  a  fine  fellow  the  parson, 
Miss  Helen." 

"  Yes.    Mr.  Braeford  told 
me  about  him." 

"  Mr.  Braeford.  There, 
that's  another  of  them.  I'm 
prouder  to  think  he  lets  me 
be  his  friend  than  if  a  royal 
duke  did  the  same.  No 
patronizing  in  him,  Miss 
Hekn,  no  more  than  there 
is  in  you,  and  I  don't  forget 
it's  only  luck  which  puts  me 
in  the  position  to  take  your 
hand  'stead  of  serving  you 
with  grocery  behind  a  counter." 

•"  If  it  is  luck,"  replied  Helen,  "  it  is  very  well 
deserved.  But  I  believe  you  can  find  a  better 
word  for  it,  Mr.  Chalgrove." 

"That's  true,  Miss  Helen,  and  I'm  not  for - 
gettin'.     As  I  said  to  Mr.  Braeford  it's  a  big 
responsibility,  and  I'll  do 
God  willin'.    But  I  can't 
myself   at  times.  You'll 
you  ?  " 

"  Excuse  you  !    I  think  you  are  splendid 
would  only  be  natural  if  " 

"  I  was  a  real  out-an'-out  beast,  givin'  myself 
airs  as  if  I  was  King  of  England.  No,  I  won't 
do  that,  an'  I  won't  let  Aunt  Barbara  either, 
though  she's  inclined  to  it.  I  told  her  Sunday 
if  she  goes  to  church  in  silk  I'll  have  a  good  mind 
to  go  in  my  old  grocer's  apron." 

"Poor  Mrs.  Johnson  !  I  can  sympathize  a 
little  bit  with  her.  Women  always  think  more 
of  clothes  than  men  do." 

' '  Do  they  ?  But  then  you've  always  got  a  kind 
word  for  every  one.  I  don't  wonder  that  down 
in  Barncombe  they  look  on  you  as  an  angel. 
I'm  always  hearin'  what  Miss  Helen  has  been 
sayin'  an'  doin'.  You  help  every  one,  and  that 
makes  me  want  to  ask  if  you'll  help  me  too, 
specially  if  you  see  me  getting  bumptious  ?  Will 
you  promise,  Miss  Helen,  for  I  owe  it  all  to  you, 
you  know,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  keep  it 


"If  she  goes  to  church  in  silk  I'll  have  a 
good  mind  to  go  in  my  old  grocer's  apron." 


my  best  with  it, 
help  gettin'  above 
excuse   me,  won't 


It 


what  it  should 
be — a  blessing, 
not  a  curse 
Sometimes  I'm 
afraid  when  I 
get  above  my- 
self thinking  of 
being  master 
up  there  at  the 
Manor." 

"Of  course  I  will  help  you,  only  too  gladly, 
though  I  fear  my  help  won't  count  much." 

"  It'll  count  everything,"  said  Tom  Chalgrove 
simply,  as  he  took  her  outstretched  hand  in  his, 
looking  eagerly  and  wistfully  into  the  girl's 
gentle  face. 

It  was  thus  that  Keith  Braeford  saw  them 
standing  as  he  came  down  the  lane  on  horseback, 
and,  glancing  over  the  low  garden  wall  saw  the 
two  figures  side  by  side. 

A  swift  pang  darted  through  the  young  law- 
yer's heart.  Why  was  it  that  he  recalled  Kitty 
Hamerton's  careless  words,  "  It's  so  romantic, 
and  he  is  quite  sure  to  marry  her,  and  '  live 
happily  ever  after.' "  Were  the  words  pro- 
phetic ?    and    if    so  .    Keith   gritted  his 

teeth  hard  as  he  set  his  horse  to  a  sharp  trot,  and 
he  did  not  look  a  second  time  over  the  stone  wall 
into  the  garden  beyond,  where  a  man  and  girl 
had  stood  hand  clasped  in  hand. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Sep.  21.    5t.  Matthew,  3.  &  M.  5cp.  29.    St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

Yea,  thro'  life,  death,  thro'  sorrow  and  thro*  sinning, 


He  shall  suffice  me,  for  He  hath  sufficed. 


Our  heaven  must  be  within  ourselves. 

Our  home  and  heaven  the  work  of  faith. 


Barley  Loaves  and  Small  Fishes. 


By  Canon  FREDERICK  LAINQBRIDQE,  D.Litt. 


ITTLE  flat  cakes  of  barley  bread,  small 
common  fishes  from  Gennesaret  lake, 
wrapped,  perhaps,  in  straw  or  rushes, 
for  the  dinner  of  a  hungry  boy.  That 
was  the  material  of  the  great  miracle  which 
touched  more  hearts  and  lives  than  any  other 
work  that  Jesus  wrought.     It  was  the  simplest 
food  of  the  plainest  people :  not  wheaten  bread 
but  barley  bread  :  not  great  but  little  fishes. 

And,  when  the  food  was  blest  and  broken,  it 
suffered  no  transfiguration :  there  was  no  glorious 
uplifting  of  its  fabric,  as  when  at  Cana  the  water 
took  the  purple  and  potency  of  wine  ;  that  which 
it  was  it  continued  to  be — barley  loaves  and  small 
fishes.  And  yet  with  the  meal  of  one,  five 
thousand  were  filled.  Barley  loaves  and  little 
fishes !  but  barley  loaves  and  little  fishes  blessed 
and  broken  by  Christ. 

This  miracle,  like  almost  every  other  

of  our  Lord's,  was  parable  as  well.  It  is 
the  nature  of  noble  ministry  to  turn  into 
type  and  emblem,  and  to  become  mightier 
in  its  meaning  than  in  its  outward  effect. 
The  deed — even  the  miracle — is  done  and 
ended  :  the  parable  within  it  lives  and  is 
renewed.  The  fainting  people  who  ate 
of  the  food  which  Jesus  blessed  were 
soon  hungry  again  :  the  thought  of  One 
who  gives  the  heavenly  bread  will  satisfy 
hearts  for  ever.  And  so  with  the 
miracles  of  healing.  A  blind  man  here 
and  there  receiving  sight— how  little 
that  lifted  of  the  great  burden,  the  great 
darkness,  that  lay  and  lies  on  millions  of 
lives  !  It  touched  only  one  salt  drop  in  all 
the  tide  of  tears  ;  it  was  a  piteous,  almost  a 
pitiful,  dole  as  a  divine  gift  to  the  blind. 
But  the  thought  of  light  in  the  darkness 
— of  One  who  is  lantern  and  guide,  nay 
dawn  and  very  eyes — that  is  a  gift  to  all 
the  world  and  worthy  of  God  the  giver. 

In  this  spirit  I  like  to  think  of  that 
work  of  multiplying  the  food:  to  feel 
how  the  ancient  miracle  goes  on  forever  : 
how  the  hands  of  Jesus  break  and  bless 
from  day  to  day  life's  barley  loaves  and 
small  fishes. 

Only  barley  loaves  :  only  little  fishes  : 
only  the  simple  human  needs  ;  food  and 
fire  and  raiment  and  shelter:  an  hour 
how  and  then  for  a  book  :  a  breath  of 
wholesome  air  :  a  toy  for  the  child  :  some 
cheap  finery  for  the  girl :  not  to  be  cross 
and  sour:  not  to  be  too  tired  to  hold  the 
Wife's  hand  and  let  one's  eyes  tell  that 
the  old  love  is  not  dead— only  to  hear  the 
Wolf  howling  round  the  corner,  not  at 
the  very  door— that  is  as  much  as  the 
many  who  do  the  work  ask  of  the  few 
who  take  the  profit. 


Barley  loaves  are  so  hard  to  win  :  little  fishes 
so  hard  to  catch  !  I  wish  the  peace  of  this  para 
ble  could  fall  on  the  life- long  struggle  :  that 
every  man  who  rises  in  the  dark  to  fight  the 
good  fight  for  daily  bread  could  go  out  with  a 
warm  thought  in  his  heart :  that  the  wife  who 
manages  and  scrapes  and  hushes  could  keep  it 
to  soothe  her  flushed  cheeks  and  calm  her  jangled 
nerves  :  the  thought  that  Christ  can  bless  the 
struggle  to  wTin  them  as  well  as  the  loaves  and 
fishes  themselves :  that  every  life,  self-sacrificing, 
humble,  brave,  is  something  put  into  His  hands 
and  broken  for  the  world's  needs. 

Our  troubles  and  trials,  again,  are  barley 
loaves  and  small  fishes.  Seldom  in  our  lives  do 
we  rise  to  the  height  of  a  splendid  passion,  a 
supreme  sorrow.  Seldom  do  we  face  a  tremen- 
dous temptation.     These,  when  they  come, 


"Jesus 
to  them 


took  the  loaves,  and  having  gtvtn  Hunks,   ho  d  s'.i  ihwtcd 
that  were  set  down;  likrv..sc  also  of  Oh  RtKtl  as  much 
as  they  would  "-John  vi  U 
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awake  fche  hero  that  sleeps  in  many  hearts. 
Oftener  than  we  could  have  believed,  looking  on 
the  daily  life  of  men  and  women,  noble  emergen- 
cies are  nobly  answered.  Some  mighty  angel 
dwells  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  beckons  us  to  his 
side  :  it  is  hard  to  be  little  when  life  is  great. 
But  the  trivial  troubles,  the  little  aches,  the 
worries,  fusses,  annoyances — they  are  with  us 
every  day  and  almost  all  the  day.  The  hard 
touch  of  that  exacting  discipline,  the  light  fret 
of  that  unsympathetic  nature  :  the  distracting 
calls,  the  persistent  knocks,  the  noises  in  the 
street :  the  long  effort  to  stretch  the  shilling  a 
little  further  than  it  will  go  :  the  mending  that 
seems  to  mend  nothing :  the  sameness  and  tame- 
ness  of  food,  outlook,  occupation  :  wet  weather, 
a  little  cloud  upon  the  spirits,  health  that  never 
rises  to  the  easy  level — these  are  the  burdens  of 
most  backs,  the  trials  of  most  lives. 

Unheroic,  undramatic,  uninspiring  :  never  to 
be  sung  or  told  in  story  ;  the  common  stuff  of 
dull  days  ;  barley  loaves  and  small  fishes.  Yet 
these  things  make  our  lives,  which,  surely,  are 
made  of  God.  Out  of  such  stuff  we  must  build 
our  eternal  nest  and  grow  our  heavenly  wings  : 
they  are  fit  to  discipline  souls  :  from  their  soil 
may  spring  the  immortal  flower  :  they  are  the 
Father's  answer  to  our  prayer  for  daily  bread. 
Barley  loaves  and  small  fishes !  put  them  into 
the  loving  hands :  let  them  be  blessed  and 
broken  :  and  they  shall  feed  us  and  the  world. 

If  all  the  life  be  brought  to  the  Master  how 
beautiful  it  becomes!  We  know,  each  one  of 
us,  a  woman  or  a  man  in  whom  there  dwells  a 
strange  powTer.  Often  enough  the  power  is 
hidden  away  :  there  is  no  conspicuous  gift  :  no 
shining  light.  He  is  not  learned,  this  friend  of 
ours,  not  eloquent  or  subtle  :  a  score  of  people 
whom  we  know  could  talk  him  down.  When  we 
have  no  need  of  him  he  passes  from  our  thoughts : 
but  in  trouble  he  draws  us  like  a  beckoning 
light.  He  is  one  of  the  world's  comforters,  and 
sorrow  turns  to  him  as  of  native  right.  He  will 
understand :  he  will  help  :  he  will  strengthen. 
We  go  to  him :  we  empty  our  hearts,  almost  as 


we  empty  them  to  God.  His  sympathy  holds  us 
like  a  loving  hand  :  his  voice  calms  :  his  silence 
teaches.  We  go  our  way  having  touched  some 
old  abiding  peace.  We  have  sat  by  the  well  of 
Sychar,  and  One  has  talked  with  us  there  :  we 
have  considered  the  lilies  and  beheld  the  ravens  : 
we  have  rested  in  a  grassy  place,  though  all 
around  was  desert,  and  One,  having  compassion 
on  us,  has  blessed  and  broken  bread. 

And  yet  a  homely  presence,  simple  words, 
gave  us  that  rich  comfort,  that  abiding  peace. 

It  was  not  heavenly  wine  that  we  received  ;  it 
was  barley  loaves  and  small  fishes.  Yet  how 
that  plain  food  strengthened ;  how  it  blessed ! 
How  it  was  to  us  the  very  eternal  bread.  A  life 
has  been  brought  to  the  Master:  holy  hands 
have  blessed  and  broken  it:  it  gives  to  us  and 
to  the  world  the  pity  and  peace  of  Christ. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  one  whom  religion 
has  changed.  A  man  touched  by  the  fire  of  faith 
has  been  kindled  into  a  strange  splendour  and 
glow.  Something  of  Pentecost  stirs  upon  his 
lips  :  something  of  the  Transfiguration  clings  to 
his  raiment,  lights  his  deep  eyes.  One  of  us 
before,  he  is  beyond  and  above  us  now.  He  has 
won  the  new  name :  he  knows  the  ineffable 
song  :  his  speech  is  the  tongue  of  angels,  and 
lifts  us  as  upon  strong  and  terrible  wings. 

And  we  rejoice  to  see  this  transfiguration,  this 
visible  and  glorious  change :  this  miracle  of 
Cana  quickening  water  into  wine.  It  is  noble 
witness  to  the  world  of  the  power  of  faith  to  lift, 
renew,  and  recreate. 

And  yet,  I  think,  the  other  wonder  moves  us 
more :  the  homelier  miracle  is  dearer  to  our 
hearts.  To  see  no  change,  yet  feel  it  in  your 
soul :  to  draw  Heaven  from  those  common  wTords  : 
to  be  blessed  by  that  simple  face — there  is  a 
modest  beauty  in  this  that  wins  and  draws  for 
ever.  Cana's  wine,  once  and  again,  in  some 
splendid  hour  :  barleyjoaves  and  little  fishes  for 
workday  needs. 

The  saint  in  white  raiment  lifts  our  hearts  to 
Heaven  :  the  saint  in  homespun  gives  us  Heaven 
here. 
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Cathedral  Windows.  * 


By  ELLA  E.  WALTERS, 

Author  of  "The  Great  Strike,"  and  other  Poems. 

.<><x>o 


WE  walked  into  the  Town,  my  child  and  1 
On  business  bent,  she  flitting  like  a  bird 
Now  to  and  fro,  now  pausing  for  a  space 
To  hail  some  school-friend,  or  be  hailed  by  one. 
And  by  and  by  there  chanced  to  pass  our  way 
A  thin  pale  girl  who  smiled  and  gave  "  Good- 
day," 

Whereat  my  daughter  frowned  and  turned  away  : 
"  Mother,  I  cannot  like  her,  no  indeed, 
So  stiff  is  she,  so  sad  and  silent  too." 
"  My  sweet,"  I  said,  "thy  childish  eyes  are  blind, 
Thou  canst  not  see  the  beauty  of  her  mind, 
Learn  to  look  deeper  and  the  jewel  find." 
Thus  saying  turned  towards  the  city's  pride, 
The  great  cathedral  with  its  stone-lace  front, 
Its  soaring  spire  and  superb  design. 
I  marked  the  windows  sombre  in  the  sun 
And  sudden  thought  "  My  child  and  I  shall  learn 
A  lesson  needed  all  the  wide  world  o'er  !  " 
44  Look,  mother,  at  the  windows  ;  ugly  they  ! 
Surely  some  pure  white  glass  would  be  more 
fair  ?  " 

44  Come,   darling,    pass   within,    and   see  them 
there." 

O  ©  ® 

Ah,  the  sweet  stillness  and  the  peace  sublime  ! 

The  sense  of  self-detachment,  setting  free 

All  the  soul's  powers  to  join  in  harmony 

With  the  soft  strain  of  praise  and  whispered 


pray  r- 

Through  the  long  aisles  and  up  the  shining  nave 
Stole  beams  of  perfect  colour  !    Peerless  rose, 
Soft  blue  and  softer  purple,  red  and  gold 
Now  faintly  blended,  now  in  strong  relief ; 
And  facing  us,  the  great  East  window,  grand 
In  colour  and  conception,  and  its  theme 
A  loving  Saviour  for  a  world  of  pain. 
44  How  lovely,"  breathed  the  child,  44  oh  mother 
mine, 


West  Windpw, 
York  Minster 


To  think  the  outside  should  have  held  all  this 
And  I  not  guess  it !    All  because  I  stood 
In  the  wrong  place  and  could  not  rightly  see  !  " 
44  Listen,  dear  child,  a  lesson  learn  to-day, 
T'will  save  thee  many  a  heartache  through  the 
years. 

Seek  not  to  judge  of  others  till  thou  stand 
Within  the  temple  of  their  lives,  and  see 
That  which  thou  thoughtest  ugly,  passing  fair 
As  the  great  Light  of  God's  Truth  shineth  through 
Revealing  faith,  hope,  love,  in  beauty  rare. 
Remember  always  that  we  need  to  be 
In  the  right  place,  if  we  would  rightly  see  !  " 
Then  too,  judge  not  thy  God  when  life  glows 
grey 

And  nought  of  beauty  gleams  upon  thy  way. 
Think  always  that  which  soometh  dark  may  hold 
Glory  of  form  and  colour,  blue  and  gold  ! 
Within  the  Temple  of  His  Providence 
Go  take  thy  stand  ;  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
Shall  shine  through  all  its  windows — thou  shall 
sec 

Love,  peace,  and  joy  through  all  Eternity. 
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The  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Mount  Hermon  from  Tiberias. 


From  Cana  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

By  A.  C.  INCH  BOLD. 


WHEN  the  traveller,  who  has  come  to  the 
valley  where  Nazareth  rests  between  the 
hills,  resumes  his  journey,  he  generally 
sets  out  on  the  road  which  turns  steeply 
up  the  slope  by  the  Virgin's  Well.  For  this  way 
leads  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  village  of 
Kefr-Kenna,  the  spot  which  tradition  speaks  of 
as  Cana  of  Galilee. 

If  this  be  true — we  like  to  think  it  is — then  the 
spring  where  he  halts  after  an  hour's  ride,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village,  must  be  the  same 
spring  which  once  supplied  the  water-pots  at  the 
wedding  feast  with  the  water  that  was  turned 
miraculously  into  wine. 

At  an  ancient  stone  coffin,  which  is  used  as  a 
trough,  he  waters  his  horse.  As  he  counts  the 
flowers  clustering  round,  which  seem  to  have 
sprung  into  life  and  colour  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
highway,  children  discover  his  presence.  They 
run  towards  him,  crying,  "  Hajji !  Hajji !  "  (a 
name  for  pilgrim).  Instead  of  asking  plainly  for 
backsheesh  (a  gift),  they  offer  him  water  to 
drink,  and  for  this  most  welcome  offer  in  a 
thirsty  land,  no  doubt  they  hope  to  receive  in 
exchange  a  copper  coin  or  two  equivalent  to  our 
farthing. 

In  these  black-eyed  children  we,  as  travellers, 
take  special  interest  when  we  notice  a  modest, 
flat-roofed  building  of  stone  standing  On  the 
roadside,  with  a  large  signboard  fixed  upon  the 
house  wall,  bearing  the  inscription,  "CM. S. 
Girls'  Day  School." 

We  pay  a  visit  to  the  school,  and  find  that  it, 
possesses  no  less  than  fifty  scholars,  a  number  of 
children  which  testifies  to  the  good  work  and 
influence  exercised  by  our  teachers  in  the  village 
homes  of  Galilee.    Had  we  happened  to  be  there, 


however,  at  the  time  of  harvest  or  of  gathering 
in  the  olives,  there  would  have  been  many 
absent  scholars,  for  both  girls  and  boys  share  in 
the  extra  work  of  these  busy  seasons. 

Silver-grey  olive  orchards  spread  in  abundance 
near  and  around  the  white,  flat  houses  of  Cana, 
and  the  red  flowers  of  the  pomegranate  trees  are 
in  blossom.  As  we  continue  our  way,  it  is  easy 
to  picture  what  a  fair  land  Galilee  must  have 
been  in  the  days  of  Christ,  when  no  part  of  it 


Jews  of  Tiberias 
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remained  uncultivated,  when  towns  were  many, 
and  agricultural  villages  rich  and  populous  on 
account  of  the  fruitful  returns  for  busy  tillage. 
Now,  alas,  Galilee  villages  are  few,  scattered  and 
poor,  for  most  of  the  soil,  though  still  rich  and 
green,  lies  fallow. 

The  peasants,  oppressed  under  an  unjust 
government  for  long  years,  and  taxed  even  for 
every  fresh  tree  they  plant,  have  had  no  incen- 
tive to  improve  their  condition.  Perhaps  under 
the  new  rule  they  will,  by  degrees,  be  treated 
more  fairly,  and  start  upon  a  new  lease  of  agri- 
cultural industry. 

The  road  from  Cana  ascends  to  rolling  plains, 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  hills  looking  down 
upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  All  the  way  flowers  of 
every  hue  and 
variety  strike 
the  eye  with 
their  increasing- 
beauty.  People 
at  home  may 
have  seen  the 
large  fields  of 
flowers  culti- 
vated for  sale 
near  our  big 
towns,  but  these 
are  mere  dolls' 
gardens  com- 
pared with  the 
vast  meadows  of 
flowers  stretch- 
ing for  miles  to 
all  sides  of  the 
horizon  over 
those  lovely, 
lonely  plains  of 
Galilee  in  the 
spring  of  the 
year. 

There  are 
scarlet  ane- 
mones, and 
purple  and 
white  anemones, 
giant  golden 
daisies  and  white 

ox-eyed  daisies,  pink  flax,  yellow  and  purple  iris, 
blue  lupins  and  blue  borage,  the  starry-white 
flower  of  the  Virgin,  the  large  pale-yellow  Pales- 
tine primrose  with  its  fringed  petals,  and  many 
other  wonderful  blossoms.  There  are  meadows 
blooming  all  over  with  the  same  kind  of  flower, 
while  others  spread  out  in  growth  of  mingled 
flowers  looking  like  very  big  carpets  of  ga\ 
•  nioun-d  pal  I  erps. 
It  takes        hours  to  ride  <>»*  drive  from 

Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  flic  only  town  now  exist- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Sen  of  Galilee,  Abont 
an  hour  before  the  journey  ends  we  notice,  at 
some  distance  back  from  the  road,  a  peculiar 
shaped  hill  with  two  rocky  peaks,  and  Mower- 

of  blue  and  crimson  polours  covering  the  slopes 

up  (  o  the  summit 


This  hill,  Karn  Hattin,  meaning  the  Horns  of 
Hattin,  is  often  called  the  Mountain  of  Beati- 
tudes, for  on  the  broad  flattened  ridge  between 
the  peaks  it  is  believed  that  Christ  preached  the 
Sermon  of  the  Mount. 

The  scarlet  anemone  growing  abundantly  in 
all  parts  of  Palestine  is  often  regarded  as  the 
"lily  of  the  field,"  though  some  translators  are 
of  opinion  that  "  lilies ;'  was  a  general  term  used 
to  designate  all  the  flowers  which  at  springtime 
convert  the  land  of  Jesus  into  one  beautiful 
blooming  garden.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  nowhere  could  the  words,  "Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,"  have  been  used  more  aptly 
and  forcibly  than  on  this  Hill  of  Hattin,  where 
not  only  scarlet  anemones,  but  flowers  of  all 


Outside  the  walls  of  Tiberias. 


colours, could  be  seen  carpeting  the  whole  of  the 

surrounding  count  ry. 

North  of  this  hill  another  much  higher  hill  is 
in  full  view.  A  town  is  Conspicuous  on  its  sum- 
mit, the  houses  glittering  like  marble  in  the 
sunlight.  No  town  in  Galilee  stands  out  in  the 
same  prominence  on  a  lofty  position  as  this 
town  named  Safed  :  so  here  again  we  can  see 
with  our  own  eyes  that  when  Christ  said  to  the 
multitude  of  people.  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid."  He  used  the  simile  of  a  city  which  w.i- 
directly  before  their  gaze.  So  familiar  would 
the  sight  of  it  have  been  to  them,  that  novei 
again  could  they  look  at  the  town  on  the  hill- 
top without  rememUMing  its  association  with 
their  Master's  words.    We  Sun  be  assured  that. 
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though  the  houses  composing  the  town  are  not 
the  same  as  in  those  J  ar-oft"  days  of  the  Sermon 
of  the  Mount,  that  a  town  stood  there  in  view 
on  the  hill,  for  it  is  spoken  of  in  the;  Talmud  of 
the  Jews. 

Two  special  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  never  fail 
to  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind. 
One  is  the  first  sight  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  the  second  comes  at 
the  moment  when  we  first  look  down  from  the 
brow  of  the , hilly  plateau  over  which  we  have 
travelled  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  see  it  lying 
below  blue  and  tranquil  as  an  Alpine  lake,  with 
low  hills  surrounding  its  shores.  Yet  so  silent 
and  deserted  are  these  shores  that  the  whole 
scene  seems  a  dream  picture  which  the  mind  has 


trees  rise  between  the  houses,  and  outside  the 
walls  are  clumps  of  the  ungainly  cactus  shrubs 
showing  their  yellow  flowers. 

The  road  winds  down  to  a  broken  archway  in 
the  crumbling  town  wall.  An  Arab  is  plough- 
ing with  his  oxen  a  strip  of  land.  The  upturned 
earth,  is  red  like  Devonshire  soil.  Other  patches 
of  ground  are  green  I  with  sprouting  blades  of 
corn.;  Golden  flowers  carpet  the  open  spaces 
before  the  wall,  and  are  growing  like  rivers 
down  the:  hillside. 

The  whole  district  is  the  most  lovely  in  Galilee, 
and  could  be  made  the  most  productive  with 
proper  cultivation,  for  in  spite  of  the  tropical 
heat  in  summer  which  burns  up  the  verdure  and 
flowers  now  so  pleasant  to  look  upon,  figs  and 


Within  the  walls  of  Tiberias. 


conjured  up  through  dwelling  on  the  Bible  days 
when  Christ  walked  through  the  flowers  of  the 
plain i  after  feeding  the  hungry  crowds,  and 
descended  the  grassy  slopes  to  the  water  edge. 
But  then  we  think  of  Capernaum,  Chorazin  and 
other  cities,  once  flourishing  towns  by  the  lake- 
side, and  quickly  realize  that  these  are  not  the 
days;  of  old.  For  the  •  little  walled  town  of 
Tiberias  lying  almost  at  our  feet  is  all  that' 
remains  to  remind  us  of  those  busy,  thronged 
cities  where  Christ  healed  the  sick  and  preached 
in  the  synagogues.  -  ' 

Tiberias  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  small . 
corner  of  flat  land  between  the  sea  and  the  steep 
hill-slope  behind.  The  ruined  castle  shows  at 
one  end  of  the  high  wall,  and  the  domes  of  the 
Turkish  governor's  residence  adjoining.  Palm 


grapes  can  be  gathered  during  ten  months  of 
the  year.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  region  of  perpetual 
summer,  for '  it  lies  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
extreme  heat  of  July  and  Aaigust  obliges  Euro- 
peans, if  they  wish  to  avoid  illness,  to  withdraw 
to  the  hills. 

v  As  soon  as  we  enter  the  walls  of  the  town  we 
come  upon  the  scene  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  woman  walking  towards  us  is  a  Jewess. 
Her  striped  mantle  worn  over  her  head  is  of 
blue  and  •  gold,  and  her  whole  costume  is  of  the 
kind  worn  by  Jewish  women  in  Tiberias.  Their 
men  wear  coats  extending  to  their  heels  and  on 
their  heads  caps  edged  with  fur,  or  very  broad- 
brimmed  beaver  hats,  beneath  which  dangle  the 
side-locks  or  ringlets  we  read  of  in  the  Bible. 
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Though  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  shunned 
Tiberias — for  it  was  then  a  newly -built  Roman 
town — in  later  years  it  became  a  refuge  for  their 
famous  doctors  of  the  law  (rabbis),  to  whom 
Jews  from  all  parts  repaired  for  instruction. 

To-day  Jews  settle  there  to  be  near  the  tombs 
of  these  wise  rabbis  of  old.  The  chief  of  the 
tombs,  built  of  white  masonry,  can  be  seen  on 
the  hillside,  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  town 
wall.  When  you  approach  them  you  will  see 
Jews  sitting  around  reading  aloud  from  their 
Hebrew  prayer-books,  and  both  men  and  women 
kissing  the  stones  and  groaning  aloud  just  as 
you  saw  them  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Place  of 
Wailing  outside  the  area  of  the  ancient  temple. 
But  the  Jews  have  yet  another  reason  for  con- 
gregating in  Tiberias.  There  are  four  cities  in 
Palestine  which  they  call  "holy  cities":  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  David  ;  Hebron,  the  burial  place 
of  Abraham ;  and  Tiberias  and  Safed,  the  two 
favoured  cities  of  the  Messiah,  for  whose  advent 
they  still  wait  in  hope  of  their  redemption 
promised  by  the  ancient  prophets. 

They  have  strong  faith  in  an  old  tradition, 
which  declares  that  their  Messiah  will  come  forth 
out  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  that  he  will  put  his 
foot  first  in  Tiberias,  and  then  rule  the  earth 


from  His  throne  at  Safed,  the  "city  set  on  a 
hill,"  which  we  saw  on  the  plain  above,  and  can 
still  see  from  the  seashore  below. 

From  my  seat  opposite  the  window  I  can  see  the 
straight  line  of  blue-green  hills  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  I  reflect  that  over  there  was  the 
country  of  theGadarenes,  where  the  herd  of  swine 
ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea. 

Later  we  walked  northward  along  the  strand 
in  the  direction  of  ancient  Magdala  and  the 
fertile  plain  of  Gennesareth.  The  view  seen  is  of 
the  lake  and  hills  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
On  the  empty  northern  shores  once  stood 
J3ethsaida,  Capernaum  and  Chorazin.  Behind 
all  rises  a  lofty  snow-capped  mountain,  which 
is  none  other  than  Mount  Hermon. 

Sudden  storms  rush  down  from  the  nor- 
thern hills,  quickly  lashing  the  quiet  surface 
of  the  lake  into  a  raging  sea  of  mountainous 
waves,  which  still  makes  navigation  as  dangerous 
as  is  described  in  the  New  Testament.  On  this 
account  sailing  boats  generally  hug  the  shore  in 
going  from  one  point  to  the  other.  There  are 
fishermen  who  still  cast  out  their  nets  into  the 
deep  and  bring  their  catch  into  the  town  for  sale, 
fish  and  bread  being  to  this  day  a  staple  food  of 
the  people. 


>f    Red  fetter  Gkurcb  Hews.  ^ 


history  of  my  photograph 
unique." 


but  it  struck  rue 


being 


Strange  Coffin. — "A  coffin 
made  of  stones  and  cement," 
writes  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  *'  may 
be  seen  at  Llandaff  Cathedral. 
This  village-city  of  Llandaffis 
beautifully  situated  amidst 
woods  and  meadows  about  a 
couple  of  miles  south-west  of 
Cardiff.  Tradition  says  King 
Lucius  built  a  church  at  Llan- 
daff  about 


|TFj  horisters  All. — Another  extraordinary  record  of  a 
, V*  chorister  family  comes. from  Aughton,  near  Ormsk irk. 
Mr.  Daniel  Draper,  of  Parr's  Lane,  Aughton,  can  boast  of 
thirty-four  years'  service  as  a  chorister  at  the  parish  church 
in  that  village,  while  his  four  sons  have  been  in  the  same 
choir  for  the  following  periods  :  Mr.  Edward  Draper,  aged 
forty-one,  thirty-two  years  ;  Mr.  Robert  Draper,  thirty-nine, 
thirty  years  ;  Mr.  John  Draper,  thirty-three,  twenty-four 
years;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Draper,  twenty-six,  seventeen 
years.  Mr.  Draper,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
retired  from  the  choir  about  six  years  ago.  His  four  sons 
are  still  regular  and  valued  members  of  the  choir.  None 
arc  married,  all  live  under  the  family  roof,  and  all  joined 
the  choir  when  nine  years  of  age.    ♦        ♦        ♦  ♦ 


the 
170, 


year 
and 


that  the  Bishop  Adelfius,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314,  was  of  Caerleon-on- 
Usk  near  Llandaff,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  see  is  the  oldest  in  the  British  Isles 
with  the  exception  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

"  The  cathedral  has  seen  many  ups  and 
downs  in  its  long  history,  for  during  tho 
Civil  War  it  was  desecrated,  part  being 
converted  into  an  alo  house,  cattle  pen  and 
stable.  Gradual  ruin  and  decay  caused  (  ho 
buildings  to  fall  into  a  dilapidated  condi  I  ion, 
ending  in  the  destruction  in  1703  of  the 
north-west  tower  and  part  of  the  nave.  Ivy 
clung  to  the  piers  of  tho  nave  and  grass 
grew  on  tho  floor.  Little  or  nothing  was 
done  until  1732,  when  a  sort  of  Italian 
temple  was  erected  in  tho  body  of  tho 
cathedral.  No  religious  building  in  tho 
kingdom  sank  quite  so  low,  but  111  IS35  re 
storation  was  begun  and  extended  over  a 
number  of  years    I  am  unable  to  give  any 
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j^ightcd  by  One  Lamp. — "  I 

have  pleasure,"  writes 
"  F.  K.  W.,"  "  in  enclosing  a  photo- 
graph of  Wasdale  Head  Church, 
Cumberland.  It  tells  its  own  story 
of  age,  for  we  can  see  the  old 
beams  going  across  from  wall  to 
wall  and  the  old  oak  ceiling.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  churches  in  the 
country,  having  seating  accommo- 
dation for  about  twenty-five  per- 
sons. The  eaves  of  the  roof  are 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  one  has  to  stoop  down  to  go  in 
at  the  door.  The  church  possesses 
an  old  edition  of  the  Bible,  though 
it  is  not  now  in  use,  having  been 
replaced  by  the  Revised  Version. 
The  lamp  in  the  photograph  gives 
light  to  the  whole  church.  Gas  or 
electric  light  is  unknown  in  the 
hamlet,  which  contains  six  houses 
and  thirty  six  inhabitants.  It  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example  to 
others  that  there  were  fourteen 
communicants  at  an  eight  d'clock 
service  one  Sunday  last  August. 
The  church  is  eleven  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  hidden 
away  among  the  mountains." 


Lighted  by  One  Lamp. 


Queer  Names  Mated.— A  correspondent,  whose  age  is 
^  101,  writes  to  say  that  some  years  ago  in  a  Cornish 
parish  the  names  of  the  teachers  at  an  Evening  School  were 
Knight  and  Sleep.  Among  the  parishioners  were  Veal, 
Mutton,  Bacon  and  Beef .  -♦-  , 

T>  aleigh's  Pew. — In  the  quiet  Devonshire  village  of  Bud- 
leigh  the  name  of  Walter  Raleigh,  courtier,  soldier 
and  historian,  is  for  ever  perpetuated,  and  the  very  seat  in 
which  he  worshipped,  bearing  his  coat  of  arms  at  the  end 
of  it,  is  pointed  out  proudly  to  those  who  visit  the  fine 
church.  The  old  home  is  quite  close  and  well  deserves  a 
visit.  It  seems  forgotten  how  perseveringly  Raleigh  at- 
tempted to  colonize  the  district  in  North  America  which  he 
named  Virginia.  But  the  worthy  sons  of  Devon  still  record 
his  fourteen  years' imprisonment  patiently  endured  and  use 
fully  employed  in  writing  a  History  of  the  World.  Released 
in  1616,  he  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Guiana  to 
search  for  a  gold  mine,  and  suffered  execution  on  his  return 
two  years  afterwards.  ♦        Miss  J.  Harker. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pew. 


A   Boat-building   Vicar,— In 

an  article  on  collapsible 
boats,  written  by  Lord  Montagu  of 
Beaulieu  after  the  disaster  to  the 
Titanic,  he  describes  the  collap- 
sible boat  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Lyon  Berthon,  Vicar  of 
Romsey,  and  relates  the  following 
anecdote.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  at  Romsey  he  is  said  to  have 
been  gently  reminded  by  the  then 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Winches- 
ter of  the  danger  of  his  parish  be- 
ing neglected  in  his  enthusiasm  as 
a  boat-builder.  And  the  bishop  is 
reported  to  have  chided  him  gently 
thus  on  one  occasion.  "It  is 
written  that  the  Apostles  left  their 
boats  to  follow  Christ.  Be  care- 
ful, Mr.  Berthon,  that  you  do  not 
leave  Christ  to  follow  your  boats." 
Miss  E.  R,  Henderson. 

A  Clerical    Footballer.— The 

Rev.  E.  D.  Rice,  who  re- 
cently held  a  New  Zealand  Vicar- 
age, has  taken  a  curacy  in  York- 
shire, in  order  to  gain  parochial 
experience.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Rice,  who  is  a  famous  Rugby  footballer,  was 
invited  to  accompany  the  "All  Blacks"  team,  as  a  player, 
when  they  visited  England  from  New  Zealand  a  year  or  two 
ago.    -+  ♦  >    ♦  E.  M.  P.  i 

j\  Notable  Quartette.— A  notable  example  of  four 
brothers'  devoted  service  to  the  Church  comes  from 
the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  where  Messrs.  Walker,  Lewis, 
Charles  and  Jacob  Almond  have  a  splendid  record  of  vigorous 
service  at  Astley  Bridge  and  Bolton.  Mr.  Walker  Almond 
has  for  many  years  been  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  held 
other  offices  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's,  Astley  Bridge. 
Mr.  Lewis  Almond  has  a  12  years'  record  as  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  for  35  years  he  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Sick  Society,  and  is  also  a  sidesman  at  the 
church.  Mr.  Charles  Almond  is  also  a  sidesman  and 
churchworker,  while  Mr.  Jacob  Almond  is  sidesman  at  St. 
Luke's,  Bolton,  and  was  formerly  Sunday-school  teacher  at 
Astley  Bridge.  All  four  arc  members  of  the  C.  E.  M.  S. 
-o-        ♦       ♦  ♦     E.  M.  P. 

A  Peeress  Churchwarden. — A  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
Baroness  Kinloss,  occupies  the  office  of  Churchwarden 
for  Stowe  Parish  Church.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  the  Baroness  has  filled  the  office  at  Stowe ;  and 
she  previously  was  in  the  same  position  in  the  parish  of 
Biddlesden.  ♦    ' .   ♦  ♦        *»      E.  M.  P. 

A  no.ther  Cow.— The  story  of  the  wonderful  cow  with 
**■  the  unfailing  supply  of  milk  is  connected  with  other 
places  as  well  as  Stanion  church.  On  the  borders  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire  is  Corndon  Hill,  some  1,648  feet 
high.  Here  we  find  the  remains  of  a  circle  of  unhewn 
stones,  probably  of  Druidic  origin.  But  native  tradition 
has  another  tale  to  tell.  Long  years  ago,  when  this  district 
was  more  thickly  populated  than  it  is  at  present,  a  famine 
fell  upon  the  land.  The  country  people  were  saved  from 
starvation  by  a  beautiful  white  fairy  cow,  which  came 
every  evening  to  be  milked  on  the  spot  which  is  now  known 
as  Mitchell's  or  Madge's  Fold.  There  was  always  enough 
to  fill  a  pail  for  every  comer.  At  last  a  wicked  old  witch 
came  for  her  supply,  but  she  milked  the  cow  into  a  sieve, 
and  the  milk  ran  into  the  ground  and  was  wasted,  after 
which  the  fairy  cow  came  no  more.  The  witch  was  turned 
into  a  stone  and  shut  in  by  the  other  stones  of  the  circle. 
In  the  church  of  Middleton  in  Chirbury  t  ic  sandstone  pillars 
were  elaborately  carved  by  a  former  vicar,  and  on  one  is 
depicted  the  story  of  Mitchell's  Fold,  the  fairy  cow  being 
milked  by  the  malicious  witch. 

*.       ■+       ♦       ♦  Edith  Jandrell  Davies. 
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A  Family  of  Organists. — Mrs.  Usher,  the  organist  of 
Bolton  Abbey,  has  just  retired  after  50  years'  service. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Petyt  family,  which  has  a  unique 
record  in  connexion  with  the  musical  portion  of  the  ser- 
vices held  in  the  ancient  Priory,  Church,  which  adjoins  the 
historic  Wharf cdale  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
One  has  to  go  back  many  generations  to  find  the  day  when 
a  Petyt  did  not  preside  at  the  organ.  FLty  years  ago  Mrs. 
Usher  succeeded  her  sister  as  organist,  a  position  which 
had  previously  been  held  by  her  father ;  and  she  believes 
that  her  grandfather  also  officiated  in  a  similar  capacity. 
It  is  Mrs.  Usher's  impression  that  one  of  her  ancestors  was 
organist  when  the  accompaniments  were  played  on  a  hand- . 
blown  instrument.        ■♦-        ♦  .  E.  M.  P. 

Sanctuary  Ring.— There  is,  in  Felmersham  Church, 
near  Bedford,  which 


dates  back  to  the  year  1235. 
on  the  fine  old  oak  south 
door,  an  example  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ring  set  in  a  well-rusted 
embossed  iron  plate.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  only 
about  six  examples  of  the 
sanctuary  ring  extant  in  the 
whole  country,  so  it  is  greatly 
valued.  Connected  with  this 
sanctuary  ring  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Felmersham  is 
the  following  somewhat  re- 
cent incident,  Which  has  un- 
doubtedly a  rather  amusing 
side  to  it  The  clerk  of  the 
church  was  leaving  the  parish 
during  the  Whitsuntide  of 
1907  for  a  few  days'  visit 
away,  but  the  day  before  he 
left  he  noticed  that  the  pin 
fastening  the  ring  into  the 
plate  was  broken,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  ring  was  in 
an  insecure  condition.  So  he 
took  the  ring  out  and  de- 
posited it  in  his  seat  in  the 
church,  intending  on  his  re- 
turn to  get  all  set  right  again. 
Without  having  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  anything 
about  this  to  any  one,  he 
started  early  the  next  morn- 
ing on  his  journey ;  but  mean- 
while his  wife,  who  is  th° 
church  cleaner,  came  down 
for  her  duties  at  the  church 
at  an  early  hour,  and  was 
greatly  disturbed  at  finding 
that  the  much-valued  relic  of 
antiquity— the  sanctuary  ring 
—was  gone.  Up  she  came,  in 
post  haste  to  the  vicarage 
with  the  startling  news.  The  vicar,  much  concerned  for 
the  missing  of  the  old  relic,  roused  himself,  and  hastily 
cycled  up  to  the  polio-  Nat  ion  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Sharnbrook  and  informed  the  superintendent  of  t  he  loss 
of  the  ring.  Forthwith  the  constable  on  the  beat  involved 
was  communicated  with,  and  dame  over  to  Feltnershana 
instituting  many  inquiries,  while  the  churchyard  was 
thoroughly  searched  by  him  and  the  parish  6htitohward«D 
in  the  neighbourhood! of  the  south  porob  and  under  the 
trees  in  hopes  of  finding  the  missing  article  left  some 
whore  about  by  any  one  who  mighl  have  taken  if  and  found 
it   valueless   for   money  making.      The  search,   howev.  i. 

was  ail  to  no  purposa,  and  it  seemed  at  if  tie-  much  prised 

Old  ring  had  been  stolen  and  was  lost  to  the  parish,  an -I 
great  OOnoeft)  was  aroused  about  the  matter,  a  reward 
Doing  Offered  by  the  vicar  for  its  recovery.  Meanwhile 

the  clerk,  all  unoonscioua  of  the  oonsternation  at  home. 

Was  spending  bis  short  \  isit  n\va\,  ami  then,  in  due  lone. 


returned  on  his  homeward  journey,  when  almost  the 
first  thing  on  his  stepping  out  from  the  train  at  Sharnbrook 
was  the  news  conveyed  to  him  that  the  old  Felmersham 
sanctuary  ring  was  gone.  Xo  doubt  he  was  somewhat 
amused  at  hearing  of"  this  much  lamented  disaster,  as, 
of  course,  the  only  thing  which  he  had  to  do  was  to  get 
home,  go  to  the  hiding-place,  produce  the  ring  and  have 
it  securely  fastened  in  its  place  with  a  new  pin.  And  there 
happily  it  remains  to  this  day. 

■    •  B.  Cuming,  Vicar  of  Felmersham. 

P  radical  Churchmen.— The  parishioners  of  Alderton  in 
Suffolk,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  H.  Venn  Ellis,  have  comevto  his  aid  by  helping  to 
renovate  the  church  in  their  spare  time.  The  pews  had 
got  into  a  very  shabby  state,  and  practically  the  entire 
congregation  turned  to  and 
prepared  them  for  staining 
and  varnishing  by  cleaning 
and  sandpapering  them,  the 
whole  work  being  carried 
out  in  voluntary  fashion 
with  great  enthusiasm  dur- 
ing the  week  evenings.  A 
new  oak  lectern  and  four 
handsome  lamps  for  the 
churchyard  have  been  given 
to  the  ci inrch. 
♦        —        J.  M.  Jack. 


B 


X  Sanctuary  Ring  with  a  Story 


ell -ringing    Feat.—  A 

great  change-ringing 
feat  has  been  accomplished 
on  the  IMottram  (Cheshire) 
ehurch  bells,  which  is  claimed 
as  a  record  for  the  whole 
country.  A  team  consisting  of 
five  Mottram  ringers,  two 
from  Oldham,  and  one  from 
Ashton,  has  set  up  this  new 
record  by  ringing  16.800 
changes  in  9  hours  40  niinutes. 
On  the  same  bells  twenty- 
nine  years  ago  eight  Ashton 
ringers  surpassed  all  previ- 
ous records  by  ringing  16.008 
Changes  in  9  hours  48  minutes. 
In  this,  the  latest  record  feat, 
the  ringing  began  at  &30 
morning  and  lasted  till  4.10 
afternoon,  the  ropes  never 
for  a  moment  having  been 
let  go.  Refreshments  in  the 
shape  of  dty  toasled  cake 
soaked  in  meat  extract, 
pieces  of  meat  fresh  from  the 
gravy,  and  juicy  fruit  were 
nlaccd  in  the  men's  mouths  at 
intervals  The  feeding  pro- 
cess required  skill,  for  every 
"change"  involves  mental  reckoning  on  the  rincer's  part. 
The  feeding  process  was  undertaken  by  a  Stnh  bridge  ringer, 
who  would  lake  up  n  piece  of  food  and  pitch  it  forward  : 
there  would  be  a  movement  of  the  ringer's  heatl,  like  a  doc 
catching  a  bone,  anil  the  morsel  disappenrcd.      S.  Hot.r. 

Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  Lieut  .-Colonel  1/uiicli 
for  a  most  interesting  letter  on  the  note,  "A  Strange  In- 
scription, "  in  our  dune  Number. 


(Bichaelmas 
Daisies. 
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MOTOR  slid  swiftly 
along  the  road  to  Carl- 
ston,  and,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  village, 
the  young  man  who  was  driving 
it  slackened  speed,  his  grey  eyes 
softening  as  the  Norman  tower 
of  the  old  church  came  into  view, 
the  ivy-covered  vicarage  beside 
it.  It  was  all  just  as  he  had  left  it  ten  years 
ago,  when  he  had  taken  a  lingering  farewell 
look  as  he  started  on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey 
to  Canada.  Outwardly  the  same,  yes ;  but  how 
many  changes  had  probably  taken  place  since 
then,  changes  that  would  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  him.  He  told  himself  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  finding  things  as  they  had  been 
in  the  old  days,  when  he  (Jack  Brandon)  used  to 
visit  at  the  manor  house  and  Adrienne  Vincent 
lived  at  the  vicarage  with  her  father  and  little 
sister.  And  yet,  surely  it  was  a  vague  half  hope, 
deep  down  in  his  faithful  heart,  that  had  made 
him  come  first  of  all  to  Carlston. 

He  was  not  going  to  the  manor  house  now, 
for  the  present  squire  was  a  stranger  to  him. 
Instead,  he  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  quaint 
inn.  He  would  stay  a  few  hours — a  night, 
perhaps  ;  it  all  depended. 

Jack  Brandon  had  left  England  a  poor  man,  a 
clever  but  penniless  doctor,  and  had  come  back 
a  rich  one.  God  had  been  very  good  to  him,  he 
acknowledged  humbly,  but  there  was  just  one 
good  gift,  the  best  and  dearest,  the  faint  hope 
of  winning  which  had  been  with  him  in  all  his 
struggles.  But  was  it  likely,  he  asked  himself, 
as  he  left  the  inn  and  strolled  along  the  village 
street,  that  the  Adnenne  he  had  loved  ten  years 
ago  would  be  Adrienne  Vincent  still  ?  He  had 
gone  away  without  speaking,  because  he  had 
nothing  but  his  great  honest  love  to  offer.  How 
could  he,  with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
ask  a  delicately  nurtured  girl  to  share  his  life, 
even  if  she  were  willing  to  do  so?   He  had 


never  had  any  right  to  think  that  she  would  be 
willing,  and,  he  told  himself,  as  his  steps  instinc- 
tively took  the  upward  slope  to  the  church, 
doubtless  she  had  long  ago  married  some  one 
else.  And  yet,  there  came  to  him  then  the 
memory  of  Adrienne  as  he  had  last  seen  her, 
standing  in  the  church  porch,  with  a  great  sheaf 
of  Michaelmas  daisies  in  her  arms  (for  it  was 
harvest  time  then  as  now,  and  she  was  helping 
to  decorate  the  church),  and  looking  after  him 
as  he  had  gone  down  the  hill  after  his  restrained 
good-bye. 

At  the  lych-gate  he  encountered  the  sexton, 
one  who  had  come  to  the  place  since  Jack  had 
known  it. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  he  said,  touching  his  cap. 
"  Did  you  want  to  see  the  church  ?  " 

Jack  smiled.  "I  knew  it  very  well  years 
ago,"  he  said. 

"Ah,  that  would  be  in  the  old  vicar's  time, 
sir,"  went  on  the  man.  "Well,  they're  decor- 
ating now,  if  you'd  like  to  go  in." 

"The  old  vicar,  Mr.  Vincent,  is  dead?"  asked 
the  doctor  anxiously. 

"Yes,  a  year  ago,  sir." 

"And  his  family — Miss  Vincent  ?" 

"Why,  Miss  Vincent,"  said  the  man,  thinking 
of  the  Miss  Vincent  he,  as  a  new-comer,  knew 
most  about,  "married  young  Mr.  Hunter— that's 
the  present  vicar,  sir.  Her  sister's  staying  with 
her  just  now,  I  believe." 

"Oh,  yes,  little  May," murmured  Jack  to  him- 
self, forgetting  that  "little  May"  was  now  a 
young  woman. 

" Aren't  you  well,  sir?"  queried  the  sexton, 
noting  his  blanched  face.  Then,  breaking  off, 
"  There's  Mr.  Hunter,  sir,  and,"  peering  through 
the  twilight  at  the  vicar's  companion,  "that's 
Miss  Vincent  that  was— Mrs.  Hunter  that  is." 

Jack's  eyes  followed  them  as  they  came  from 
the  vicarage  garden  to  the  church.  Yes,  it  was 
Adrienne  ;  Adrienne  slender  and  purely  pale  as 
when  he  had  left  her,  and  with  just  such  a  sheaf 
of  Michaelmas  daisies  in  her  arms  as  on  that 
last  day.  And  now  she  was  his  no  longer,  not 
even  in  thought. 

"Oh  God,"  he  prayed,  as  he  went  down  the 
hill,  "make  her  happy  and  help  me  to  forget." 

Adrienne  took  her  flowers  into  the  chui'ch, 
The  rest  of  the  workers  had  gone,  and  when  the 
vicar  went  back  to  the  vicarage  she  was  left 
alone  in  the  dimly-lit  building,  which  was  full  of 
the  pungent  sweetness  of  autumn  flowers  and 
the  smell  of  ripe  fruit. 

"Michaelmas  daisies,"  she  whispered,  touch- 
ing them  softly.  "  Why  do  you  always  remind 
me?" 

She  finished  arranging  her  flowers,  then  knelt 
down  in  a  shadowy  corner.  It  was  strange,  she 
thought,  how  Jack  Brandon's  presence  seemed 
to  haunt  her  to-day.'  Often  as  she  had  felt  his 
spirit  near  her,  never  had  his  presence  seemed 
so  real  as  now.  And  yet,  of  course,  it  was  all  a 
dream.  He  had  loved  her  well  enough  in  the 
old  days,  though  he  had  been  too  poor  and  proud 
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to  tell  her  so,  and  she  too  shy  and  proud  to 
make  him  do  so,  but  was  it  likely  that  he  should 
remember  all  these  years?  [ 

"  God  bless  him,"  she  prayed,  as  she  had  done 
many  times  before,  "  and  if  it  be  Thy  will  and 
for  his  good,  send  him  back  to  me." 

As  Adrienne  left  the  church  a  man  came  for- 
ward eagerly  to  meet  her.  "  Sir  Thomas  ?  "  she 
exclaimed,  brought  back  suddenly  from  thoughts 
of  the  man  who  used  to  love  her  by  the  coming 
of  this  man  who  loved  her  now. 

"  I  saw  you  go  into  the  church,  and  waited," 
he  said. 

Sir  Thomas  Drew,  the  Squire  of  Carlston,  was 
not  an  old  man,  but  he  had,  as  people  say, 
"lived  hard,"  and  there  was  no  youthfulness 
left  in  his  heart  or  in  his  face.  But,  having  now 
settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  quiet  country  squire, 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  persuading  Adrienne 
Vincent  to  rule  at  the  manor  house. 

The  vicar's  young  wife  raised  herself  out  of 
her  deep  chair  as  the  gate  clicked,  and  looked 
out  into  the  twilight  to  see  her  sister  coming 
down  the  path. 

"  Feeling  better,  dear?"  said  Adrienne,  enter- 
ing the  room  a  moment  later. 

May  was  suffering  from  a  heavy 
cold. 

"Not  much.  I  fear  I'm  in  for 
influenza.  Was  that  Sir  Thomas  ? 
Why  did  he  not  come  in  ?  " 

"Because  I  didn't  ask  him," 
kneeling  down  and  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  the  blaze. 

"  You  are  always  so  hard  on 
him,"  commented  May. 

"Evidently  not  hard  enough," 
ruefully,  "  or  I  should  have  got  rid 
of  him  long  ago." 

"Adrienne,"  went  on  May,  with 
the  matronly  air  which  always 
amused  her  sister,  "  I  should  like 
to  see  you  settled,  and  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  you  at  the  manor 
house  instead  of  slaving  away  at 
teaching  up  in  town.  As  you  won't 
come  and  live  with  Jim  and  me, 
why  not  come  and  live  at  the 
manor  house?" 

"With  Sir  Thomas?"  said  Ad- 
rienne, with  a  slight  shiver.  "  No, 
thank  you.  Would  you  have  mar- 
ried him  ?  "  turning  on  her  laugh- 
ingly. 

" No,"  quickly.  "But  then,  you 
see,  there  was  Jim." 

"  And  in  my  case  there  is  no 
Jim,"  still  laughing.  "Neverthe- 
less " 

"Adrienne,"  half  timidly,  "is  it 
Jack— Jack  who  went  away  when 
I  was  a  little  girl?  I  have  often 
thought  " 

"  Don't  think  any  more  about 
it,"  put  in  Adrienne  swiftly,  and 


went  across  the  room  to  draw  the  curtains. 

"It  is  Jack,"  said  May  to  herself  with  con- 
viction, as  her  sister  left  the  room.  "Poor  old 
Adrienne !    I  wonder  if  he  has  done  well  in 

Canada,  and  if  he  is  likely  to  come  home  ?  " 
;  *  *  * 

The  day  of  Carlston's  harvest  festival  dawned, 
one  of .  those  fair  fresh  autumn  days  when  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky  strikes  one  anew,  and 
even  the  careless  are  touched  into  some  sort  of 
realization  of  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and  amongst 
the  village  folk  who  made  their  way  to  Carlston 
church,  a  tall  young  stranger  passed,  and  took 
his  place  in  a  shadowy  corner.  Jack  Brandon, 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  the 
night  before,  had  not  been  able  to  tear  himself 
away  from  Carlston. 

He  tried  to  keep  his  thoughts  altogether  on 
the  service,  as  was  his  reverent  wont,  but  his 
eyes  would  come  back  again  and  again  to  the 
vicarage  pew,  where  Adrienne  sat  alone.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  wistful  sadness 
in  her  lovely  face.  But  what  should  there  be  to 
trouble  her  ? 

He  stood  aside,  half  hidden  by  a  massive  pillar, 


You  could  never 

have  been  too  late." 
Page  214, 
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as  she  passed  with  others  down  the  church. 
** Good-bye,"  he  said  softly,  under  his  breath. 
"God  have  you  in  His  keeping  now  and  ever." 

She  stepped  out  into  the  sunlight  and  went 
away  down  the  side  path  to  the  vicarage,  where 
she  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  frightened  maid 
with  the  news  that  "the  mistress"  was  worse 
and' had  fainted  during  the  morning. 

"You  had  better  go  at  once  for  the  doctor," 
said  Miss  Vincent  nervously. 

"Dr.  Brown's  away  to-day,  miss,"  put  in  the 
girl,  "but  the  sexton  told  me  there's  a  strange 
doctor  staying  at  the  inn." 

"  We  must  have  some  one.  Go  and  bring  him 
at  once,  if  you  can." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  little  later  Dr. 
Brandon  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  his 
lunch  by  the  news  that  a  maid  from  the  vicarage 
was  waiting  with  a  message. 

"From  the  vicarage  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  surprise 
that  was  tinged  with  a  half  fear,  half  gladness. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  think  Mrs.  Hunter's  ill." 

In  a  moment  he  was  in  the  hall.  "  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter?" he  said,  as  the  maid  gave  the  message, 
"but  I  saw  her  in  church." 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  contradicted  the  girl,  "she  has 
not  been  out  for  days ;  it  must  have  been  her 
sister." 

A  slow  joyous  realization  of  the  truth  dawned 
on  him.   And  yet,  the  sexton  had  said — 

He  broke  off  in  his  musings  and  came  back  to 
his  professional  alertness. 

"I  will  go  with  you  at  once,"  he  said,  and 
followed  the  girl  back  to  the  house. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  said  the 
vicar,  meeting  him  at  the  door.  "  My  wife  has 
had  a  heavy  cold  for  some  days,  but  this  sudden 
turn  for  the  worse  has  made  us  nervous." 

Some  one  came  quietly  downstairs  behind 
them,  and  the  doctor  turned  to  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  Adrienne. 

"Will  you  come  upstairs?"  she  began,  then 
stopped,  with  a  half -stifled  exclamation.  "Jack ! " 
she  breathed.    "  You  have  come  back." 

"Adrienne,"  he  said,  his  eyes  alight  as  he 
went  forward  and  took  her  hands  into  his. 

She  read  the  passionate  question  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  lovely  colour  flamed  into  her  face.  So 
he  remembered  still!  God  had  answered  her 
prayer  and  sent  him  back  to  her. 

"  I — am  glad,"  she  said  softly. 

"You  are  old  friends?"  asked  Mr.  Hunter  in 
surprise. 

"Yes,  very  old  friends,"  smiled  the  doctor. 
"Your  wife  was  just  a  little  girl  when  I  went  to 
Canada." 

"Come  and  see  her,"  said  Adrienne,  leading 
the  way  and  opening  the  bedroom  door.  Then, 
to  her  sister,  "May,  you  will  never  guess  the 
name  of  the  doctor  I  have  brought  you  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  across  the  room.    "Is  it  pos- 


sible ?  "  she  cried.  "  Surely  it  is  Jack  Brandon  ?  " 

He  laughed,  a  glad  boyish  laugh  that  was  the 
outcome  of  deep  happiness.  "You  have  not 
forgotten  me  then,  little  May?''  he  said. 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,  for 
you  are  very  little  changed,"  studying  the  clean- 
shaven face  with  its  steady  eyes  and  mouth. 
"But  where  have  you  dropped  from?" 

"I  only  returned  to  England  a  few  days  ago," 
he  answered,  "  and  came  first  of  all,"  with  a 
glance  at  Adrienne,  "  to  Carlston. " 

"Oh,"  breathed  May,  also  looking  at  her  sister, 
and  grasping  the  situation  promptly. 

"And  now  let  me  attend  to  my  neglected 
patient,"  he  said. 

He  asked  a  few  professional  questions,  then 
made  a  rapid  examination  of  the  throat,  etc. 

"  It  is  a  bad  attack  of  influenza,  nothing  more 
serious,"  he  announced.  "  But,"  to  Adrienne, 
"she  must  be  kept  very  warm  and  this  prescrip- 
tion made  up  at  once." 

"Martin  shall  take  it  immediately,"  she  said. 

"And  now,  Adrienne,"  commanded  May, 
"  take  Jack  down  to  the  drawing-room  till  the 
gong  sounds  for  lunch,  and  ask  Jim  to  come  up 
and  talk  to  me." 

She  smiled  contentedly  as  they  left  the  room. 
"  Lunch  will  not  be  ready  for  ten  minutes,"  she 
meditated,  "and  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  ten 
minutes." 

Alone  in  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room  the 
young  doctor  turned  and  caught  Adrienne's 
hands  in  his. 

"Darling!"  he  cried  softly,  "tell  me  that  I 
am  not  too  late ;  that  what  I  nave  scarcely  dared 
to  hope  for  may  come  to  pass,  and  I  may  win 
my  heart's  desire  !  " 

"You  could  never — have  been  too  late,"  she 
told  him  shyly.  "  Oh  why,"  wistfully,  "  did  you 
go  without  speaking  ?  " 

"Because  then  I  had  nothing,  now  I  have 
something  to  offer  my  queen." 

"You  had  then  what  you  have  now,  all  that 
really  matters — your  true  love.  Jack,  there  is  a 
sublime  unselfishness  that  is  very  cruel." 

"Forgive  me,"  he  pleaded,  as  his  arms  went 
round  her.  "You  would  if  you  knew  how  I 
have  suffered,  and  perhaps  never  so  much  as 
yesterday  when  your  old  sexton  pointed  you 
out  to  me  (with  your  dear  hands  full  of  lavender 
daisies,  as  I  have  always  thought  of  you),  as 
Mrs.  Hunter." 

"Oh,"  indignantly,  "to  think  that  old  Jacob's 
short-sightedness  might  have  ruined  both  our 
lives  !    I  shall  find  it  hard  to  forgive  him." 

"  I  will  forgive  him  when  he  rings  our  wed- 
ding bells,"  he  laughed  happily. 

And  the  thought  was  so  sweet  that  they  both 
forgave  him  that  evening,  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  him  as  they  passed  him  in  the  church  ringing 
the  bell  for  evening  service. 


Religion  and  Politics. 


l  N  the  past  it  was  easy  to  draw  a  line  of 
J  demarcation  between  Religion  and  Politics. 
k  To-day  many  assert  that  this  cannot  be 
™  done,  as  Christianity  has  to  do  .  with  life 
as  a  whole,  and  public  affairs  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  activities  of  every  Christian  man. 
A  vote  is  a  responsibility,  and  its  proper  exercise 
demands  thought  and  prayer,  therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded "  to  vote  is  a  religious  act."  It  is  also 
stated  that  many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  a 
distinct  bearing  upon  social  well-being,  and  men 
who  wish  to ;  live  up  to  their  duty  must  have 
clear  and  definite  ideas  on  the  Tightness  or  the 
wrongness  of  the  principles  involved.  Religion 
guides  us  to  make  a  right  choice,  therefore 
politics  are  a  religious  duty.  We  all  are  aware 
that  certain  measures  before  Parliament  have  a 
definite  bearing  upon  religion  itself.  It  is  hard 
for  Welsh  Churchmen  to  see  their  Church 
threatened  with  Disendowment  and  its  resources 
in  danger  of  being  crippled,  without  believing 
that  a  religious  principle  is  a,t  stake.  To  come 
nearer  home,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  genuinely 
and  conscientiously  believed  by  most  Irish 
Churchmen  to  be  fraught  with  injury  to  the 
Protestantism  of  their  native  land,  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it  becoming  law 
appeals  to  them  as  part  of  their  religious  obli- 
gations. 

There  is  a  certain  aspect  of  political  life  which 
may  rightly  be  considered  religious.  It  involves 
the  discharge  of  political  duty  in  a  solemn  and 
sacred  sense,  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the 
issues  at  stake,  and  the  taking  of  deliberate  action 
in  consequence.  The  Church  as  a  corporate  body 
domiciled  in  a  country,  when  it  sees  its  interests 
threatened,  has  a  right  to  speak  plainly,  and  the 
Church  of  Ireland  discharged  that  duty  when  it 
by  its  Synod  gave  its  opinion  and  formally 
presented  its  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  petition  expresses  the  views  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Irish  Churchmen  ;  we  go  further, 
and  say  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  views  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  Irish  Protestants.  It'  is  a 
dignified,  restrained  and  impressive  document. 
The  petitioners  see  Ireland  emerging  from  the 
long  night  of  depression,  and  herald  with  thank- 
fulness the  advance  that  is  being  made  "  in 
order,  in  fulfilment  of  contracts,  indust  rial  efforts, 
and  general  prosperity."  Home  Rule  will 
probably  bring  this;'  peaceful  and  happy  progress 
to  a  swift  and  fatal  end."  Insecurity  would 
take  the  place  of  stability,  and  our  Credit  would 
be  destroyed.  Society  depends  for  its  well 
being  on  stability,  and  it'  the  measure  now 

before  Parliament  means  economic  disturb- 
ance of  a  serious  character,  as  patriots  the 
members  of  the  Gfeneral  Synod  are  bound  to 


resist ,  by  every  legitimate  means  its  becoming 
law. 

The  petitioners  take  even  higher  ground,  and 
foresee  as  a  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Measure  the  destruction  of  the  most  sacred 
bonds  by  which  society  is  held  together.  Its 
passage  wij.1  be ,  the  signal  for  renewed  disturb- 
ance, social  and  political  confusion,  and  not 
improbably  of  a  bitter,  protracted  and  lament- 
able civil  strife.  This  is  by  no  means  an  over- 
statement of  the  reasoned  conclusions  of  those 
who  know  Ireland  and  have  studied  carefully 
its  conditions.  Politicians  may  make  light  of 
Ulster  opinion  ;  it  exists  and  hardens  every 
week.  They  may  rely  on  the  law-abiding  spirit 
shown  by  loyalists  in  the  past,  and  on  their 
sacrifices  in  the  determination  to  have  law  and 
order  upheld.  We  believe  that  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  Irish  Churchmen  rests  a  spirit  of  law 
observance,  and  the  history  of  our  democratic 
Church  proves  the  law  abidingness  of  its  mem- 
bers. When  it  comes  to  the  deprival  of  birth- 
right and  the  deliberate  removal  of  the  reliance 
which  all  Protestant  Irishmen  placed  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  its 
determination  to  see  fair  play  observed  for  all 
classes,  then  Irish  Protestants  will  feel  that  their 
whole  status  has  been  changed.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  laws  made  and  the  taxe>  imposed 
by  an  Irish  Parliament  will  prove  how  strong 
the  strain  will  be  upon  their  loyalty  to  England. 
We  do  not  think  that  they  will  rise  in  rebellion, 
but  they  will  bring  home  to  Great  Britian  by 
their  resoluteness,  their  attachment  to  those 
principles  which  have  made  English  rule  synony- 
mous .with  justice,  equality  of  treatment,  and 
righteousness.  The  future  is  hid  from  on;  eyes, 
but  the  present  duty  has  been  faithfully  dis- 
charged by  the  General  Synod. 

What  we  have  said  as  to  t lie  duty  of  the 
Church  as  a  corporate  body  does  not  imply  thai 
the  pulpit  should  be  given  over  to  political 
addresses.  Every  one  knOws  thai  polities 
engender  feelings  which  are  often  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Language  is  used 
which  is  uncharitable,  and  lamentable  q&oeaaeti 

of  denunciation  are  too  frequent  1\  indulged  m 
by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  politics, 
A  clergyman  is  not  ordained  to  preach  politics; 

his  mission  is  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
quiet  hour  of  prayer  and  meditation  should  bo 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  highest  ends,  and  sar* 

nions  should  be  occupied  with  the  great  themes 
that  centre  in  salvation  and  holy  living.  Men 
go  to  Church  to  u  eet  with  God  and  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The 
pre  cut  weakness  of  much  of  English  dissent 
arises  from  tho  political  diatribes  that  t.vko  the 
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place  of  sermons,  and  the  efforts  made  by  poli- 
tician to  make  their  ministers  voice  publicly 
their  opinions.  If  men  are  taught  the  way  of 
righteousness  in  Church,  they  may  be  trusted 
to  apply  their  minds  and  hearts  to  following  the 
paths  that  lead  right  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  Consecration  to  God  involves  a  conse- 
crated life,  and  the  time  spent  in  Church  is  all 
too  short  for  faithfully  learning  the  lessons  of 
holiness.  A  clergyman  wins  influence  by  his 
devotion  to  his  special  work.  On  political 
issues  he  is  no  better  or  worse  informed  than 
many  of  his  congregation,  and  he  may  easily  be 


led  into  wrong  statements.  If  he  confine  his 
discourses  to  their  proper  subject,  he  will  find 
that  he  will  do  much  better  work  than  if  he 
stray  into  political  side  issues  and  neglect  the 
main  object  of  his  ministry.  The  lesson  we  wish 
to  enfore  is :  religion  has  to  do  with  life  as  a 
whole,  politics  are  a  part  of  life,  and  a  man's 
political  responsibility  must  be  discharged  in 
the  sight  of  God,  but  God's  House  ought  to  be 
reserved  sacredly  for  its  consecrated  object,  and 
politics  ought  to  be  dropped  when  a  man  enters 
the  House  of  Prayer  and  with  his  brethren  joins 
in  the  worship  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 


Church  News. 


THE  Lady  Associates  of  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Mission  to  Chota  Nagpur  have 
elected  Dr.  Eva  Jellett  to  the  post  of 
Lady  Head  Associate.  Miss  Jellett  is 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Provost 
Jellett. 

Catch-my-Pal  seems  now  to  be  suffering  the 
reaction  that  inevitably  accompanies  all  en- 
thusiastic movements.  The  greater  part  of  the 
good  done  remains,  although  some  have  unfortu- 
nately relapsed  into  intemperance. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  has 
been  the  recipient  of  valuable  marks  of  esteem 
from  the  members  of  his  late  congregation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  the  re -opening  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Wicklow.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 'sacred 
building. 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  read  before  the  Kilkenny 
Theological  Reading  Society  a  paper  on  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  when  many  of 
his  old  pupils  discussed  the  views  he  put  for- 
ward. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  has  consecrated  an 
addition  to  Glynn  Graveyard,  which  dates  from 
pre-Reformation  times.  Mrs.  Johnston  con- 
veyed to  the  Rector  and  Churchwardens  the 
piece  of  ground  needed  for  the  cemetery  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  parish. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Derry  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Long- 
lias  been  appointed  Incumbent  of  Mountfleld, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Healy  Incumbent  of  Ard- 
straw.  In  Dublin  Diocese  the  vacant  Parishes 
of  St.  Catherine's,  Clondalkin,  and  Rathmichaei 
have  been  filled  by  the  nomination  of  the  Ravs. 
H.  W.  B.  Thompson,  H.  C.  Cave  and  W.  C.  Good. 


In  Cashel  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Miller  becomes  Rector 
of  Kilfithmone.  The  Rev.  T.  de  Courcy  Stud- 
dart,  who  was  for  many  years  a  C.M.S.  Missionary 
in  China,  succeeds  the  late  Archdeacon  Gabbett 
as  Rector  of  Croom.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Green  has 
been  appointed  Rector  of  Ballycarney  (Ferns). 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hemphill  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  Choir  festival  held  in  All  Saints' 
Parish  Church,  Mullingar. 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  dedicated  a  beautiful 
memorial  window  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Tissaran  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Dora 
L'Estrange. 

The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  dedicated  in  Florence 
Court  Church  handsome  windows  in  memory  of 
A.  E.  C.  Cole,  and  of  H.  A.  Cole  and  J.  L.  Cole. 

The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  in  his  address  to  the 
Synod,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  fostered  every  department 
of  diocesan  activity  by  his  earnest  care.  As  to 
the  future,  he  has  no  fear  for  the  Church.  They 
would  hold  their  place  in  the  future  as  they 
had  in  the  past,  and  here  in  their  native  island 
they  believed  that  all  things  necessary  for  soul 
and  body,  for  their  material  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare, must  be  supplied  to  them.  But  if  so, 
they  must  be  doing  good.  They  must  justify 
their  existence.  He  came  to  offer  them  what- 
ever he  had,  and  to  ask  from  them  the  best  they 
could  give  in  thought  and  labour  for  the  Church 
they  served.  In  the  spirit  of  earnest  co-opera- 
tion they  were,  he  believed,  going  to  undertake 
and  advance  the  work  of  God  in  the  Diocese, 
and  the  work  hopefully  undertaken  would  be 
successfully  carried  out. 

Curates  are  held  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
Insurance  Act.  They  occupy  an  ecclesiastical 
office,  and  are  not  under  a  contract  to  serve. 
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\8t\)  ^unbap  after  ^rim'tp. 

M.  Jer.  36  ;  Eph.  G.  10. 
E.  Ezek.  2  or  13.  1-17  ;  Luke  7. 
24. 

I9tf)  ^utrtmp  after  'SErinttp. 

M.  Ezak.  14;  Col  2.  8. 
E  Ezek.  18  or  24.  15;  Luke  11. 
1-JS9. 


St.  Luke,  E. 

M.  Isa.  55 ; 
E.  Locus. 


1  Th-ss.  3. 

8  1-15:  Luke  13.  18 


20tf)  ^unbap  after  Crinttp. 

"X.  Ezek  34;  1  T.:  e:s  5 
E  Ezek.  -il  or  Daa  1  :  L 
25-15  11. 


27  «$   2l2t  ^unbip  after  'Crinttp. 


M.  Dan.  3  :  1  Tim.  4. 

E.  Dan.  4  or  5 ;  Lu*-  19.  11-28. 


SS.  Simox  .1-  Jude,  a.  &  M.. 


M.  Isa.  2^.  9-17 ; 
E.  Jer.  3  .2-19  : 


1  Tini.  5 
Luk.  19  28. 


Women  Workers  in  Belfast. 


W 


E  came  across  an  annual  report,  which  is 
not  a  report  but  a  living  picture  of  the 
place  where  work  is  to  be  done  and 
the  work  that  is  being  done.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  having  before  his  mind  some- 
thing definite,  we  may  say  tangible.  We  look 
through  the  writer's  eyes  and  see  what  he  wishes 
us  to  see,  and  we  hear  the  conversations  that  are- 
carried  on  between  visitors  and  visited.  The 
late  Canon  Irvine  for  some  years  had  idealized 
a  settlement  for  women  in  Belfast,  and  had  a 
practical  scheme  in  his  mind.  Ten  years  ago 
Miss  Mulholland  and  Miss  Emily  Mulholland  saw 
the  need,  believed  in  the  Settlement  idea  and 
generously  founded  the  Settlement  in  Crurnlin 
Road.  Nine  resident  ladies,  with  four  associates, 
are  the  willing  living  agents  who  form  the 
regular  staff,  and  a  large  number  of  Belfast 
ladies— associate  helpers — act  as  auxiliaries. 
Their  labour  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  unostenta- 
tious. 

We  now  quote  from  the  opening  passages  of 
this  striking  report : — 

Certainly  in  one  respect  is  Belfast  highly 
favoured.  Every  family  has  a  house  to  itself. 
There  are  practically  no  tenements.  So  to  an 
extent  impossible  in  many  a  town,  every  wife 
may  be  mistress  of  her  own  home.  This  fact 
may  account  for  the  wonderful  variety  of  charac- 
ter and  condition  to  be  found  in  every  street  ; 
which  makes  each  day  of  ordinary  visiting  a  day 
of  romance.  It  does  account  for  the  miles  and 
miles  of  narrow,  monotonous,  cobble-stoned, 
dimly-lit  streets,  of  which  the  greater  number  of 
our  city  parishes  are  entirely  composed.  And 
this,  too,  is  what  constitutes  the  prime  need  for 
such  an  institution  as  the  "  Women  Workers' 
Society." 

We  leave  the  tram  lines  and  turn  to  the  left. 
Almost  at  once  we  find  ourselves  in  a  maze  of 
back  streets.  They  have  different  names,  it  is 
true,  but  in  every  other  res  poet  they  seem  cast 
in  red  brick  from  one  mould.  Nolo  the  swarms 
of  children.  See  how  useful  the  Lamp-posts  are. 
This  is  the  only  form  of  recreation  available  for 
childhood.  The  public  parks,  which  are  large 
and  beautiful,  are  far  away  in  the  suburbs.  You 
fix  the  rope  as  high  as  you  oan  climb,  curl  it 
found  the  lamp  post,  find  tlx"  other  end  round 

you,  and  then  swirl  round  and  round  (ill  you  soo  ;i 
policoman.  At  certain  seasons  ho  may  require 
the  ropo.    Children  of  all  age  s  play  in  every 


street  throughout  the  afternoon.  In  a  short 
walk,  at  the  right  season,  we  meet  simply  » lozens 
of  May  Queens,  each  dancing  in  the  centre  of 
her  own  crowd  of  fifty  admirers.  At  the  right 
season,  too,  every  child  which  has  not  got  a  drum 
is  provided  with  a  disused  meat  tin,  and  "  prac- 
tising for  the  Twelfth  "  (and  the  noise  which 
this  implies)  is  incessant  and  bewildering.  Some- 
times it  is  kites  which  are  in  vogue  (a  skilful  art 
in  a  36-foot  roadway)  ;  sometimes  tops  or  skip- 
ping ;  sometimes  merely  pulling  up  '  he  o  Mile- 
stones— but  through  this  crowd  we  wen.'  our 
way  till  we  reach  No.  279,  where  we  hare  to 
leave  a  message.  On  knocking  at  the  door, 
several  youngsters  stop  their  play,  and  shout  to 
us  across  the  street,  "  She's  working.  She  won't 
be  home  till  after  six."  These  sons  of  the  house, 
it  turns  out,  let  themselves  in  after  schoo\  and 
cut  themselves  "  a  piece,"  which  is  eaten  al 
fresco,  and  renewed  as  often  as  required  till  the 
elder  members  of  the  family  return.  Here  is  the 
dawn  of  Northern  independence.  How  is  school 
in.  the  morning,  and  Church  on  Sunday,  and  home 
at  night  to  discipline  a  childhood  which  is  its  own 
master  all  the  afternoon  ? 

Next  we  have  to  call  on  Mrs.  M'lver,  but  have 
forgotten  her  number.  Fortunately,  the  children 
form,  an  admirable  directory.  "  Is  it  Mrs. 
M'lver  you're  looking  for? — Mrs.  M'lver  that's 
come  lately  ?  "  asks  several  loud  voices  at  the 
same  time  (in  some  streets  all  have  come  lately  !  | 
"  Well,  it's  the  second  door  pasl  thai  spout.  .  .  . 
You'll  know  it  by  the  wee  swan  in  the  window  .' 
It  is  generally  the  little  window  ornaments,  not 
the  numbers  on  the  doors,  which  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  to  guide  visitors  to  a  house. 
■*  Well,  vou'rk  a.  stranger  !  "  is  Mrs.  M'lv  Mr's 
greeting,  as  with  a  warm  handshake  she  welcomes 
us  through  the  little  inner  glass  door  into  the 
kitchen.  "  Sarah  Ann  does  be  still  talking  about 
the  1  Friendly  '  on  Tuesday  evenings.  It':.  <moer 
and  useful  to  teach  them  girls  to  make  thttic  own 
tilings.  But  as  for  the  clergy,  there  ha  m  l  been 
one  of  them  darkening  the  doorstep  since  before 
Christmas."  At  this  juncture  a  neighbour 
woman  dropped  in  to  borrow  the  loan  oi  a  hat. 
as  a  friend  of  hers  was  dead.  Then  Mrs.  M'lver 
resumed.  "  1  don't  know  what  the  Church  is 
coming  to.  at  all.  at  all.  1  mind  when  we  lived 
in  DrumOOOk,  end  William  John  had  the  measles, 
the  Re  lor  never  mififlOll  a  day  but  lie  d  look  in  : 
and  his  lady  the  same." 
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THE  FAITH  OF  HIS  FATHERS. 


The  Call  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I.   3  Marching  Song  of  the  Soldiers  of  Christ.    <Tune'  Redhead.) 

By  the  Rev.  M.  5.  STEPHENSON. 


T^EEP  thy  promise,  soldier  true  ! 

Dare  the  deeds  Christ  bids  thee  do  : 
All  the  powers  of  sin  shall  flee, 
Christ's  own  strength  shall  strengthen  thee 

Youth  is  thine,  go  forth  and  fight ; 
Light  thou  hast,  go  spread  that  light ; 
Forward  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
Christ  walks  with  thee  on  thy  way. 


Forward  march,  thy  warfare  wage ; 
Let  not  self  thy  thought  engage  : 
Look  to  Jesus,  seek  His  aid, 
Faint  not,  neither  be  afraid. 

Take  the  armour  of  the  Lord, 
Gird  thee  with  the  Spirit's  sword  : 
Faith  shall  be  thy  constant  shield, 
Fight  till  every  foe  shall  yield. 


Unto  death  wage  thou  the  strife, 
Christ  shall  give  a  crown  of  Life  : 
Faithful  soldier,  do  thy  best, 
Till  thy  Captain  bid  thee  rest. 


II.   A  Prayer  for  the  Church  Congress. 


f  \  LORD,  Who  in  Thy  Church  on  earth  hast  that  when  Thou  shall 

given  authority  to  Thy  servants  and  to  our  account  with  jc 

every  man  his  work,  grant  us  so  faithfully  to  Who  lives',  and  reignesl  with  the  Father  and  the 

work  together  for  Thee  in  this  holy  fellowship,  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without  end. 


come  again,  wo  may  give 
joy  :  i  hrough  Thy  merits, 


III.    What  Labour  Owes  to  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  SWIINBUHNIf,  N.A. 


I.   A  Question. 

|  N  my  church  porch  I  have  fixed  a  box  in 
|  which  I  have  invited  those  who  have  diffi- 
jft  cultles  to  place  questions,  the  answers  to 
^  which  may  solve  the  problems  confronting 
them.  One  of  the  questions  I  received  was  t  his  \ 
"What  would  the  clergy  and  the  Church  of 
England  do  if  Jesus  Christ  were  to  come  on 
earth  in  His  humble  and  lowly  state  again,  in- 
stead of  coming  in  His  glory  'i  " 

At  first  sight  this  question  is  easily  answered, 
because  to  the  believer  Christ  Is  always  coming 
now  in  humility  and  in  low  ly  stal  \  His  Presence 
veiled  to  human  eye.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
present  with  us  at  all  times  to  aid  us  and  to 
cheer,  and  all  His  faithful  followers  recognize 
that  sacred  Presence  ever  with  them,  and  live 
their  lives  so  that  He  approves,  knowing  full 
well  that  one  day  He  will  come  no  Longei  In 
lowly  state,  but  in  awful  majesty  seated  <»n  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  that  those  who  have 
recognized  Him  and  followed  Him  here  will  n< 


take  to  Himself  in  heaven:  and  therefore  those 
who  recognize  Him  here,  who  live  their  whole 

lives  as  in  His  Presence  here,  will  recognlne Him 

with  joy  and  gladness  whenever  He  shall  come 
again  in  whatsoever  state.  While  those  wild 
never  recognize  His  Presence  here,  who  live 

their  lives  as  if  Christ  was  unknown  to  them, 
and  fall  into  gi  ievous  ami  unrepented  sin.  will 
shrink  in  terror  from  Him  when  He  comes 
again  in  whatsoever  state  or  at  whatsoever 
time. 

But  that  was  not  the  point  the  questioner 
wished   to    raise.    1    felt    sure.     It    seemed  to 

m<>  that  there  was  emphasis  on  the  clergy  and 

Church  of  Kngland.  and  on  the  coming  again 
of  Christ  as  a  working  Man.  ami  1  felt  that  ques- 
tion was  intended  to  hint  that  the  Church  of 

England  was  the  Church  of  the  rich,  and  had 
not  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  DOOT,  whose 
only  champion  was  Nonconformity.     And  so  I 

endeavoured  to  show  the  tremendous  debi  which 

the  poor  owed  to  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
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II.  To  th«  »boT«  Question  tho  Church  Congress  Is 
olmost  a  Sufficient  Answer. 

Year  by  year  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  England  meet  in  various  centres — this  year 
at  Middlesbrough— and  the  subjects  down  for 
earnest  discussion  each  year  are  quite  sufficient 
1  o  show  how  very  deeply  the  Church  has  at 
heart  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day,  how 
she  is  endeavouring  to  help  in  the  great  work 
of  relieving  the  crying  poverty  of  the  very  poor 
and  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  working 
classes.  By  choice  of  the  subjects  for  discussion 
is  clearly  shown  the  Church's  interest  in  those 
problems  so  vitally  affecting  the  working  classes 
to-day.  The  housing  question,  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, the  unemployed,  the  temperance  and  purity 
questions,  all  are  most  earnestly  discussed, 
that  by  this  discussing  of  ways  and  means 
some  real  practical  good  may  accrue.  Surely 
one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  Church  Congress  is 
that  it  seeks  to  bind  together  in  sympathy  and 
service  all  classes  of  the  pecple.  The  Church 
offers  to  the  working  man  as  to  the  rich  a  share 
in  her  work,  her  privileges,  and  her  government. 
The  Church  is  not  the  Church  of  the  rich  any 
more  than  she  is  the  Church  of  the  poor — she  is 
the  Church  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  in  her 
sight  there  is  no  difference  between  duke  and 
pauper,  provided,  both  are  faithful. 

III.  What  the  Church  has  done  for  the  People. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  has  cared  and  cares  deeply  for  the  people, 
rejoices  in  their  well-being,  sympathizes  and 
seeks  to  aid  in  their  afflictions. 

In  the  dim  ages  of  the  past  her  bishops  and 
clergy  actually  fought  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  p^  ir :  to  give  but  one  out  of  several  instances, 
when  in  a.d.  428  Bishops  Germanus  and  Lupus 
won  the  "  Alleluia  Victory." 

But  in  many  a  case  the  Church  has  in  the  past 
proved  herself  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Remember  how  in  1095  Archbishop 
Anselm  resisted  the  unfair  demands  of  William 
II,  and  how,  a  little  later,  Archbishop  Theobald 
championed  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  barons,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  in  1153  the  treaty  of  Walling- 
ford  which  closed  the  Civil  War.  Becket  him- 
self said:  "To  the  Church  Henry  owed  his  crown 
and  England  her  deliverance."  Ten  years  later 
Archbishop  Becket  resisted  Henry  Il's  attempt 
to  impose  heavy  taxation  on  the  people,  while 
yet  a  few  years  after  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
sternly  opposed  the  illegal  demands  of  the  same 
King  and  of  Richard  I.  Archbishop  Stephen 
Langton,  the  champion  of  freedom  a,nd  of  an- 
cient rights,  drew  up  t*he  Magna  Charta,  the 
charter  of  Englishmen's  rights  and  liberties,  and 
it  was  presented  to  the  King  in  1215  by  him  and 
his  supporters,  who  styled  themselves  "  The 
army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church,"  and  the 
King  was  compelled  to  sign  it. 

And  so  ^  e  can  go  all  through  history — the 
Church  has  ever  been  the  champion  of  the 
people's  liberties. 


Then  look  how  ti*e  Church  has  always  in 
history  cared  for  hhe  sick  and  needy.  The 
churchwardens  at  one  time  were  the  people 
who  had  to  look  after  the  poor  relief.  It  is  only 
lately  that  the  State  has  taken  over  the  work  so 
long  carried  on  by  the  Church  alone.  The 
Church  built  almshouses  centuries  ago.  In 
1S91  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said :  "  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  Church  of  England  is  .without  the 
least  exaggeration  a  poor  man's  question.  It  is 
emphatically  a  poor  man's  question  !  and  if  ever 
by  our  own  folly  we  are  cursed  with  the  loss  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  thus  that  the 
greattdifficulty  will  make  itself  felt." 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  poor  possess 
is  the  hospitals.  The  Church  in  England 
started  and  built  herself  many  of  these  hospitals, 
and  to-day  gives  more  to  their  support  by  far 
than  any  other  body.  In  twenty-two  years  the 
Church  of  England  has  given  to  hospitals  more 
than  half  a  million  pounds,  which  is  more  than 
live  times  the  amount  of  all  the  other  Christian 
bodies  in  England  combined.  Then  look  at  the 
work  among  the  poor  that  the  Church  is  doing 
oy  its  homes  for  the  waifs  and  strays,  etc.,  etc. ; 
look  at  the  work— quiet,  unobtrusive  work — being 
carried  on  among  the  destitute  poor  in  the  slums 
of  our  great  cities  by  clergy  and  workers  who 
sacrifice  wealth  and  health  to  go  and  work  their 
Lives  out  among  conditions  unfit  for  human  life, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  better  the  lives  of  these 
people.  There  is  a  grand  and  magnificent  work 
for  Jesus  Christ  being  wrought  to-day  by  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  poor  in  our  large, 
overcrowded  cities,  and  it  is  indeed  a  sad  per- 
version of  the  truth  to  state  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  work  for  the  poor  as  well  as 
for  the  rich. 

IV.  What  the  Working  Man  owes  to  the  Church, 
Does  the  working  man  to-day  realize  that  he 
owes  to  the  Church  of  England,  among  other 
things,  these  four  important  blessings  which  he 
possesses  to-day,  and  which  he  takes  as  his  right, 
not  knowing  how  he  got  them. 

(a)  His  Sunday  Rest. 

"The  worker  has  had  his  weekly  day  of  rest 
won  for  him  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ."  It 
was  only  after  a  severe  light  that  the  Church 
won  this  right  for  all  workers;  but  for  this 
struggle  on  the  part  of  tJte  Church  Sunday  rest 
would  not  have  been  won  for  slaves  or  workers 
any  more  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jews. 

(b)  His  Wages. 

"If  Sunday  is  dear  to  the  worker,  probably 
even  dearer  to  most  workers  is  their  week's 
wage.  This  they  owe  quite  as  directly  to  Jesus 
Christ  working  in  the  conscience  of  men  through 
His  Church  as  they  owe  their  weekly  day  of 
rest." 

It  was  the  Church  of  England  which,  after  a 
long  and  gradual  progress  culminating  in  a 
magnificent  final  assault,  conquered  the  slave 
trade  and  abolished  slavery. 

Remember  a  slave  had  no  rights,  no  wages  ; 
and  thus  by  its  magnificent  work  in  getting  rid 
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of  the  slave  trade  the  Church  of  England  brought 
it  to  pass  that  a  working  man  is  no  longer  a 
slave,  but  is  one  with  his  Master  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  Christ,  and  receives  his  wages 
and  his  rights.  But  he  owes  this  first  of  all  to 
the  Church  of  England, 

(c)  His  Education. 

It  was  the  Church  of  England  which  began 
the  education  of  the  poor.  She  built  schools 
r,nd  carried  them  on  at  her  own  expense  for 
years  before  the  State  undertook  the  work.  By 
1826  half  a  million  children  were  being  educated 
by  the  Church  in  her  schools,  and  by  1839  over 
a  million.  Since  1811  the  Church  of  England 
has  spent  on  schools  at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a 
week ! 

(d)  His  Home. 

Except  under  the  Christian  Church  there  has 
never  been  such  a  thing  as  a  real  abiding  home. 
Divorce  was  so  common  and  marriage  looked 
upon  so  little  as  sacred  and  binding  that  home 
life  was  a  miserable  failure,  and  a  man  or  woman 
would  not  consider  their  dwelling  as  home, 
with  the  result  that  homes  were  broken  up  and 
unfaithfulness  was  the  rule.  It  was  the  Church 
which,  bringing  to  bear  upon  home  life  the  teach- 
ing of  her  Master,  gradually  made  home  life 
what  it  is  to-day. 

*  *  * 

So  the  working  man  to-day  must  not  forget 
wliat  the  Church  of  England  has  done  for  him 
o,nd  his,  and  must  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that 
Church  which  to-day  has  his  interests  so  much 
e/u  heart,  though,  alas!  he  labours  often  under 
Such  unnecessary  mistrust  of  her,  for  his  ma- 
terial happiness  is  wrapped  up  in  his  spiritual 
W3ll-being,  and  he  must  never  forget  this. 

Many  men  misunderstand  the  Church  of  Eng- 


land to-day,  and  so  over  80  per  cent,  of  ihe  men  of 
England  attend  no  place  of  worship.  Misunder- 
standing the  Church  of  England,  beholding  the 
division  and  wrangling  of  the  sects,  men  hold 
aloof,  the  irreligious  giving  up  religion  and  the 
religiously  inclined  a',  heart  attempting  to  found 
a  "labour  church"  which  is  fast  failing,  be- 
cause while  recognizing  the  brotherhood  of  man 
it  ignores  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  working  man  owes  r~uch  to  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  indeed  to-day  is  longing  for  his 
return  to  her  fold,  is  longing  to  help  him  and 
to  promote  his  spiritual  welfare  and  his  material 
happiness.  True  it  is  that  many  of  the  above 
privileges  are  undertaken  by  the  State,  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  started 
them  and  first  won  them  for  tJie  poor. 

When  men  realize  the  Church's  love  for  them 
they  will  flock  to  her  fold.  Aye,  and  let  the 
working  men  come  back  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Church  which  in  the  past  has  won  so  much  for 
them,  and  in  the  present  is  ever  contriving  and 
planning  in  congresses,  etc.,  itheir  material 
happiness  as  well  as  their  spiritual  salvation. 
Then  the  Church  will  arise  with  fuller  and  nobler 
life,  more  burning  fire  and  zeal  for  Christ  and 
His  righteousness  and  the  coming  of  His  King- 
dom upen  earth — a  greater  and  grander  Church 
than  meu  dream  of — for  so  vast  a  body  believ- 
ing in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  realizing 
His  love  and  power  and  working  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  must  achieve  far  more  than  a  body 
working  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  ignor- 
ing the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Only  let  us  see  to 
it  that  our  Church  while  recognizing  the  Father- 
hood of  God  may  never  seem  by  its  very  divisions 
and  wranglings  almost  to  forget  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 


The  President  of  the  Church  Congress, 

3  Character  Sketch  by  Mrs.  TOOLEY. 


HE  Archbishop  of  York  is  the 
^§  g     3H§  apostle  of  a  manly  religion. 

!  He  appreciates  the  dread 

which  the  average  Briton 
has  of  being  regarded  as 
a  milksop.  Many  of  his 
old  coster  friends  in  East 
London,  among  whom  he 
laboured  when  Bishop  of 
Stepney,  would,  In  their 
unregenerate  days,  rather 
have  been  11  took  up "  for 
giving  a  mat e  a  black  eye, 
than  patted  on  I  he  back  for 
going  to  church  with  the  "  Missis."  Dr.  Lang  Bel 
himself  to  win  woi  tng  men  to  the  service  of  i  he 
church  by  meeting  (heir  difficulties  in  the  fair- 
minded,  breezy,  common  sense  way  which  John 
Dull  love  s.  He  advocated  simple  services  oi  an 
informal  type,  which  the  uon  church-going  work 
ing  man  could  att  end  without  Feeling  unoomfori 
able.   "Men  are  Intensely  shy,"  he  said  on  one 


occasion,  "if  in  a  public  place  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  next.  A  good  man  said  to  me.  after 
his  first  church  service :  '  I  never  knew  where  t  hey 

were  or  what  they  were  doing  :  it  w  as  down  one 

minute  and  up  the  next,  and  such  a  turning  of 
books  as  never  was.  I  felt  hot  all  over  to  be 
such  a  fool  like  in  a  public  place.'  " 

"  Keep  the  parson  yoked  to  the  man."  is  the 
Archbishop's  advice  to  the  younger  clergy,  and 
the  success  With  which  he  has  himself  carried 

out  that  maxim  accounts  for  the  remarkable  In- 
fluence which  he  exercises  over  men  of  all  classes, 
whether  they  are  humble  sons  of  toil  in  Kast 
London  and  in  the  ;  real  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  north.  University  graduates,  or  young 
men  of  the  aristocracy.  When  Vicar  of  St. 
Ma  y's,  Oxford.  Dr.  l^ang,  it  was  said,  bid  done 
more,  probably,  than  any  other  man  to  per- 
suade young  men  of  the  fashionable  world  to 
think  seriously  and  take  Holy  Orders.  An  I 
t  hose  wonderful  seven  years  in  which  ho  laboured 
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for  the  untiring  energy  and  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  developed  and  organized  the 
Church  of  England  Men's  Society. 

The  movement  was  definitely  religious  in 
character  and  elastic  in  its  methods.  Dr.  Lang 
has  always  laid  great  stress  on  leaving  branches 
free  to  organize  the  special  services  and  classes 
suited  to  the  members  of  particular  localities.  A 
social  entertainment  which  would  afford  pleasure 
to  a  rural  gathering  in  a  Devonshire  village 
would  t  all  flat  in  the  Mile  End  Road.  The  toilers 
in  East  London  in  the  vicinity  of  streets  full  of 
interest  and  excitement  and  with  flashy  halls  of 
entertainment  to  lure  them  on  every  side,  are 
only  to  be  attracted  by  meetings  with  dramatic 
interest  to  arouse  their 
attention.  The  man 
born  and  bred  in  a  vill- 
age is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  church  and  the 
parson,  but  toilers  in 
populous  cities,  though 
the  church  spires  rise 
on  every  hand,  often 
know  no  more  about 
the  life  and  worship 
within  than  they  do  of 
court  ceremonial  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

To  such  Dr.  Lang  can 
preach  with  the  same 
acceptance  as  to  the 
greatest  in  the  land.  In 
giving  advice  to  men 
preparing  for  the  minis- 
try he  once  said,  "  There 
is  no  surer  or  harder 
test  of  intellectual  grt  sp 
upon  any  subject  than 
the  ability  to  preach  a 
simple  sermon  about  it 
to  plain  folk."  He  tells 
the  story  of  an  old 
woman  in  Yorkshire, 
who  after  listening  to 
an  eloquent  preacher  in 
her  parish  said  :  "  Nay, 
it  were  fine,  but  it  were 
all  to  be  consumed  on 
t'  premises ;  there  were 
awaa." 

'  In  his  visitations  of  the  parishes  of  the  great 
northern  diocese,  nothing  pleases  the  Archbishop 
more  than  to  find  work  among  men  flourish- 
ing. His  Grace  understands  the  shrewd  York- 
shireman  perfectly,  for  he  began  his  minis- 
try in  the  church  as  a  hard-working  curate  in 
the  great  parish  of  Leeds,  under  Dr.  Talbot.  For 
three  years  he  visited  daily  in  the  working-class 
homes  and  in  the  slums  of  that  great  centre  of 
injcmstry.  There  he  made  his  mark  and  origin- 
ated ideas  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  parish 
work.  He  conducted  services  in  lodging-houses, 
and  talked  to  the  men  as  they  cooked  their  food 
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in  the  common  living-room.  He  also  started  a 
club  for  lodging-house  men,  a  lodging-house  for 
boys,  and  instituted  a  Sunday  afternoon  class, 
which  drew  some  120  young  men  to  his  side 
week  by  week.  In  this  way  he  gained  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  men  which  bore  remarkable 
fruit  when  he  became  Vicar  of  Portsea,  with 
40,000  people  under  his  charge,  and  eight  assis- 
tant clergy  and  six  churches.  His  class  for 
men  on  Sunday  afternoons  had  some  500  mem- 
bers. 

The  influence  of  the  future  Archbishop  over 
men  of  the  worst  type  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  story'.  He  occasionally  ministered 
in  the  County  Gaol,  and  after  one  of  his  visits 
a  prisoner  asked : 

"Who  is  that  par- 
son chap  wot  looks 
like  Napoleon,  and 
smiles  when  he  talks  at 
yer?" 

"Thai's  the  chap- 
lain," was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  I  tell  ee  wot," 
said  the  man,  "if  every 
chaplain  in  every  prison 
was  like  'im,  I'd  smash 
winders  pretty  often  to 
git  at  'im  and  shake  'is 
and." 

While  Vicar  of  Port- 
sea,  the  Archbishop  was 
appointed  one  of  the 
Royal  Chaplains,  and 
the  story  goes  that 
after  he  had  been  con- 
versing with  Queen 
Victoria  regarding  the 
number  of  curates  who 
worked  under  him,  Her 
Majesty  said,  "Take 
my  advice,  Mr.  Lang, 
dismiss  one  of  your 
curates  and  get  a  good 
wife." 

"But,  your  Majesty," 
replied  the  Vicar,  "I 
should  not  be  able  to 
dismiss  a  wife  ! " 
The  Archbishop  has  devoted  himself  so  speci- 
ally to  work  amongst  men,  that  some  church- 
women  wondered  if  he  took  the  same  interest  in 
women's  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Lang 
was  so  appreciative  of  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  the  Mothers'  Union,  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  and  the  Church  of  England  Women's 
Help  Society,  and  other  organizations  for 
women,  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  importance 
of  trying  to  bring  men's  organizations  up  to  the 
same  standard  of  efficiency.  Possibly  in  the 
future  the  women's  societies  may  be  federated 
into  a  sister  organization  on  similar  lines  to  the 
C.E.M.S.,  and  the  Archbishop  will  give  it  hii 
blessing. 


[Uussell  6i  Sons. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


HELEN  dear  !  " 
Helen  started,  rising  from  the  wide 
window-ledge  where  she  had  been  seated,  trying 
to  catch  the  last  of  the  daylight  as  she  bent 
over  her  sewing.  It  was  the  end  of  October,  and 
evenings  were  chilly  enough  to  warrant  a  fire 
without  the  reproach  of  extravagance. 

Dr.  Raynos  had  come  in  and  was  warming  his 
hands  over  the  cheerful  blaze. 

"  Why,  dad,  how  early  you  are  home,  and, 
aren't  you  feeling  well,  you — you  look  so  pale  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  my  dear.  Now  don't  get 
alarmed,  it  is  only  a  touch  of  the  old  pain  again." 

Helen  qulclly  drew  forward  the  easy-chair 
and  pressed  her  father  back  into  it. 

"Sit  quiet,  dad.  Is  there  anything  I  can  get 
or  " 

She  was  leaving  the  room,  but  Dr.  Rayncs 
called  her  back. 

"  No,  don't  send  for  Hewson.  It  is  no  use. 
Come  back  here,  Helen,  I  want  a  little  chat  with 
you." 

Helen  came  back  ;  her  face  was  very  pale  b  at 
she  kept  her  emotion  bravely  under  control. 

"  Good  child,"  said  her  father,  patting  her 
shoulder,  "  you  are  so  brave,  dear,  that  I  feel 
now  it  would  have  been  better  to  tell  you  before, 
much  better." 

"  Tell  mo— what  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  known  has  been  threa!  ming 
these  last  two  months.  Lethbury  told  me  in 
September.  My  appendix  has  been  troubling 
me,  but  I  put  off  the  operation  then,  till  next 
time,  and  " 

"  Appendicitis  !  And  was  that  what  was  the 
matter  with  you,  dad  ?    You  never  told  me." 

"  There  was  no  need  to  worry  you,  child.  The 
cares  of  the  world  would  come  soon  enough. 
And  I  had  been  hoping  it  would  not  return— the 
pain,  I  mean." 

"  But  it  has.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  see  by 
your  face.  Dad,  if  you  won't  have  Mr.  Hewson, 
do  at  least  go  to  bed  at  once  and  let  me  wire  lo 
Dr.  Lethbury." 

"  To  Lethbury  ?  Yes,  he  would  come,  and 
he  might  possibly  operate,  for  old  friendship's 
sake.    It  is  worth  the  risk." 

"  An  operation  !  Oh,  dad,  you  won't  have  to 
have  one  ?  " 

"  Hush,  dear.  Don't  get  frightened.  Wail 
till  Lothbury  comes.  Yes,  you  may  send  for 
him." 

"  And  you  will  go  to  bed  ?  I  shall  come  up 
directly  and  put  some  hot  fomentations  on. 
Perhaps — perhaps  the  pain  will  soon  be  better." 

"  Yes,  darling,  perhaps." 

Ho  kissed  her  fondly,  and  went  slowly  up  to 

his  room,  leaving  Helen  to  scribble  the  wire  off. 


An  Operation. 

tears  blurring  her  eyes  so  that  she  could  hardly 
write. 

Who  does  not  know  the  confusion  caused  by 
sudden  serious  illness  ?  Of  course  it  "  hap- 
pened "  that  Alice  was  out,  and  there  was  not 
a  drop  of  boiling  water  in  the  house. 

Helen  left  Sarah,  the  cook,  to  rectify  the  latter 
deficiency  whilst  she  ran  bare-headed  down  the 
hiil  to  the  post  office. 

Coming  back  she  was  met  by  Tom  Chalgrove, 
beaming  with  health  and  self-importance.  Tom 
had  made  such  free  use  of  Helen's  promise  of 
friendship  that  not  a  villager  but  would  nod  their 
heads  wisely  over  the  bit  of  gossip  that  "  the 
young  folk  "  meant  making  a  match  of  it. 

Perhaps  Helen  herself  was  the  only  person  who 
had  not  heard  it,  which  accounted  for  her  frank 
spontaneity  in  responding  to  Tom's  eager  homage 
and  gratitude. 

As  for  Keith  Braeford  he  had  been  so  busy  of 
late  that  he  had  had  little  time  for  calling  in  at  the 
doctor's  house.  And  Helen  had  bitten  her  lip 
hard  more  than  once  to  keep  back  the  tears  of 
disappointment  as  she  watched  him  ride  by  down 
the  hill  towards  his  lodgings  with  never  a  glance 
for  her  as  she  stood  leaning  against  the  low 
garden  wall. 

Of  course  she  knew  it  was  very  foolish.  Had 
not  Keith  already  given  her  so  much  of  his  time 
over  the  business  of  he*-  search  for  Robert  Chal- 
grove's  wife  and  child  ?  Naturally  he  must 
"  make  up  "  for  the  time  lost,  and  all  the  "  busi- 
ness "  could  be,  and  was,  discussed  with  Tom 
himself. 

And  Tom's  "  business  "  had  progressed  wonder- 
fully well,  so  that  now  he  and  his  a  unt  were  safely 
established  in  the  old  Manor. 

The  fact  that  he  was  in  sonve  sort  of  sense 
"  Squire  "  of  Barncombc  had  added  tremendously 
to  Tom's  self-importance,  yet  so  naive  was  his 
boastfulness,    so   interspersed    with  genuine 

humility  and  generous  good-nature  thai  he  had 
won  his  way  to  favour  with  neighbours  rich  and 
poor.  Yet  it  was  always  to  Helen  that  he  came 
for  advice  or  sympathy,  Helen  whom  besought 
out  in  his  difficulties  and  doubts. 

Ho  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  distress  in  her 
face  at  first  as  he  stopped  her  on  the  hill. 

"  I'm  so  glad  I  saw  you.  Miss  Helen."  he  cried, 
holding  out  his  hand  he  never  nuYscd  shaking 
hands  if  he  could  help  it.  "  1  wanted  to  tell  you 
about  our  party.  It  was  Aunt  Harb'ra's  idea, 
an'  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  a  bit  ratty  when 
I  found  she'd  boon  sending  out  the  invitations 
without  s'  much  as  askin*  mo.  All  the  county, 
if  you  please,  the  people  who  wouldn't  h;\\ so 
much  as  put  their  noses  inside  my  shop  at  i>nn- 
derleigh  !      1  A  nice  flouting  you'll  get,'  1  told 
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the  old  lady.  1  And  me  to  have  the  blame  of 
it  for  a  chap  who's  too  bi<*  for  his  boots.'  But 
not  a  bit  of  it.  They're  all  pleased  to  come,  one 
and  all,  if  you'll  believe  it,  Miss  Helen.  There's 
an  admiral  an'  a  general,  an'  two  baronets,  an' 
Lord  knows  who  else  beside.    You'll  come  early 


to-morrow,  won  t  you 


just   give  Aunt 


Barb'ra  a  tip  or  two  how  to  do  things.  She 
thinks  she  knows,  but  she  don't,  and  she'll  listen 
to  you,  because  you  put  it  so  nicely.  You'll 
come,  Miss  Helen  ?  " 

They  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  doctor's 
house,  and  it  was  here  only  that  Helen  paused. 

"  I  can't,  Tom,"  she  replied.  "  I  can't.  My 
— my  father  is  very  ill  indeed." 

Ah  !  he  saw  fast  enough  now.  Saw  the  pretty 
face  a-quiver  and  the  brave  effort  after  control, 
read  the  fear  in  the  grey  eyes  of  which  he  had 
begun  to  dream  so  often  of  late,  and,  man-like, 
longed  to  shield  her  against  this  threatening 
trouble. 

"  The  doctor  ill  ?  "  he  gasped, 
can't   be.     I   saw   him  myself 
drivin'  over  the  moor  not  an 
hour  or  two  back.     It — 
it   can't    be  anythin' 
very  serious 

' '  It  is — very  seri 
ous.    I  can't  stop 
now,  Mr.  Char- 
grove. 


Why,  he 


"Trying  to  c-\tch  the  last  of  the 

daylight  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing." — Page  223. 


must  go  in  and  see  how  he  is.  He — is  in  great 
pain — it  is  appendicitis.  We  —  we  have  just 
wired  to  Dr.  Lethbury." 

So  helpless  she  looked,  standing  there  bare- 
headed, drooping  a  little  as  though  under  some 
weight,  the  shadow  of  a  great  despair  in  her 
eyes.  Even  as  he  watched,  Tom  saw  those 
eyes  slowly  fill  with  tears. 

And  she  had  called  him  "  Mr.  Chalgrove,"  when 
it  had  always  been  "  Tom  "  of  late. 

Poor  Miss  Helen  ! 

Love  which  had  lain  dormant  through  the 
weeks  leapt  into  clear  self-knowledge  at  that 
moment  in  the  man's  heart.  He  knew  that  in 
all  the  world  nothing  "counted"  for  him  but 
Miss  Helen,  and  her  happiness. 

Half  trembling  at  his  own  boldness,  yet  by 
some  irresistible  impulse  he  covered  the  little 
hand  which  rested  on  the  top  of  the  gate  with 
his  own  strong  fingers. 

"  You  know  me,"  he  muttered  thickly,  "  know 
me  just  as  I  am  an'  for  what  I  am,  an'  I  believe 
you  must  know  too  that  anything  I  ecu  do 
for  you — anything  in  the  wide  world  I 
can  serve  you  in,  I'd  be  only  too 
proud  an'  honoured  to  do.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Miss  Helen, 
though — though  I  daren't  say 
more  now." 

Did  she  indeed  know  ? 
Then  why  did  she  gaze  with 
such  startled  eyes  after  his 
retreating  figure  as  he  fled 
precipitately  after  that  im- 
pulsive  speech.     Was  it 
po^ible,  she  asked  herself 
in  amaze,  that  Tom  Chal 
grove  meant  what  he  hao 
said  ?  meant  much  more  too 
as  one  glance  at  his  face  had 
told  her. 
Tom's  face  was  too  ready  an 
index  to  its  owner's  thoughts, 
and  a  pair  of  honest  blue  eyes 
had  told  their  tale  as  plainly  and 
straightforwardly  as  it  is  possible  for 
eyes  to  do, 

Helen  could  not  remain  in  doubt  of  what 
F  they  had  said,  yet  she  shuddered  a  little  as 
she  opened  the  gate  and  hurried  towards 
the  house.  She  had  never  dreamt  of  Tom 
Chalgrove  falling  in  love  with  her,  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  done  so  surprised  and 
shocked  her. 

Tom,  the  erstwhile  little  grocer  of  Sunder  - 
leigh ;  Tom  Chalgrove,  the  son  of  a  convict 
— no,  no,  that  was  not  fair  ;  Tom,  the  son 
of  a  hero — that  was  more  true ;  and  yet,  what 
matter  since  it  was  of  Keith  Braeford  alone  that 
she"  thought,  whilst  her  cheeks  burned  as  she 
ran  up  the  stairs  to  her  father's  room.  Could 
that  have  possibly  been  the  reason  why  Keith 
came  so  seldom  now — to  see  her  and  her 
father  ?  She  could  not  help  the  question  rising 
in  her  mind  over  and  over  again. 
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"She  watched  him 
ride  by  down  the 
hill,  with    never  a 
glance  for  her." 

—Page  223. 


CHATTER 
VIII.  Tom 
ChatgroVe 
Intervenes. 

"It  is  very 
diffic  ult  to 
know  what  to 
advise,"  said 
Dr.  Lethbury 
gravely,  "under 
existing  cir- 
cumstances. I 
cannot  tell  you, 
my  dear  child, 
how  I  sympa- 
thize with  you 
in  what  is  a  real 
grief  to  my- 
self." 

Helen  raised 
a  tear-stained 
face  to  meet  the 
pitying  gaze  of 
her  father's  old 
friend. 

"  Is  there  no 
hope  that  he 
will  get  better 
without  an 
operation  ?  " 
she  asked  faint- 
ly. ' '  None  at 
all?" 

"  I  fear  not.  This  is  a  much  more  severe 
attack  than  the  last.  Then  I  advised  him  to 
risk  the  journey  to  town,  now  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. If  he  is  operated  on  he  must  be 
operated  on  here  with  the  least  delay  possible 
and  by  the  best  surgeon  we  can  get  to  come  down 
from  town." 

"  Could  you  not  perform  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  dare  not.  There  are  complications  in 
your  father's  case  which  necessitate  far  greater 
knowledge  and  skill  than  I  possess.  It  is  not 
that  I  would  not  do  anything  in  my  power  for 
my  friend,  but  I  dare  not.  He  must  have  the 
best  surgeon,  and  the  best  anspthetist  if  the 
operation  is  to  be  successful." 

"  And  you  have  told  dtid  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  that  is  the  hardest  part.  He  can- 
not afford  to  buy  his  life  at  the  price.  Literally, 
he  cannot  possibly  pay  the  fees  however  much 
they  might  be  reduced.  He  tells  me  thai  his 
financial  posit  ion  has  been  a  terrible  anxiety  to 
him  lately.  People  who  would  mock  I  ho  very 
notion  of  dishonesty  arc  strangely  lax  in  lra\  ing 
their  doctor's  bills  unpaid,  and  there  have  been 
some  bad  debts.  It  is  the  thoughl  of  wha<  v 
would  do,  if  you  were  left,  which  oaus<  imp  ois 
greatest  suffering  now." 

Helen  w  as  weeping  pit  i fully. 

11  Dad  !  dad  !  Oh  !  \  hat  shall  I  do.  ( 'an'1 
you  persuade  him?    Surely  we  could  borrow 


the  money.  I 
would  do  any- 
thing,  any- 
thing so  that 
he  might  have 
the  operation." 

Dr.  Leth- 
bury shook  his 
head.  He  him- 
s  e 1 f    was  a 

married  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children  de- 
pendent on  him ;  to  offer  a  loan  of  money  was 
sheer  impossibility  with  him. 

"  He  would  not  consent,"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  tried  all  persuasions." 

"  And — how  long  " 

"Hush,  child.  We  must  still  hope  for  the 
best.  Ways  and  means  often  come  in  most  un- 
expected fashion.  God  grant  such  may  offer 
soon.  Nov/  i  am  just  going  up  to  sit  with  him 
for  an  hour  o?  so,  and  I  want  you  to  go  out.  A 
walk  will  do  you  good,  and  help  you  too  to  be 
the  lassie  it  will  do  your  father  good  to  see  on 
your  return." 

The  kindly  doctor  hurried  away.  Just  then 
he  felt  it  impossible  to  put  more  brutally  to  the 
distracted  girl  what  the  immediate  consequences 
of  a  delayed  Operation  would  be. 

For  once  Helen  did  not  follow  his  advice. 

It  was  so  OOld  OUtside,  and  the  twilight  would 
soon  gather,  besidrS— besides  she  couhi  not  go 
out  feeling  as  she  did. 

A  black  world  in  Iced  to  poor  Helen  Kaynes  as 
she  QrOUOhed  over  th  mv.  conning  over  anil  over 
again  those  brief  >  Muences  of  Dr.  Lethbury  s. 

The  host  surge  mi.  the  best  an;vthetist.  with 
all  the  attendant  expenses  of  a  costly  operation 
and  illness.  Never  had  the  lack  of  money  ap 
peared  so  stupendous  a  thing  to  her  before.  To 
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think  that  her  father — her  dear  father — must  die 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  save  his  life. 

Oh,  the  horror,  the  horror  of  it. 

Sick  with  dread,  she  sat,  moaning  in  her  trouble, 
scarcely  conscious  that  Alice  had  opened  the 
door  and  announced  a  visitor. 

"  Mr.  Chalgrove,  miss." 

The  door  closed. 
•  Why,  .Miss  Helen  !  " 

He  had  been  to  inquire,  but  had  not  seen  her 
since  he  had  met  her  returning  from  the  post 
office.  The  tragedy  of  her  face  appalled  him, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  beside  her,  forgetful 
of  everything  but  that  the  woman  he  loved  with 
a  '1  the  vigour  of  his  young  manhood  was  in  trouble. 

And  she  ? 

Had  it  been  an  answrer  to  her  sobbing,  wordless 
prayer  that  this  man  had  come  just  then  ? 

Strangely  enough  it  was  the  thought  of  her 
father  which  alone  obsessed  her  as  she  sat  listen- 
ing to  a  tale  from  which  she  would  have  turned 
resolutely  away  a  week  ago. 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?  "  Tom  Chalgrove  was 
pleading,  as  he  held  her  two  hands  in  his.  "  Can't 
i  do  anything  ?  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  in  trouble, 
Miss  Helen,  it's  more  than  I  can  stand,  loving 
you  as  I  do.  Yes,  I  can't  help  it,  and  you  know- 
it  now.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  What's 
the  use  of  my  money  to  me  if  I  ain't  got  you  ? 
It's  just  nothing.  These  last  few  days  I've  seen 
that  as  plain  as  can  be.  It's  the  one  thought, 
wakin'  and  sleepin'.  When  shall  I  see  her  again  ? 
No,  I  didn't  mean  to  say — I  know  I'm  not  fit  to 
be  your  husband.  But  I  love  you — love  you  as 
no  gentleman  born  could  do  better,  an'  there's 
nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  prove  it  if  you'd  only 
try  me.  Nothing  in  the  world,  for  the  lass  I 
love." 

And  every  word  came  from  the  heart  of  an 
honest  man,  stamped  with  a  sincerity  and  devo- 
tion which  would  have  stirred  any  woman's 
heart  even  though  it  could  never  beat  with  an 
echo  of  that  passion  which  vibrated  in  every 
syllable. 

Helen  sat  very  still.  This  was  the  answer 
then.  Had  she  not  said  she  would  do  anything 
— anything  to  save  her  father's  life,  and  here  was 
the  opportunity  ? 

Jf  only  she  would  say  "  yes  "  to  that  appeal 
she  knew  that  Tom  Chalgrove's  wealth  would  be 
at  her  command.  And,  sordid  as  it  sounded, 
she  felt  that  she  must  do  anything  just  now  for 
money.  Yet  her  heart  smote  her  in  vague 
misgiving  as  another  face  flashed  across  her 
memory.  The  strong,  handsome  face  of  Keith 
Braeford.  But  where  was  Keith  to-day  ?  Only 
yesterday  he  had  told  her  he  had  gone  to  town 
on  urgent  business  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  had 
not  even  come  to  say  good-bye. 

Ah,  that  summer's  dream  had  been  an  illusion, 
she  was  nothing  to  Keith — nothing.  But  her 
father's  life,  his  happiness,  his  peace  of  mind  all 
depended  on  her  saying  "  yes  "  to  the  man 
beside  her. 

A  crucial  moment,  a  moment  when  a  young 


girl's  hesitation  meant  the  making  or  marring 
of  three  lives,  and  all  the  time  she  thought  of  a 
sick  man,  tossing  to  and  fro  on  a  bed  of  pain. 

She  could  not  endure  that  thought.  Could 
not  bear  to  know  that  she  now  had  the  power  to 
alleviate  those  sufferings  and  yet  held  back. 

Very  slowly  she  turned  her  head  to  meet  the 
eager  gaze  of  Tom  Chalgrove's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  will  marry  you,"  she  whispered  beneath 
her  breath. 

"  You'll  marry  me  ?  " 

The  loud  echo  of  the  words  she  had  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  startled  the  poor  girl  in  a  sudden 
horror. 

"  No,  no,"  she  almost  cried,  and  seemed  to 
hear  the  moan  of  pain  from  the  room  overhead. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  more  steadily,  "  I— I  will 
marry  you." 

"  You  " 

She  had  dreaded  that  his  arms  would  be  round 
her,  shrank  from  the  thought  of  what  his  kisses 
would  be.  But  if  birth  had  denied  Tom  Chal- 
grove the  status  of  a  gentleman,  Nature  had  been 
more  kindly. 

True  he  had  raised  each  little  hand  to  his  lips, 
kissing  them  again  and  again,  but  it  was  more 
the  homage  of  a  subject  to  his  queen  than  a  lover 
to  his  lady. 

"  You  mean  it — Helen  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
gasp,  and  the  sound  of  her  name  without  the 
usual  prefix  jarred  on  her  overstrung  nerves. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  feverishly,  "  I  mean  it.  I 
will  marry  you.  And — and  you  can  help  mo 
Tom.    I  want  you  to." 

His  face  was  aglow. 

"  That's  good,"  he  declared.  "  As  long  as  I 
can  do  something,  that's  it.  To  see  you  sittin' 
cryin'  there  in  the  dark,  it  seemed  to  nearly 
break  my  heart,  but  now  " 

He  held  her  hands  with  the  clasp  of  proud 
possession.  "  You  don't  know  how  I  feel,"  he 
said.  "  But  it's  too  much.  I  can't — can't  guess 
now  how  I  dared  to  ask  you.    And  yet  " 

She  smiled  wanly  at  his  humility. 

"  You  did,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I  have  accepted 
you.  But  oh,  Tom,  dad  is  so  ill.  Dr.  Lethbury 
has  just  been  telling  me  he — he  must  have  an 
operation,  and  the  best  surgeon  " 

How  quick  her  listener  was  to  understand. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  since  love  forestalled 
the  demand. 

"  I'll  go  up  to  London  myself,"  he  said,  with  a 
return  of  some  of  his  self-importance,  "  and 
bring  'em  all  down,  doctors,  nurses  an'  every- 
thing. You  trust  me  to  see  they're  the  best. 
And  there  shan't  be  any  time  lost.  You  dry 
your  eyes,  clear,  an'  don't  fuss.  We'll  have  your 
father  as  right  as  a  trivet  before  you  know  where 
you  are.  An'  when  he's  about  again,  why,  then 
we'll  be  thinking  of  fixing  up  the  wedding  day 
an'  everything  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

How  her  pulses  leapt  at  his  words,  those  first 
words  which  inspired  her  with  hope.  She  had 
hardly  heeded  the  last  part  of  his  sentence  so 
engrossed  was  she  with  those  other  thoughts. 
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"  You'll  catch  the  6.4  train,"  she  gasped. 
"  There's  plenty  of  time,  and  I'll  run  up  and  ask 
Dr.  Lethbury  first  to  come  down  and  speak  to 
you.  Perhaps  ho  would  suggest  who  he  thinks 
best." 

"  We'll  have  two  of  them  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,"  declared  Tom,  and  his  laugh  was  one  of 
pure  joy  as  he  saw  how  the  light  had  crept  into 
her  eyes.  And  then,  because  he  was  so  confident 
in  his  happiness,  he  slipped  his  arm  round  her 
waist  and  kissed  her  with  lover-like  tenderness. 

Involuntarily  Helen  drew  back,  startled. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  gasped,  and  fled  on  her  mission 
with  cheeks  aflame  and  a  curious  shuddering 
running  through  her  frame.  Tom  stared  after 
her  a  trifle  dismayed. 

"  Bless  her,  she's  so  worried  over  her  father," 
lie  muttered  to  himself  ;  "  but  that'll  soon  be  all 
rig  it,  that  will,"  and  he  fell  to  dreaming  of  the 
time  when  he  should  bring  a  mistress  home  to  the 
old  Manor  House. 

"  If  I  ain't  just  the  luckiest  fellow  that  ever 
lived,"  he  soliloquized  ;  "  the  very  luckiest.  And 
none  of  it  wouldn't  have  been  worth  a  jot  with- 
out her.    God  bless  her." 

Upstairs  Helen  was  sitting  in  a  darkened 
room  beside  her  father's  bed.      Dr.  Lethbury 


'"Can  I  help  you?'    Tom  Chalg;rovo  was 

pleading.    'Can't  I  do  anything?'" — Pujt  ttQ, 


had  gone  downstairs  to  give  Tom  his  instructions. 

"  Is  the  pain  any  butter,  dad  darling  ?  "  she 
whispered,  constrained  to  say  something  yet 
scarcely  knowing  what  it  was  in  the  turmoil  of 
her  thoughts. 

"  It  soon  will  be  now,  dear,"  came  the  swift 
answer,  whilst  a  smile  broke  over  the  poor,  pain- 
twisted  face  of  the  sufferer.  "  And  to  think 
that  the  answer  to  my  prayer  should  come  so 
wonderfully.    God  bless  you  both,  child." 

She  had  told  her  news  briefly,  and  already  felt 
repaid  for  that  half -realized  sacrifice  even  though 
her  cheek  still  burned  where  Tom's  hps  had 
touched  it. 

"  He  is  going  straight  up  to  town,"  Helen 
replied.  "  And  when  you  have  had  the  opera- 
tion you  will  soon  be  better,  dad." 

"  If  it  be  God's  will,  dear." 

Her  heart  leapt  in  sudden  rebellion. 

"  But  of  course  it  must  be  His  will,''  she  cried. 
"  My — my— I  mean  Tom's  offer  coming  just  as 
it  did  proves  it.    You  will  soon  be  well,  dad." 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"  And  already  the  worst  pain  of  all  has  gone,'* 
he  replied.  "  I  have  no  more  anxiety  about  you, 
Helen.    Tom  Chalgrove  is  a  fine  young  fellow. 

and  if  you  love  him  " 

Helen  rose  hastily. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  ought 
to  be  talking,  dad,"  she  broke 
in.  "  Dr.  Lethbury  said  you 
were  to  be  quiet.  What  a  bad 
nurse  I  am !  There,  I  won't 
talk  another  word,  but  I  shall  sit 
by  your  side  and  you  must  rest 
— there  is  nothing  to  worry  you 
now.  I  am  going  to  marry  Tom 
Chalgrove,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world. 

And  Dr.  Baynes.  weak  and 
suffering  as  lie  was. 
must  needs  console  him- 
self with  the  reflection 
that  all  was  as  it  should 
be. 

Helen  sat  patiently 
by  her  father  s  side. 
He  had  fallen  into  a 
light  dose,  the  first  for 
many  hours.  How  good 
that  was.  the  girl  to'd 
herself,  and  kept  her 
I  h  o  u  g  h  t  s  resolutely 
(ixod  on  that  and  the 
knowledge  that  no  mo- 
ment was  being  lost  now 
to  bring  the  best  means 
of  saving  the  life  so 
dear  to  her. 

Ami  how  very,  very 
kind  Tom  had  been. 
It  was  indeed  true  that 
he  was,  as  she  said  to  her 
father,  "  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world." 


But  what  of  Keith  Braeford  ?  What  would  he 
say  when  he  heard  of  her  engagement  ?  She 
clenched  her  hands  tightly  as  she  thought  of 
listening  to  his  quiet  congratulations.  Oh,  if 
only  he  would  spare  her  that.  She  could  not 
bear  to  hear  him  say  those  words,  and  know  that 
it  was  true  that  her  engagement  to  another  man 
meant;  nothing  to  him. 

Tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks  as  she  sat 
there  in  the  darkness  ueside  her  sick  father. 

She  ought  to  be  feeling  so  much  happier,  to  be 
thanking  Heaven  for  the  wonderful  answer  to 
her  prayer,  and  instead — ungrateful  little  wretch 
that  she  was — she  sat  crying  because — because 
of  what  she  dared  not  name  even  to  herself. 

The  next  morning  the  doctors  came.  Tom 
had  fulfilled  his  promise,  two  of  the  finest 
surge  o  n  s 
of  the 
day  had 
come, 
and  with 
them  an 
eminent 
ansethet- 
ist  and 
tr  a  i  n  e  d 
nurses. 

Helen 
experi- 
enced 
that 
vague 
feeling  of 
resent- 
ment 
which 
comes  i 
m  any 
when 
their 
place  is 
usurped 

by  professional  strangers  at  the  sick  bed  of 
those  they  love,  and  she  was  left  to  wander 
forlornly  about  the  house,  or  run  eager -footed 
on  any  little  errands  which  were  vouchsafed  to 
her  by  those  "  in  command  "  upstairs. 

And  oh  !  the  breathless  suspense  when  the 
operation  began,  a  suspense  the  more  unendur- 
able for  the  silence  and  hush  which  had  followed 
the  former  quiet  bustle  of  preparation. 

Helen  could  not  endure  it  after  a  time,  even 
prayer  had  deteriorated  into  a  reiterated  repeti- 
tion of  the  cry,  "  Oh,  God,  spare  him,  spare  him 
to  me." 

White-cheeked,  anxious-eyed  and  unnerved  she 
had.  crept  out  into  the  sunlight  of  a  November 
day.  She  did  not  feel  the  cold  chill  of  the  wind  ; 
her  hands  were  burning,  her  heart  throbbed  in  dull, 
sickening  beats.  "  Oh,  God,  save  him,  spare  him." 


"The  London  doctors  had 
come  down  in  Tom  Chalgrove's  motor. 


A  sob  rose  in  her  throat  as  she  stood  still,  the 
breeze  blowing  her  hair  about  her  uncovered  head. 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  drive,  she  heard 
the  quick  footsteps  in  a  detached  kind  of  fashion, 
and  vaguely  supposed  it  must  be  Tom.  Well, 
it  was  only  natural  he  should  come,  for  his 
thanks,  though  before  she  had  been  grateful  for 
his  consideration  in  having  gone  away  after 
motoring  the  doctors  and  nurses  from  Warkleigh. 

What  should  she  say,  she  wondered,  and  what 
would  she  do  if  he  wished  to  kiss  her  again  ? 

Round  the  corner  of  the  path  came  a  figure — 
but  it  was  not  that  of  Tom  Chalgrove. 

"  Helen." 

She  looked  in  a  dazed  fashion  into  Keith 
Braeford's  pale  face.    He  had  never  called  her 
"  Helen  "  before,  but  the  word  did  not  jar  as  it 
had  yesterday  when  Tom 
used  it. 

"  Have  you  heard  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  I  thought 
you  were  away — in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Mrs.  Barclay  wrote 
yesterday  and  told  me," 
he  replied.  "  I  came  down 
at  once.  My  poor  Helen." 

She  drew 
back  a  pace 
looking  at 
him  wide- 
eyed. 

"  O  h, 
but  you 
have  not 
heard," 
she  cried 
piteously. 
"Po  not 
speak  till 
you  have, 
I  —  I 
thought 

— I  hoped  you  might  see  him  first — that  he 
would  tell  you." 

"  He  would  tell  me!" 

Braeford  had  come  to  a  sudden  halt,  the  words 
which  had  been  on  his  lips  to  say  suddenly 
checked  by  the  expression  on  her  face. 

"  Tell  me — about  your  father  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  heard  on  my  way  from  the  station  that  the 
London  doctors  had  come  down  to  consult  and 
that  they  came  over  in  Tom  Chalgrove's 
motor.  Was  it  he  you  thought  I  might  have 
seen  ?  " 

Helen  braced  herself  resolutely  to  the  speech 
which  already  she  guessed  was  to  bring  pain  to 
the  listener. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  thought  he — Tom — 
might  have  told  you — told  you  of  our  engage- 
ment." 


{To  be  continued.) 


Our  November  Number  will  contain  a  paper  on  "The  Art  of  Being  Thrifty,"  by 

Mrs.  G.  5.  Streatfeild. 
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New  Ll^lil  on*  Old  Texls. 


V.    THE  THINGS 


OF  GOD— A  PRESENT 

By  OAOINIEN5I5. 


EXPERIENCE. 


"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  thing9 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Ilim."— 1  Cor.  ii.  9. 


F^tHE  last  article  in  this  series— in  the  June 
number — was  on  the  subject  of  "Seeing 
A  God — A  Present  Reality,"  in  considering 
^  which,  we  ventured  the  remark,  that  the 
tendency  of  Christian  believers  is  to  fix  thought 
upon  the  deeper  joys  of  the  resurrection  life,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  minimize,  if  not  altogether 
to  obscure,  present  realities.  We  choose  the 
above  text  for  this  article,  because  its  consider- 
ation will  still  further  illustrate  that  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Christian  believers  to  which  we 
have  referred.  "The  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  [not  is  preparing]  for  those  that  love 
Him."  Are  the  "  things  "  here  referred  to,  such 
as  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  present,  as  a  reward 
for  loving  God,  or  such  only  as  are  to  be  antici- 
pated in  the  future  ?  St.  Paul  is  evidently 
quoting  from  Isaiah  lxiv.  4.  "For  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  men  have  not  heard,  nor 
perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen, 
0  God,  beside  Thee,  ivhat  He  hath  prepared  for 
him  that  waiteth  for  Him." 

The  words  of  the  text  are  constantly  quoted 
as  referring  exclusively  to  the  future.  It  is 
suggested  that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
blessings  which  God  has  stored  up  for  the  faith- 
ful in  the  future  life.  The  words  have  been 
freely  used  in  hymns  and  sermons,  as  well  as  in 
books  about  heaven  ;  and  doubtless  such  writers 
as  Mrs.  Hemans  in  her  poem,  "  The  Better 
Land,"  have  been  responsible  for  increasing  and 
strengthening  the  popular  interpretation. 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  hoy, 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair. 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there. 

Thus  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  present  bless- 
ings as  a  reward  for  loving  God,  is  overlooked. 
St.  Paul,  however,  was  not  unmindful  of  present 
realizations,  as  a  glance  at  the  context  will 
show  ;  for  in  the  very  next  verse  he  adds,  "  but 
God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit." 
"  Hath  revealed  "—that  is  a  present  experience, 
not  a  future  revelation  to  anticipate.  The 
glories  of  heaven  may  or  may  not  be  referred 
to,  in  the  Apostle's  words— probably  they  are, 
as  there  will  be  fuller  joys  in  the  heavenly  life 
but  what  are  primarily  and  distinctly  alluded  to 
are  the  present  privileges  and  blessings  which 
are  the  lot  of  the  faithful,  and  which  are  revealed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  reward  for  their  loving 
God. 

Uowmuchof  God's  truth  is  lost  to  us,  and  how 

many  misinterpretations  are  made  through  the 
omission  of  reference  to  the  contest  in  Bible 
passages,  as  here  for  example,   in  <h<>  verses 


preceding  the  text,  St.  Paul  refers  to  the  princes 
of  this  world,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  wisdom 
of  God ;  who  knew  Him  not  and  loved  Him  not ; 
and  who  showed  their  ignorance  by  crucifying 
the  Lord  of  glory.  The  Apostle  draws  the 
strong  distinction  between  such,  and  those  who 
do  know  and  love  God,  and  who  do  know  there- 
fore "the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
those  that  love  Him,"  in  that  they  are  "revealed 
unto  them  by  the  Spirit."  Noting  the  context 
still  further,  surely  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  fact 
to  which  we  are  alluding  when  he  refers,  in 
verse  12,  to  "  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to 
us  of  God."  The  revelation  by  the  Spirit,  of  the 
things  of  God,  was  promised  by  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  was  speaking  of  the  expediency  of  His 
going  away  from  His  disciples,  that  the  Com- 
forter, the  Holy  Ghost,  might  come  unto  them, 
and  said  He.  "  He  will  show  you" — i.e.  when  He 
comes  to  the  world — "things  to  come"  (St. 
John  xvi.  13).  Then  again  can  we  not  find  further 
evidence  of  the  promise  of  the  revelation  of  the 
"things  of  God  "  to  those  who  love  Him  in  St. 
John  xiv.  21 :  "He  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved 
of  My  Father ;  and  I  will  love  him,  and  trill 
manifest  Myself  unto  him  ?  "  When  a  soul  has 
been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and 
been  once  touched  with  the  fire  of  Divine  love, 
such  a  one  begins  at  once  to  enjoy  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  by  the  Spirit  to  the  "  inner  man."  His 
powers  are  greater;  his  experiences  are  new; 
he  is  "in  the  Spirit,"  and  being  spiritualized  he 
is  able  to  "spiritually  discern"  and  to  receive 
the  "  things  of  God,"  which  were  hidden  to  him 
before,  for,  as  St.  Paul  says  in  verse  14,  "the 
natural  man  recciveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

Let  us  not  lose  the  enjoyment  of  present 
spiritual  blessings  by  regarding  them  only  as 
future  joys.  True  it  is,  the  climax  will  he  reached 
in  the  heavenly  life;  there  the  redeemed  vill 
behold  the  Lord  face  to  face  in  all  His  radiant 
glory,  when  eye  shall  indeed  see.  and  ear  shall 
indeed  hear,  and  love  shall  reach  its  object  of 
adoration,  and  the  full  manifestation  of  the 
Saviour  will  be  complete  :  but  true  it  is  also,  that 
now,  "  according  to  the  riches  of  His  priory,  we 

can  be  strengthened  with  might  by  Bis  Spirit  in 

the  innerinan"  ;  and  Christ  can  and  does  "dwell  in 
our  hearts  by  faith, and  being  rooted  ami  grounded 
in  love,  we  are  able  now  to  comprehend  w  ith  all 
saints,  what-  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height*  ami  to  know  the  love  of  Christ." 

That  Is  a  present  experience*  and  is  surely  the 

most  blessed  of  all  the  "  things  Of  God."  which 
Re  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him. 
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HOW  HE  FINDS  ENJOYMENT  IN  MAKING  HOLIDAYS  FOR  OTHERS. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  CHAS.  J.  L.  CLARKE. 


ON  one  of  the  uplands  of  Essex  there  stands 
a  home  which  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come  by  the  women  of 
that  desolate  and  crowded  area  of  Lon- 
don known  generally  as  "Dockland." 

In  the  usual  way,  the  girls  who  inhabit  the 
mean  streets  of  the  shipping  quarters  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  "holidays"  mean,  except 
that  the  routine  of  school  life  is  exchanged  for 
an  extra  share  of  duties  in  the  home,  with  occa- 
sional relaxation  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
idle  about  in  the  sunlight  which  niters  through 
the  prevailing  smoke  and  gloom. 

There  are  a  couple  of  hundred  girls  who  each 
year  learn  the  real  meaning  of  a  holiday.  Major 
Hilder,  an  Essex  gentleman,  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  himself  a  week's  pleasure  in  the 
summer  by  inviting  two  hundred  Dockland  girls 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  his  home, 
and  if  the  truth  were  told,  it  is  probable  that 
the  major  and  his  wife  and  family  extract  more 
pleasure  out  of  their  efforts  for  their  poorer 
fellow  beings  than  from  any  other  week's  holiday 
they  enjoy. 


Bed-making  at  the  Camp  which  Major  Hilder  organized  to  give  a  Holiday  to 
200  Girls  from  Dockland. 
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Everything  connected  with  the  Dockland 
girls'  holiday  is  provided  by  Major  and  Mrs. 
Hilder,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Gardner,  the  Vicar  of 
Canning  Town,  selects  the  holiday-makers  and 
spends  the  week  in  helping  towards  their  enjoy- 
ment. The  only  stipulation  is  that  those  invited 
shall  have  no  other  prospect  of  a  holiday  away 
from  their  usual  surroundings,  and  many  of  the 
little  guests  are  imperfectly  shod  and  poorly 
clad,  and  have  little  knowledge  of  the  joys  and 
wonders  of  a  holiday  in  the  country. 

In  such  strange  surroundings  the  guests  would 
no  doubt  be  at  a  loss  to  find  occupations  which 
would  please  them,  but  Major  Hilder  arranges 
that  not  a  single  hour  shall  be  without  some 
healthy  recreation,  so  that  the  girls  get  the 
utmost  good  from  their  week  in  the  country. 

When  the  visitors  arrive  they  find  a  canvas 
city  ready  for  them  to  occupy,  each  tent  being 
provided  with  blankets  and  bedding,  and  in 
various  places  in  the  Major's  grounds  there  are 
swings 

amusements  erected 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  camp  is 
roused  and  the  fun  begins. 
Beds  are  spread  out  to  air, 
and  there  is  a  bustle  of  hair 
dressing  and  washing,  which 
is  a  prelude  to  the  good 
things  to  come.  The  amount 
of  enjoyment  the  girls  ex- 
tract from  bed-making  and 
toilet  preparations  in  the 
open  air  is  an  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  their 
novel  surroundings. 

Probably  no  other  morn- 
ing's wash  has  ever  been  half 
so  refreshing  as  the  sluice  in 
cold  clear  water,  which  is 
poured  into  bowls  stood  on 
stools  in  the  farmyard,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  meal 


giant  strides,  and  a  number  of  other 
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In  the  Tree-house  In  Major  Hilder's 
Grounds. 


taken  in 
Dockland 
could 
compar  e 
with  the 
fresh  farm 
produce 
which 
loads  the 
tables  in 
the  gigan- 
tic barn 
which  is 
used  as  a 
dining 
hall. 

A  t  t  e  n 
o'clock  each 
morning  one  '  of 
the  tit-bits  of  Hie 
outing  is  ar- 
ranged. In  the 
grounds  near  the 
house  is  a  large 
open-air  swim- 
ming bath,  and  no 
one  ever  thinks  of 
missing  a  bathe 
under  the  hot 
summer  sun,  and 
the  dancing  and 
splashing  which 
churns  thesu 
face  of  the 
b:ith  into 
great 
waves 


What  an  event  the  midday  meal  is,  and  what 
appetites  have  been  gathered  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  There  is  no  need  of  delicacies  to 
tempt  the  hungry  ones.  Quantity  is  unlimited, 
and  the  quality  of  the  plain  simple  fare  is  such 
that  every  course  is  a  delight. 

After  dinner  there  is  the  washing  up,  in 
which  the  workers  from  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Gardner's 
parish,  who  spend  their  time  at  the  camp  at 
Ingatestone,  direct  the  little  guests  in  clearing 
everything  away  and  leaving  the  crockery  ready 
for  future  use. 

The  afternoons  simply  fly  by  in  a  dozen  and 
one  events  thought  out  and  organized  by  the 
ma  jor  and  his  helpers.  The  swings,  giant  strides, 
merry-go-rounds  and  similar  contrivances 
claim  crowds  of  patrons,  while  competitions 
such  as  mop  fights,  running  races,  hat  trimming, 
skipping,  and  anything  which  suggests  it- 
pelf  as  likely  to  interest  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Amongst  the  other  surprises  which  await 
the  guests  is  a  room  built  up  amongst  the 
branches  of  one  of  the  great  trees,  and  the  little 
Londoners  are  never  tired  of  climbing  up  and 
down  the  rustic  staircase  which  leads  to  this 
quaint  abode  among  the  leaves.  Then  comes  the 
afternoon  tea,  and  in  the  eventide  the  holiday 
makers,  tired  but  happy,  quiet  down  and  talk 
over  the  glorious  experiences  of  the  day.  and  pre- 
pare to  live  again 


just  such 
another  day 
n  the 
morrow. 


sight  to  be  remembered. 

The  Major  believes  in  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  during  the  morn- 
ing organized  games  and  exercises 
are  arranged  so  that  the  girls  shall 
obtain  the  utmost  good  from  the 
pure  sweet  air  of  the  country-side. 
Sometimes  there  are  running  races, 
sometimes  Swedish  drill,  but  always 
something  different,  so  that  interest 
never  flags. 

Parties  are  taken  along  the 
country  lanes  for  delightful  ram 
bles,  and  the  various  unfamiliar 
phases  of  rural  life  are  ex- 
plained. Perhaps  blackberries 
are  the  object  of  search,  a  nd  t  he 
wonders  of  finding  and  picking 
luscious  fruit  growing  wild,  SO 
familiar  to  country  dwellers,  are 
Like  a  page  out  <>r  a  fairy  book 
to  the  girls  of  the  East  End. 
There  is  no  restraint-,  everyone 
does  exactly  as  she  pleases.  The 
roadside  ponds  attract  the 
laughing  youngs!  ers  t  o  paddle  in 
the  cool  clean  waters  and  lill  in 
the  time  unt  il  t  he  dinner  hour. 


Dealing;  out 
Soup  to  |M  Girl 
Camper*. 


The  Major  is  a  past  master  at  inventing  sur 
prises  for  his  little  guests.    There  is  a  black- 
board erected  in  the  grounds  on  which  the 
coming  events  are  recorded,  and  one  even-  ^ 
ing  this  bore  an  invitation  to  the  girls  to 
rob  the  orchard  at  eight  o'clock  next 
morning  while  the  gardeners  were  at 
breakfast.    No  one  missed  the  in- 
vitation, and  led  by  the  Major  him- 
self the  attack  on  the  fruit  trees 
was  silently  and  secretly  ca-rried 
out  until  the  appearance  of 
the  gardeners  caused  all  the 
raiders  to  scurry  away  from 
their  preserves.  Surely 
fruit  could  never  taste  so 
nice   as  when 
stealthily  gather- 
ed from  the  trees 
and  eaten  all  wet 
with  real  dew  in 
the  early  hours. 

No  one  knows 
what  is  going  to 
happen  next,  but 
it  is  always  some- 


good  and 


Happy  Campers:  Dockhead  Girls  e 


nerally  has  a  spice  of  fun  and  excitement  in 
i  t.    When  the  happy  week  is  over  the  child- 
ren return  to  their  homes  ready  for  a 
fresh  spell  at  their  daily  round  of  duties 
in  the  narrow  streets  and  restricted 
homes,  to  dream  again  and  again  of 
Ingatestone  and  the  kindly  Major 
and  his  family,  who,  as  I  said 
before,  derive  as  much  plea- 
sure out  of  the  week's  enter- 
prise as  any  of  the  guests. 
What  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion this  original  holi- 
day provides  for  many 
who  are  well  blessed 
x  -    with  this  world's 
goods  ;  and  one 
cannothelp  think- 
ing that  if  the 
experiment  were 
tried    by  others 
they  would,  un- 
do ubtedly,  be 
quite  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of 
Major  Hilder's 

njoying  their  Holiday.  Holiday  scheme. 


0    Red  Cetlei^  Q  burcb 


orrespondence.— Mr.  J.  W.  Shepherd  writes  to  point 
^  out  that  St.  Swithin's,  Lincoln,  is  not  the  only  church 
possessing  a  pagan  altar.  During  recent  alterations  to 
Tunstall  Church,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  an  inscribed  stone  was 
found,  built  into  the  wall.  This  Professor  Haverfield  de- 
clares to  be  a  Roman  altar,  probably  brought  from  the 
Roman  fortress  at  Barrow,  a  mile  from  Tunstall  Church, 
lie  translates  the  inscription  as  follows  :  "  To  the  sacred 
god  Asclepias  and  the  goddess  Hygeia  .  .  .  Julius  Saturni- 
nus.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  A.  Poppy  claims  a  remarkable  record  for  the  Ker- 
shaw family,  to  which  she  belongs,  viz.  an  aggregate  Of  140 
years'  service  in  church  choirs. 

D  rayer  for  Rain. — "  In  the  Magazine  for  June,"  writes 
"  L.  H.  C,"  "  is  a  paragraph  headed  '  Prayer  for  Rain,' 
with  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne's  answer  when 
asked  to  sanction  a  special  prayer.  The  Bishop  pointed  out 
that  there  was  plenty  of  rain,  but  that  it  ran  away  into  the 
rivers  and  thence  to  the  sea,  and  that  instead  of  praying,  his 
petitioners  ought  to  work.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph 
expresses  the  pious  hope  that  the  Victorians  profited  by  the 
Bishop's  rebuke.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  the 
incident,  which  happened  when  he  was  a  boy  living  in  a 
Melbourne  Vicarage,  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  Bishop,  Dr. 
Moorhouse,  afterwards  of  Manchester,  followed  up  his  re- 
buke by  a  crusade  in  favour  of  irrigation  works.  Mostly  on 
account  of  his  efforts  these  works  were  started,  and  since 
then  millions  of  pounds  have  been  spent  on  them.  At  first, 
for  various  reasons,  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  now  the  benefit  is  being 
reaped,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  the  colonists  who  started  the 
works,  but  by  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  are  crowding 
out  to  Victoria  and  settling  down  on  the  irrigated  areas, 


which  in  the  Bishop's  time  could  not  have  supported  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  which  they  can  do  now.  Small 
colonies  are  being  formed  by  those  people  who  go  there 
directly  from  England,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding them  with  churches  and  other  means  of  grace.  The 
difficulty  is  so  great  that  at  the  present  moment  a  Canon  of 
a  Victorian  Diocese  is  in  England  appealing  for  funds  for 
that  purpose."  •♦-  ■♦■  ■♦■  -*- 

*jp  he  Farmer's  Lectern.— The  beautiful  lectern  to  be 
seen  in  the  pretty  little  church  of  Itchingfield,  near 
Horsham,  Sussex,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  church  furniture  that  can  be  found.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  young  farmer  in  the  district,  who  fashioned  it 
out  of  solid  oak  blocks.  The  lectern  is  a  piece  of  work  of 
which  a  trained  caryer  might  well  be  proud.  The  rock  on 
which  the  eagle  stands  has  been  cut  from  one  piece  of  oak, 
and  the  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings,  was  carved 
from  another.  Then,  too,  the  lectern  was  designed,  carved, 
and  presented  to  the  old  church  as  a  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  it  would  be  noticeable  for  its  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  an  eagle  standing  on  a  rock,  even  had  it  been 
carved  by  one  of  our  most  noted  sculptors  ;  but  when  one 
remembers  that  it  was  done  in  his  leisure  hours  as  a  labour 
of  love  by  a  farmer  who  made  no  pretensions  to  being  an 
artist  of  high  repute,  then  one's  wonder  increases  at  the 
charming  work  of  art  which  has  thus  been  given  to  Itching- 
field  church  and  its  country  congregation.  The  church  it- 
self is  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  in  Sussex,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  as  pretty  as  it  is  quaint,  for  the 
old  and  large  belfry  is  built  entirely  of  oak,  resting  on  solid 
and  immense  beams  of  size  and  strength,  whieh  to-day 
stand  as  firm  and  strong  as  when  they  were  first  placed  in 
position  many  hundred  years  ago.  Then,  too,  there  are 
some  enormous  and  very  ancient  yew-trees  in  the  little 
churchyard,  and  amongst  extremely  old  tombstones  are  one 
or  two  new  marble  ones  that  tell  of  the  graves  of  Bluecoat 
boys,  for  the  new  Christ's  Hospital  is  not  far  from  the  old 
Sussex  village. 

-*~  C.  Wilson, 
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Big  Plum  Pudding.— The  historic  little  town  of 
Paignton  in  Devon  has  a  unique  Christmas  charity,  and 
one  which  savours  very  much  of  an  English  Yuletide.  A 
monster  plum  pudding  is  made  on  every  fiftieth  Christmas 
Day  large  enough  to  give  a  substantial  slice  to  every  poor 
person  in  the  place.  Something  of  what  this  means  may 
be  estimated  when  it  is  said  that  on  the  last  occasion  the 
charity  was  carried  out— in  1901— the  pudding  weighed  con- 
siderably over  nine  hundred  pounds !  Miss  R.  Russell. 

Church  Can- 
delabra.—This 
candelabra  is  one  of  a 
pair  at  Rowlestone 
(or  Rollstone),  Here- 
fordshire. They  are 
said  to  be  pre-Refor- 
mation.  The  candles 
were  placed  on  the 
spikes,  and  the  smoke 
went  up  between  the 
double  row  of  cocks, 
which  are  gilded. 
Miss  J.  Niblett. 

j\Novel  Tea 
Table.— There 
have  been  some 
strange  things  used  as 

tea  tables  in  different  places,  but  one  of  the  most  novel  was 
the  dial  of  a  clock.  In  the  parish  of  Cradley  in  Hereford- 
shire is  a  very  pretty  church,  called  Cradley  New  Church, 
and  like  most  other  churches  it  boasts  of  a  large  clock. 
Once  whe  n  this  clock  required  cleaning,  a  Mr.  King  was 
engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  after  he  had  finished  his  work 
a  very  pleasant  idea  struck  him  :  he  called  together  a  family 
party,  numbering  twelve,  all  of  whom  sat  down  and  took 
their  tea  off  the  clock  face,  a  plate  being  placed  on  each 
figure ;  after  which  the  dial  was  replaced  in  the  church  tower. 

JS^p-  Old  Church  Window.— Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting 
an  old  church,  and,  being  much  interested  in  some  of  the 
windows,  in  which  was  some  good  rich  colouring,  I  asked 
the  verger  if  they  were  old.  '-Aye,  yes,  they  is,  miss,"  he 
said,  "  they  have  been  hero  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and 
lam  sixty-six  now,  and  I've  been  here  ever  since  I  was  a 
lad! "  His  idea  of  antiquity  was  amusing,  but  the  love  of 
his  church  was  pleasant  to  see.  "  I  come  twice  reg'lar  every 
Sunday,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  do  as  long  as  I  can  crawl,  and 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  much  better  place  I  could  go  to." 
♦  «*.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦    L.  C.  W. 

Oydd  Church. — Here  we  have  what  is  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  complete  building  in  Lancashire,  on  the 


A  Church  Candelabra. 


Stydd  Church,  Kibchcstcr. 


Roman  road  from  the  south  to  Manchester  and  running 
through  Blackburn  to  Ribchester,  an  old  Roman  station  once 
of  considerable  military  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Stydd  in  very  early  times,  the 
roads  being  probably  available  for  others  besides  the  Roman 
soldiers.  Ribchester  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Ribble 
valley,  one  of  the  most  interesting  neighbourhoods  to  the 
antiquary. 

R.  Ibbotsox. 

The  First  Harvest 
Festival.— To 

the  little  Cornish  vil- 
lage of  Morwenstow 
is  due  the  honour 
of  having  witnessed 
the  first  harvest 
festival  in  its  parish 
church.  In  1843  the 
Rev.  N.  S.  Hawker, 
who  lived,  worked, 
and  preached  here  for 
more  than  forty  years, 
issued  a  notice  to  his 
parishioners  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the 
duty  of  offering  God 
thanks  for  the  har- 
vest. He  announced 
that  a  special  Sunday  would  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Now  there  is  scarcely  a  church  in  England  in  which  a  ser- 
vice is  not  held,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  one  inau- 
gurated by  the  late  Mr.  Hawker  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
thank  the  bountiful  Giver  for  His  good  gifts  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  year.  MRS.  PARKER. 

Accomplished  Midget.— 

In  memory  of 
Nannetta  Stocker, 
who  departed  this  life, 
May  4th,  1819. 
Aged  39  years. 
The  smallest  woman 
ever  in  this  Kingdom 
possessed  with  every 
accomplishment,  only 

33  inches  high. 
A  native  of  Austria. 
The  above  may  be  seen  engraved,  on  a  very  small  tomb- 
stone, opposite  the  entrance  to  St.  Philip'a  Church  (Birminc- 
ham  Cathedral).    The  stone  would  be  approximately  i In- 
same  height  as  the  interred  body,  viz  :  S3  inches.    It  is 
only  recently  a  friend  brought   it  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  and   remarked  at  the  same  time.  "Thousands 
pass  it   daily,    yet    how  few,  probably* 
ever  notice  it.  though  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  pavement":  the  writer  was  certainly 
one,  having  passed  it  hundreds  of  times. 
Some  time  ago  the  graveyard  was  laid  out. 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  as  a  M  garden  and 
open  space,"  but  it  was  not  found  necessary 
to  move  the  stone.  ♦  F.  BUDfABD  Low  r 

Apposite,— The  worshippers  In  aoei 

church  had  some  trouble  to  keep  their 
faces  straight  a  short  time  ago.  During  the 
service  some  commotion  was  caused  by  a 

gentlemen  who  accidentally  Ignited  i  bos 

of  wax  matches  in  his  pocket,  and  \\  as  t  r>  ing 
to  PU<  them  out.  while  his  alarmed  ncigh- 
boun  struggled  equally  hard  to  help  him. 
Tin-  officiating  clergyman,  being  short 
sighted. could  not  make  out  the  ret  on  of  the 
disturbance,  and.  thinking  diploma  UoOilj 
to  cover  the  incident,  he  i nnoccnt  i  \  said. 
"Brethren,  there  is  a  little  noise  going  on. 
Until  it  is  over  let  us  sing  1  Sometimes  a 
light  surprises.' "        ♦        H.  Pk'ai'kk. 
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l/nishted.— Thr  Queen  of  Holland  con- 
ferred  the  honour  of  the  order  of 
knighthood  known  as  the  "Orange  vas- 
san*'  on  the  Rev.  K.  W.  T.  Greenshield, 
who  was  reoently  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Sparkhrook,  Birmingham,  hnt  has  now  re- 
turned to  the  Arctic  mission  field.  Mr- 
Greenshield  left  in  the  Dutch  boat  Janita 
Agatha  in  July.  1909.  to  take  up  mission- 
ary work  in  suceession  to  the  Rev.  E.J. 
Peck,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Esquimaux," 
at  Blacklead  Island.  The  vessel  ran 
into  an  iceberg  near  Cumberland  Sound, 
and  was  stranded,  all  hands  having  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  boats.  Eventually 
they  reached  a  small  roeky  island,  and 
Mr.  Greenshield,  who  acted  as  captain, 
set  out  with  two  sailors  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  mainland.  This  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  after  a  perilous  passage  with 
many  thrilling  adventures,  and  obtaining 


the  services  of  some  friendly  natives  they 
were  instrumental  in  securing  the  safety 
of  the  rest  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors. 
♦  ♦        +  W.  H.  P. 


>  by]  "'  A.  Page. 

The  Rev.  E,  W.  T.  Greenshield  wear- 
ing his  Order  of  Knighthood. 


m    The  Doorstep: 


POORSTEPS  do  not  play  a  very  large  part 
in  our  lives ;  but  the  doorstep  in  Matilda 
Fanny's  life  loomed  very  large  in- 
deed/ and  in  the  lives  of  George 
Alexander,  Leonard  and  Charlotte,  who  formed 
the  rest  of  her  family  —  Matilda  Fanny  had 
always  spoken  of  her  children  from  the  time 
she  was  seven.  She  was  nine  now,  and  the 
twins,  Charlotte  and  Leonard,  were  five  and 
Georgealexander — pronounced  as  one  word — 
was  seven.  She  lived  in  a  court— House  3,  back 
of  47,  Golden  Hillock  Street,  was  her  postal 
address— but  Matilda  Fanny  did  not  get  letters. 
There  was  not  much  of  a  Golden  Hillock  about  the 
street  or  the  court  where  she  lived  ;  the  street 
was  a  long,  dreary,  grey  slum,  the  close  line  of 
houses  only  occasionally  broken  by  some  factories 
with  their  tall  chimneys.  The  court  contained 
seven  houses,  all  looking  on  to  a  blank  wall ; 
there  was  one  drain  at  the  top,  which  stopped 
running  once  a  week  regularly,  and  the  dirty 
water  then  ran  all  down  the  court  and  collected 
in  a  pool  at  the  bottom.  The  children  thought 
this  great  fun  and  spent  their  time  in  wading 
into  it,  and  sailing  bits  of  paper  and  stick  on  its 
surface.  The  one  tap  of  water,  for  the  whole 
court,  was  over  the  one  drain,  so  when  the  latter 
was  stopped,  and  Matilda  Fanny  went  to  get 
water  for  her  mother,  she  had  to  stand  up  to 
her  ankles  in  dirty  water  while  she  filled  her 
pail  or  kettle. 

Her  house  contained  oneroom  downstairs,  with 
a  food  cupboard  and  a  coal  cupboard.  The 
flooring  of  the  room  consisted  of  damp  and  un- 
even red  bricks.  Upstairs  there  were  two  bed- 
rooms, one  above  the  other,  one  where  father  and 
mother  and  Georgealexander  slept,  and  another 
which  she  and  the  twins  shared.  There  was  no 
ventilation  through  the  house,  as  the  whole  seven 
houses  were  built  back-to-baek  with  another 
seven  in  the  next  court.    Hers  and  her  children's 


A  SKETCH  FROM  LITE. 

By  m?5.  BASIN  ETT. 


mother  worked  all  day  in  a  motor  chain  factory, 
because  father  could  only  earn  ten  shillings  a 
week  as  out-porter  at  the  market,  and  the  six  of 
them  could  not  live  on  that.  So  away  the 
mother  went  every  morning  except  Saturdays, 
after  seeing  the  children  off  to  school,  with 
breakfast  or  without,  as  the  case  might  be.  She 
came  home  from  one  to  two  o'clock  to  get  some 
dinner  for  herself  and  the  children.  There  was 
never  a  fire  in  the  daytime,  summer  or  winter,  so 
the  dinner  was  often  pickles  and  bread,  or  bread 
plain,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of  dripping  or  lard  smeared 
on  it.  Dinner  on  Saturday  was  hot  sometimes — 
if  mother  would  trouble— potatoes  and  onions 
boiled  together,  and  sometimes  meat,  not  often, 
for  mother  only  got  twelve  shillings  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  ren  t  was  f  our-and-sixpence.  And  then 
father  and  mother  were  sometimes  both  tipsy 
on  Friday  when  they  were  paid,  and  then  a  hot 
meal  on  Saturday  was  off.  So  Matilda  Fanny's 
clay  was  something  like  this ;  she  trotted  to 
school  looking  after  the  others,  and  trotted  them 
back  for  dinner ;  but  as  mother  did  not  get  back 
home  till  after  one  o'clock,  and  they  got  back 
from  school  at  a  quarter-past  twelve,  the  door- 
step, wTet  or  fine,  was  their  waiting  place,  alter- 
nated with  running  up  and  down  the  entry  into 
the  street. 

Seven  houses  there  were  in  Matilda  Fanny's 
court,  and  five  of  the  mothers  were  out  working 
all  day,  so  the  doorsteps  were  pretty  full.  At  a 
quarter  to  two  dinner,  such  as  it  was,  having  been 
demolished,  the  little  mother  marshalled  her 
charges  to  school  again,  her  head  under  its  soft 
thatch  of  red  gold  hair  often  aching  from 
hunger,  as  the  twins  were  such  big  eaters,  and 
Matilda  Fanny's  share  was  often  halved  with 
them.  Sh  e  was  backward  and  stupid,  her  teacher 
said,  and  her  big  hazel  eyes  used  slowly  to  fill 
with  tears,  because  she  felt  too  dull  and  tired  to 
take  in  her  lessons.     Out  of  school  at  four  or 
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earlier,  and  back  home  to  the  doorstep,  to  wait 
till  mother  returned  and  unlocked  the  door  at  a 
quarter-past  six.  No  wonder  the  doorstep  got 
hollowed  out,  no  wonder  the  children  were 
always  ailing,  tired,  anaemic,  stunted.  Tea  over, 
and  the  fire  lit,  round  the  house  went  little 
Matilda  Fanny  trying  to  tidy  up  a  bit,  Avhilst 
mother,  tired  out  with  working  a  heavy  capstan 
lathe  all  day,  in  a  room  with  a  hundred  other 
machines  punching,  clanging,  whizzing,  boom- 
ing all  round  her,  sat  by  the  fire.  Georgealex- 
ander  went  and  played  in  the  street  or  court 
till  sheer  fatigue  drove  him  in  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock.  Sometimes  his  sister  could  catch  him 
and  coax  him  to  be  washed,  but  that  was  rarely  ; 
the  twins  with  luck  could  be  got  to  bed  at  nine 
or  so,  and  then  Matilda  Fanny  could  undress 
and  wash  her  small  person  as  well  as  she  could, 
some  dim  notion  of  cleanliness  lying  in  her 
brain  from  something  she  had  once  heard  her 
teacher  say. 

Matilda  Fanny's  mother  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  upon  her  that  she  ought 
to  be  older,  and  then  she  could  go  and  earn 
something  in  the  factory  where  mother  worked. 
That  was  the  idea  that  kept  Matilda  Fanny 
going.  When  she  was  fourteen  she  would  be 
making  money,  earning  four  shillings  a  week. 
Why,  perhaps  with  that  and  what  father  and 
mother  earned,  they  all  might  have  enough  to 
eat.  But  she  was  only  nine,  and  fourteen  seemed 
a  long  way  off ;  still  this  idea  of  work  was  a 
golden  dream  to  Matilda  Fanny.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  reality  would  be  far  from  being  a 
golden  dream.  She  would  have  to  sit  all  day 
long  in  a  cramped  attitude,  chest  contracted, 
head  down  before  a  sloping  tin  tray,  on  which 
were  piled  a  quantity  of  the  small  pieces  of 
metal  that  make  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  each 
link  in  a  bicycle  or  motor  chain.  There  pieces 
of  metal  she  had  to  slip  as  fast  as  possible  into 
her  left  hand  with  her  right  hand,  until  she  had 
a  compact  row  of  them,  then  she  passed  thorn 
into  a  brass  trough  ready  to  go  to  a  machine 
and  have  holes  punched  in  them.  Poor  little 
Matilda  Fanny  ! 

Hut  when  she  was  twelve  she  would  be  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  door  key,  and  I  hen 
the  reign  of  the  doorstep  would  be  over.  Mean- 
"time  the  doorstop,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
children's  home  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day.  Nobody  troubled.  The  neighbours'  chil- 
dren were  .-ill  in  the  samp  state, 
some  of  them  worse  off  even  than 
Matilda  Fanny  and  her  family,  as 
they  were  homeless  .'ill  day,  beiu 
given  their  "  piece "  fordin- 

nor  and  locked  out  till  six  or 

seven  in  the  evening,  Things  / 


were  a  little  better  when  those  "  narsty  'abits," 
the  holidays,  as  Matilda  Fanny's  mother  called 
them,  came  on  ;  the  house  was  only  locked  up 
then  from  two  to  six,  as  the  mother  had  to  stay 
at  home  to  look  somewhat  after  her  children. 
They  were  then  only  half  the  day  on  the  door- 
step and  in  the  street.  It  was  not  so  bad  in 
the  summer,  except  when  it  rained  ;  but  in  the 
winter  the  doorstep  was  cold,  to  start  with,  and 
Matilda  Fanny's  clothes  were  thin.  The  twins 
sat  on  her.  Georgealexander  sat  on  his  heels. 
Cold  wind,  colder  rain,'  coldest  snow,  the  holi- 
days were  long  agoing  then.  The  winter 
Matilda  Fanny  was  eleven,  Leonard  got  tired 
of  the  doorstep  and  flitted  away  to  another 
world,  so  she  and  the  other  two  had  more  room. 
But  Matilda  Fanny  never  got  over  that  winter  ; 
the  cold  struck  into  the  small  starved  frame, 
and  even  during  the  hot  summer  that  followed 
she  never  got  warm.  Half  starved  and  neg- 
lected was  the  medical  inspector's  report  on  the 
children  the  following  January,  and  a  visitor 
was  sent  round  to  caution  the  mother. 

Bitterly  cold  the  wind,  and  gallant  little  Ma- 
tilda Fanny  hurried  her  children  home  to  the 
doorstep.  She  had  hidden  a  sack  in  a  corner 
of  the  court  known  only  to  herself ;  wrapped  in 
this  the  two  other  children  would  be  warm  and 
she  could  "sort  of"  sit  in  front  of  them  with 
Charlotte  on  her  lap.  Cuddled  up  on  the  door- 
step— the  mother,  slightly  the  worse  for  drink, 
found  them  two  hours  later.  She  aimed  an  un- 
steady kick  at  Matilda  Fanny,  who  seemed  to 
have  half  fallen  forward  over  Charlotte,  who 
slept  on  her  lap.  Her  voice  and  action  woke 
Georgealexander  and  Charlotte,  and  the  latter 
slipped  off  her  sister's  lap  on  to  the  ground. 
But  Matilda  Fanny  did  not  move.  "Gil  up, 
girl,"  called  the  mother,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  her.  But  still  the  child  did  not  stir.  The 
mother  paused  a  moment,  and  then  steadying 
herself  with  one  hand  against  the  wall,  put  the 
other  under  Matilda  Fanny's  chin  and  raised 
the  child's  head.  The  light  from  the  lamp  in 
the  court  fell  on  the  thin  face,  blue,  pinched, 
the  eyes  turned  back,  only  the  whites  showing 
under  <  he  half-closed  lids.  ••  Head  !"  \  hi  woman 
gasped.  And  so  it  was.  The  cold  had  touched 
the  warm,  small,  unselfish  heart,  and  tired,  like 

little  Leonard,  of  the  doorstep,  Matilda  Fanny 

had  gone  away,  her  golden  dream  of  work  in  a 
factory  never  to  be  realized.  Did  1  hose  tired 
hazel  eyes  open  very  wide   in  won 

der  when  she  found  she  was  to  play 
instead  in  the  "cowslip  meadows 
sprinkled  o'er  with  twinkling  point- 
of  gold "  of  that  ether 
Land  that  she  had  faintly, 

dimly.  wondered  about 
sometimes  ? 


Some  Jinimds 
of  tde  53ible. 

By  OUR  OWN  COMMISSIONER. 


The  Coney  of  the  Bible, 

OME   months  ago  I 
visited  an  exhibition 
A_J     of  unusual  interest 
^■■^      to    Bible  students. 
It  was  in  the  Natural  History 
section  of  the  British  Museum,  South 
Kensington,    and    consisted    of  the 
animals,   birds,   plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
perfumes  and  minerals  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.    There  were  many  stuffed 
specimens  of  the  animals  and  birds, 
and  of  the  former  I  obtained  photo- 
graphs which  will  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  words  of  description. 

The  exhibition  was  confined  to  one 
of  the  bays  of  the  immense  building, 
and  was  necessarily  small,  but  in  this 
one  bay  the  earnest  Bible  student, 
guide  book  in  hand,  could  glean  much 
valuable  knowledge,  and  certainly  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  was  enabled  to 
get  a  firmer  grip  than  by  any  amount 
of  book  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  Bible— 
a     source  of 


never-failing  interest  to  children. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to 
describe  the  exhibits  in  the  limited 
space  at  my  disposal,  but  a  few 
notes  on  the  animals  illustrated 
may  be  welcome. 

Respecting  the  coney  of  the 
Bible  it  is  possible  that  the  follow- 
ing particulars  may  be  new  to 
many ;  at  any  rate  the  sub- 
joined official  paragraph  concern- 
ing this  animal  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  value  :— 

"Realizing  that  the  Hebrew 
word  Shaphan  (the  hider)  indi- 
cated a  small  animal   living  in 


The  "  Hedjaz  Sheep." 


Fat-tailed  Sheep. 

holes  among  rocks,  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  rendered  it  '  coney  '  (Lev.  xi.  5,  and 
Ps.  civ.  18),  the  word  then  in  general  use 
for  the  rabbit  (lepus  cuniculus).  Since 
the  word  4  coney '  has  now  dropped  out 
of  general  use  (surviving  only  in  legal 
documents),  it  is  frequently  supposed  to 
be  the  proper  name  of  the  animal  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible.  The  shaphan  has 
been  identified  with  the  Syrian  hyrax 
(procavia,  or  hyrax,  syriaca),  an  animal 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rabbit, 
or  indeed  rodents  generally.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  distant  relative  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  elephant,  having  some- 
what rhinoceros-like  molar  teeth,  and 
the  toes  terminating  in  broad,  hoof-like 
nails.  In  Leviticus  xi.  5  the  shaphan  is 
stated  to  chew  the  cud,  and  since  the 
hyrax  does  not  do  so,  the  identification 
of  the  latter  with  the  former  has  been 
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questioned.  The  objection  is 
not,  however,  valid,  since  there 
is  no  small  animal  with  the 
habits  of  a  hyrax  or  rabbit 
which  ruminates,  the  idea  that 
such  animals  possess  this  func- 
tion having  probably  arisen 
from  the  rapid  movements  of 
their  lips." 

The  ordinary  sheep  of  Palestine  belong 
to  the  black-and-white  fat-rumped  breed, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  hedjaz  sheep.'' 
As  these  sheep  have  very  small  horns, 
it  would  seem  that  the  "ram  caught 
by  his  horns"  (Gen.  xxii.  13)  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham's 
son  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  larger- 
horned  breed.  Tho 
^l^jK      .  I        earliest  breed  in  Egypt 


appears  to  have  become  extinct  before 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  was  a 
long-legged  sheep,  with  spiral  horns,  lop 
ears,  a  fringe  on  the  throat  of  the  rams, 
and  a  long  tail  ;  the  colour  being  light, 
light  with  dark  blotches,  or  wholly  dark. 
It  was  related  to  the  maned  Abyssinian 
and  Hausa  sheep.  During  the  Ph anionic 
epoch  this  sheep  was  replaced  by  a  fat-tailed 
breed,  in  which  the  limbs  were  shorter,  the  tail 
was  thickened  and  flattened,  and   the  horns 
generally  of  the  "Amnion"  type,  while  the 
coat  was  probably  woolly. 

Of  the  goat  it  may  be  noted  that  several 
Hebrew  words  are  translated  11  goat,"  "she- 
goat,"  or  "wild  goat"  in  the  Bible.  Of  (Ik1 
local  domesticated  breeds,  the  Syrian,  or  Mam- 
bar  goat,  is  tall  and  long  limbed,  with  very  long 
ears  and  shaggy,  silky,  black  hair,     tn  the 

Egyptian,  or  Theban  goal,  the  limbs  are  lonpf, 
the  horns  short  or  wanting,  the  head  small, 
with  a  convex  profile,  and  the  beard  generally 
absent;  the  short  hair  is  usually  reddish-brown, 


Striped  Hyaena. 

tending  to  yellow  on  the  limbs,  but  may  be 
slatey-grey  or  spotted.  The  "wild  goat"  (Job 
xxxix.  1)  probably  indicates  the  Beden  or  Sina- 
itic  ibex  (capra  nubiana  sinaitica)  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  this  or  another  word  may  in  some 
instances  refer  to  the  wild  goat  (capra  hircus 
aegagrus)  of  Mount  Ararat. 

Brief  mention  of  the  hyaena  must  conclude 
this  all  too  brief  reference  to  what  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  instructive  Biblical  exhi- 
bitions ever  held.    In  addition  to  other  particu- 
lars respecting  this  animal,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Valley  of  Zeboim  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18)  is  still  called 
by  Arabs  Shukh-ed-Dubba,  "  the  Gorge  of  the 
Hyaena,"  no  doubt  the  striped  hyaena  (hyaena 
striata),  which  is  still  common  throughout  Syria. 
There  are  other  passages  where  some  suppose 
the  hyaena  to  be  referred  to,  such  as  Isaiah 
xiii.  21 — "doleful  creatures" — and  Jeremiah 
xii,  9,  where    the   "speckled   bird"   of  the 
Authorized   Version   is  rendered   by  many 
"hyaena."  Hya?nas  are  associated  with 
lions,  as  flesh-eating  wild  beasts  in 
Assyrian  records. 


tfcyptian  or  I  lie  ban  Goat. 


Some  Census  Figures. 


THE  distribution  of  religious  professions 
in  Ireland  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
organization  of  our  Church.-  The  Church 
of  Ireland  is  the  only  Protestant  com- 
munion which  has  members  resident  all  over 
the  island  and  cared  for  by  resident  pastors.  We 
preserve  the  ancient  organization  of  the  Church, 
and  we  have  provided  for  the  ministration  of  our 
people  in  thinly  populated  country  parishes  and 
in  crowded  cities.  Some  of  our  clergy  find  their 
work  limited  as  regards  members,  but  spread 
over  so  large  an  area  that  they  cannot  on  Sundays 
bring  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel  to  them 
without  spending  many  hours  travelling  from 
church  to  church.  Others  are  oppressed  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  cannot  reach  all  their 
people  living  within  a  parish  that  is  small  in 
extent  but  thickly  populated.  The  qualities  which 
make  both  pastors  successful  are  the  same.  Devo- 
tion to  God,  love  of  souls  and  a  high  sense  of 
duty  are  as  needed  in  the  country  as  in  the  city, 
and  without  these  no  real  lasting  mark  is  left 
upon  the  life  of  a  parish. 

The  Census  returns  from  Eelfast,  Down  and 
Antrim  and  for  the  Province  of  Connaught 
have  recently  been  issued.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  sets  of  figures  is  startling  and  gives  us  in 
a  most  striking  fashion  a  picture  of  the  different 
tasks  that  lie  before  the  Church  in  its  work  for 
its  people.  A  brief  summary  will  make  plain 
to  all  the  character  of  the  population  in  these 
districts. 

Belfast.      Down.     Antrim.  Connaught. 
Acreage  .     .     .(  609,239    752,689  4,374,450 

Roman  Catholics  93,243  64,485  39,751  588.004 
Church  of  Ireland  118,173  47,063  42,118  19.010 
Presbyterians  .  130,575  77,583  97,198  2*069 
Methodists  .  .  23,782  4,461  3,813  1,323 
All  others,  20,553      10.520      10,868  534 

Information  re- 
fused  ...  621  191  1 16  44 

Population     386,947    204,303     193.864  010.9X1 

In  percentages  the  proportions  of  the  different 
denominations  were  in  1911  :  — 


Roman  Catholics 
Church  of  Ireland 
Presbyterians 
Methodists    .  . 
All  others 


Belfast, 
24-1 
30-5 

33*7 
6-2 
5-3 


Down. 
31-6 
23 
38 

2-2 

54 


Aninm  Gooaaught 

20-  6  96-3 

21-  7  80 
50-1  0-3 

2-0  0-2 

5-6  01 


In  Co.  Down  there  is  one  member  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  for  every  L  3  acres  i  in  Antrim  forever 
1 8  acres  and  in  Connaught  for  own  '2'W  acres  I 
In  Connaught  members  of  the  Church  of  [reland 

are  more  Mian  livo  times  as  many  as  bhoSG  Ol 

all  Protestant  denominations  taken  together. 
Whoroas  in  Uolfast.  Down  and  Antrim  there  are 


three  Protestants  for  every  Roman  Catholic,  in 
Connaught  there  are  twenty-five  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  ©very  Protestant. 

When  the  census  of  1901  is  compared  with 
that  of  last  year  we  find  the  following  results. 
In  Belfast  Roman  Catholics  have  fallen  from 
24-3  per  cent,  to  24-1  per  cent.,  the  Churchmen 
have  increased  from  29-5  per  cent,  to  30-5  per 
cent.,  Presbyterians  have  fallen  from  34-4  per 
cent,  to  37-7  per  cent.,  and  Methodists  have  re- 
mained at  6-2  per  cent.  As  Belfast  is  so  much 
before  the  public  we  may  state  that  the  religious 
censuses  since  1861  shows  that  in  the  percentage 
of  persons  belonging  to  religious  denominations 
Roman  Catholicism  has  steadily  declined,  that 
Churchmen  have  steadily  increased,  that  Pres- 
byterianism  has  slightly  fallen  off,  and  that 
Methodism,  which  advanced  between  1881  and 
1891,  is  stationary. 

In  Connaught  we  observe  an  opposite  tendency. 
Roman  Catholics  have  increased  from  95-8  per 
cent,  to  96-3  per  cent.,  Churchmen  have  decreased 
from  3-5  per  cent,  to  3-1  per  cent..  Presbyterians 
from  0-4  to  0-3  per  cent.,  and  Methodists  have 
remained  steady  at  0-2  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  We  do  not  give  the  percentages  fox 
Antrim  and  Down,  for  they  are  practically  the 
same,  with  an  increase  in  favour  of  Protectants 
in  the  two  censuses,  and  we  wish  to  emphasize 
the  startling  contrast  between  Belfast  and  Con- 
naught. 

The  decrease  of  Protestantism  in  Connaught 
is  a  matter  of  grave  import.  The  Church  of 
Ireland  during  the  past  ten  years  has  lost  noarh 
one-eighth  of  its  scattered  members  in  that  Pro- 
vince, and  we  still  have  to  maintain  our  tier  ay  to 

minister  to  those  who  remain.  It  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  cany  the  amalgamation  of 
parishes  beyond  the  present  point,  for  if  this  be 
done,  the  people  will  be  left  w  it  hem  regular 
Sunday  serviees.  It  is  essential  to  preserve 
these  services,  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 

always  considered  its  first  duty  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  well  being  of  all  our  mem- 
bers.   The  parish  ehureh  is  more  than  I  mere 

meeting  place,  it  is  at  once  the  heme  of  the  faith- 
ful, an  emblem  of  t  ho  continuity  of  t  he  Church  and 
a  proclamation  to  all  who  set4  it  I  laud  for  its  laoiod 
purposes  of  t  ho  Kaith  once  deli\  ered  to  the  Saints. 
If  the  process  Of  reduction  of  (  i  a  irehn  .en  pro- 
ceeds further  the  position  will  become  more 
serious.  Wo  arc  unable  to  suggest  moans  for 
preventing  the  migration  and  emigration  of  our 
people,  due  to  political  and  social  changes  familiar 
to  all  who  have  followed  the  development  of 
Irish  life.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  as  our 
people  become  more  isolat- d.  the  tendency  to 
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move  where  possible  to  districts  where  they  will 
tind  more  fellowship  in  religious  ideas  will  become 
accentuated. 

In  Belfast  and  the  counties  in  which  it  is 
situated  the  problems  of  providing  for  an  increas- 
ing body  of  Churchmen  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
Bishop  and  his  fellow  workers.  There  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Irish  Churchmen  are  con- 
gregated. On  their  spiritual  life  depends  to  a 
great  extent  the  life  of  the  working  class  members 
of  the  Church,  for  the  Churchmen  of  the  industrial 
centre  are  for  the  most  part  wage-earners.  The 
Church  has  its  duty  to  them  as  well  as  to  their 


scattered  brethren  in  Connaught.  They  claim 
guidance  and  teaching  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  On  them  rests  very  heavy  responsi- 
bilities in  a  time  of  great  stress  and  strain.  We 
therefore  ask  for  the  prayers  of  Churchmen 
throughout  the  country  for  the  two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  brethren  massed  in  the  two 
north-eastern  counties  that  they  may  be  wisely 
led  by  their  clergy  into  the  way  of  Truth  and 
may  be  given  that  right  judgment  in  all  things 
which  alone  comes  from  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  will  make  duty  plain  and  will  give 
strength  to  all  who  seek  the  Divine  guidance. 


Church  News. 


THE  Archbishop  of  Armagh  has  dedicated 
a  new  church  in  Greenore  for  the  use  of 
residents  and  for  the  visitors  to  the 
hotel.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick  and  is  vested  in  three  trustees.  Green- 
ore,  which  has  famous  golf  links,  is  yearly 
attracting  an  increased  number  of  visitors. 

The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  has  been  enthroned  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Clonfert.  The  Bishop 
preached  on  the  text  k'  We  must  work "  (St. 
John  ix.  4).  Clonfert  is  an  out-of-the-way  neigh- 
bourhood, situated  on  the  borders  of -a  bog,  and 
lies  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  Balknasloe. 

Dean  Potterton,  for  many  years  a  lead- 
ing clergyman  in  the  Diocese  of  Kilmore, 
has  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 
Loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  a  devoted  friend,  a 
true  pastor  of  souls,  he  has  left  behind  him 
grateful  memories  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  diocese. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Miller,  Curate  of  St.  Catherine's, 
Dublin,  has  been  appointed  Diocesan  Curate  of 
Kilmore.  Mr.  Miller  has  worked  zealously  in 
Dublin. 

Canon  Dixon,  Rector  of  Upper  Fahan,  died 
on  August  18.  For  many  years  he  had  occupied 
a  leading  position  in  the  diocese  and  his  loss  is 
widely  felt. 

The  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Ulster 
Training  Home  for  Orphan  Girls  has  collected 
£580  for  the  purchase  of  Culmore  House.  All  the 
girls  receive  daily  religious  instruction. 

During  the  past  year  the  Primate  has  hold 
Confirmations  in  forty  centres,  visitations  in  five 
places  and  has  preached  in  the  majority  of  parishes 
in  his  diocese. 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  dedicated  a  new  organ 
in  Athboy  Church. 

In  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  Rector  of  Moyliscar  his  parishioners 
have  presented  him  with  a  silver  tea  service  and 
tray. 


The  Bishop  of  Clogher  has  consecrated  an 
addition  to  Drimi  burial-ground. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
Precentor  Emerson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Ballymodan, 
Archdeacon  of  Cork.  The  new  Archdeacon,  who 
was  ordained  in  1861,  has  been  for  twenty-two 
years  rector  of  his  native  town,  Bandon,  Co, 
Cork. 

Canon  Galway  has  been  appointed  Precentor, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Healey,  Canon  of  St.  Finn 
Barre's  Cathedral,  Cork. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  has  held  confirmations  at 
twenty -two  centres. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  E.  H.  Henry  has  been 

elected  Rector  of  Pallas  Green. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Harvey,  Rector  of  Lissadell, 
lias  been  appointed  to  the  important  parish  of 
Portrush,  where  he  will  minister  to  large 
numbers  of  summer  visitors. 

The  death  of  Professor  Charles,  M.B.,  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Eminent  as  a 
physiologist  and  a  teacher  of  great  skill,  he  retired 
some  years  ago  from  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  Queen's  College,  Cork.  He  always 
took  a  great  interest  in  Church  life  and  was  a 
generous  contributor  to  Home  and  Foreign  work. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Professor  Charles,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  Apocalyptic  literature. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  services  in  con- 
nexion with  Ulster  day  to  be  held  in  very  many 
of  the  churches  in  the  Province.  The  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor  published  a  letter  heartily 
approving  of  the  proposal  to  seek  Divine 
guidance  in  the  present  political  struggle. 

A  locum  tenens  in  an  Ulster  parish  was  desired 
to  give  the  pledge  to  two  men.  When  asked  were 
they  members  of  the  Catch-my-pal  organization, 
they  said,  "  Yes  ;  but  as  no  meetings  were  held 
during  the  summer,  we  were  not  looked  after." 

The  death  of  Canon  Rowan  deprives  the 
Diocese  of  Tuam  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  best 
loved  clergy. 
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All  Saints'  Day. 

M.  Isa.  51  to  T.  12;   Heb.  11. 

33-12.7. 
E.  Dan.  IX;  Rev.  19.1-17. 

22nb  ^unbap  after  Crinitp. 

M.  Dan.  6  :  2  Tim.  4. 
E.  Dan.  7.  9  or  12;  Luke  22. 
31-54. 


23rt>  cSunliap  after  ^rimtp. 
M.  H"R°a  14;  Hrb.  3.  7-4.  14. 
E.  J<  el  2.  21  or  3.  9 ;  John  1.  29. 


17  .&   24t'i  .Sunbap  after  QZtinitv. 
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Id.  Ecclfs.  11  and  12  ;  James  3. 
E.  Hegg  li  2.  1--0  or  Mai.  3  and 
John  8.  31. 


St.  Andrew,  A.  &  M. 

M.  Isa.  54;  John  1.  35-43. 

E.  Isa.  65.  1-17;  John  12.  20-  42 


Toleration. 


WHEN  men  feel  strongly  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  be  intolerant  of  all  that  is 
opposed  to  their  convictions.  The  his- 
tory of  persecution  is  the  story  of  the 
outward  side  of  intolerance.  There  have  been 
political  as  well  as  religious  persecutions.  Human 
nature  is  apt  to  believe  that  suppression  by  force 
is  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  ideals  of 
life  and  conduct  that  appear  to  it  to  be  wrong. 
Paganism  persecuted,  and  the  most  painful  annals 
of  Church  History  are  not  those  that  record  the 
sufferings  of  the  Church  under  Pagin  tyranny, 
but  those  that  tell  of  the  cruel  efforts  of  its  leaders 
to  obtain  uniformity  of  belief  by  repressive 
means.  Whether  the  objects  of  persecution  be 
non-Christian  people  or  Christians  who  could  not 
accept  the  creed  of  the  dominant  Church,  the 
result  was  the  same— cruelty,  oppression,  and 
even  death  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  persecuted.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  mind  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  glory  of  God  was  advanced  by  massacre 
and  the  stake.  It  is  abhorrent  to  us  to  Ihink  so, 
and  we  are  ashamed  to  know  that  such  deeds 
were  done  under  the  plea  of  advancing  the  King- 
dom of  God.  We  rightly  believe  all  such  religi- 
ous persecution  to  have  been  unchristian  and  to 
be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  no 
apology  mitigates  the  moral  and  spiritual 
repugnance  with  which  we  view  them.  They 
prove  to  us  the  soul -destroying  power  of  wrong 
conceptions  of  duty  and  the  horrible  effects  of 
propagating  Christianity  by  any  but  spiritual 
weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
based  on  indifference.  When  beliefs  hit  lightly 
and  all  forms  of  opinion  are  equally  valid  for  the 
individual,  but  without  any  force  for  any  one 
else,  it  is  easy  to  be  tolerant,.  Indifference  is  ( he 
parent  of  much  of  our  modern  spirit.  "  It  docs  not 
matter  what  any  one  believes,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  disturb  us,"  may  be  a  comfortable  armohair 
opinion,  but  it  does  not  advance  trul  h.  In  scien- 
tific circles,  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
abstraot  love  of  material  truth,  we  find  the 
leaders  at  times  most  intolerant  to  those  who 
oppose  their  ideas.  Ifaman  be  an  amiable  crank 
he  is  tolerated— if  on  the  other  hand  he  is  b  per 
sonage  of  importance  with  a  reputation,  ho  is  ap1 
to  bo  denounced  and  kept  from  his  merited 
honours:  on  account  of  his  "  heresy."  fa  politics 
the  same  fact  is  noted.  No  matte*  how  kt*Hi  S 
man  may        in  advocacy  of  (he  greater  part  of 

the  politioal  programme  of  his  party  if  he  will 
not  "  toe  the  line  "  on  the  palpitating  quei  lion  of 

Komi  tho  Chwoh  of  frets 


the  day,  he  is  treated  as  an  outcast  by  his  party 
that  has  no  place  for  him.  It  may  broadly  be 
said  that  strong  convictions  in  the  natural  man 
are,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  intolerance  to 
convictions  opposed  to  his,  and  these  are  very 
often  associated  with  personal  antagonism  to  his 
opponents.  It  is  folly  to  ignore  this  side  of 
human  nature — even  the  most  easy-going  has  his 
weak  point  of  intolerance,  and  tolerance  with 
him  is  naturally  exercised  to  opinions  which  do 
not  clash  with  his  own  convictions — if  he  has 
any. 

The  religious  side  of  our  nature  is  the  highest. 
Our  religious  convictions  regulate  our  entire  life. 
We  believe  them  to  be  true  and  binding.  We 
have  not  that  joy  in  pursuing  truth  which  the 
philosopher  had  when  he  said,  "  If  I  had  truth 
in  my  hand,  like  a  fly,  I  would  set  it  free,  for  the 
pleasure  of  searching  for  it."  Truth  always  being 
pursued,  never  in  our  possession,  is  not  Truth  for 
us  as  the  governing  power  in  our  life.  Plain 
people  who  value  their  religion  and  make  it  the 
chief  end  of  life  must  have  root  convictions  to 
which  they  hold  with  unyielding  tenacity.  They 
are  their  all,  and  for  them  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  die.  We  love  and  worship  One  who 
laid  down  His  life  rat  Ira-  than  barter  Truth  and 
be  false  to  His  Mission.  He  is  our  Ideal  and  OUT 
Master — to  Him  we  bow  in  prayer,  and  from  Him 
we  derive  our  strength  to  live  His  life.  Holding 
these  views,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  tolerant  of  any 
system  or  beliefs  that  run  counter  to  His  teach- 
ing. We  cannot  forget  the  history  of  trial  and 
struggle  that  lies  behind  the  growth  of  Scriptural 
Christianity.  It  weighs  on  our  minds  and  enters 
into  our  souls.  But  we  must  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  differ  from  us.      Our  Lord  taught  us  this 

lesson  when  He  rebuked  His  disciples,  who  wished 

to  call  down  (ire  from  heaven  on  their  opponents, 
and  from  the  Cross  He  left  us  a  legacy  of  forgive- 
ness. His  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  we 
know  that  His  truth  will  and  must  triumph.  It 
is  our  duty  to  win  those  in  error  from  their  error 

by  prayer,  argument,  and  the  testimony  of  ■ 

Christlike  life,  and  the  more  strongly  we  hold 

those  who  oppose  us  to  be  wrong,  so  much  the 

more  OUghl  we  to  believe  in  the  power  of  Divine 
Truth  to  overcome  What  is  false.  It  is  hard  to  be 
always  tolerant  of  false  opinion  and  wrong  sys- 
tems, but  the  man  who  knows  that  he  has  the 

truth  of  God  in  his  heart   and  believes  in  Ins 
Saviour  can.  by  Divine  Grace,  possess  that  tolor- 
anco  which  is  founded  on  conviction  and  owes 
nothing  to  indifference. 
ml  (..icr/fr,  every  Friday. 


HOW  TO  BE  HEALTHY,  WEALTHY,  AND  WISE. 


By  Mrs.  G.  S 

TJSE  history  of  the  word  "thrift"  is  in 
itself  an  encouragement.  To  thrive,  as 
used  by  our  Scandinavian  forefathers, 
meant  literally  to  seize  for  oneself.  They 
throve  and  were  accounted  thrifty  by  plunder 
and  forcible  possession.  • 

When  I  was  a  girl  I  saw  emblazoned  in  a 
window,  as  I  went  up  the  staircase  of  our  Scotch 
host,  the  family  device,  a  crane  with  a  stone  in 
its  claw,  and  underneath  the  fierce  legend, 
"Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want."  That  was  the 
spirit  of  thrift  of  old  time.  No  longer  do  we 
admire  such  a  spirit. 

Thrift  is,  perhaps,  an  example  of  a  natural 
instinct  purified  and  ennobled  by  Christianity. 
We  have,  thank  God,  as  the  centuries  have 
rolled  on,  learned  that  we  are  members  one  of 
another. 

There  are  two  motives  for  Thrift  which  o- 
gether  should  inspire  and  encourage  us  in  pn  b- 
tising  it  ourselves  and  in  persuading  others  to  do 
so.  First,  the  securing  of  provision  for  the 
future  for  ourselves  and  those  dependent  on  us, 
and,  secondly,  the  securing  of  power  to  help 
others. 

Both  are  Christian  aims.  "  If  any  provide  not 
for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  "  ;  and  when  St. 
Paul  wanted  to  turn  the  love  of  acquisition  into 
a  new  channel,  he  wrote,  "Let  him  that  stole, 
steal  no  more  :  but  rather  let  him  labour,  work- 
ing with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth."  Not 
only  be  a  negative  but  a  positive  blessing.  "Be 
just  before  you  are  generous,"  but  also  be  just 
in  order  that  you  may  be  generous. 

Young  people  especially,  see  "  the  defects  of 
the  quality."  As  a  girl,  who  afterwards  became 
an  evangelist,  exclaimed,  "  I  hate  that  miserable 
idea  of  making  both  ends  meet;  I  like  them  to 
tie  in  a  good,  handsome  bow."  False  economy, 
the  spoiling  of  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar, 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  equally  with 
that  counterfeit  niggardliness,  tend  to  bring 
thrift  into  disfavour,  and  we  must  labour  not 
only  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  that,  having 
met  and  perhaps  tied  in  a  good,  handsome  bow. 


STREATFEILD. 

all  extra  shall  be  used  for  others.  Where  means 
are  straitened,  there  is  the  greater  joy  in 
contriving  gifts,  and  the  generous  heart  will 
respond  if  we  urge  this  motive  for  economy, 
while  it  rightly  despises  hoarding.  As  a  little 
lad  exclaimed  on  hearing  St.  Paul's  words, 
"When  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things,"  Why  didn't  he  give  them  to  some  other 
boy? 

It  may  perhaps  call  forth  suggestions  from 
workers  of  far  greater  experience  than  myself 
if  the  ideas  I  have  gleaned  are  ranged  under  the 
heads  of  how  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  Nation, 
the  Parish,  and  the  Home. 

1.  Thrifty  as  a  Nation. 

As  a  Nation  we  do  not  rank  high  for  thrift, 
but  we  shared  in  the  general  advance  in  the 
organization  of  provident  habits  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the 
fact  that  wTe  find  two  towns  named  "Thrift," 
one  " Frugality,"  and  three  "Economy,"  in  the 
United  States,  we  infer  that  our  early  colonists 
were  keen  on  the  virtue.  Savings  Banks  were 
Srst  suggested  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  an  English- 
woman, Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  was  the  first 
in  Great  Britain  to  add  one  by  that  name  to  her 
Friendly  Society  in  1801. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the.  important  part  which 
Friendly  Societies,  however  entitled,  have  borne 
in  the  work.  As  the  first  woman  delegate  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows  remarked  the  other  day,  "Women, 
equally  with  men,  have  a  close  interest  in  fur- 
thering all  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  thrift." 
Lady  Guardians,  County  Councillors,  members 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  have  wide 

opportunities  of  studying  this  complex  question. 
They' encourage  thrift  by  t in-  promotion  of  prac- 
tical technical  classes,  training  schools,  national 
hygiene,  tin-  prevention  of  tin-  overlapping  of 
charity.   A  large  majority  Btrongly  support  a 

scheme,  if  not  the  scheme  of  national  insurance, 
in  augmentation  of  old-age  pensions. 
Then  there  is  the  further  question  of  the 

employment  of  savings  to  advantage,  i  am  not 
aware,  how  large  a  sh.ue  women  take  In  further 
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ing  po-operative  enterprises  on  a  large  scale,  but 
do  not  doubt  they  are  serving  the  nation  thus. 
There  were  in  sixteen  co-partnership  Tenant 
Societies,  but,  so  long  ago  as  the  sixties,  an 
admirable  scheme  for  encouraging  the  thrifty 
tenant  was  set  on  foot  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  A 
yearly  sum  was  set  apart  for  the  repairs  of  each 
house,  and  whatever  remained  over  was  spent 
upon  such  additional  appliances  as  the  tenants 
themselves  desired.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Boyd  Bayly  that  the  same  sys- 
tem applied  to  the  country  farms  and  cottages 
would  help  to  bring  labour  "  back  to  the  land." 

Meanwhile,  how  many  a  woman  worker, 
specially  great  temperance  workers  like  Agnes 
Weston,  "the  Sailors'  Mother,"  are  saving  the 
nation  thousands  of  pounds  which  were  formerly 
squandered  in  drink  or  vice. 

II.  ThriiL  in  our  Parish. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  in  our 
parishes,  we  must  strive  to  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  all  existing  endowments  :  Provident, 
Coal  and  Sick  Benefit  Clubs;  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings; the  G.F.S.,  and  kindred  agencies. 

I  was  struck  by  the  admirable  methods  to  this 
end  employed  in  a  large  and  long-established 
Mothers'  Meeting  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  of  which 
I  learned  the  other  day.  "There's  many  an 
article  in  my  house  which  would  never  have  been 
there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Mothers'  Meet- 
ing ! "  exclaimed  a  member,  who  also  described 
the  habit  of  buying  articles  at  the  door  and 
paying  so  much  on  account  to  the  traveller  or 
tallyman  as  "ruinous"  to  those  who  practise  it. 

If  managers  of  clubs  give  the  orders  for  goods 
supplied  through  local  tradesmen,  they  thereby 
ensure  punctual  payment  to  them,  and  the  flow 
of  ready  money  should  not  be  arrested  at  the 
local  shops,  often,  alas,  hampered  by  bad  debts, 
but  pass  on  to  the  wholesale  firms  with  which 
they  deal.  In  our  village  Clothing  Club  we 
allow  the  boys  and  girls  on  leaving  school,  and 
being  no  longer  eligible  for  the  Penny  Bank 
there,  to  be  depositors  as  long  as  they  live  in  the 
parish. 

In  G.F.S.  work  I  have  tried  offering  a  shilling 
to  start  a  Post  Office  Savings  Account  to  those 
candidates  who  could  repeat  without  mistake 
the  twelve  Scriptural  rules  of  life  and  the  texts 
on  which  they  are  based. 

III.  Thrift  at  Home. 

When  we  come  to  the  citadel  of  home,  we 
reach  the  heart  of  our  subject,  and  the  guiding 
of  the  house  is  unquestionably  a  woman's  work. 
Feeling  myself  by  no  means  qualified  to  be  an 
apostle  of  thrift,  I  have  asked  several  good 
housewives  to  tell  me  the  secrets  of  their  success. 

And  the  first  is  :  Pay  ready  money.  Oh  !  what 
a  blessing  it  is  to  have  been  brought  up  with  a 
horror  of  debt !  to  have  seen  a  mother's  cashbox 
and  tradesmen's  books  appear  weekly  with  un- 
failing regularity ! 

We,  whose  ends  tie  in  a  good,  handsome  bow, 


ought  to  set  our  poorer  neighbours  an  example 
in  this'  respect,  like  good  Queen  Victoria,  who 
discharged  her  father's  debts  immediately  on  her 
accession,  and  who  would  not  marry  till  the 
Throne  was  out  of  debt.  I  understand  that  the 
credit  trade,  even  of  some  co-operative  societies, 
is  increasing ;  newly-married  people  especially 
sliding  into  the  habit  of  only  partially  paying  for 
goods  supplied. 

A  second  secret  is :  W atch  against  waste.  One 
thrifty  lady  tells  me  there  is  more  waste  in  bread 
in  gentlepeople's  houses  than  in  anything  else. 
In  her  household,  now  a  very  small  one,  she 
never  al  lows  a  fresh  loaf  to  be  cut  till  the  last 
one  is  finished.  We  must  have  observed  how 
some  families,  both  well-to-do  and  struggling, 
always  leave  a  portion  of  each  course  on  their 
plate.    It  is  a  matter  of  education. 

But  there  is  not  only  waste  of  food  to  guard 
against,  but  also  the  spending  of  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread.  The  self-indulgence  which, 
in  later  life,  manifests  itself  in  the  inordinate  use 
of  tobacco  and  strong  drink  is  fostered  in  child- 
hood by  frittering  away  pence  in  sweets.  You 
have  seen  children  teasing  their  mother  for  half- 
pence to  buy  goodies,  often  falsely  so-called. 
How  much  better  than  this  weak  yielding  to 
importunity  is  the  plan  of  a  thrifty  mother  of 
twelve,  who,  when  her  children  were  young,  gave 
them  a  halfpenny  a  week  each,  which  they  im- 
mediately returned  to  her  to  buy  a  barley  sugar 
stick  wli  en  she  made  her  weekly  purchases.  Any 
other  pence  they  earned  or  had  given  to  them 
they  placed  in  stamps  on  their  Post  Office  savings 
forms,  or  saved  for  the  family  Christmas  tree, 

Then,  again,  there  is  waste  of  clothes.  Why 
should  we  "discard  a  real  elegance  a  little  used 
for  monstrous  novelty  in  strange  disguise,"  such 
as  beehive  hats  and  hobble  skirts  ?  We  English 
people  may  not  go  as  far  as  our  German  neigh- 
bours in  getting  ready  for  our  girls  before  their 
marriage  sufficient  house-linen  to  last  their  life, 
but  we  ought  to  encourage  them  to  have  a 
bottom  drawer,  wherein  they  may  take  a  pride 
in  accumulating  useful  articles  for  their  future 
home.  I  n  the  same  way  we  may  help  girls  going 
to  their  lirst  place. 

In  our  purchases  let  us  beware  of  the  cheap 
and  nasty  or  underpaid,  and  see  that  such 
articles  as  are  destined  for  wear  and  tear  and 
the  wash-tub  are  really  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose. 

A  third  rule  is:  Don't  postpone  repairs;  ac- 
cording to  that  true  proverb,  "a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.5'  Also,  as  a  rider  to  this,  renew 
your  implements  and  labour-saving  appliances. 
"If  the  iron  be  blunt  and  he  do  not  whet  the 
edge,  then  must  he  put  to  more  strength." 

Thus  inadequately,  and  in  a  very  elementary 
manner,  I  have  touched  the  fringe  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  shall  not  go  astray  if  our  endea- 
vours to  promote  thrift  are  inspired  by  the 
Master,  Who  said,  not  only  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost," 
but  also,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,'' 
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'  First  Prize  Serial  Tale.   By  MARK  WINCHESTER. 


CHATTER  IX  Engaged. 

tl^V  F  your  engagement  !  " 
I     I        Braef ord  repeated  the  words  in  dull, 
automatic  fashion.    The  first  shock  of 
the  news,  confirming  as  it  did  what  he 
had  been  anticipating  for  some  weeks,  left  him 
wordless  and  irresolute. 

Helen  herself  was  the  first  to  rally. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  we  are  engaged.  You 
don't  know  what  he — Tom  Chalgrove — has  been 
to  me  in  the  last  four -and -twenty  hours.  It  will 
be  to  him — under  God — that  I  owe  my  father's 
life — if  it  is  spared." 

v  You  owe  it  to  Tom  Chalgrove  ?  Ah  !  I 
understand." 

For  a  full  minute  they  stood  facing  each  other, 
those  two  whose  loyalty  muct  be  deeper  than 
their  love. 

"  I  understand." 

Were  the  solemnly  repeated  words  a  renun- 
ciation ?  Perhaps  Helen  guessed  as  much, 
though  the  man  who  uttered  them  added  no  more. 
There  was  to  be  no  passionate  appeal  of  his  own 
love,  no  urging  of  all  that  he  would  have  done 
had  it  lain  in  his  power,  no  demand  that  she 
should  listen  to  whal  he  knew  her  own  heart 
told  her. 

No,  he  understood,  accepted  the  sacrifice  she 
had  made  in  a  moment's  acute  anguish  for  her 
father's  sake. 

There  had  only  been  this  way  of  saving  his 
life — she  had  taken  it. 

As  Keith  turned  away  he  was  asking  himself 
whether  Tom  Chalgrove  had  any  idea  what 
Helen's  acceptance  of  his  financial  help  had 
cost  her. 

Being  himself  a  generous  nature  Keith  said 
"  No  "  with  instant  conviction.  Tom  loved  this 
girl  too,  and  love  had  blinded  him  to  the  absence 
of  answering  flame  in  hers. 

But  what  would  the  end  be  ? 

Keith  Braeford  dare  not  ask,  though  ho 
knew  well  enough  that  on  the  day  Tom  Chal- 
grove made  Helen  Raynes  his  wife  he  himself 
must  leave  Barncombe  nover  to  return. 

Yet  it  was  not  of  that  so  much  as  the  present 
that  Keith  thought  as  he  strode  aimlessly  on 
over  Wearstead  Moors. 

How  well  he  knew  that  at  this  moment  above 
all  moments  in  her  life  Helen  wanted  him.  whilst 
for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  honour's  he  must 
leave  her  alone  to  face  a  timo  of  cruel  suspense 
and  suffering. 

Yes,  she  was  alone,  needing  comfort,  the  com- 
fort he  had  no  right  to  give.     Poor  Helen  !  poor 

Helen,  and  how  nearly  he  had  taken  her  in  his 
arms  there  and  then,  telling  her  of  his  sympathy 
and  love. 


But  now  she  must  wait  alone  to  bear  the  fiat 
which  would  go  forth,  the  verdict  of  life  or  death 
for  the  father  she  loved  so  well. 

On,  on,  on,  strode  the  young  man  wrestling 
with  his  own  agony  and  rebellion  against  fate. 
He  loved  Helen,  had  loved  her  these  many 
months,  each  day  finding  the  love  grow  stronger, 
more  part  of  himself.  Then  had  come  Tom 
Chalgrove,  and  Keith  had  stood  aside.  Somehow 
Kitty  Hamerton's  laughing  prediction  of  the 
ending  of  a  "  romance  "  had  galled  him.  It  had 
annoyed  him  too  to  see  how  Tom  unconsciously 
monopolized  the  girl  to  whom  his  dying  father 
had  left  his  last  injunctions.  Not  that  Keith  had 
ever  been  actually  jealous.  Knowing  himself  a 
poor  man  he  had  reflected  that  it  was  only  fair 
to  stand  aside  in  case  H  elen  should  be  caught  by 
the  glamour  of  this  new-made  millionaire.  But 
even  so  he  had  been  confident  of  the  result.  Helen 
was  too  noble  a  woman  to  marry  for  money,  and 
too  refined  to  think  seriously  of  wedding  a  man, 
honest  and  kind-hearted  enough,  but  obviously 
her  social  inferior. 

And  now  what  he  had  not  counted  on  had 
come  to  pass.    Poor  Helen  ! 

Meantime,  whilst  Keith  Braeford  tramped 
wTith  dim  eyes  and  sore  heart  over  Wearstead 
Moors,  Helen  had  gone  slowly  back  to  the  house. 

She  was  trembling  after  the  excitement  of  her 
brief  interview  with  Keith,  not  daring  to  look 
too  closely  into  her  heart  for  fear  of  what  she 
should  read  there. 

And,  as  she  crossed  the  hall  and  mounted  the 
stairs  a-tip-toe,  the  thoughts  of  Tom  and  Keith 
were  forgotten  in  one  overwhelming  dread.  On 
the  landing  above  stood  one  of  the  nurses,  a 
pleasant-faced  woman,  but  with  too  professional 
a  manner  for  Helen  to  feel  at  ease  with  her. 

"The  operation  is  over.  Miss  Raynes.  The 
doctors  are  waiting  to  see  you.*' 

The  conventional  words,  spoken  without  any 
particular  sympathy,  helped  Helen  to  rally, 
though  she  never  quite  knew  how  she  readied 

the  room  where  "  the  best  surgeons  money  could 
procure  "  were  waiting  to  tell  her  the  result  of 
their  skill. 

As  in  a  dream  Helen  fell  her  hand  shaken,  and 

knew  that  Dr.  Lethbury  had  placed  a  chair  for 
her  whilst  one  of  his  greater  colleagues  told  her 
very  quietly  that  the  operation  had  been  far 
more  serious  thf.n  they  anticipated,  but  that  it 
had  been  satisfactorily  performed.  "  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen."  he  added  gravely.  "  is  whether 
your  fat  her  will  be  able  to  recover  from  the  shock. 
I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  from  you.  Miss  Kaynos. 
that  there  is  very  serious  danger.  He  is  not  a 
young  man  and  he  was  considerably  worn  by 
suffering.  However,  we  must  leave  that  in 
Higher  Hands  than  ours." 
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She  thanked 
them  automati- 
cally, but  she 
did  not  attempt 
to  go  downstairs 
with  them  where 
ref  reshments 
had  been  pre- 
pared   in  the 


The  operation  is  over,  Miss 
ha/nes     The  doctors  are  wait 
mg  to  see  you."— Page  245. 


Dr.  Lethbury  took  her  place 
and    played  the    part    of  host, 
knowing  only  too  well  that  the  poor 
child  upstairs  had  understood  the  truth  that 
the  surgeon  had  tried  to  break  so  gently. 

Ah,  yes  !  She  knew  the  truth.  Knew  that  suc- 
cour had  come  too  late,  that  her  father  was  dying. 

Dying  !  When  she  had  been  ready  to  do 
everything,  give  everything  to  save  him. 

And  now  the  sacrifice  was  to  prove  in  vain. 
Oh,  the  tragedy  of  it  all  ! 

Down  on  her  knees  she  slipped  beside  the 
couch,  moaning  in  broken,  helpless  fashion.  She 
had  been  so  sure  God  would  hear  her  prayers, 
and  He  had  not,  had  not. 

A  shudder  shook  her. 

Was  it  true  that  some  one  had  said  her  father 
was  dying  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  Her  hands  were 
gripping  the  loose  cretonne  of  the  sofa  in  a  frenzy. 
It  was  a  moment  of  despair. 

Who  was  it  that  whispered  two  lines  of  an  old 
verse  in  her  ear  ? 

"  God  never  yet  forsook  at  need 
The  soul  that  trusted  Him  indeed." 

Was  she  faithless  instead  of  believing  ?  It 
M  as  out  of  the  deep  that  Helen  Raynes  cried, 


"  Lord,  save  me,"  and  out  of  the  deep  that  the 
sweet  reply  sounded,  "  Thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  " 

The  tears — blessed  tears — were  falling  fast 
now.  She  could  say  "  Our  Father,"  even  though 
she  knew  the  worst. 

God  had  answered  her  prayers,  she  was  sure, 
though  His  healing  touch  had  only  rested  on  her 
in  the  darkness. 

believe  all  is  best,"  she  moaned,  and 
rose,  drying  her  eyes  as 
she  stood  there  by  the 
window. 

The  sound  of  a  motor 
car  driving  away  roused 
her. 

The  doctors  had  gone. 
The  doctors  who  were 
to  have  saved  her 
father's  life. 

Quietly  the  door 
opened  and  Nurse 
Jessie  looked  in. 

"  Would  you  like  to 
come  into  the  next 
room,  Miss  Raynes  ?  " 
she  asked.  "Your 
father  may  recover  con- 
sciousness any  time 
now." 

And  Helen  went. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the 
late  dawn  of  a  Novem- 
ber morning  that  Dr. 
Raynes  opened  his  eyes 
with  full  understand- 
ing, that  preternatural 
clearness  of  vision 
which  so  often  precedes 
death. 

"Helen,"    he  whis- 
pered,   and    she  bent 
over  him.    He  smiled 
fondly  into  her  grey  eyes. 

"  My  darling,"  he  whispered,  "  I  am  so  happy. 
Yes,  happy  even  though  I  am  leaving  you,  child. 
But  your  mother  is  waiting  for  me.  Thank  God 
I  had  the  operation,  the  pain  has  all  gone,  and — it 
might  have  been  so — terrible.  I  was  beginning  to 
become  a  coward  too.  And  now,  why  already — 
He  has  wiped  all  tears  away.  I  was  so  faithless, 
so  very  faithless,  fearing  to  leave  you  alone, 
without    a    protector,    without    money.    It — 

haunted  me.    But  now  "    He  smiled  very 

joyously,  not  feeling  the  hot  tears  which  she  could 
not  restrain.  "  God  bless  you  both,"  he  whis- 
pered.   "  You  and — and — was  it  Keith  ?  " 

He  closed  his  eyes,  as  a  tired  child  might  have 
done  in  a  passing  doze,  but  the  smile  still  hovered 
about  his  lips. 

Nurse  Jessie  came  quietly  across  the  room  and 
drew  Helen  away. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  and  this  time  pity  broke 
through  the  conventionality  of  her  tones,  "  his 
sufferings  are  over." 
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Helen  looked  round  in  startled  horror. 

"  No/'  she  cried  piteously,  "  not  dead,  not 
dead.  He  cannot  be,  he  cannot  have  left  me,  he 
cannot." 

"  God  called  him,"  said  the  nurse  gently.  "  I 
think  he  was  glad  to  obey  the  summons." 

CHAPTER  X.    "  Keith  I  " 

Dr.  Raynes'  death  caused  widespread  sorrow  and 
sympathy.  His  patients  loved  him,  even  though 
they  forgot  at  times  to  pay  his  bills,  and  never 
realized  that  in  doing  so  had  become  the  indirect 
means  of  his  death. 

But  they  went  to  his  funeral  and  sent  wreaths, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  Barncombe  villagers  made 
amends  for  all. 

The  wreath  sent  by  "  Mr.  Chalgrove  up  at  the 
Manor  "  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every 
cottage  home  for  a  week,  and  certainly  it  had  been 
a  very  magnificent  affair.  Tom  himself  had  been 
intensely  proud  of  it,  and  was  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  his  fiancee's  lack  of  interest  in  its 
size  and  beauty. 

Tom's  wreath  indeed  was  one  of  those  trifles 
which  jarred  in  quite  undue  proportion  on 
Helen's  nerves. 

Just  now  the  very  fact  of  his  wealth  seemed  to 
rise  up  and  mock  her.  He  had  given  "  all  that 
money  could  buy  "  only  to  prove  how  futile  and 
weak  a  power  it  is  in  the  great  issues  of  life  and 
death. 

And  so  the  sacrifice  had  been  useless,  Helen 
told  herself  that  in  the  first  bitterness  of  her 
grief,  but  she  withdrew  her  words  when  she 
came  to  think  over  what  her  father  had 
said. 

After  all,  who  could  say  the 
money  was  wasted,  even  at  the 
cost  of  its  high  price,  since  her 
father  had  died  painlessly 
and  in  great  peace  ? 

Her     dear     father  ! 
And  how  strange  it 
had  been  that  his 
last    words  had 
been  a  mistake. 
Not   she  and 
Keith,  but  she 
and  Tom. 
Not  she  and 
Keith,  but 
she  and  Tom. 

How  often 
she  repeated 
the  sentence, 
which  rung 
like   a  knell 
through  her 
brain.  Only 
once  did  a  vory 
subtle   tempt  a 
lion    come  to 
her.    Since  her 
father  had  died, 
why  should  she 


fulfil  her  obligation  to  the  man  she  had  accepted 
only  for  her  father's  sake  ?  She  had  merely  to 
tell  Tom  the  truth  and  he  would  re1  ease  her  from 
a  p  omise  given  under  such  circumstances. 

Yet  every  feeling  of  honour  rose  up  against 
such  a  suggestion. 

Had  not  Tom  brought  happiness  and  peace  to 
a  dying  man  ?  Then  she  must  not  shrink  from 
paying  the  price. 

At  twenty  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a  misconception 
of  one's  duty.  Helen,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  self- 
renunciation,  quite  failed  to  realize  the  wrong 
she  was  doing  a  man  who  loved  her  with  an  honest 
and  simple  sincerity,  in  marrying  him  when  she 
loved  another. 

It  was  a  hard  position  too,  for  a  young  girl, 
left  suddenly  to  face  the  world  alone  and  penni- 
less. 

Of  course  friends  had  come  forward  to  offer 
temporary  assistance  ;  and  Helen,  sorely  against 
her  will,  had  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  a 
kindly  old  spinster  lady,  Miss  Dewbury,  who 
offered  her  a  home  "  for  as  long  as  you  like,  my 
dear,  and  the  longer  the  better." 

Of  course  Tom  had  wanted  her  to  come  to  the 
Manor. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  urged,  "  Aunt  Barb'ra's 
there  to  play  propriety,  and  it  won't  need  to  be 
a  long  engagement.  We'll  be  married  quiet-like 
at  Christmas." 

But  Helen  refused  both  propositions  with  un- 
compromising decision. 


Her  hands  were  gripping  the  loo*e  cretonne  of  the  In  A  frenrv  "     r-*-  5  * 
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"He  found  every  possible  pre- 
text tor  visiting  Lavender 
Cottage." 


"  I  would 
rather  go  to 
Miss  Dew- 
bury's,"  she 
said  ;    "  and  in  any 
case    I    should  not 
think  of  being  mar- 
ried  till  next  sum- 
mer."* 

Perhaps  this  answer 
pleased  Mrs.  Johnson 
better  than  Tom  ;  in 
fact  "  Aunt  Barb'ra  "  had  made  it  pretty  plain 
to  her  nephew  and  every  one  else  that  she  con- 
sidered "  Tom  were  throwin5  himself  away  on 
that  Raynes'  lassie,  when  he  might  have  a  lord's 
daughter  for  the  askiriV 

Since  her  arrival  at  the  Manor  Mrs.  Johnson 
had  been  budding  rapidly  into  a  "  grand  lady." 
Grand  she  certainly  was,  so  far  as  silk  gowns  and 
be-flowered  bonnets  could  make  her,  but  Tom 
groaned  in  spirit  at  times  under  her  sway,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  Helen  and  a 
speedy  emancipation  from  genteel  bondage, 
would  have  been  longing  once  more  for  the  back- 
parlour  of  the  grocery  stores  and  the  Saturday 
afternoons  of  cricket  and  football. 

As  it  was  he  found  every  possible  pretext  for 
visiting  Lavender  Cottage  where  Miss  Dewbury 
lived  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  Helen 
that  "  Easter  Monday  was  the  best  day  in  the 
year  for  a  weddin'." 

And  Helen  ?  Well,  there  were  times  when 
she  felt  inclined  to  yield  to  this  big,  kindly  lover's 
importunities.  Surely  the  sooner  it  was  over 
the  better,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  those 
inner  warrings  which  came  to  torment  her  after 
every  chance  meeting  with  Keith  Braeford. 

He  had  told  her,  quite  casually,  that  he  was 
going  abroad  in  the  summer,  and  when  she  had 
asked  him,  with  seeming  indifference,  how  long 
he  meant  to  stay  he  had  replied  probably  for 
some  years. 


That  night  Helen  cried  herself  to  sleep  and 
thought — or  pretended  to  think — it  was  from 
sheer  loneliness  and  the  memory  of  those  happy 
days  when  her  father  was 
|^|  alive. 

She  could  never,  never 
be  happy  again  now  her 
father  was  dead !  And 
there  were  dark  rims  round 
her  eyes  next  morning 
which  made  kindly  Miss 
Dewbury  shake  her  head 
and  wonder  what  was 
amiss  with  the  handsome 
young  lover  ;  old  maids 
are  always  ready  to  put 
tragic  looks  down  to  a 
lover's  quarrel  or  defec- 
tion. 

Not  that  Tom  ever 
quarrelled.  He  was  too 
supremely  happy  when  he 
was  with  Helen  for  that. 
And,  in  his  joyous  egot- 
ism, he  never  noticed  his 
fiancee's  listless  manner, 
or,  if  so,  put  it  down  to 
fretting  after  her  father. 

"Tell  you  what,  Helen," 
he  said  confidentially  one 
day,  "  we'll  go  a  regular 
round  trip  for  our  honey- 
moon, beginnin'  at  Tar  is, 
an'  finishin'  at  New  York. 
That's  the  ticket,  and  by  that  time  I'll  have 
been  able  to  fix  up  a  sort  of  Dower  House  for 
Aunt  Barb'ra.  We  don't  want  her  to  be 
waitin'  to  welcome  us  home,  do  we  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Helen,  and  the  monosyllable 
struck  even  Tom  as  a  little  disappointing. 

"  You  don't  half  know  what  a  jolly  place  it 
is  up  there,"  he  went  on  valiantly,  with  a  jerk 
of  the  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  Manor. 
"  S'pose  you  rather  fight  shy  of  Aunt  Barb'ra, 
an'  that's  why  you  don't  often  come  up  ?  Well, 
I  can  understand  it,  what  with  her  satin  petti- 
coats an'  di'mond  brooches  she's  a  real  trial. 
But  we'll  get  rid  of  h^r  when  you're  missus." 

"  It's  a  very  old  place,  isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Helen, 
with  an  effort.  She  was  dreading  a  repetition 
about  the  fixing  of  the  wedding  day.  "I  know 
dear  dad  used  to  say  it  was  hundreds  of  years 
old." 

i(  Hundreds  an'  hundreds,"  replied  Tom,  with 
truly  ancestral  pride  ;  "  there's  parts  of  it  near 
seven  hundred  years  old.  A  rare  tricky  place 
for  ghost1' only  there's  no  one  to  tell  the  rights 
of  any  of  the  tales.  Dungeons  too,  old  Nat 
Penrae  was  tellin'  me  about  those,  some  of  'em 
blocked  up,  an'  a  queer  old  legend  about  some 
rascally  old  curmudgeon  who  owned  the  Manor 
lockin'  up  a  Jew  an'  his  coffers  in  one  of  'em, 
an'  tellin'  him  he'd  have  nought  but  gold  to  eat 
till  he  gave  every  farthin' — only  they  didn't 
deal  in  farthin 's  then — up  to  him.    But  somethin' 
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went  wrong  with  the  works  and  the  Jew  got 
blocked  up — buried  alive — gold  an'  all,  an'  there 
he  is  to  this  day," 

"  How  horrible,"  shuddered  Helen.  "  I  wish 
you  hadn't  told  me." 

Tom  looked  downcast. 

"  Just  like  me — old  wooden-pate,"  he  said. 
"  I  forgot  you  might  be  nervy,  I  never  thought 
you  were  that  sort.  And  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you 
how  keen  Keith  Braeford  was  to  go  explorin' 
round,  but  maybe  you'd  rather  not  hear  ?  " 

The  colour  crept  into  Helen's  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  I'd  like  to  hear 
about  the  exploring  part ;  that  is  much  more  in- 
teresting." 

Tom  laughed. 

"  Only  it  wouldn't  be  much  use  tellin'  that 
unless  you  knew  what  we  were  going  to  explore," 
he  retorted.    "  My  !  supposing  it  was  true,  an' 
we  hit  on  that 
gold.    Bit  of  all 
right,  wouldn't 
it  be,    Helen  ? 
We  wouldn't 
take  much  count 
of  the  J ew  or  his 
ghostie  then." 

"When  are 
you  going  to 
explore  ?  "  asked 
Helen  suddenly. 

"  To-morrow 
afternoon. 
Aunt  Barb'ra's 
goin'  out.  Musi- 
cal 'At  Home ' ; 
that's  funny, 
isn't  it  ?  an'  she 
not  k  n  o  w  i  n' 
whether  they're 
playin'  'Mary, 
bring  the  cattle 
home,'  or  '  Rule 
Britannia,'    but  she'll 
meet  county   folk,  so 
she'll  be  all  right.  That's 
why  Braeford's  comin' 
up.      I    suppose  you 
wouldn't  come  too  now, 
would  you  ?  " 

"I  should  love  to.  I 

like  exploring,  at  least 

I  am  sure  I  should, 

though  I  have  never 

done  any." 

"  That's  O.K.  And 

we'll  have  tea  in  style 

in    the  drawin'-room. 

I  shan't  tell  Aunt  Bar- 

b'ra    though.  What 

timo'll     you      come  ? 

Braeford's  turning  up 

about  threo." 

"  I  will  come  then 

or  a  little   laker.  I 


generally  read  to  Miss  Dewbury  after  lunch." 

"Come  early,"  he  urged,  patting  her  hands; 
he  did  not  often  venture  to  kiss  her,  instinctively 
guessing  that  she  hated  any  sort  of  demonstra- 
tiveness,  "  an'  stay  late.  How  I  wish  it  was 
summer-time — or  Easter  Monday !  " 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  but  Helen  appeared 
wholly  occupied  in  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  won't  forget— three  o'clock  or  soon  after," 
she  said,  and  Tom  took  his  dismissal  with  a 
sigh. 

And  why  had  she  suggested  going  to  the  Manor 
at  all  ?  Helen  asked  herself  a  dozen  times  next 
day.  Surely  she  only  acted  on  a  very  foolish 
and  unaccountable  impulse.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  write  Tom  a  line  and  tell  him  she 
had  changed  her  mind.  Yet  the  letter  had  not 
been  written,  and  here  she  was  shaking  hands 
with  Keith  Braeford  and  noticing  how  much 
older  he  was  beginning  to  look.  She 
was  sure  he  was  thinner  too,  and  she 
longed  to  ask  if  he  were  well,  but  she 
dared  not  do  so,  and  already  Tom  was 
monopolizing  conversation  in  his 
cheerful  and  very  self-important  way ; 
perhaps,  since  his  engagement  to  Helen 
Tom  had  forgotten  the  need  of  any 
superfluous  humility. 

"  Come  on,"  he  cried  ;  "  I've 
had  the  gardeners  up  this  raorn- 
in'  an'  they've  made  a  good 
job  of  the  be- 
ginnin'.  We're 
on  the  right 
track,  Braeford. 
There's  a  dun- 
geon sure 
enough,  bricked 
in  on  all  sides. 
It  won't  need  a 
lot  more  work 
either,  but  the 
men  are  a  bit 
ticklish  about 
goin'  on.  Afraid 
of  Samuel  Levi's 
ghostie,  1  sup- 
pose, but  it 
won't  take  us 
long  !  " 

"  Do  be  care- 
i  u  1."  urged 
Holm.  "It 
looks  dang  e  r- 

ous." 

She  was  stand 
ing  on  one  of 
the  lower  stops 
of  the  old  m  one 
stairway,  hold- 
ing a  lantern  in 
her  hands,  for  it 
was  dark  here 
in  the  under- 
ground cellars. 


a  quantity  of  brickwork  hud  collapttd  back  into  what  looked 

like  sonic  bUck  nolo." 
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A  pretty  picture  she  made,  thought  Keith 
Braeford,  with  a  pang  at  his  heart  as  he  looked 
at  the  slim  figure  in  its  black  frock  which  showed 
off  the  white  purity  of  the  girl's  skin,  whilst  the 
lantern  light  gleamed  on  delicate  features  and 
caught  the  gold  threads  in  the  soft  masses  of 
her  hair. 

Tom  laughed,  swinging  a  pick  in  workman-like 
style. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  c  -ied.  "  Only  maybe 
you'd  be  wiser  to  stand  a-top  of  them  stairs, 
Helen,  in  case  of  any  chips  flyin'  round." 

Helen  obeyed.  The  gruesomeness  of  the  task 
presented  itself  more  forcibly  to  her  now,  and  she 
half  repented  having  offered  to  come.  But  she 
held  the  light  steadily,  watching  the  tall,  we"R- 
knit  figures  at  their  strenuous  task.  A  mass  of 
broken  brickwork  already  lay  before  them,  and 
now  each  blow  helped  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
behind  lay  a  hollow  space. 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  Tom,  and  stepped  back. 

A  quantity  of  brickwork  had  collapsed  back 
into  what  looked  like  some  black  hole. 

"  Oh,  don't"  implored  Helen,  "  don't  go  in. 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  full  of  poisonous  gases,  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  treasure.  It  is  only  a  silly 
tale.    Do  come  back." 

"  Come  back  !  "  laughed  Tom.  "  Just  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Why  that's  not  sense, 
lassie.  I'll  just  nip  in  an'  have  a  look  round. 
If  the  smell's  bad  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy." 

He  sprang  as  he  spoke  on  to  the  top  of  the 
piled  brickwork,  standing  thus  for  an  instant 
peering  forward  into  the  darkness. 

"I'll  take  the  second  lantern,  if  you'll  hand 
it  up  to  me,  Braeford,"  he  added  ;  "  it's  too 
dark  to  see  anything  without." 

Simultaneously  with  the  words  came  a  cry, 
sharp  and  terror -fraught  from  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  steps. 

Unnoticed  by  Tom,  as  he  stood  in  the  breach  of 
the  old  wall,  some  of  the  heavy  stonework  above 
his  head  was  slipping — crumbling,  tottering, 
ready  the  next  instant  to  fall  with  deadly  weight 
on  the  unsuspecting  man  beneath. 

What  takes  time  to  relate  occurred  in  a  flash. 
As  Helen  cried  out,  drowning  Chalgrove's  last 
words  in  her  scream  of  fear,  Keith  Braeford  had 


looked  up,  seen  the  instant  danger  and,  leaping 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  up  the  pile  of 
fallen  masonry  pushed  Tom  backwards  with  such 
violence  that  the  latter  reeled  and  fell  just  as  the 
slipping  brickwork  crashed  downwards,  some 
heavy  fragments  striking  Braeford  and  bringing 
him  heavily  to  the  ground. 
"  Keith,  Keith  !  " 

Down  on  the  topmost  step  was  the  lantern  set 
as  Helen  stumbled  forward,  crying  the  words 
over  and  over  again. 

In  the  blinding  cloud  of  dust  which  had  risen 
from  the  debris  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  Keith 
Braeford  had  been  completely  buried  by  the 
crumbling  mass  of  wall,  and  for  the  moment 
despair  was  paramount. 

Not  so  much  as  a  glance  did  she  vouchsafe  to 
the  man  who  had  slowly  picked  himself  up, 
shaking  the  grit  and  dirt  from  his  clothes  as  he 
looked  round  in  dazed  fashion. 

Her  one  thought  was  for  the  man  whom  she 
saw  now,  lying  face  downwards  near  the  breach 
in  the  wall. 

"  Keith,  Keith  !  "  she  reiterated,  and  there  was 
that  in  her  voice  which  told  its  own  tale.  Told 
it  so  plainly  too  that  it  was  heard  and  only  too 
well  understood  by  the  other  man  who  stood 
near, :  looking  blankly  towards  the  slim  girlish 
figure  which  knelt  there,  bending  over  Keith 
Braeford  crying  his  name  again  and  again  in  an 
agony  of  terror. 

What  was  this  that  had  happened  ? 

Such  was  the  question  Tom  Chalgrove  asked 
himself,  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead  whilst 
he  wondered  in  vague,  uncertain  fashion  whether 
he  had  heard  aright,  and  if  it  were  possible  that 
he  was  the  same  man  who,  a  few  moments  earlier 
had  stood  on  the  top  of  yonder  mound,  careless 
and  laughing  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  calling 
him  forward,  whilst  his  heart  bounded  with  the 
very  joy  of  life  and  happiness, 

"  Keith  !  " 

She  was  sobbing  now  for  thankfulness  at 
finding  him  alive,  with  a  faint  colour  creeping 
back  into  pale  cheeks,  but  Tom  Chalgrove  still 
stood  as  a  man  in  a  dream,  listening  to  the  echo 
of  a  word  which  seemed  to  sound  the  knell  to  his 
own  dearest  desire. 


NAMELESS  HEROES. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  UPRIGHT.    (See  Joshua  x.  13  and  2 Sam.  i, 18.) 
By  the  Rev.  A.  N.  COOPER.  M.A. 


AjjiSTINOTION  specially 
coveted  by  soldiers  is 
that  of  being  men- 
tioned in  the  des- 
patches. Those  of  us  who  are 
noc  soldiers  may  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate this,  for  we  all  can  see 
the  difference  between  a  com- 
pliment to  a  regiment  or  to  a 
town  and  a  name  being  singled 
out  for  special  mention.  Now  I 
want  to  write  of 
those  whose 
names  are  not  in 
the  dispatches,  or 
in  other  words 
whose  names  are 
not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. 
What  was  the 


name  of  Paul's  sister's  son,  who  saved  his  uncle's 
life  by  telling  of  a  plot  formed  for  his  assassina- 
tion ?  Some  think  his  name  is  not  mentioned 
because  those  were  days  of  persecution,  and  it 
was  not  safe  to  be  known  as  a  Christian.  How- 
ever, the  common  sense  view  is  generally  the 
right  one,  and  it  tells' us  that  such  names  are 
never  mentioned.  A  great  criminal's  name  is 
known  everywhere,  but  if  by  persuasion  or  other- 
wise you  prevent  a  man  becoming  a  great 
criminal  nobody  will  know  who  saved  his  soul. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living  our 
late  King  Edward  VII,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  in  similar  peril  to  St.  Paul's.  He  was  the 
first  Christian  to  visit  a  certain  mosque,  and 
while  he  was  within  a  number  of  fanatics  were 
hidden  close  by,  ready  to  risk  death  with  torture 
for  the  happiness  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  who  dared  to  profane  their 
holy  place.  But  the  precautions  taken  saved 
the  Prince.  Had  the  plot  been  successful,  the 
act  would  have  been  as  well  known  as  the  mur- 
der of  the  princes  in  the  Tower,  or  as  the  story 
of  the  poisoned  dagger  which  nearly  endVd  the 
life  of  Edward  I.  But  as  the  wicked  deed  was 
prevented,  no  one  knows  the  name  of  the  officer 
who  prevented  it.  So  with  St.  Paul.  If  he  had 
been  killed  there  would  have  been  no  epistles 
from  his  prison  in  Rome,  and  only  twenty-three 
chapters  of  the  Acts.  The  ringleader  of  the 
assassins  would  have  been  nearly  as  well  known 
as  Pontius  Pilate  or  Judas  Iscariot,  but  as  the 
wicked  deed  never  was  done,  nobody  know-  the 
name  of  a  single  soul  concerned. 

Now  the  Book  of  Jasher  evidently  contained 
the  names  of  those  who  prevented  wrong  things 
being  done,  such  as  teachers  and  the  like.  How 
much  do  we  owe  to  teachers  !  How  much  do  we 
owe  to  spinster  aunts,  who  when  '  lie  mother  of 
a  family  dies  comes  to  the  rescue  and  brings  up 
the  children  properly?  We  daily  read  of  acci- 
dents, and  the  names  of  those  Injured,  and  of 
those  who  ran  to  render  first  aid.  and  the  names 
of  the  doctors.    But  no  one  reads  the  names  of 

those  who  prevent  accidents,  who  kick  the 

banana  skins  and  orange  peel  otY  the  pavement, 
and  pick  Up  the  broken  glass  in  the  road  likely 
to  puncture  tyres  and  cause  falls.  These  also 
might  claim  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Jasher.  but 
as  the  book  is  hopelessly  lost  no  one  will  road 

anything  in  it . 

Lot  us  look  at  some  exact  information  as  to 
what  is  written  in  the  Hook  o.  .lasher.  There  is 
the  LI  one  of  the  person  who  Knight  people  how 
to  "  use  the  bow,"  in  other  words  how  to  defend 
themselves.  What  a  useful  work  is  this.  Our 
history  is  full  of  wars,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  Thirty  Years  War.  and  the  rest  of  them, 
but  fortunately  there  is  a  larger  space  of  time 


in  which  wars  did  not  take  place.  Why  ?  Well 
often  enough  because  a  nation  knew  how  to  use 
the  bow  and  was  prepared  to  fight  if  necessary. 
An  Australian  bishop  once  found  himself  in  a 
little  lodging-house,  and  the  only  vacant  bed 
was  bespoken  by  a  miner,  who  might  or  might 
not  use  it.  The  bishop  went  to  bed,  and  in  the 
night  the  miner  returned,  and  finding  his  bed 
occupied  threatened  all  sorts  of  things  if  the 
bishop  did  not  get  out.  The  bishop  said  to  the 
miner,  "Before  you  begin,  my  friend,  feel  my 
muscle."  The  miner  felt,  and  it  was  enough. 
What  a  to-do  there  would  have  been  if  the  strife 
had  gone  on.  Fancy  a  fight  between  a  bishop 
and  a  miner,  and  how  it  would  have  appeared  in 
the  papers !  That  it  did  not  take  place  was 
owing  to  some  games  master  at  a  school,  to 
some  enthusiast  at  cricket,  who  trained  the 
young  muscles  and  made  them  grow.  Nobody 
knows  that  name,  but  it  might  well  rank  with 
those  written  in  the  Book  of  Jasher. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  philanthropists  who 
have  rescued  the  perishing,  but  do  we  not  owe 
much  to  those  who  have  stepped  in  beforehand 
and  prevented  many  from  falling  into  danger  ? 
Such  have  been  the  spinster  aunts  referred  to, 
the  strict  mistresses  who  have  insisted  on  their 
girls  being  in  betimes  at  night. 

One  evening  a  party  were  assembled  in  Switzer- 
land, with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  St. 
Gotthard  Pass  next  day.  Word  came  that  snow 
had  fallen  and  the  pass  was  not  safe.  One  young 
man  announced  his  intention  of  going  over, 
snow  or  no  snow.  An  old  traveller  begged  him 
to  give  up  the  idea,  but  in  vain  ;  the  young  man 
went  to  bed  avowing  his  intention  of  making 
an  early  start.  In  the  night  the  old  traveller 
went  to  the  venturesome  youth,  and  would  not 


leave  him  till  he  had  extracted  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  make  the  foolish  attempt.  Had 
he  done  so,  even  if  he  had  not  been  killed,  he 
would  have  been  in  great  danger,  a  rescue  party 
would  have  been  formed,  and  perhaps  deeds  of 
heroism  done  which  all  the  world  would  have 
known  of,  but  nobody  knows  who  prevented 
the  accident.  A  Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain 
has  said  how  much  of  his  work  is  of  this  kind. 
He  gets  the  men  to  his  hall,  he  plays  games  with 
them,  sings  to  them,  boxes  with  them,  until  the 
clock  strikes  eleven.  Then  he  knows  the  danger 
is  past  and  he  has  prevented  mischief. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  every  one  to  work  in 
this  way.  It  is  easy  for  elderly  and  well-to-do 
people  to  announce  that  they  are  total  abstain- 
ers or  do  not  play  cards  for  money,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  for  the  young  and  the  poor.  To  those 
with  a  taste  for  reading  trashy  literature,  the 
best  thing  is  to  lend  or  to  give  some  good  books, 
just  as  the  best  way  to  keep  youth  from  bad 
company  is  to  invite  them  to  good  company. 
Be  content  that  your  name  should  be  in  the 
Book  of  Jasher  which  nobody  reads,  for  it  will 
still  be  in  good  company.  Who  knows  the 
names  of  those  who  have  made  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  instead  of  one?  And  yet  they 
are  said  to  be  the  truest  benefactors  of  their  race. 
All  honour  to  the  hundreds  of  brave  life- boat- 
men round  our  stormy  coast,  who  have  gladly 
risked  their  lives  to  save  a  ship's  crew — some- 
times to  save  but  a  single  survivor ;  but  who 
knows  the  names  of  pilots  who  by  their  vigilance 
and  skill  have  preserved  thousands  of  lives? 
Mentioned  in  no  dispatches,  yet  surely  they 
will  one  day  hear  the  ' '  Well  done "  of  the 
Master  Who  never  forgets  those  who  do  their 
duty  faithfully. 


THE  KEY. 


By  ELLA  E.  WALTERS, 

'  I  *HE  door  of  my  heart  was  closed ; 

Closed  by  a  crashing  pain  ! 
Shut  and  locked  so  fast  it  seemed 

It  could  never  open  again  ! 
Many  hands  tried  to  lift  the  latch, 

But  always,  always  in  vain. 

The  World  brought  her  wondrous  keys, 

Silver  and  golden  ore, 
Some  long-handled,  gay  with  gems, 

While  some  a  bright  coronet  bore. 
But  none  could  fit  that  silent  lock, 

Nor  open  that  closed  door. 

Then  Pleasure  laughingly  tried — 
Certain  that  she  could  please ; 
Vowed  the  door  so  tightly  shut 


Author  of  "  The  Great  Strike." 

Would  presently  open  with  ease. 
Alas  !   All  spoiled  and  bent  they  lay, 
f$t)  Her  cunningly  chosen  keys ! 

Soft  Mem'ry  came  with  some  flowers — 
^  Roses  and  London  Pride, 

I  *  Forget-me-not  and  Mignonette, 

W  Sweet  William  and  Pansies  pied — 

^  Fragrance  and  beauty  failed  to  fling 

/  *  Back  the  door,  and  set  it  wide  ! 

Last,  Love  with  his  bleeding  hands 
W  Caught  at  the  bars  across  ! 

J§  Swept  afar  the  failing  things, 

t1  Showed  their  weakness — ultimate  loss. 

And  the  key  that  turned  my  hard-shut  heart 
Was  a  holy,  thorn-wreathed  Cross. 


The  Walking 


•Tphe  Walking  Parson.— 

A  The  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper, 
Vicar  of  Filey,  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as 
M  the  walking  parson,"  a  title 
which  he  has  well  earned  hy 
his  long  tramps.  Mr.  Cooper 
had  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing his  pedestrian  power 
when  he  was  appointed 
Curate  of  Chester-le-Street, 
in  the  county  of  Durham. 
His  parish  was  scattered  over 
a  wide  area,  and  consequently 
he  soon  became  a  hardy 
walker.  Desiring  to  see  a 
little  of  the  world  in  as  econo- 
mical and  pleasant  a  manner 
as  possible,  he  shouldered  his 
knapsack  and  visited  many 
interesting  spots  on  the  Con- 
tinent. For  a  considerable 
number  of  years  he  has  followed  this  practice,  and  some 
remarkable  tramps  stand  to  his  credit.  He  has  walked  to 
Rome,  Pompeii,  Venice,  Budapest,  Copenhagen,  and  there 
are  few  Continental  beaxity  spots  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  During  his  walk  to  Home  Mr.  Cooper  averaged 
twenty-eight  miles  a  day,  and  took  five  weeks  over  the  walk. 
With  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  he  does  not  experience 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  reeling  off  thirty  miles  or  so  daily. 
Yet  lie  has  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday.  Mr.  Cooper  affirms 
that  he  has  met  with  few  adventures  on  his  long  walks,  his 
experience  in  this  respect  being  similar  to  that  of  the  late 
Bishop  Sheepshanks,  who  in  his  youth  performed  the  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  walking  from  India  to  Russia.  When 
asked  by  a  journalist  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about  his 
journey,  he  replied,  44  No,  no,  nothing  interesting.  A  great 
deal  of  open  country,  quite  uncultivated.  I  was  a  young 
man  at  the  time,  and  thought  it  would  be  rather  a  good 
plan  to  come  back  from  India  that  way.  I  thought  I 
would  walk  it— not  often  done.  Good  old  English  exer- 
cise, you  know— heel  and  toe." 
«•■  Miss  E.  Evans. 

A City  and  Country  ClocK.— At  the 
old  country  church  at  Edenbridge, 
in  Surrey,  an  ancient  clock  which  once 
belonged  to  St.  George's,  Southwark, 
will  mark  the  passing  of  1912  and  the 
coming  of  1913.  This  clock  was  made 
in  1738,  and  remained  in  Southwark 
until  1808,  when  on  the  church  being 
pulled  down  the  clock  was  sold  to  the 
vicar  and  churchwardons  of  Eden- 
bridge, who  had  it  re-erected  in  the 
Parish  Church.  An  interesting  fact  in 
connexion  with  this  clock,  and  one 
which  the  villagers  point  out  to  visitors 
is  that  all  the  V's  among  the  gilded 
numerals  on  the  face  of  the  clock  are 
upside  down.  Ever  since  the  clock  was 
installed  at  Edenbridge  it  has  gone 
well,  scarcely  requiring  any  attention 
beyond  winding,  a  striking  testimony 


to  the  excellence 
mechanism. 


of  its 


Parson. 


A River  Parish.— Arch- 
deacon Burrell,  of  Ade- 
laide, had  once,  as  missioner 
of  the  Murray  River,  a  singu- 
lar parish.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-six  preaching  places, 
besides  hamlets,  townships, 
and  farmsteads  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  waterway.  His 
mission  steamer  Etona  took 
him  round  the  district  once 
in  six  weeks,  when  there  was 
water  enough.  His  crew  was 
himself  and  an  engineer. 
The  fuel  was  four  -  foot 
lengths  of  wood,  which  they 
had  to  load  themselves  at 
given  spots.  The  Etona  had 
a  tiny  chapel  on  board. 

Miss  M.  Crawley. 


*"*ommon  "  Taters."— The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hare, 
preaching  to  a  rural  congregation  in  his  East  Sussex 
parish  of  Hnrstmonceaux,  finished  his  learned  discourse  by 
remarking :  "  Commentators  disagree  on  this  point,  but 
that  need  not  trouble  us  greatly,"  etc.  The  next  morning 
an  aged  parishioner,  carrying  a  basket  of  fine  potatoes, 
knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  to  see  the  Vicar.  After  an 
awkward  pause  he  advanced  shyly,  saying,  "I  hope  you 
won't  think  it  a  liberty  I'm  takin',  but  we  were  so  sorry  to 
hear  ye  say  as  common  taters  disagreed  with  ye  :  now  I've 
brought  some  of  a  thorough  good  sort,  and  we  feel  sure  they 
won't  disagree  with  ye,  if  ye  will  but  try  'em."  The  truth 
of  this  story  is  vouched  for.  Miss  M.  Crawley. 

nphe  Sexton's  Long  Service  ? -A  sexton  in  a  rural  dis- 
*  trict  in  Kent,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  had  done 
for  eighty-four  years,  and  was  very  fond  of  relating  his 
long  experience.  In  conversation  one 
day  with  a.  chance  acquaintance,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  dwell 
upon  his  pet  theme.  "  Well,'"  replied 
his  companion.  "  surely  you  must  have 
nearly  reached  the  age  of  100  !  "  "  No  !  " 
said  the  sexton,  "  I've  retired  from 
work  this  two  year,  and  shall  be  eighty 
come  next  October.  You  see.  it's  this 
way:  we  had  service  in  the  morning 
at  one  church  and  in  the  evening  at 
t'other,  and  from  my  cottage  it's  barely 
a  mile  an*  a  half  across  the  fields. 
An'  all  the  forty-two  year  I've  been 
sexton  n'cre  a  service,  christening,  or 
burial  have  I  missed;  even  when  my 
wife  was  took  had  and  died-  that  was  a 
Sunday-  and  I  had  to  walk  five  miles 
to  the  town  to  fetch  a  doctor.  1  va- 
back  in  time  to  attend  the  evening  ser 
vice,  so  I  reckon  I've  done  duty  for  a* 
good  as  eijihty-four  years." 

♦      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦  v.  r 
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Whfre  Convocation  Ru'es. 
—  St,  V\  illiam's  College, 
York,  lias  been  restored  at  a  cost 
of  about  £S,000  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  northern  pro- 
vince. Built  in  1461  "  to  serve  as 
a  College  for  parsons  having 
Chantries  in  the  Minster,"  this 
interesting  building  continued 
to  serve  its  original  purpose  until 
the  Dissolution.  From  a  re- 
ligious house  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  various  county  families, 
afterwards  being  converted  into 
tenements  and  gradually.fell  into 
decay.  The  college  is  of  two 
stories,  consisting  of  apartments 
surrounding  a  courtyard.  The 
lower  part  is  of  masonry  support- 
ing an  overhanging  half-tim- 
bered story.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  tri  tees  appointed  by 
Convocation,  who  have  been  en- 
abled by  subscriptions  from  the 
ten  northern  dioceses  to  restore 
it  in  a'mahner  worthy  of  its  tra- 
ditions. ♦        ♦   ■     ♦  f  + 

A  Ringing  Record.— "I  no- 

tice,"  writes  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sedgley,  "the  interesting  bell- 
ringing    achievement    of  the 
brothers  Lambert  at  Lamberhurst  Church  recorded  in  a 
recent     issue.  But  this  splendid  record  is  quite 

eclipsed  by  the  following:— At  Leiston,  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1911,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  a  peal  of  Bob 
Major,  5,021  changes,  tenor  20£  cwt.,  by  eight  brothers  : 
treble,  A.  F.  Bailey  (aged  15) ;  2,  F.  W.  Bailey  (17) ;  3,  L. 
Bailey  (19) ;  4,  J.  M.  Bailey  (21) ;  5,  N.  R.  Bailey  (24) ;  6,  E.  R. 
Bailey  (29) ;  7,  C.  F.  Bailey  (32) ;  tenor,  E.  H.  Bailey  (34), 
Conducted  by  C.  F.  Bailey.  These  brothers  all  reside  in 
the  small  town  of  Leiston,  Suffolk.  As  there  are  three 
other  brothers  learning  the  art,  this  family  bids  fair  to  hold 
a  record  for  all  time." 

Blind  Tandemist.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  M.A., 
'  Head  Master  of  the  College  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Worcester,  and  acting  Curate  of  Stoulton, 
some  three  miles  distant  from  the  college,  rides 
a  tandem,  which  has  carried  him  many  miles. 
He  is  much  charmed  with  this  form  of  loco- 
motion, but,  unfortunately,  punctures  have  of 
late  been  far  too  prevalent.  Mr.  Barnard's 
affliction,  however,  does  not  prevent  his  mend- 
ing these.  Although  he  has  been  totally  blind 
from  the  age  of  two  years,  he  is  able  to  remove 
the  inner  tube,  find  the  puncture,  attach  the 
necessary  patch,  replace  the  tube,  inflate  it,  and 
proceed  on  his  way  rejoicing— and  rejoicing  is 
quite  the  right  term  to  use,  for  Mr.  Barnard 
will  never  allow  himself  to  give 
way  to  depression  in  any  shape  < 
or  form.  When  the  puncture  is 
very  minute  and  has  to  be  located 
by  dipping  the  inner  tube  in 
water,  Mr.  Barnard  is  beaten, 
"but  I  hope  soon  to  discover 
an  effective  method  of  doing 
this,"  he  writes.  ♦ 

"  yany  a  MicKle."  —  The 
^^parishioners  of  St.  Mich- 
ael's, Cricklewood,  N.W.,  have 
recently  contributed  106,564  far- 
things towards  the  building  of 
their  new  church.      W.  H.P. 


V'h«re  Convocation  meets  in  the  isorth 

(Photo  by  F.  W.  Tumtkr.) 


Seven  Bro*hers  In  °nc 

^  Choir." — Some  time  ago 
there  were  no  less  than  seven 
brothers  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Hallam  Fields,  Derbyshire,  at 
the  same  time.  These  seven 
brothers  of  the  Palmer  family 
were  loyal  churchpeople  and 
very  highly  respected  through- 
out the  district.  Their  names 
were  Harry,  Edgar,  Ernest, 
George,  Harold,  Leslie  and 
Walter.  Besides  these,  there 
were  three  other  brothers  of  the 
same  family  who  have  before 
been  members  of  the  same  choir. 
A  little  while  ago  three  of  the 
seven  had  to  leave  the  choir  for 
a  time  owing  to  their  voices 
breaking,  but  they  will  probably 
rejoin  it  when  the  time  of  proba- 
tion is  over.  Is  it  not  a  grand 
tribute  to  their  fervent  and  en- 
thusiastic love  of  God's  House? 
No  wonder  that  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  nkeston  are 
proud  of  the  Palmer  family. 
♦        *.        *.       W.  H.  P. 


Removed  Churches.  —  The 
Rev.  A.  G.  Roscamp  writes 
that  St.  Simon's  Church,  Leeds, 
cannot  claim  to  be  the  only  "removed  "  Church  in  England. 
The  Church  of  St.  Stephen-the-Martyr,  Grove  Street,  Liver- 
pool, originally  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
that  on  which  it  now  stands.  The  work  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  in  reconstructing  their 
tunnel  from  Edgehill  to  Lime  Street  required  the  removal 
of  the  church.  This  was  done  stone  by  stone  just  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Simon's.  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  at  Side- 
strand/near  Cromer,  when  the  inroads  of  the  sea  threatened 
its  destruction,  was  moved  a  mile  or  so  inland,  everv  stone 
being  numbered,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Simon's.  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  Church,  Mina  Road,  Bristol,  was  transposed  from 
Wine  Street,  and  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Brighton,  has  also 
known  two  sites.  The  greater  part  of  Selsey  Church  has 
also  been  moved,  but  in  this  case  towards  the  sea.  Lastly, 
there  are  two  other  churches  in  Liverpool,  besides  St. 

Stephen's, 
which 
have  been 
rebuilt  on 
new  sites  ; 
St.  Simon's 
and  St. 
Mary's 
Church  for 
the  Blind. 
As]  we  hope 
shortly  to 
give  an 


A  Blind  Clergyman  who  cycles  a.,d 
mends  bis  own  punctures. 
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article  on  this  subject,  we  refra'n  f:om 
giving  more  details,  so  kindly  supplied  by 
several  readers. 

Queer  Names.  — Apropos  of  strange  con- 
junctions of  names,  M.  H.  says  that  at 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Hagger- 
ston,  the  names  of  the  five  vicars  who  have 
held  the  living  are  the  Rev.  W.  Stone,  the 
Rev.  I.  J.  Stone,  the  Rev.  H.  Goodhart,  the 
Rev.  B.  Littlewood,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Box- 
fitting  material  in  each  case  for  the  building 
up  of  a  church  ! 

Another  correspondent,  Miss  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  writes  :  —  "  Seeing  the  paragraph 
about  a  remarkable  marriage  in  the  July 
number  of  this  magazine,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing may  interest  some  of  your  readers: 
My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Drake,  was  always 
driven  to  church  by  her  coachman,  named 
Rook,  and  she  sat  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Partridge,  near  to  a  Miss  Gosling,  with  Miss 
Death  sitting  behind  them.  Mrs.  Drake's 
clerical  son  (my  father)  for  over  twenty 
years  was  driven  by  A.  Parrott.  Surely  such  a  collection  of 
bird  names  is  xmique."  -o- 

Long  Service. — Four  splendid  examples  of  long  service 
reach  us  this  month.  The  first  is  Mr.  Firth  Bailey,  of 
whom  R.  W.  D.  writes :— "  He  was  born  in  October,  1840,  and 
began  to  learn  singing  when  only  nine  years  of  age  in  a 
class  in  the  Sunday  School  of  Christ  Church,  Newmill, 
Yorks,  where  in  his  early  teens  he  was  the  only  boy  choris- 
ter. In  1859  he  was  second  tenor  in  Huddersfield  Parish 
Church,  and  about  ten  years  later  was  appointed  Deputy 
Lay  Vicar  in  the  choir  at  Lichfield  Cathedral.  From  1874 
to  1889  he  held  a  similar  post  at  Chichester  Cathedral."  Mr. 
Bailey  has  therefore  been  a  cathedral  tenor  for  twenty 
years,  and  a  chorister  for  over  sixty  years.  Though  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  he  still  sings  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Chichester,  and  is  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  in  the 
choir. 

The  second  example  is  that  of  the  sexton  of  St.  George's, 
Brighton,  who  has  seen  fifty  years'  service.  For  the  last 
forty -two  years  he  has  never  once  been  absent  from  his 
post  in  fulfilling  his  varied  duties  on  either  Sundays  or 
weekdays. 

Third  comes  Mr.  Arthur  Andrews,  who  in  May  completed 
his  fiftieth  year  as  member  of  the  choir  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Canterbury.  Previously  he  had  acted  as  organ-blower  in 
the  same  church.  During  that  period  he  has  seen  seven 
vicars  and  eleven  organists.  Long  service  seems  the  rule 
in  St.  Dunstaji's  choir,  for  the  present  choirmaster,  Mr. 
Ji  H.  Higgins,  was  appointed  in  1866;  one  lady  has  just  left 
the  choir  after  forty-four  years'  service  ;  two  other  members 
have  passed  their  thirtieth  year  of  service,  and  six  others 
their  twentieth.  When  the  church  was  restored  some  thirt  y 
years  ago,  the  Roper  vault  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Andrew  s 
was  one  of  the  last  to  see  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
which  lies  in  a  niche  in  that  vault,  now  permanently 
closed.  Mr.  Andrews  is  also  an  enthusiastic  bellrlnger. 
lie  began  to  ring  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  In  (In-  year 
18151,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cathedral  company 
of  ringers  eight  years  later.  Of  that  body  he  bus  been 
secretary  for  thirty  years.  Last  year  he  joined  in  ringing 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in  lor  the  forty  -third 

successive  year.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  and  w  armly  eongral  ulated  Mr. 
Andrews  on  his  achievement. 

Last,  but  no  less  noteworthy,  is  the  twentj  Ave  years'  ser- 
vice of  the  Parlsb  Clerk  ol  Stanstead  Abbotts,  Mr.  a.  IS. 

Wilshere,  w  ho  during  that  time  lias  not  missed  morn im;  and 

evening  service  on  a  single  Sunday.  He  has  been  present 

atovery  children's  service  and  baptism,  and  hasonh  missed 

one  funeral  oui  of  160.  He  has  recently  been  presented  ^ith 
a  gold  watoh  and  ohain.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
porch  of  the  Parish  Churoh.         *l*      ♦       ♦  ♦ 

ychthus  Stone.    The  note  on  this  stone  in  LhUlbadrig 

1   Churoh  in  our  August  number  has  brought  us  two 


interesting  letters.  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts  s&j  3 
that  in  the  unrestored  church  the  stone  lay 
face  downwards  in  the  aisle,  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  it  to  its  present 
position.  Mr.  H.  E.  Barren  points  out  that 
the  figure  alleged  to  be  a  fish  is  only  the 
part  of  one— vescia  piscis — in  which  the  tri- 
bute money  was  found.  The  couple  seen 
within  the  circle  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stone  probably  indicate  the  sepulture  of 
two  Christians.  The  figure  of  a  fish  appears 
upon  a  tombstone  in  Tintern  Abbey.  The 
rest  of  the  figure  represents  Faith,  or  the 
cross  ;  Hope,  or  the  two  curved  lines,  which 
an  inventive  genius  at  some  time  has  con- 
strued as  the  flukes  of  an  anchors  Charity, 
or  the  cup.  The  latter  has  come  to  be  in 
dicated  as  a  heart,  which  was  usually 
figured  on  the  cup.  ♦ 


A Youth  fu)  Choir  Boy.— It  is  dangerous 
to  claim  records  in  our  Red  Letter 
Notes,  but  we  think  there  can  be  few,  if 
anyv  younger  choir  boys  than  Willie  Parkinson,  who  was 
seven  years  old  when  our  photograph  was  taken.  He  is 
very  keen  at  his  work  and  most  regular  in  attendance.  He 
has  quite  a  good  voice,  and  recently  took  part  in  Harold 
Moore's  "Darkest  Hour"  Cantata. 

♦        ♦  W.  Dennett  Davies. 


A  Youthful  Choir  nor  :  Willie  Pftrtlfttt* 


PEOPLE  YOU  MEET  IN 
PALESTINE  TO-DAY.  ® 


By  A.  C.  INCHBOLD. 

Illustrated  l»v 
STANLEY  INCHDOLD. 


fOR  as  small  a 
country  as  the 
Holy  Land  (185 
miles  from  north 
to  south  and  an  average 
breadth  of  some  75  miles) 
the  variety  of  types  of 
people  to  be  met  even  in 
a  day's  journey  is  very 
great.  This  can  be  no- 
ticed especially  by  spend- 
ing a  few  hours  in  close 
observation  of  the  people 
passing  through  the  chief 
gateway  of  a  city  like 
Jerusalem  in  the  south, 
or  Gaza  or  Jaffa,  or  fur- 
ther north  at  Nazareth, 
Haifa  or  Beyrout. 

A  man  can  seat  him 
self  for  this  purpose  in  a 
coffee-shop,  one  of  those 
generally  found  close 
to  the  gateways  of  the 
towns  in  question.  A  coffee-shop  constitutes  the 
general  meeting-place  where  men  come  together 
to  talk  about  the  varied  subjects  making  for 
interest  in  their  Eastern  ways  of  business  and 
life  ;  and  the  chief  beverage  the  men  drink  con- 
sists of  tiny  cups  of  coffee.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  class  either  in  these  coffee-shops ;  the 
prosperous  merchant  will  think  nothing  of  sit- 
ting next  to  the  servant-man  of  his  next-door 
neighbour,  or  close  to  a  peasant  who  has  brought 
in  produce  for  the  markets ;  and  he  Will  take 
the  cigarette  from  his  own  lips  to  give  a  light 
to  his  humble  brother. 

The  coffee-shop  itself  may  be  a  mere  shed  or 
booth,  but  the  ground  before  it  is  set  out  with 
tables  about  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  low 
stools  to  correspond,  and  perhaps  a  few  low 
broad  benches  covered  with  fibre  matting,  upon 
which  men  squat  in  Eastern  fashion,  with  their 
legs  crossed  under  them.  Here  in  these  open-air 
coffee-shops,  whatever  time  of  day  you  pass, 
men  are  to  be  seen  lounging  contentedly,  smok- 
ing long  pipes  or  cigarettes,  playing  dominoes 
on  a  board  around  which  numbers  are  huddled 
close  together,  and  in  between  they  sip  many 
cups  of  cotfee.  All  kinds  of  types  and  classes, 
from  the  Turkish  or  Syrian  gentleman  in  his  red 
tarboush  (a  high  brimless  cap)  to  the  ordinary 
soldier  or  peasant,  mingle  there  together  ii: 
sociable  fraternity,  and  whether  they  are  silent 
or  talking,  no  one  seems  to  pass  unnoticed  by 
them  in  and  out  of  the  city  gateway. 

Here  come  a  score  of  women  trudging  up  the 
dusty  road,  carrying  on  their  heads  enormous 
flat  wicker  trays  piled  up  with  juicy  egg-plants 
or  small  cucumbers  of  several  kinds.  These  are 
largely  eaten  everywhere,  raw,  or  stuffed  with 
rice  and  pine  seeds  and  then  boiled  in  a  savoury 


Carrying  an  enormous  weight  on  his  ba.cn. 

stew.  The  women  are  wearing  blue  linen  dresses, 
shabby  and  stained,  fastened  with  a  belt  or  a 
scarf,  and  over  the  dress  a  loose  three-quarter 
coat  of  many  colours.  A  white  veil  covers  their 
head  beneath  the  tray  and  floats  over  the  shoul- 
der behind  nearly  to  the  ground.  Their  faces 
are  not  veiled,  as— though  their  religion  is  that 
of  Mahomet— they  hail  from  one  of  the  outlying 
villages,  where  the  custom  is  not  so  rigidiy  kept 
as  in  the  towns. 

Now  there  comes  a  figure  in  sight,  nearly  bent 
in  two,  half  running,  half  walking,  giving  one 
the  impression  that  if  he  stopped  for  an  instant 
he  would  fall  flat  to  the  ground.  And  well  he 
might,  for  he  is  carrying  an  enormous  weight  on 
his  back,  a  pile  of  luggage  that  would  be  con- 
veyed on  a  barrow  at  home.  These  porters  are 
a  common  feature  in  a  Palestine  town  or  sea- 
port ;  piled-up  orange  and  other  fruit  boxes, 
heavy  rolls  of  merchandise  or  of  bedding,  even 
a  piano  we  once  saw  borne  along  on  the  back  of 
one  of  these  bearers  of  burdens.  The  custom 
undoubtedly  goes  back,  as  others  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  days  when  again  truth  was  thrust 
home  by  the  application  of  something  seen  and 
endured  in  daily  life— "  For  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them 
on  men's  shoulders,  but  they  themselves  will 
not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  4). 

Now  a  small  donkey  ambles  briskly  along.  A 
dark-skinned  Arab  in  a  big  white  turban,  and 
wrapped  in  the  striped  cloak  of  goat's  hair  called 
an  abbai,  is  sitting  sideways  on  its  back  in  order 
to  keep  his  eye  alternately  ahead  and  behind. 
For  close  to  the  rear  comes  a  string  of  camels, 
all  roped  to  one  another  in  single  file,  and  the 
foremost  one  to  the  donkey,  which  with  its 
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mooter  leads  the  lengthy  procession.  The  camels 
follow  leisurely  and  calmly,  their  carving  necks 
outstretched  and  swaying  with  every  movement 
of  their  long  legs.  They  are  laden  with  huge 
stones  from  a  distant  quarry,  brought  to  the 
town  for  building  purposes. 

Now  three  or  four  men  of  subdued  aspect  pass 
slowly  by,  dressed  in  long  straight  coats,  or 
gaberdines,  down  to  their  heels.  One  of  these 
coats  is  striped  in  purple  and  yellow,  another  is 
a  plain  black,  while  the  third  is  of  deep  crimson. 
By  the  long  side-locks  of  hair  we  recognize  them 
for  Jews  of  the  East,  as  well  as  by  their  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats.  Another  Jew 
following  in  their  steps  wears  a  black  turban  on 
his  head,  and  this  shows  that  he  belongs  to  the 
Sephardim  Jews,  descendants  of  the  Jews  who 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  when 
banished  from  Spain  several  centuries  ago. 

A  low  carriage  comes  up  the  hill  dr  iven  by  an 
Arab  in  native  costume.  He  is  urging  his  horses 
through  a  cloud  of  dust  at  the  same  full  speed 
as  if  on  the  level  road.  The  carriage  is  a  native 
omnibus,  and  has  a  sun  awning  overhead,  and 
leather  curtains  drawn  all  round.  When  it 
draws  up  with  a  jerk  close  to  the  town  wall 
several  Bethlehem  women  step  out  of  it.  We 
know,  by  the  very  high  head-dress  covered  by 
the  white  veil,  which  are  the  married  women. 
There  is  one  of  them,  however,  whose  veil  simply 
covers  her  hair  and  is  fastened  under  her  chin, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  this  difference 
marks  the  outward  distinction  between  a  maiden 

and  a  wife. 

Down  the 
road  to  the 
left  another 
description  of 
travellers  ap- 
pears. They 
seem  to  be 
moving  house 
in  the  easy 
fashion  which 
the  simple 
style  of  house- 
keeping aii(| 
furnishing  al- 
lows, in  all 
but  the  very 
well-to-do  and 
higher  classes, 
in  this  part  of 
i  li  e  world. 
First  comes  a 
rider  on  horse- 
back  who 

Wears  a  while 

Lead-shawl,  or 
keffiyeh,  over 

his     bu  r  b a  Q, 

and  is  wrapped 

i  n  a  1>  1  B  C  k 
c  1  o  a  k  with 
floating  (1  ra 
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peries.  He  looks  neither 
to  left  nor  right,  but 
rides  forward  with  the 
dignified  Arab  air  of 
one  born  to  rule.  Not 
far  behind  trudge  two 
small  beasts  so  heavily 
laden  with  boxes,  mat- 
tresses, cooking  and 
other  utensils,  that  only 
their  heads  meekly  ob- 
truding from  the  bulg- 
ing masses  show  their 
identity  as  donkeys. 
Quite  to  the  rear  of  the 
same  party  is  a  third 
donkey  incited  to  a 
slow,  cautious  move- 
ment forward  by  the 
stick  of  a  native  ser- 
vant, who  is  dressed  in 
a  long  loose  white  shirt 
fastened  round  the  loins 
with  a  girdle.  Well 
might  the  small  animal 
need  encouragement, 
for  on  its  back  is  seated 
astride  what  looks  like 
an  immense  heavy 
bundle  of  white  linen, 
were  it  not  for  the 
human  outline  of  head 
and  shoulders,  and  the 

feet  and  ankles  of  a  woman  projecting  each 
side  out  of  the  massed  folds  of  white  draperies. 
Her  slippers  are  bright  red  and  her  stockings 
are  white.  Here  again  is  shown  a  reversal 
of  custom  compared  with  our  English  ways. 
Women  at  home  do  not  hide  their  faces, 
but  are  careful  about  showing  their  feet  below 
the  skirt  of  their  dress.  A  Moslem  woman, 
such  as  the  one  on  the  donkey,  not  only  dis- 
guises her  head  and  whole  figure  in  a  shape- 
less white  sheet,  but  also  slips  over  her  face 
between  the  folds  of  the  wrapper  a  figured 
muslin  handkerchief,  hiding  every  feature,  and 

through  which  she  can  only  see  with  difficulty. 
Yet  with  all  these  precautions  she  does  no: 
hesitate  to  ride  in  this  ugly  fashion,  and  show 
a,  Large  proportion  of  her  white  stockings  Id 

doing  so,  that  would  quite  shock  our  notions  of 
propriel  y. 

A  lad  of  twelve,  evidently  the  son.  with  a  red 
cap  on  his  head  and  dressed  in  gay  yellow  coat 
over  his  long  under-garinent.  keeps  by  the 
woman's  side,  occasionally  Parting  forward  to 
pull  the  donkey  into  the  right  course  by  the 
rope  which  serves  for  a  bridle.  The  rider  on 
horseback,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  mother, 
son  and  servant  are  a  typical  family  party  on 
the  move  as  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  lloly 
Land  to-day.  They  are  probably  coining  back 
to  the  town  for  the  w  inter  months  after  spend- 
ing several  months  in  one  of  those  Hat -roofed 
houses  of  one  story  seen  iu  the  \  iueyarcU  or 
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gardens  spoken  of  in  another  place.  As  soon 
as  the  son  was  born  in  this  family  the  mother 
would  no  longer  be  called  by  her  own  name  but 
by  that  of  her  son.  If  the  name  of  Selim  were 
given  to  him,  then  she  would  be  known  hence- 
forward as  Um-Selim,  which  means  "Mother  of 
Selim." 

More  camels  now  come  into  view  laden  with 
great  sacks  of  corn.  A  band  of  dark-skinned 
Bedawin  is  in  charge.  The  animals  are  brought 
to  a  standstill  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  wall 
opposite  the  gate.  Women  are  with  the  men, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  girl  with  the  curious 
striped  shawl  twisted  round  her  brow  and  head. 
The  stripes  are  in  blue  and  yellow.  Her  jacket 
is  red  and  yellow,  and  her  skirt  a  bright  blue,  so 
that  her  whole  appearance,  though  ragged  and 
dusty,  looks  very  gay  in  the  brilliant  sunshine. 
They  have  all  come  up  through  the  wilderness 
of  Judea  from  beyond  Jordan,  making  their 
way  from  the  rich  wheat-grown  districts  of  the 
Hauran  (ancient  Gilead  and  Manasseh)  to  the 
corn  markets  of  the  big  city. 

The  camels  drop  on  their  knees  and  double 
their  long  legs  under  them,  uttering  discontented 
grunting  noises,  and  moving  their  curious  heads 
restlessly  from  side  to  side  with  snarling  mouths. 
The  settling  down  is  attended  with  pain,  for  the 
heavy  burden  has  been  incessant,  and  has  no 
doubt  rubbed  big  wounds  into  the  flanks  and 
backs  of  the  beasts.  When  they  are  brought 
to  their  legs  again  there  will  be  the  same  pro- 
testing noises,  and  they  will  not 
hurry  to  obey.  I  wonder  if  their 
wild-looking  masters  will  do  what 
two  Arabs  were 

seen  to  do  once  ^  * 

when  their  tired 
and  sulky  camel 
refused  to  get  up. 
The  two  men 
stood  still  for  a 
moment  while 
they  calmly  rolled 
cigarettes,  as  the 
Arabs  do  to-day 
both  in  desert  and 
town.  When  they 
began  to  smoke 
they  collected  to- 
gether  a  few 
twigs  and  sticks 
and  piled  them  up 
in  the  hollow  left 
beneath  the 
camel's  haunches 
when  it  rests 
upon  its  forelegs.  ! 
This  done, 
they  set  light 
to  the  sticks, 
making  a  fire 
under  the 
camel  to  force 
it  to  rise  to  its 


feet.  Of  course  the  camel  rose  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  with  no  small  astonishment,  no 
doubt,  could  we  have  had  power  to  interpret  its 
hidden  feelings.  I  have  been  told  that  this  is 
not  at  all  a  novel  expedient,  but  I  fear  one  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  persuading  these  men 
that  they  had  done  a  cruel  deed. 

The  tall,  stately  figure  of  a  man  in  a  long  black 
robe  coming  out  of  the  city  is  another  type 
to  be  noticed.  He  wears  a  high  black  brimless 
hat,  and  over  it  a  long  floating  veil  of  flimsy 
black  material.  It  is  the  garb  of  a  priest  of 
the  Armenians,  who,  like  the  Jews,  have  a 
quarter  to  themselves  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

So  the  people  pass,  like  figures  in  a  kinemato- 
graph,  only  more  vivid  and  living,  because  the 
colours  of  the  Eastern  costumes  are  bright  and 
startling,  though  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
clear  atmosphere  and  the  blue  cloudless  skies. 
Mingled  with  these  Oriental  types  are  many 
familiar  ones  from  England,  America,  France, 
Germany  and  other  Christian  lands,  both  tourists 
and  those  engaged  in  missionary  work  on  the 
lines  of  education,  medicine  and  religious  train- 
ing. Europeans  who  are  residents  employ  native 
servants,  and  the  dignified  young  woman  with 
the  coronet  of  rolled  metal  coins  for  a  head- 
dress is  the  valued  nurse  of  some  little  English 
children  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 
Her  costume  is  one  worn  in  a  district  north  of 
the  city,  where  she  will  return  when  negotia- 
tions have  been  made  for  her  marriage 
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By  V/YNFORD  SWINBURNE  and  CHARLES  CLARKE. 


rERE  is  a  certain  small  seaside  town  on 
the  east  coast  which  boasts  of  an  indus- 
try about  which  few  people  know — that 
of  spratting. 
Few  indeed  who  enjoy  this  succulent  little 
fish  at  their  breakfast  table  realize  for  one 
moment  what  the  catching  of  their  much  en- 
joyed meal  entails. 

Let  us  for  a  short  time  pay  a  visit  to  Alde- 
burgh  during  the  early  part  of  October.  Perhaps 
the  visitor  at  first  sight  would  think  Aldeburgh 
to  be  an  absolutely  desolate  and  forsaken  place- 
swept  by  the  keen  east  winds  and  drenched  by 
the  driving  spray  that  flies  from  the  great  waves 
that  thunder  on  the  beach. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  ui  the  little  borough  (over 
which  the  lady  Mayor,  Dr.  Garrett  Ander- 
son, presides)  would  drive  away  the  pleasure- 
seeking  visitor  in  horror  at  its  empty  streets 
and  dreary  aspect.  But  for  the  quiet-seeking 
Londoner  whose  mind  and  body  are  sick  of  the 
ceaseless  wear  and  tear  of  the  great  metropolis 
— whose  only  object  is  to  rest  his  eyes  on  green 
fields  and  enjoy  perfect  quiet,  there  is  a  sooth- 
ing charm  about  the  place.  Let  such  an  on°  as 
this  visit  the  little  town  of  Aldeburgh,  and  to 
him  the  labours  of  these  toilers  of  the  deep, 
these  men  who  earn  their  humble  livelihood 
by  the  sale  of  fish,  will  appeal. 

*  *  * 

As  soon  as  October  arrives  the  fishermen  begin 
to  overhaul  their  gear,  to  mend  old  nets  thai 
have  any  more  wear  left  in  them,  to  oil  and 
dress  new  nets,  and  fit  them  up  on  the  cork 
lines.     Each  net   is   twenty-live  yards  long 
and  eighteen  feet  deep.    From  twenty-live 
to  thirty  of  these  are  carried  in  a  four- 
handed  boat.    Each  net,  when  thrown  over- 
board, is  supported  by  a  cork  line,  having 
an   air-tight  net   bow  at  o\n  v  hundred 
yards.    The  net,  when  in  the  water,  hangs 
like  a  wall,  and  into  it  the  sprats  swim, 
catching    their    heads   and   gills    in  the 
meshes. 

In  November,  whentbespratl  inghaa  fairly 

started,  if  is  usual  for  flic  llrcf  of  boat  s  <  o  ( ako 
the  last  of  the  flood    fide  and   row   or  sail 


some  miles  above  the  town,  there  to  anchor  and 
wait  for  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide  to  break  or 
slacken,  as  when  the  tide  is  running  too  fast,  it 
forces  the  nets  out  and  shuts  up  the  meshes,  so 
that  most  of  the  fish  pass  under  the  net,  or  if 
they  strike  it,  they  are  not  fairly  caught.  When 
the  time  seems  propitious,  one  of  the  boats  will 
break  off  and  shoot  its  nets  across  the  tide  in  a 
slanting  direction,  to  be  shortly  followed  by 
each  of  the  other  boats  of  the  fleet.  Every  boat 
gives  its  neighbour  a  fair  berth  ;  but  if,  as  some- 
times happens,  one  of  the  boats  that  is  lower 
down  gets  impatient  and  shoots  its  nets  close  in 
front  of  the  advancing  boat,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to 
an  exchange  of  nautical  phrases  that  are  more 
breezy  than  polite.     By  shooting  the  net  too 
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Shaking  the  Nets. 

soon,  one  boat  is  apt  completely  to  "blanket" 
the  catch  of  its  neighbour.  When  all  the  boats 
have  shot  their  nets  and  are  driving  down  with 
the  tide,  the  nets  have  to  be  frequently  examined 
to  see  if  inside  nets  are  catching  more  fish  than 
outside.  If  they  are,  they  have  to  be  unbent 
and  joined  on  the  outside  ones.  So  the  day  goes 
on  until  the  drive  is  finished,  either  in  front  of 
the  town  or  some  miles  beyond.  On  landing,  the 
boats  are  hauled  up  by  winches  to  their  respec- 
tive positions,  after  which  the  sprat-laden  nets 
are  slowly  pulled  apart  and  the  fish  shaken  out 
into  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  the  nets  have  been  cleared  of  fish, 
the  sprats  are  measured  out  in  bushel  measures 
and  emptied  into  boxes  and  despatched  to  Bil- 
lingsgate market. 

The  above 
methods  are 
comparative  - 
ly  easy  and 
free  from 
risk  ex- 
cept when 
t'he  sea  is 
rough  and 
the  breakers 
are  curling 
over  on  the 
shoal.  Then 
for  some 
time,  per- 
haps, it  will 
be  impossible 
to  launch  a 
boat  on  ac- 
count of  the 
heavy  seas 
which  break 
on  the 
beach. 


The  fishermen, 
who  when  on  Shore 
never  seem  content 
..iiless  pacing  up  and 
down  watching  the 
sea,  keep  an  eye  on 
each  other,  like  cats, 
ready  for  the  first 
sign  of  a  move  to 
launch. 

Soon    one,  more 
daring  than  another, 
will   get    his  boat 
down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  there  wait 
for   the    lull  that 
always  follows  three 
big  seas.  Once  afloat 
safely  there  is  still 
the    shoal   to  be 
crossed.    Here  the 
waves  break  as  on 
the  shore,  and  the 
mvin  sometimes  run 
the  greatest  risks  crossing  this  treacherous  sub- 
merged sandbank.    Once  beyond  the  shoal  the 
nets  are  shot,  and  as  a  rule  very  quickly  laden 
with  good  fish,  but  the  work  is  full  of  danger 
and  a  very  clear  eye  and  cool  head  are  needed  to 
land  the  heavily  laden  boat  safely. 

Every  year  a  sprat  dinner  is*  held  in  the 
borough  on  the  conclusion  of  the  spratting 
season.  A  box  of  sprats,  with  the  Arms  of  the 
ancient  borough  illuminated  on  the  cover,  is 
sometimes  despatched  to  the  King. 

So  these  Aldeburgh  fishermen  earr  tl.:>ir  liveli- 
hood, and  sometimes  a  very  precarious  one  it  is 
too.  What  if  the  sprats  do  not  come  in  at  all*  or 
in  such  small  quantities  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
catching  them  ?  Little  enough  these  fisherpeople 
have  to  live  on  then,  during  the  long  winter. 

May  this  sea  - 
son be  a  good 
one ;  sprats 
abundant, 
and  fetching 
good  prices  ; 
and  the  men 
be  able  to  put 
by  a  little 
store  for  the 
"squally 
weather" 
that  inevit- 
ably turns 
up  sooner  or 
later 
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kERHAPS  there  is  no  more  ill- 
applied  word  in  daily  use 
than  that  somewhat  grisly  one 
of  "economy."  It  shadows  so 
many  lives  because  its  meaning 
is  so  misunderstood.  Beside  me,  as  I 
write,  is  an  English  dictionary  (Annan- 
dale).  It  is  called  "the  concise"  one, 
but  interpretation  of  this  common  word 
occupies  a  whole  column  of  print 
therein  1   I  copy  a  bit  of  it : 

"  Economy— the  management,  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment of  a  family ;  especially,  management  of  the 
pecuniary  conditions  of  a  household  ;  hence,  a  frugal 
and  judicious  use  of  money ;  that  management  which 
expends  money  to  advantage;  ...  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  time,  of  labour,  and  of  the  instruments 
of  labour ;  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  any 
work  or  the  system  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
control  it." 

Now,  "economy"  in  most  households  is  simply 
applied  to  saving.  This  is  an  initial  mistake.  It 
rather  means  judicious  expenditure  of  money.  It 
is  a  mistake,  for  instance,  to  save  a  few  shillings 
by  not  providing  good  woollen  underwear  for  our 
families,  or  by  purchasing  it  too  late  in  the  season. 
A  cold  caught  in  September,  whilst  an  Indian  sum 
mer  may  possibly  lull  watchfulness,  excites  predis- 
position to  catarrhs  and  rheumatisms  all  the  follow- 
ing winter  months  with  their  preventable  sufferings 
and  expenditure.  Another  mistake— to  spend  money 
on  pretty  garments  and  not  provide  a  mackintosh 
for  rainy  days.  A  third — to  allow  use  of  boots  which 
begin  to  show  signs  of  wear.  Once  a  sole  has  grown 
thin  in  any  spot,  it  must  eventually  be  repaired. 
You  can't  avoid  spending  something  on  having  it 
re-soled  sooner  or  later.  What  mistaken  economy  to 
put  this  off  until  uppers  are  involved  or  a  chill 
caught  1 

Economy,  according  to  my  dictionary,  means 
"judicious  application  of  the  instruments  of  labour." 
How  many  housewives  will  use  blunt  knives,  chipped 
saucepans,  or  worn-out  brooms,  in  spite  of  the  waste 
of  time  and  danger  to  health  implied  in  their  use. 
They  think  it  "faddy"  to  buy  potato  parcrs,  vege- 
table choppers,  mincing  machines,  etc.,  when  one 
knife  might  do  all  at  expenditure  of  infinite  trouble 
and  hours  of  labour  !  I  think  il,  is  always  a  sign  of 
"culture"  to  see  various  American  "notions"  hung 
up  in  a  houseplace.  It  is  the  ignorant  mistress  or 
servant  who  despises  such  aids  to  work,  as  it  is  the 
untrained  seamstress  who  allows  hommor  and  quilt  or 
and  tucker  and  gatherer  to  grow  rusty  in  their  box. 
whilst  she  uses  the  sewing  machine  to  whic  h  they 

belong,  year  in  and  year  out*  it.  seems  to  mo  some 
women  expect  one  article  of  domestic  use  to  bo  like 
the  hero  who  was— 

.  .  .  cook  and  a  oaptnin  bold, 

And  the  male  of  the  uUMCtf  1,11  - 
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>  performing  every  task  allotted  to  it  1 
It  is  often  like  taking  a  Nasmyth  ham- 
mer to  crush  a  fly!    I  once  saw  an 
example    of    such  "economy"  when  a 
general  farm  servant  went  to  cut  grass 
for  a  cow  with  a  tableknife  I    No  wonder 
"the  master"  was,  as  his  Irish  domestic 
expressed  it,  "  just  roarin'  an'  foamin' 
with  ragel" 
I  have  seen,  too,  fine  damask  table  nap- 
kins used  as  dish-cloths  because  the  mistress  had 
provided  no  crash  for  the  purpose.    This  was  cer- 
tainly not  economy. 

This  much-maligned  word  also  means  "  a  judicious 
application  of  time."  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  waste  of 
something  far  more  precious  than  money.  Our  only 
plan  is  to  fit  in  or  dovetail  our  duties,  so  that  the 
best  possible  use  may  be  made  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  at  our  disposal.  It  is  no  economy  to  sit  up 
darning  and  sewing  till  midnight,  when  nature  de- 
mands a  certain  proportion  of  our  day  for  repose. 
Not  only  is  it  a  waste  of  time  but  of  money  spent  on 
artificial  light.  Some  of  us  seem  only  to  wake  up 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but  we  can  train  ourselves 
to  go  to  bed  early  and  to  rise  with  the  lark  if  neces- 
sary. 

Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 

Makes  a  man  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  for  late  hours,  except  that 
they  are  wasteful  in  the  extreme  I  I  tl  'nk  every 
house-mother  ought  to  make  it  a  point  in  training, 
that  children  should  realize  how  much  time  can  be 
frittered  away  doing  nothing.  "Busy  Idleness "  la 
a  mistake  we  should  carefully  guard  igainst  How 
often  do  we  hear  the  plea,  "Oh.  1  have  no  time: 
whilst,  if  thisstatement  bo  tabulated,  it  will  he  found 
the  precious  harvest  of  minutes  may  !>e  garnered 
from  "between  whiles.'-  We  have  all.  probably, 
read  how  the  Heir  of  RedelitT  learned  to  play  the 
piano  whilst  waiting  for  dinner  I  Any  one  can  make 
trial  of  filling  up  the  seconds  with  some  special  work, 
and  she  will  be  surprised  at  the  ama/ing  results. 
Save  a  bit  of  eroehet  if  only  a  pieee  of  coarse  cot  t  on 
knitting— where  it  will  bo  at  hand  at  odd  moments, 
and  your  kitchen  will  never  be  minus  dish  cloths: 
Or,  if  you  are  a  skilled  work-woman,  have  a  stock 
log  always  on  the  needles,  and  your  boys  will  never 
go  barefoot  ;  or  a  bone  hook  and  some  wool,  and 
"eomllos"of  all  sorts  will  abound  in  the  house.  It 
is  to  the  busy  person  one  goes  for  assistance,  for 
the  wisely  economical  worker  has  always  time  at  his 
disposal. 

We  women  need  to  feed  the  brain  as  well  M  the 
body.  A  wise  expenditure  includes  something  spent 
on  books  and  up-to-date  magazines.  Hut  I  would 
discountenance  the  mistake  of  paying  away  pennies 
for  cheap  net  ion.    A    fiction     reader  until  s  herself 
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tor  anything  more  solid  In  the  way  of  literature,  and 
literally  starves  her  brain.  It  is  as  unwise  a  mistake 
as  to  eat  sweets  ad  lib.  ;  the  appetite  for  healthy 
food  is  vitiated  by  it. 

Economy  is,  indeed,  a  far  more  serious  thing 
thau  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  It  is  much 
easier  to  hoard  than  to  spend  or  allot  judiciously. 
The  Whit-Sunday  collect  which  bids  us  pray  "to 
have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,"  is  specially 
applicable  to  this  development  of  character.  It 


seems  to  me  the  perfect  economist  has  been  sketched 
for  all  time  by  the  Wise  Man  in  his  thirty-first  chapter 
of  Proverbs.  Ponder  that  description  carefully,  my 
readers.  Skilful,  industrious,  and  eager,  she  uses 
forethought,  foresight,  and  knowledge  in  arranging 
all  domestic  affairs.  She  is  not  only  careful,  but 
realizes  the  value  of  occasional  splendour  and  luxury. 
She  only  buys  good  merchandise  and  has  time  to 
succour  those  less  fortunate  than  herself.  No  won- 
der her  price  is  "above  rubies!" 


The   Holy  Trinity. 


Rev.  Thos.  Cotterill  (1810). 
4 


TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS. 

Arthur  H.  Stevens,  m.a.,  b.Mus.,  Vicar  of  Chattisham. 
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2.  To  Thee  aloud  all  angels  cry, 

And  ceaseless  raise  their  songs  on  high, 

Both  Cherubin  and  Seraphin, 

The  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein. 


Th*  Aposdes  join  their  glorious  throng; 
The  Prophets  swell  th*  immortal  song  ; 
The  Martyrs'  noble  army  raise 
Eternal  anthems  to  Thy  praise. 


4.  Thee,  Holy,  holy,  holy  King ! 

Thee,  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  they  sing  : 
Thus  earth  below  and  heaven  above, 
Resound  Thy  glory  and  Thy  love. — Amen. 


Faith  and  Hope. 


NO  thinking  Irish  Churchman  can  avoid 
anxiety  at  the  present  time.  Whether 
he  be  one  of  the  vast  majority  who  are 
whole-heartedly  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  or  a  member  of  the  small  minority 
who  believe  that  Home  Rule  will  be  a  benefit 
to  our  native  land,  he  cannot  view  the  situation 
without  fear  and  some  measure  of  foreboding. 
Very  few  men  delight  to  be  in  a  minority  when 
that  minority  is  opposed  by  the  men  most  re- 
spected and  revered  in  the  Church,  and  good  men 
are  pained  when  they  are  forced  to  stand  alone 
against  godly  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
Master.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  law-abiding  citizens 
to  find  themselves  driven  to  contemplate  active 
or  passive  resistance  to  law.  They  feel  that  law 
is  the  basis  of  civilized  life,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  is  the  negation  of  prosperous  and 
Christian  society.  There  is  something  arresting 
in  finding  sane  men  and  women — earnest  and  de- 
voted Christians — pledging  themselves  to  resist 
what  may  become  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have 
never  before  seen  anything  of  this  class  in  our 
time.  The  passive  resistance  movement  in  Eng- 
land was  the  result  of  a  strained  view  of  individual 
rights,  and  the  worst  consequences  of  resistance 
were  comparatively  trifling.  Now  we  have  in 
the  Northern  province  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  pledged  to  a  policy  of  resistance 
that  is  foreign  to  their  nature,  opposed  to  their 
traditions,  and  likely  to  involve  them  in  a  course 
of  action  that  can  only  be  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  great  cost  to  themselves.  No  one  can 
deny  their  earnestness — no  one  can  doubt  their 
grim  and  dour  determination.  Men  of  their 
type  say  little  and  mean  what  they  say,  and  the 
British  Empire  looks  on  and  sees  the  race  that 
has  taken  a  high  place  as  an  Empire  builder  in 
loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  Parliament  meditating 
action  that  under  normal  circumstances  would 
be  a  shock  to  the  law-abiding  instincts  of  the 
community. 

At  such  a  time  we  have  need  of  prayer  and 
humiliation.  We  must  all  look  to  God  for  guid- 
ance; in  days  of  stress  and  periods  of  acute 
crisis  we  are  bound  to  throw  ourselves  upon  Mini 
for  direction  and  help.  We  must  remember  I  hat 
the  present  crisis  is  not  the  only  one  through 
which  the  people  of  God  have  had  topass.  The 
history  of  Israel  was  one  long  succession  of 
trials.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  flic  story  of 
stress  and  strain,  persecution  and  triumph.  The 
guiding  hand  of  God  was  with  His  servants,  and 
if  we  look  back  we  see  fchal  He  never  failed  those 
who  loved  and  followed  His  Son.    We  are  t<>" 

easily  ready  to  give  way  to  despair  and  \\c  should 


take  large  views  of  life.  Professor  Gwatkin, 
who  is  probably  the  greatest  living  Church  his- 
torian, has  said  in  his  last  book,  "  A  world  of 
armed  peace  and  tariff  wars,  of  brutal  militarism 
and  godless  competition,  of  cruel  selfishness  and 
recrudescent  superstition,  is  not  yet  become  the 
Kingdom  of  our  God.  Yet  for  all  this  the  Gospel 
has  tightened  its  hold  on  each  successive  age  of 
the  world,  and  most  of  all  on  our  own  age. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  sign  that  its  ancient 
might  is  failing,  or  that  the  unrest  and  blatant 
unbelief  around  us  are  anything  more  than  the 
unsettlement  we  see  in  every  age  of  change. 
Sooner  or  later  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  surely 
blend  their  history  with  ours  and  have  churches 
of  their  own  as  richly  gifted  as  any  of  their 
teachers."  We  believe  that  in  Ireland,  too,  the 
triumph  of  Scriptural  Christianity  will  be  assured, 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  then  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that  all  will  be  well  with  our  native 
land. 

No  man  ever  had  to  face  greater  trials  than 
Martin  Luther.  The  son  of  a  simple  peasant 
was  about  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  Charles. 
He  knew  the  story  of  John  Hus  and  how  his  sate 
conduct  was  violated  by  Sigismund.  He  was 
aware  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
the  Reformation.  First  class  tradition  hands 
down  the  text  of  his  prayer  on  the  eve  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  Here  are  some  sentences  from 
his  supplications.  "  Standby  me,  O  God.  in  the 
name  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be 
my  defence  and  strength,  yea.  my  mighty  fortress, 
through  the  might  and  strength  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Lord,  where  abidest  Thou  ?  Thou  art 
my  God  :  where  art  Thou  ?  Come  !  come  !  1 
am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  patiently  as  a 
lamb.  For  the  cause  is  right  and  it  is  Thine,  so 
I  shall  never  be  separated  from  Thee.  Lei  all 
be  done  in  Thy  name!  The  world  must  leave  my 
conscience  unconstrained,  and  although  it  should 
be  full  of  devils,  and  my  body.  Thy  creation,  be 
rent  into  fragments,  yet  arc  Thy  Word  and  Spirit 
good  unto  me.  All  this  can  befall  only  the  body. 
The  soul  is  Thine  and  belongs  t  >  Thee,  and  shall 
abide  with  Thee  eternally.  Amen.  God  help 
me.  Allien." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  had 
a  mission  for  God  and  trusted  entirely  in  t^Jod  to 
see  him  through  his  difficult ics.  He  placed  himself 
humbly  in  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
and  as  his  conscience  was  "caught  in  the  Won! 
of  God."  he  felt  that  he  had  God  on  his  side  and 
could  do  "no  other"  than  he  did.  We  live  in 
a  different  age.  but  God  remains  unchanged. 
We  have  "lightings  without  and  fears  within.'' 
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but  our  Saviour  is  with  us  as  He  was  with  those 
who  trusted  Him  in  the  past.  Clouds  and 
darkness  may  seem  to  envelop  our  path,  but 
God  rules  over  all  and  will  see  us  safely  through 
all  that  lies  before  us,  if  we  are  faithful  to  Him. 
Everything  depends  on  that.  Fidelity  to  God 
and  union  with  His  Son  in  living  faith  are  the 
essential  elements  in  every  triumphant  struggle 
at  a  time  of  tense  anxietv.  The  Church  of 
Ireland  has  a  higher  mission  than  any  mere 
political  cause  advances.  It  has  to  declare  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  and  to  build  up  its 
people  in  their  most  holy  faith.  Unless  our 
members  have  "  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding  "  in  their  hearts  they  cannot 
meet  social  or  political  trials  in  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  The  testimony  of  godly  lives  weighs  more 
with  men  than  the  loudest  shouts  of  politicians, 


than  the  most  bitterly  contested  political  struggle. 
To  our  knees — to  our  God  who  has  never  failed 
us — is  the  voice  from  heaven  at  this  time,  and 
if  we  trust  God  and  live  in  Him  and  for  Him,  we 
shall  find  that  He  will  save  us  from  our  fears  and 
give  us  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 

The  Presence  of  God  in  our  hearts  and  the 
reflection  of  that  Presence  in  our  lives  are  our 
first  requirement.  We  can  have  it,  no  matter 
what  the  course  of  the  Parliamentary  debates 
or  the  events  of  political  life  may  be,  and  if 
our  people  make  a  more  determined  and  united 
effort  than  they  have  ever  done  to  "seek  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,"  we 
shall  find  that  the  experience  through  which  we 
are  passing  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  us  all. 
Let  us  have  faith  in  God  and  hope  in  His  all- 
sheltering  guidance  to  lead  us  rightly. 


Church  News. 


UNDAY,  September  22,  was  generally  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  humiliation  through- 
out the  North  of  Ireland,  and  on 
Saturday,  September  28,  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  preparatory  to  signing  the 
Covenant.  The  attendances  were  large,  and  a 
spirit  of  reverence  characterized  the  congrega- 
tions. Seven  Bishops — including  Bishop  Mont- 
gomery, S.P.G., — have  signed  the  Covenant. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  Gazette  writes:  "The 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  represented  by  ninety  per 
cent,  of  her  people  and  all  her  leaders,  is  now 
definitely  associated  with  a  certain  attitude  to- 
wards the  Ulster  problem.  Feeling  runs  high 
and  it  is  based,  we  believe,  on  the  most  passionate 
religious  convictions  of  men." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has  advocated  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Diocesan  Schemes  of  Ossory  and 
Leighlin  with  a  view  to  their  unification.  He 
truly  observed  that  distinct  Diocesan  Schemes 
tended  to  suggest  a  conflict  of  interests  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  Ossory,  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  which  is  quite  without  foundation.  Dr. 
Bernard  also  suggested  that  a  contribution 
should  be  made  from  the  three  Dioceses  to  sup- 
port for  five  years  a  Curate  in  a  Belfast  parish. 

In  his  visitation  charge  the  Bishop  of  Cashel 
urged  the  clergy  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  all  their 
school  buildings  and  educational  endowments  ;  it 
might  also  become  the  duty  of  the  parochial 
clergy  themselves  to  give  education,  both  secular 
and  religious,  to  the  children  belonging  to  the 
Church  in  their  parishes. 

The  Dean  of  Belfast  has  delivered  addresses  at 
Quiet  Days  held  for  the  Meath  Clergy  in  Mullingar 
and  Navan. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander  Devine,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Fife,  for  many  years  the  loved  Rectors  of 
Ferbane  and  Killaney,  have  died. 

The  Bishop  of  Clogher  has  re -opened  the  beau- 


tiful Church  of  Inishmacsaint,  which  has  been 
artistically  redecorated  and  improved  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  parishioners. 

The  Primate  preached  the  ■  Harvest  Festival 
Sermon  in  the  parish  of  Ballyhaise,  with  which 
his  Grace's  family  has  long  been  associated. 

The  venerable  Rector  of  S.  Philip's,  Milltown, 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Moffatt,  M.D.,  has  passed  away — 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  respected  by 
men  of  all  classes  who  value  consistency  of  life 
and  firm  adherence  to  conviction. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Caithness,  well  known  as  late 
Deputation  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Society,  has 
been  appointed  Curate -in-Charge  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Cheltenham.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jackson 
has  resigned  a  post  in  England  to  become  Curate 
of  Mullingar.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Atkin  also  re- 
signed an  English  appointment  to  become  Curate 
of  Sandford,  Dublin.  The  Rev.  R.  P.  Rowan 
has  vacated  a  Harrogate  Curacy  to  become 
Rector  of  Dromore  West. 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  the  ancient  Church  of  Rahan. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Leighlin,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Parish  of  Staplestown,  will  retain  the 
Archdeaconry,  and  will  continue  to  reside  in  the 
Diocese. 

Mr.  William  Bentley,  one  of  the  most  respected 
laymen  in  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe,  has  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 

On  reaching  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  a  hand- 
some presentation  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  who  said  in  acknowledgment:  "I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  touched  by  this 
mark  of  affection — one  of  God's  most  blessed 
gifts — which  I  humbly  trust  may  awaken  in  me  a 
deeper  sense  of  love  to  Him,  and  a  greater  devo- 
tion by  me  in  the  service  of  the  Church." 

The  Rev.  Lloyd  Morris  has  been  appointed 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  E.  Killaloe  Board  of  Education. 
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HARK  1  the  north-east  wind  is  sweeping  along, 
Shiver — shiver — shiver  1 
It  has  stripped  the  last  leaves,  it  has  drowned  the  son! 

Of  the  river— river— river  1 
There'll  be  ice,  by  and  by,  on  the  window  pane, 

'Twill  be  colder— colder— colder  I 
The  moon  has  grown  pale,  and  dark  with  rain, 
And  older— older— older  1 

The  sparrows  are  huddling  on  the  eaves, 

A  pitiful  note  they're  making  ; 
The  woods  are  heaped  with  russet  leaves, 

Shaking— shaking— shaking  I 

From  raging  storms,  from  wintry  seas, 

The  gulls  fly  shrieking— shrieking ; 
They  swoop  aloft,  for  sheltered  ease 

They're  seeking— seeking— seeking  1 

The  little  brown  squirrels  are  hiding  away, 
In  their  holes  they're  sleeping— sleeping " 


The  poplars  droop  and  the  willows  gray 

Are  weeping— weeping— weeping  1 
The  beggar  is  wand'ring  out  on  the  moor, 

He  is  sighing— sighing— sighing  1 
The  world  looks  weary  and  worn  and  poor, 

Good  things  are  dying— dying  I 

*        *  *  * 

But  the  Christmas  star  was  never  so  bright, 

'Tis  clearer — clearer — clearer  I 
There's  joy  in  many  a  home  to-night, 

And  heaven  seems  nearer— nearer  I 

For  the  Christ  Child,  born  in  Bethlehem— 

His  love  will  fail  us  never  1 
The  Babe  that  sprang  from  Judah's  stem 

Is  ours  for  ever  and  ever  1 
Bring  berries  red,  let  the  bells  peal  out, 
With  joyous  ringing— ringing  1 

For  lost  is  sorrow  and  sin  and  doubt, 
In  singing— singing— singing  I 


OUR  PRIZE 
SERIAL  TALE. 

By 

M.  Winchester. 


"  'Wait  till  you  try  getting 
up,'  he  replied;  'you'll  find 
that  cracked  pate  of  yours 
tellin'  a  different  talV  " 


CHAPTER  XL 
For  Helen's  Sake. 


^j^HERE'S  no  need  to  make  a  fuss  about 
me.    I'm  all  right," 


me. 

M  Braeford 


spoke  with  some  of  the 
peevishness  of  the  unwilling  invalid. 
Tom  Chalgrove,  perched  on  the  arm  of  a  chair 
near,  laughed  a  trifle  grimly. 

"  Wait  till  you  try  getting  up,"  he  replied  ; 
"  you'll  find  that  cracked  pate  of  yours  tellin'  a 
different  tale.  Besides,"  he  added,  looking 
round  with  something  of  his  old  self-satisfaction, 
"  you're    quite    comfortable,    ain't    you  ?  If 

there's  anything  I  can  get  " 

Braeford  smiled. 

"  No,  it's  not  that,"  he  replied.  "  I've  more 
than  everything  I  can  possibly  want,  thanks  to 
your  hospitality." 

His  eyes  travelled  slowly  round  the  room,  that 
gorgeously  upholstered  apartment  whose  "  fine 
feathers  "  were  brilliant  enough  to  make  dead 
and  gone  Squires  of  Barncombe  turn  in  their 
graves,  since  somehow  the  gay  silks  and  velvets, 
brightly  hued  carpets  and  handsome  brass  fittings 
seemed  oddly  out  of  place  side  by  side  with 
timbered  beams  and  lattice  windows. 

But  Tom  was  across  the  room  in  a  couple  of 
strides. 

"  Hospitality,"  he  echoed  scornfully.  "  D'you 
know,  Mr.  Braeford,  that  you  saved  my  life  the 
other  day." 

Keith  looked  up  quietly  into  the  flushed  face, 
the  same  open,  honest  face  which  he  had  seen 
first  across  the  dingy  counter  of  Sunderleigh 


grocery  stores. 
Yet  to-day  there 
was  a  new  ex- 
pression in  the 
blue  eyes  which 
looked  down  into 
his,  an  expres- 
sion of  suffering, 
yet  not  the  physi- 
cal suffering  be- 
fore which  a  man 
must  go  down  at 
times  against  his 
will,  but  the  more 
acute  agony 
which  leaves  its 
searing  mark  for 
good  or  ill  on  a 
human  soul. 

But  what  had 
Tom  Chalgrove  to 
do     with  such 
knowledge  as 
that  — ■  Chalgrove,  the  light-hearted  young  mil- 
lionaire who  had  all  his  desire,  even  the  promise 
of  the  woman  he  loved  ? 

Ah  !  it  was  the  old  quick  stab  of  jealousy 
which  had  been  fought  against  so  often  down 
yonder  in  Braeford's  solitary  lodgings. 

Yet  the  pang  was  transitory.  Tom  Chal- 
grove was  a  good  fellow  and  more  of  a  gentle- 
man than  three  parts  of  those  whose  English 
was  as  perfect  as  their  pedigree. 

So  Keith  nodded  his  head  with  a  repetition  of 
his  friendly  smile. 

"  No  great  act  of  heroism  in  that,"  he  replied. 
"  I  suppose  if  you'd  seen  a  brick  wall  falling  on 
my  head  you  would  have  done  the  same.  By-the- 
bye,  did  you  discover  the  Jew's  treasure  chest  ?  " 

"  Didn't  look,"  said  Tom  jerkily.  "  I  had  the 
place  blocked  up  the  very  next  day.  It  was  a 
rotten  idea  of  mine  ever  having  it  opened. 
Freeman  told  me  this  morning  it  was  a  lucky 
thing  we  didn't  get  through  the  breach.  We 
should  have  been  pretty  well  poisoned  by  the 
gases  before  we  could  get  back." 

"  I  ought  to  have  realized  that,"  replied  Brae- 
ford.   "  Then  on  the  whole,  old  chap,  we  got 
off  pretty  cheaply.    A  cracked  head  and  a  few 
bruises  for  the  sum  total." 
Was  it  the  sum  total  ? 

Ah  !  that  was  all  Keith  Braeford  knew  about 
it,  but  Tom  Chalgrove  had  a  swift  vision  of  a 
girl  in  a  black  frock  kneeling  there  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  lantern-light  athwart  a  white  face  and 
anguished  eyes  as  she  cried  wildly  to  "Keith! 
Keith!  Keith!" 
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Tom  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  had  been 
through  some  hard  hours  of  fighting  since  that 
moment.  Fighting  for  self-mastery,  higher  and 
nobler  instincts  against  those  lower  ones  which 
bade  him  close  his  eyes  and  senses  against  a 
too  bitter  realization. 

There  were  tense  lines  round  a  mouth  which 
had  habitually  been  wont  to  smile  as  Tom  looked 
bravely  back  into  the  pale  face  on  the  pillow. 

"  It  was  something  more  than  luck,"  he  re- 
plied, "  as  Mr.  Maryn  said  to  me  afterwards. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  forget  that  it  was  you  who 
saved  my  life  down  there  that  day." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Keith,  tossing  his  arms 
across  the  coverlet  with  the  restless  movement 
of  a  man  who  chafes  at  inaction.  "  It  was 
natural  instinct.  Any  one  would  have  done  the 
same — for  any  one." 

"  Was  that  it  ?  "  asked  Tom  reflectively.  "  I 
don't  think  so — quite." 

A  flush  crept  up  under  Keith  Braeford's  skin, 
as  he  forced  himself  to  ask  the  question  on  which 
his  mind  had  been  dwelling  ever  since  his  return 
to  consciousness. 

"  Was — er  Miss  Helen  there  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
can't  quite  remember,  only  I  have  some  dim 
recollection  of  her — on  the  steps.  And  some  one 
cried  out." 

Tom  turned  quickly  and  walked  towards  the 
window.  What  a  view  it  was — moors  and  woods, 
high  cliff  and  the  blue -grey  waters  of  the  great 
ocean  beyond. 

But  Tom  saw  none  of  it,  his  eyes  were  closed 
and  his  lips  twitched  spasmodic- 
ally, for  now  his  back  was  towards 
the  bed,  the  sick  man  could  not 
see  his  emotion. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  replied.    "  She 
was  there  right  enough." 

"  Poor  Helen.     She  was  very 
frightened,  of  course  ?  " 

The  question  was  tentative. 

"  Why,  frightened,  of  course  ?  " 

Was  Tom  no  better  than  an 
echo  ?    Braeford  frowned. 

"■  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he 
asked  irritably.    "  What  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  What  happened  ?  " 
Tom  drew  a  deep 
breath,  rallying  for  the 
answer.  "  Why,  she 
cried  out,  an'  then  went 
down  the  steps  an' 
across  to  where  you  were 
lyin'.  She — thought 
you  —  were  dead  ;  of 
course  it  was  natural 
she  should  bo  upset. 
But  1 — I  didn't  wait,  I 
just  goes  off  for  the  now 
doctor  — young  Burns. 
Miss  Helen  was  in  a 
dead  faint  bosido  you 
when  we  came  back," 


"  Fainted  !  She's  not  ill,  is  she  ?  You're 
keeping  something  from  me  !  Come  over  here, 
Chalgrove,  and  tell  me  the  truth.  Had  more  of 
the  wall  fallen  ?  And  you  could  leave  her  like 
that !  " 

Tom  strode  slowly  back  to  the  bedside. 
"  I  had  to  go,"  he  said  doggedly,  "  else  you'd 
have  bled  to  death.     As  for  Miss  Helen,  why,  I 
never  thought  of  her  faintin',  and  she's  all  right 
now,  as  right  as  ninepence.    She  came  over  this 
morning  to  see  you,  or  rather  to  arst  after  you." 
And  she  was  look 
"  I  didn't  see  her." 
"  Didn't  see  her  !    After  she'd  walked  all  the 
way  up  here.    You're  a  curious  chap,  Chal- 
grove." 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Tom,  fingering  the  stock 
round  his  neck  as  though  it  were  too  tight  for 
him.  "  I  am  a  curious  chap.  Maybe  I'd  have 
been  a  happier  one  if  I'd  gone  on  wi'  my  grocery 
stores  an'  Saturday  sports  at  Sunderleigh." 

"  Happier  ?  "  it  was  Braeford's  turn  to  echo. 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  could  be.  Haven't  you 
everything  in  the  world  that  you  want  ?  " 


Sh«  cried  wildly  to  'Keith  I  Keith  I  Keith  I 
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Tom's  head  was  averted.  "  I've  everything 
in  the  world  but  what  I  want,"  he  muttered,  but 
so  low  that  Keith  could  not  catch  the  words. 

M  Anything  wrong  ?  "  asked  the  latter,  and 
reverted  to  his  former  fear.  "  You  are  sure 
Helen  is  all  right  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

Another  pause. 

"  I  wish  Burns  would  come  and  tell  me  I 
might  get  up,"  said  Braeford  impatiently.  "  I 
can't  stand  this  sticking  in  bed." 

But  Tom  did  not  reply  to  the  grumble. 

"  Look  here,  Braeford,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
an  arresting  quality  in  his  voice  which  his  listener 
had  never  heard  before,  "  you've  got  to  tell  me 
something.  Straight,  mind,  in  spite  of  your  dis- 
like to  the  question.  It  ain't  curiosity,  and — well, 
it  ain't  jealousy,  not  exactly,  but  I  can't  explain 
just  all,  for  it  would  sound  so  contrairy-like.  It's 
a  tangle  which  has  got  to  be  put  straight  an' — 
an'  no  harm  done  you  see.  But  I've  got  to  know 
whether  you  love  Helen  Raynes." 

Braeford  stared,  as  well  he  might,  whilst  a  look 
not  far  removed  from  anger  crept  into  his  eyes. 

"  You  have  no  right  whatever  to  ask  that 
question,"  he  replied  haughtily. 

But  Tom  only  nodded,  acquiescing  readily. 

"  I  know  I  ain't,"  he  said.  "  There's  many  a 
fellow  would  have  sworn  himself  hoarse  tellin' 
me  to  mind  my  own  business.  But  I'd  have 
turned  round  and  arst  over  again,  an'  over  that, 
because  you  see,  I've  got  to  know — for  Helen's 
sake." 

"  I  don't  see  how  Miss  Raynes  has  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

Tom  scratched  his  head  reflectively.  "  Don't 
you  now  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  that's  odd,  for  you're 
a  gentleman,  an'  I'm  no  more  than  a  grocer  even 
though  I've  bought  up  a  gentleman's  place,  an' 
it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  ha'  understood 
sooner." 

Braeford's  face  softened.  Whatever  all  this 
preamble  meant  he  began  to  see  that  Tom  was 
very  much  in  earnest  and  not  at  all  wishful  to 
give  offence. 

"  Explain,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  No,  Mr.  Braeford,  that's  what  I  can't  do. 
I  ain't  clever  enough  perhaps.  You  see  there's 
one  thing  in  my  mind  that  contradicts  another, 
an'  all  arguin'  an'  fightin'  till  there's  nothing 
for  it  but  to  get  clear  away.  That's  it,  get  clear 
away.  It's  the  only  chance.  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation.'  My  minnie  used  to  teach  me  that, 
night  after  night,  in  the  little  bedroom  along  over 
there  at  Whitley  Farm.  It  was  that  prayer  as 
helped  to  make  me  always  want  to  play  fair. 
I — want  to  play  fair  now." 

"But  what  is  there  to  '  play  fair  '  about  ?  Do 
you  doubt  me  ?  I  give  you  my  word  that  the 
day  you  marry  Helen  Raynes  I  shall  be  leaving 
Barncombe  for  good." 

A  moment  the  two  men  faced  each  other 
steadily,  and  Tom  Chalgrove  seemed  to  have 
grown  older  as  lie  looked  into  those  dominant 
hazel  eyes. 


He  knew  Keith  spoke  truth,  and  was  wonder- 
ing what  that  resolve  might  have  meant  to  Helen. 

Once  again  he  saw  the  damp  walls  of  the  cellar, 
the  lights  and  shadows  playing  around  a  bent, 
black-robed  figure,  and  the  echo  of  a  name,  cried 
despairingly,  "  Keith  !  Keith  !  Keith  !  "  Would 
she  have  cried  thus  in  vain  through  the  long  years  ? 
Cried,  and  received  no  answer.  A  mist  rose 
before  his  eyes. 

"  I  never  thought  of  it,"  he  said  huskily. 
"  What  a  fool  I  was  !  I  never  dreamt  but  that 
— but  that  " 

Helen  loved  him,  he  meant  to  say,  but  the 
mocking  improbability  rose  up  to  confront  him. 
He  had  stormed  his  aunt  into  silence  on  one 
occasion  when  she  had  hinted  that  he  was  being 
married  for  his  money.  Now,  he  wondered,  in 
self-pitymg  scorn,  how  he  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  winning  her  love. 

Yet  he  blamed  no  one.  It  was  no  question  of 
blame  but  of  finding  out  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  go  away,"  Braeford  repeated. 
"  Abroad,  probably.    That  is  all." 

"  All  ?  "  Tom's  tones  were  scornful.  "  You 
think  that  all,  leavin'  the  lass  who  loves  you 
behind  !  If  that's  gentleman's  honour,  why  I'm 
glad  I  was  born  different.  But  maybe  I'm 
wronging  you.    Maybe  you  don't  love  her." 

It  was  a  quick  thrust  provocative  of  the  an- 
ticipated reply. 

"  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Keith 
Braeford. 

CHAPTER  XII.  . 
Sacrifice. 

How  fiercely  the  winds  swept  over  the  moors,  a 
regular  hurricane,  yet  welcome  enough  to  the 
man  who  walked  bravely  against  it  on  his  way 
to  Wearstead. 

It  was  not  raining,  and  Tom  Chalgrove  hurried 
on  his  way,  feeling  new  strength  come  to  him  as 
the  wind  swept  past  him,  almost  lifting  him  off 
his  feet. 

He  liked  to  put  forth  his  strength  against 
something  ;  to  fight,  even  if  only  against  an 
April  hurricane. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  when  one's  physical 
forces  are  thus  engaged,  and  that  was  precisely 
what  Tom  did  not  wish  to  do.  He  wanted  to  act 
first — think  afterwards. 

Oh,  yes  !  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for 
thought  during  the  long  years  to  come.  A  dread 
vista  of  empty  years  down  which  he  dared  not 
look  just  then. 

If  only  he  had  never  dreamt  those  other 
dreams  it  would  have  been  easy  enough.  But  he 
had  dreamt  them.  Every  room  in  the  old  Manor 
was  peopled  with  them.  It  was  here  that  Helen 
would  be  seated  at  her  needlework  by  the  open 
window  with  the  clematis  and  roses  peeping 
through,  and  he  should  see  her  as  he  came  up 
the  garden  pathway  and  leaned  in  through  the 
casement  to  talk  to  her.  And  it  was  there  that 
the  children  would  be  playing,  little  footsteps 
pattering  to  and  fro  up  the  long  corridors, 
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screaming  to  him  to  come 
and  have  a  game.  He  never 
had  been  able  to  resist  a 
game  with  the  bairnies,  even 
at  Sunderleigh,  where  he  and 
his  small  playmates  would 
romp  by  the  hour  together. 
And  these  would  have  been 
his  children,  his  and  Helen's. 

The  wind  shrieking  past 
mocked  him.  What  a  blind 
fool  he  had  been,  and  how 
empty  the  dreams  must  re- 
main. 

Yet  he  must  not  lie  down 
and  whimper  because  of 
that.  He  was  a  man  still. 
A  man,  strong,  active, 
young.  Only  cowards  go 
down  under  a  shock,  the 
brave  man  faces  them, 
even  though  his  laugh  loses 
its  buoyant  ring  and  a  new 
look  comes  into  smiling  eyes. 

Yes,  how  he  longed  for 
the  next  two  hours  to  be 
over.  Longed  to  be  return- 
ing, with  the  wind  behind 
him,  blowing  him  on  his 
way  home. 

Was     Helen     in  ?  He 
meant  Miss  Raynes  !  The 
little  servant  girl  at  Laven- 
der Cottage  giggled  and  then  became  preter- 
naturally  grave.    Yes,  Miss  Helen  was  in,  and 
would  he  walk  this  way  ? 

Tom  walked  that  way  as  in  a  dream  and  tried 
to  realize  that  it  would  all  soon  be  over,  and  he 
back  at  the  Manor  having  lunch  with  Aunt 
Barb'ra.  How  absurdly  fantastic  it  was  to 
wonder  what  there  would  be  for  lunch  to-day 
when  he  felt  that  any  mouthful  would  choke 
him.  The  little  drawing-room  was  empty  and 
the  maid-servant  suggested  that  he  might  "  take 
a  chair  "  with  a  dubious  look  at  the  big,  broad- 
shouldered  figure  before  her.  Some  of  Miss 
Dewbury's  chairs  might  suffer  if  "  Miss  Helen's 
young  man  "  sat  too  hastily  on  them. 

But  he  did  not  want  to  sit  down.  Instead  he 
paced  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro  like  a  caged  lion  at 
the  Zoo. 

He  was  trying  to  count  the  pink  roses  on  the 
green  ground  of  the  Axminster  carpet  when  the 
door  opened  and  Helen  came  in. 

Tom  stood  very  still  and  tried  hard  not  to 
notice  how  very  charming  she  looked   in  her 

simple  white  blouse  and  black  skirt.  Her  face 
was  pale,  but  there  was  a  smile  in  her  grey  eyes, 
a  smile  of  welcome  such  as  a  kindly  elder  brot  her 
might  have  received. 

"I  did  not  expert  you  to-day."  she  Baid. 
"  Didn't  you  find  it  a  tremendous  blow  (  caning 
across  the  moors  ? 

"  It  was  n  hit  windy."  he  agreed  absentlyt  and 

wondered  how  Keith  Hraet'ord  would  have  Dili 


"Standing  by  the  window  she 
watched  his  tall  figure  hurry- 
ing away  across  the  moors." 
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it  what  he  had 
mind  to  say. 

There    was    a  long 
pause,  and  it  was  Helen 
herself  who  gave  him  his 
opportunity  at  last. 
"  Is  there  anything  the  matter,  Tom  ?  "  she 
asked. 

He  looked  up,  his  face  going  from  red  to  pale. 

"  It's  like  this,"  he  blurted  out  ;  "  I've  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  can' t  just  stay  on  at  the  Manor, 
Helen.  I  want  to  travel.  I  want — to  see  the 
world." 

How  hard  it  was  to  say  those  last  words,  when 
all  he  desired  to  see  was  the  face  Opposite,  to  look 
into  those  sweet  grey  eyes  raised  now  in  such 
startled  wonder  to  his. 

"  To  see  the  world  I  "  cried  Helen.  44  Why, 
what  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?  You  want  to  travel 
abroad." 

"  Aye,"  lie  replied,  finding  it  easier  to  proceed 
now.  "  1  want  to  go  abroad,  to  306  life.  Not 
stay  COOped  up  here   all   the  time.      Maybe  I'll 

take  to  tiger -shootin'  or  explorin'  like  the  man 
that  the  teacher  used  to  tell  us  of  down  at  the 

school,  Livingstone  his  name  was,  I  think,  an'  he 

had  a  river  called  after  himself.    Maybe  I'll  have 

the  same.  You'll  be  proud  of  bavin"  know  n  me 
then,  won't  you,  Helen  ?    The  man  who  found  the 

Chalgrove  river.    Why.  it  "ud  be  grander  than 

just  makin'  a  fortune  like  father.  There's  things 
a  sight  better  than  fortunes  in  the  world." 

He  was  talking  on  wildly,  tilling  up  the  time 
to  defer  the  inevitable  moment  when  she  must 
ask  what  he  meant. 

But  the  moment  had  to  come. 

M  Are  you  in  earnest.  Tom  ?  "  she  asked  :  "  or 
is  it  a  joke  ! 
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She  looked  at  him  as  if  half  suspecting  that 
he  had  been  drinking. 

"  A  joke  !  "  For  a  moment  bitterness  super- 
seded his  bravado.    "  No,  it's  not  a  joke." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Tom  swallowed  hard,  gritting  his  teeth.  He 
must  not  show  all  that  he  meant. 

"  It  means  that  I  want  to  travel,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  my  father  must  have  had  a  touch  of 
the  feeling  or  he'd  never  have  gone  off  as  he  did. 
And  I  shan't  rest  till  I'm  off.  Only — only — I 
had  to  come  an'  see  you  first.  I  know  you'll 
think  as  I  do.  If  this  is  how  I'm  took  it's  no 
good  keeping  on  our  engagement :  do  you  under- 
stand, He'en  ?  It's  not — not  that  I  want  to  chuck 
it  without  reason,  but  it's  been  a  mis- 
take from  the  beginnin'.  Maybe — maybe 
we  were  too  young  to  know  our  own  minds, 
but  it's  best  realized  before  it's  too  late. 
I'm  all  for  this  travellin'  —  yes,  it's  a 
grand  idea  that.  An'  you  " 

They  were  both  standing 
now  ;  Helen's  face  was  crimson, 
her  eyes  shining ;  had  Tom 
doubted  before  he  knew  now 
for  certain  that  there  was  no 
mistake.  But,  though  the 
cords  about  his  heart  seemed 
to  tighten  in  curious  fashion, 
though  he  stood,  looking  past 
the  girl  before  him  into  a  blank 
beyond,  he  did  not  betray 
himself  outwardly. 

"  Maybe  you'll  be  glad  to 
be  free,"  he  said  simply,  and 
Helen's  head  drooped  a  little 
as  though  in  shame. 

Yet  she  raised  it  swiftly. 

"  You  are  sure,"  she  asked, 
"  that  you  want  this  ?  That 
it  is  your  desire  that  our 
engagement  should  be  at  an 
end  ?  " 

The  words  were  formal,  but 
each  one  seemed  to  stab  the 
listener  with  fresh  pain.  But 
it  was  something  more  than  a 
gentleman's  part  that  Tom 
Chalgrove  was  playing  to-day, 
it  was  the  role  of  a  hero. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  simply, 
engagement  to  be  at  an  end." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Helen,  and  put  out  her 
hand,  little  knowing  that  she  had  never  been 
farther  from  understanding  in  her  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  her  subsequent  peace 
of  mind  that  she  did  not  look  up  and  read  some- 
thing of  the  truth  in  the  blue  eyes  which  looked 
their  last  on  one  who  had  been  renounced  for 
love's  sake. 

"  Good-bye,"  whispered  Tom  Chalgrove.  "  It's 
best  there  should  be  no  more  said,  so  I'm 
goin',  Helen.  Perhaps  I'll  be  startin'  so  soon 
that  I  shan't  see  you  again,  lassie.  I  can't  rest 
somehow  till  I'm  off  to  see  the  world,  an'  find 


that  river  or  something  big  like  that.  You — 
you'll  be  glad  to  read  my  name  in  the  paper, 
Helen,  an' — though  of  course  we  ain't  anything 
to  each  other  now  you'll  still  call  me — your 
friend  ?  " 

"  A  very  dear,  dear  friend  and  brother,  Tom," 
she  said.       You  will  always  be  that." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered  huskily  ;  "  that's 
worth  takin'  with  me,  those  words.  A  dear, 
dear  friend  an'  brother.  It's  more  than  I  de- 
serve, causin'  you  so  much  unhappiness.  God 
bless  you,  Helen.    God  bless  you,  dear." 

"  And  you  —  always," 
she  said,  and  would  have 
given  him  a  sister's  kiss. 


that's  it.  Our 


"She  had  seen  him 
coming  as  she  knelt 
in  the  wood." 

But  there  are 
limits  to  a  man's 
endurance,  and 
Helen    was  left 
wondering  why  he  had 
gone  so  suddenly  with 
never    an     answer  to 
those  last  words  of  hers. 
Standing  by  the  window  she  watched  his  tall 
figure  hurrying  away  across  the  moors. 

"  I  wonder — why,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
and  came  very  near  to  guessing,  had  not  other 
thoughts,  more  selfish  perhaps,  intervened,  so 
that  she  thought  no  more  of  Tom  Chalgrove's 
strange  farewell. 

*  *  * 

The  sun  was  shining  and  the  birds  singing  in 
the  bushes  and  brakes  when  Helen  Raynes  went 
forward  to  meet  Keith  Braeford. 

She  had  seen  him  coming  as  she  knelt  in  the 
wood  gathering  the  yellow  primroses  which  car- 
peted the  sward.  Her  basket  was  on  her  arm 
as  she  stood  there,  calling  a  welcome  to  him. 
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And  Keith,  turning,  saw  her  there. 
"Helen!" 

He  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  holding  her 
hand  in  both  his. 

"  Come  back  into  the  wood  and  help  me  pick 
my  primroses,"  she  commanded,  but  though  he 
went  with  her  no  primroses  were  plucked. 

"And  Tom  Chalgrove  has  really  gone?" 
she  asked.  "  I  wonder  Aunt  Barb'ra  allowed 
it." 

Keith  laughed;  it  was  so  easy  to  laugh  to-day, 
seated  there  by  her  side. 

*'  Aunt  Barb'ra  was  not  asked,"  he  replied. 
"  For  once  Tom  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth, 
and  I  fancy  the  old  lady's  anger  was  appeased 
when  she  heard  that  she  was  to  be  left  as  the 
chatelaine  of  the  Manor  during  his  absence." 

"What  a  sudden  whim  it  was,"  reflected 
Helen  aloud.  "  And  yet,  it  was  natural,  I  sup- 
pose. You  heard,"  she  paused,  "  that  our 
engagement  was  broken  off." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  heard." 

She  plucked  at  the  primroses,  tearing  yellow 
petals  with  ruthless  fingers. 

"  Did  you  understand  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  bent  to  look  into  her  downcast  face. 

"I  only  wanted  to  understand  one  thing,"  he 
whispered  ;  "  that  you  were  free." 

The  sunlight  glinting  down  through  the  trees 
crowned  her  with  its  golden  beams.  Slowly  she 
raised  her  eyes. 

"Helen." 

"  Oh,  Keith,  after  all." 

There  was  no  need  for  explanations.  Had 
each  not  known  the  truth  through  those  dark 
months  of  separation  and  mistaken  duty  ? 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,"  she  whispered  pre- 
sently.   "  Was   it  wrong,  Keith  ?    It  was  for 


my  father's  sake,  and  yet — if  I  had  married  him, 
loving  you  " 

"  Hush,"  he  answered  gently.  "  Do  not  let 
us  think  of  what  might  have  been  since  God  has 
answered  our  prayers  and  '  made  that  right 
which  seemed  most  wrong.'  And  all  is  right 
now,  is  it  not,  Helen  ?  " 

She  smiled,  as  he  drew  her  gently  nearer  to 
his  side. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Surely  God  has 
changed  our  mistakes  and  fears  into  a  great  good. 
Can  we  ever  thank  Him  enough  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  we  can,"  replied  Keith,  as  he 
bent  to  kiss  her.  "  And  you  do  not  mind  about 
exchanging  riches  for  poverty,  Helen." 

She  laughed  gaily,  the  great  happiness  of  her 
heart  lighting  up  a  face  which  had  been  saddened 
of  late. 

"  Tom  Chalgrove  was  right  then,"  she  replied, 
"  when  he  said  that  a  fortune  was  not  the  best 
of  things." 

"  The  best  of  things  ?  Why  no,  my  darling. 
Have  we  not  proved  that  ourselves.  Is  not  love 
the  best  of  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Helen.  "  We  know  that, 
Keith.  But  I  wonder  what  Tom  would  say, 
what  he  would  call  '  the  best  '  ?  " 

"  The  calling  of  a  river  by  his  name,  and  a 
column  of  praise  in  the  newspaper.  A  new  thirst 
for  fame,"  laughed  Keith,  and  dismissed  the 
thought  from  his  mind.  It  did  not  occur  to 
either  of  those  two  seated  there  in  a  primrose 
wood,  with  love  and  sunshine  within  and  around, 
that  the  man  who  had  gone  forth  alone  to  "  see 
the  world  "  understood  the  truth  they  had  found 
for  themselves  even  better  than  they,  since — 


Love  is  sweet  in  any  guise 
But  it's  best  is — sacrifice. 


The  End. 


EMMANUEL:  a  Christmas  hymn. 

By  the  REV.  S.   C.   LOWRY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wonston,  Hants. 
Tune  :  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  s  Jubilee  Tune. 


At  Christmas  came  the  Lor  J  to  earth 

For  us  and  our  salvation, 
He  shrank  not  from  a  Virgin-birth 

In  poor  and  humble  station  ; 
He  took  our  griefs,  He  bore  our  load — 

A  Pilgrim  scorned  and  slighted — 
That  earth  and  heaven,  and  man  and  God, 

In  Him  might  be  united. 

O  mystery  most  marvellous, 

Of  love  beyond  all  telling, 
That  God's  own  Son  should  visit  US 

And  make  on  earth  His  dwelling  ! 


O  bounteous  grace  that  One  so  hi^h 
Should  stoop  so  low  to  save  us  ! 

O  shame  that  men  should  pass  Him  by, 
And  scorn  the  life  He  gave  us  I 

Come,  Lord,  once  more  this  Chnstmastid. 

Our  homes  await  Thy  bless  ng; 
O  come  and  with  us  all  abi  V. 

Our  inmost  souls  possessing, 
Emmanuel,  most  gracious  Guest, 

O  Saviour,  meek  and  lowly, 
Enshrine  Thyself  within  each  breast 

Ami  sanctify  us  wholly.  All 


♦ 


T  he  S  ongs  the  M  other  of  j  esus  5  ang  to  her  B  oy. 


By  R.  W.  DOBBIE. 


THE  Mother  Songs,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  them,  "The  Cradle  Songs  of  Na- 
tions," form  a  very  interesting  study. 
As  morning  is  supposed  to  show  the  day, 
so  these  reveal  the  hearts  of  those  who  sing. 
They  differ  in  many  respects,  yet  have  points  in 
common,  for  motherhood  the  wide  world  over  is 
— just  motherhood. 

In  at  least  two  respects  they  are  always  the 
same — they  tell  of  "  Love  and  Hope."  Language 
expressive  of  these  is  found  in  the  literature  of 
the  Cradle  Songs  of  all  lands. 

All  women  are  akin  in  these  two  things— every 
real  mother  loves  her  child  with  a  love  that 
cannot  be  expressed,  and  has  great  hope  of  her 
child.  That  is  specially  so  of  boys  in  Oriental 
lands.  With  us  it  is  the  same  for  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  event  in 
a  woman's  history — the  birth  of  her  firstborn. 
Too  often  ' '  a  woman  lays  down  her  life  that  it 
may  live."  For  a  brief  time — a  few  weeks — the 
little  one  is  unconscious  of  the  very  bosom  in 
which  it  nestles.  But  soon  it  begins  to  know 
the  sound  of  the  gentle  voice,  the  pat  of  the 
kindly  hand,  and  by  and  by  the  face  of  the 
mother.  As  sight  becomes  developed,  focussed, 
the  child  gazes  long  and  oft  at  that  face.  Slowly, 
slowly,  slowly  consciousness  comes  ;  and  then  a 
smile,  like  a  ray  of  light,  says,  "I  know  you, 
mother."  "A  smile  can  speak  the  language  of 
the  heart." 

One  of  the  earliest  things  a  mother  does  for 
her  child  is  to  sing  to  it.  Not  the  ordinary 
songs  of  love  and  devotion  ;  nothing  classic  ;  the 
mother  heart  is  too  true  to  do  that  "in  these 
early  months  of  the  sleep  of  the  innocent." 

The  Cradle  Songs  are  true,  and  as  pure  as  true. 
These  mother  songs  are  beautiful,  and  we  could 
devote  pages  to  quoting  them  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  The  Gaelic  Cradle  Songs  are  quaint 
and  pathetic.  If  you  listen  to  a  Highland  nurse 
or  mother  singing  to  her  child,  you'll  never 
forget  the  melodies. 

I  suppose  every  child  has  been  sung  to  in  the 
early  months  of  life.  Yet  the  time  of  singing 
too  soon  passes,  and  the  stern  disciplines  come, 
when  the  slap  and  the  skake  find  their  place 
in  the  eventful  drama  of  young  life. 

I  wonder  what  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
sang  to  her  boy  in  the  early  weeks  and  months 
of  His  life  ?  For  she  was  an  ordinary  woman  as 
well  as  an  extra-ordinary  one.  Her  home  was 
that  of  a  country  citizen's ;  one  of  the  humble 
workman's  dwellings  of  her  time  and  place  ;  one 
of  the  peasant  homes  of  that  Holy  Land  immor- 
tal in  poetry  and  song. 

And  where  can  you  find  more  purity,  honesty, 
and  peacefulness  than  in  the  quiet  homes  of  the 
rural  populations  of  all  the  nations  ?    The  stress 


of  life,  the  shams  of  society,  the  burdens  of  style, 
all  these  are  unknown  in  the  home 

**  Wherein  the  toiler  finds  his  rest 
When  daily  tasks  are  done." 

That  Mary  must  have  sung  to  her  child  is  a 
conclusion  few  can  call  in  question,  and  this 
Christmas  season  what  can  be  more  touching, 
more  interesting,  more  full  of  worship  than 
to  discover,  and  re-discover,  and  repeat  certain 
songs  she  sang  in  the  days  when  the  Immortal 
One  was  a  Child,  unconscious  as  yet  of  the 
shadow  of  His  cruel  cross  ?  Our  study,  then,  is 
new,  fresh,  suggestive,  beautiful,  specially  to 
women.  I  could  quote  Cradle  Songs  from  the 
old  Scottish,  the  Welsh,  German,  Spanish, 
French,  and  also  the  strange  songs  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  but  space  does  not  permit. 
They  have  all  simplicity,  purity,  love,  hope. 
The  heart  of  motherhood  goes  out  in  song  to  the 
child,  and  these  quaint  words  and  melodies 
abide  generation  after  generation,  especially 
among  the  country  people  of  all  nations. 

We  would  ask,  in  the  words  of  Louise  Dunham 
Goldsberry : 

"  What  was  the  song,  I  wonder,  that  sung  her  Babe  to  sleep, 
What  was  her  young  heart  saying  as  she  sung: 
Did  she  hear  the  thorn  a-growing,  did  she  hear  the  winds 
a-blowing, 

Did  she  see  a  cross  where  cloudy  shadows  clung? 

Was  the  low,  sweet  wordless  crooning  of  her  lips  above 
His  head 

But  the  fringes  of  that  midnight  angel-song : 
Her  heart's  unconscious  teeating,  starry  measures  still 
repeating, 

Though  a  worlds  wild  footfalls  at  her  door-sill  throng  I 

Ah,'twas  but  the  mother-babble  to  the  fire-song  on  her 
hearth, 

But  the  telling  of  His  dimples  and  His  grace ; 
How  the  strange  birth-beauty  lingers,  crumpled  petal  of 
His  fingers, 
Of  His  eyes,  and  rosy  feet,  and  baby-face. 

Just  the  wordless  song  of  women  babbling  sweets  un- 
wordable, 

O'er  a  witless  Baby  slumbered  on  her  knee ; 
Just  the  dew  and  purple  splendour  of  the  mother-passion 
tender, 

The  song  our  mothers  sung  to  you  and  me." 

We  come  now  to  the  'songs  "  the  mother  of 
Jesus  sang  to  her  Boy."  But  these  questions  first 
— (1)  Are  we  sure  the  mother  of  Jesus  sang,  and 
(2)  Are  the  songs  about  to  be  quoted  likely  to  be 
the  ones  she  sang?  The  mother  of  Jesus  was 
like  other  women  of  her  time  and  country.  She 
was  a  pure  peasant  girl,  brought  up  to  do  her 
daily  tasks  in  the  common  way.  She  came  of  a 
race  noted  for  their  sweet  singing,  or  rather,  as 
we  would  characterize  it,  chanting.  Oriental 
singing  is  not  agreeable  to  us.  It  is  plaintive, 
and  we  look  upon  it  as  monotonous  and  childish, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  too  severe  in  our  judgment, 
for  Orientals  think  our  singing  unworthy  of  the 
human  voice.    The  mother  of  Jesus,  everybody 
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admits,  attended  to  her  household  duties,  cooked 
the  food,  kept  the  house  clean  and  tidy,  brought 
the  water  from  the  well  at  the  foot  of  the  brae. 
When  the  other  women  sang,  would  she  be 
silent  ?  Not  likely.  She  was  one  of  themselves, 
and  like  the  others  in  every  respect.  That  she 
could  sing  and  did  sing,  not  one  can  question  in 
sincerity.  And  are  the  songs  about  to  be  quoted 
likely  to  have  been  the  ones  she  sang?  Other 
mothers  in  her  day  sang  them.  They  were 
universal  long  before  her  time.  They  are  sung 
to-day  in  homes  in  Palestine.  Some  of  our  old 
Scottish  songs,  sacred  and  secular  as  we  call 
them,  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  long 
generations.  So  with  songs  "the  mother  of 
Jesus  sang  to  her  Boy."  Allow  me  to  indicate 
"  The  Magnificat,"  though  not  a  Cradle  Song,  is 
one  very  near  to  it — a  pre-Cradle  Song.  When 
Mary  knew  that  by  the  mystic  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  she  was  to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah, 
she  had  an  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and  associ- 
ated with  that  are  those  exquisite  verses  to  be 
found  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  her 
words  were  not  simply  of  speech  but  of  the 
native  chant  of  joy,  though  to  us  little  joy  is 
apparent.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  that  great  out- 
pouring of  Mary's  heart,  but  some  of  you  know 
how  greatly  it  has  been  valued  in  every  age  of 
our  world's  history. 

"  And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 
For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden  : 
For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed. 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things  ;  and 

holy  is  His  name. 
A»d  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him  from  generation 

to  generation. 

He  hath  shewed  strength  with  His  arm  ;  He  hath  scattered 

the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts. 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted 

them  of  low  degree. 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ;  and  the  rich 

He  hath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His 

mercy ; 

As  He  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  for 
ever." 

Passing  now  from  that,  here  in  brief  are  some 
of  the  songs  "the  mother  of  Jesus  sang  to  her 
Boy."  Her  dear  Boy,  her  hope,  her  joy.  Little 
did  she  read  His  fate,  or  her  song  would  have 
been  a  pitiful  lament.  As  she  fondles  His  lovely 
hands,  she  little  thought  of  the  time  when 
the  nails  would  be  driven  into  them.  As  she 
kissed  His  beautiful  brow,  she  little  thought  of 
the  cruel  garland  of  spikes  that  would  bring 
the  blood  over  that  thoughtful  face.  Sing,  oh 
mothers  1  sing  when  the  children  are  young,  for 
as  a  rule  there  is  little  singing  when  they  pass 
away  from  you  into  the  pitiless  world  beyond. 
Some  verses  of  the  old  prophets  and  psalms 
Mary  certainly  did  sing  or  chant-  of  that  there 
cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  .  Here  is  one  sung 
often  by  mothers  such  as  Mary  in  her  day  and 
town  : — 

"  One  like  yon,  was  never  born. 

One  like  you  was  never  bOllght  ; 

All  the  SyrianB  might  grow  old. 


All  might  fight,  both  brave  and  bold  ; 
Yet  in  all  these  battles  fought, 
One  like  you  was  never  caught." 

The  strange  music  to  us  is  more  amusing  than 
pleasing,  but  it  has  its  own  beauty  to  the  re- 
spectful among  us.  Here  is  another  of  the  songs 
sung  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  mothers 
in  His  times,  and  beyond  doubt  sung  by  Mary 
herself : — 

"  I  love  you,  my  boy,  and  this  is  the  proof, 
I  wish  you  had  all  the  wealth  of  the  shoof ; 
Hundreds  of  costly  silken  bales, 
Hundreds  of  ships  with  lofty  sails, 
Hundreds  of  towns  to  obey  your  word, 
And  thousands  of  thousands  to  call  you  Lord." 

These  words  were  prophetic  of  Jesus  Christ, 
though  the  mother  never  knew  it.  Not  simply 
thousands  of  thousands  to  call  Him  Lord,  but 
millions  of  millions  now  do  so  throughout  the 
whole  earth.  Listen  to  this ;  it  has  reference 
to  the  bright  sky  overhead,  with  its  sparkling 
stars : — 

•'Sleep,  my  moon,  my  baby,  sleep, 
The  Pleiades  bright  their  watches  keep; 
The  Libra  shines  so  fair  and  clear, 
The  stars  are  shining— hush,  my  dear ! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep." 

That  song  is  sung  to  this  day  among  Oriental 
women.  But  the  time  came  for  Jesus  when  His 
mother's  songs  ceased. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  sang  to  her  Boy. 
Of  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  and  since 
then  the  motherhood  of  Christian  lands  has 
sung  to  the  children  of  the  same  Jesus.  "Till 
now,  to  Him  is  sung  the  Eternal  Song  among  the 
nations,  far  and  near." 

Hark,  then,  to  these  beautiful  words  : — 

"  There's  a  song  in  the  air, 
There's  a  star  in  the  sky. 
There's  a  mother's  deep  Pray'r, 
And  a  baby's  low  cry ! 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire,  while  the  Beautified  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King! 
There's  a  tumult  of  joy 

O'er  this  wonderful  birth. 
For  the  Virgin's  sweet  Boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth. 
Aye!  the  star  rains  its  fire,  and  the  Beautified  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King  I 
In  the  light  of  the  star 

Lie  the  ages  impearled ; 
And  the  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  o'er  the  world! 
Every  heart  is  aflame,  and  the  Beautified  sing 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  King." 

And  may  we  not  sing  in  our  modern  lan- 
guage :— 

"  And  ye  beneath  Life's  crushing  load. 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low; 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way 

With  painful  steps  and  slow. 
Look,  now!  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing; 
O  rest  beside  the  weary  road 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 
For  to  I  the  days  are  hastening  on. 

By  prophet  bards  foretold. 
When  witli  the  ever-eiroling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold. 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  aneient  splendours  Ming  J 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  uow  the  angel*  ling." 


The  masts  and  spars  are  erected  after  the  hull  has  been  placed  in  the  bottle. 


BOTTLED  MARVELS. 


HOW  THE  SEEMINGLY 
IMPOSSIBLE  IS  ACCOMPLISHED. 


BY  CHARLES 

I  T  is  an  old  saying  "that  you  cannot  get  a 
I     quart  into  a  pint  measure,"  and  this  is 
A     indisputable,  but  when  ingenious  persons 
~    turn  their  minds  to  accomplishing  things, 
it  is  wonderful  what  they  can  do. 

The  ordinary  bottle  has  been  a  receptacle  for 
many  things  which  apparently  could  not  possibly 
pass  through  the  narrow  neck,  and  sailormen — 
always  patient  workers — have  a  stock  marvel  of 
which  they  are  exceptionally  proud.  Sometimes 
you  will  see  in  ship  chandlers'  shops  and  in  the 
windows  of  private  houses  down  Dockland  way 
an  ordinary  bottle  with  a  full  rigged  ship  dis- 
played inside.  At  first  sight  uninitiated  people 
would  declare  that  the  vessel  could  never  be  got 
in  through  th  e 
neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  all  kinds  of 


J.  L.  CLARKE. 

explanations  occur  to  the  puzzled  minds.  The 
bottle  has  been  made  round  the  ship,  some 
think ;  others,  that  the  bottle  has  been  cut  and 
so  neatly  joined  that  the  cut  is  indistinguish- 
able, but  they  are  quite  wrong.  The  little 
model  vessel  has  been  inserted  through  the  neck. 
Obviously  not  as  it  is  shown,  but  in  pieces,  and 
then  erected  inside  the  body  of  the  bottle.  In 

many  cases   M  the  hull  is 

n  a  r  r  o  w  I      f"~^*^     enough  to 

go  into  v^jSBP**1  '  d  1©  ^ke  nec^» 
but  in        .^iBBIF  J^Z.jm  some  even 


Passing  jointed  parts  of  a  model  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
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the  insertion  of  this  part  is  im- 
possible, so  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  half  being  put  in 
separately  and  then  joined  in- 
side. The  masts,  spars  and  sails 
are  sometimes  made  to  lie  on  the 
top  of  the  hull,  all  parallel  with 
it,  and  these  are  then  carefully 
passed  through  the  narrow  neck. 
The  bottom  of  the  masts  are 
smeared  with  fish  glue,  and  when 
the  model  is  inside  its  resting 
place  the  masts  are  pulled  up- 
right by  a  specially  prepared 
string  and  held  in  position  until  J 
set.  Then  with  a  wire  or  a  fine  ^ 
pair  of  tweezers  the  spars  are 
arranged  at  right  angles,  and 
the  marvel  is  complete.  In  some 
of  the  larger  models  exhibited  f| 
the  masts  are  passed  in  one  at  a 
time  and  separate  from  the  hull, 
and  are  put  in  place  with  fine 
tweezers. 

The  extreme  care  and  un- 
limited patience  displayed  in 
this  particular  case  has  been 
equalled  by  landsmen,  and,  at 
any  rate  in  one  instance,  easily 
excelled.  A  very  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  a  place  of  worship  was 
bottled  by  a  French  convict  dur- 
ing his  spare  moments  in  jail. 
Some  600  different  little  pieces 
were  put  in  and  fixed  during 
the  ten  years  the  poor  prisoner 
was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and 
he  only  finished  the  masterpiece 


How  did  this  chrysanthemum  get 
in  this  bottle? 


a  few  months  before  his  release. 
The  beautiful  bottled  marvel, 
which  showed  that  its  con- 
structor was  blessed  with  a  mar- 
vellous amount  of  skill  and 
patience,  found  a  purchaser  in 
a  Parisian,  and  the  money  it 
realized  helped  the  convict  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

Another  excellent  example  of 
skill  and  patience  displayed  in 
making  a'creation  which  should 
puzzle  all  beholders  was  the  work 
of  a  soldier  when  confined  in 
hospital.  Naturally,  his  mind 
turned  to  military  things,  and 
having  seen  some  bottled  mar- 
vels at  an  exhibition  in  a  town 
where  he  was  on  duty,  he  filled 
in  the  weary  hours  while  con- 
fined in  the  ward  by  erecting  a 
squad  of  horse  soldiers  inside  a 
bottle.  One  by  one  he  cut  out  a 
pontoon  and  six  stands  ;  he  then 
carved  out  with  his  penknife  six 
horses  and  their  riders,  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  latter  and  the 
legs  of  the  horses  being  jointed 
to  the  bodies,  so  that  they  could 
be  made  to  lie  flat  alongside 
when  the  items  were  being  put 
in  through  the  neck.  In  rota- 
tion he  passed  the  pontoon  and 
stands  into  the  interior,  and  then 
one  by  one  erected  the  horses 
and  put  the  riders  in  position, 
until  the  whole  was  complete, 
forming  another  little  puzzle 
which  will  exercise  the  minds  of 
less  ingenious  persons  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Horticulturists  have  done 
many    surprising    things,  and 


Erecting  a  model  Inside  a  bottle  with  a  piece  of  wire. 
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A  Soldier's  Work  in  Hospital 

have  even  made  a  portrait  of  well-known  people 
print  itself  upon  the  skin  of  apples,  and  they  have 
also  turned  their  attention  to  bottling  appar- 
ently impossible  things. 

One  very  striking  and  ingenious  little  object 
which  elicited  the  admiration  of  those  who  saw 
it  was  a  full  blown  chrysanthemum,  with  all  its 
petals  even  and  uninjured  and  some  of  the 
foliage,  complete  in  a  bottle.  People  marvelled 
at  the  care  the  producer  must  have  taken  in 
straightening  out  the  feathery  petals  after  crush- 
ing them  through  the  neck,  until  some  one 
chanced  upon  some  chrysanthemum  bushes  in 
the  grower's  garden  over  which  were  suspended 
bottles,  with  buds  in  various  stages  confined  in- 
side. The  secret  was  revealed  that  the  tiny 
immature  buds  had  been  placed  inside  the 
bottles  and  allowed  to  increase  in  size  and 
open  within  their  glass  prison,  a  process 
which  was  hastened  by  the  warmth  of  the 
air  therein.  The  grower  appreciated 
the  exposure  of  his  artful  method  as 
much  as  the  discoverers,  and  had 
many  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  had  previously  praised 
his  care  in  setting  out  the  chry- 
santhemums in  the  bottles. 

Even  fruit  growers  have  taken 
part  in  the  making  of  bottled 
marvels,  and  a  water  bottle,  the 
inside  of  which  was  completely 
filled  by  a  large  melon,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  source  of  wonder  to 
those  who  saw  it.  Certainly,  they 
said,  it  did  not  go  in  through  the 
tiny  neck,  and  even  those  who 
were  conversant  with  the  method 
employed  by  the  chrysanthemum 
grower  were  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  secret,  for  the  stalk  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  turned 
away  from  the  neck,  and  the  fruit 
fitted  the  bottle  so  tightly  that  no 
movement  was  possible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  melon  was 
grown  in  the  bottle  in  the  same 
way  as  the  chrysanthemum,  and 
when  very  nearly  filling  the  glass 
globe  the  stalk  was  turned  down 
underneath  to  complete  the 
mystification  of  any  one  who  tried 


to  find  out  how  it  was 
done.  Water  was  then 
run  into  the  bottle,  and, 
as  every  one  knows,  all 
varieties  of  melons, 
marrows,  etc.,  greedily 
absorb  water  and  swell 
accordingly,  so  that  the 
fruit  filled  the  bottle 
almost  to  bursting.  The 
surplus  liquid  was  then 
run  off,  and  the  bottled 
marvel,  which  defied 
the  cleverness  of  those 
who  tried  to  solve  it,  was  complete. 

These  ingenious  freaks  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. There  is  always  a  bit  of  innocent  fun  in 
making  something  which  defies  detection,  be- 
sides which,  such  quaint  objects  may  be  ex- 
hibited on  shelves  and  tables,  and  always  interest 
curious  visitors,  who  enjoy  anything  which 
they  cannot  understand. 

With  time  and  patience,  there  are  many  other 
equally  unusual  things  which   an  ingenious 

person  can  bottle, 
and  if  the  making 
of     them  does 
nothing    else,  it 
provides  a  recrea- 
tion for 
the  mind 
and  a 
method  of 
t  e  s  t  i  n  g 
one's 
patience. 


A  Bottled  Melon. 
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1  DREAMT  last  night  that  I  came  before  the 
I  angel  who  keeps  the  heavenly  records. 
A  He  was  busy  appointing  tasks  to  a  large 
^  number  of  people.  All  manner  of  people 
came  before  him  and  told  him  all  about  them- 
selves. He  did  not  have  to  ask  them  many 
questions,  because  they  were  all  obliged  to  tell 
him  the  exact  truth.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
knew  this,  but,  in  the  strange  way  we  know 
things  in  dreams,  I  did  know  it  quite  well. 
When  they  had  finished  telling  him  all  he 
wanted  to  know,  they  went  away  through  one 
or  other  of  the  doors,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  room.  They  looked  very  ordinary  people 
and  were  dressed  just  as  ordinary  citizens  of  the 
world  would  be  dressed.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  differed  from  everyday  people  was  that 
their  thoughts  could  be  read  quite  plainly  on 
their  faces.  One  thing  I  specially  noticed  about 
them  was  that  they  mentioned  their  good  deeds 
in  the  same  passionless  way  as  their  evil  ones. 
One  man  came  and  said  to  the  angel— 
"I  loved  money  more  than  anything  else,  and 
I  never  cared  very  much  what  means  I  used  to 
get  it.  My  money  was  carefully  invested,  so 
that  I  was  as  nearly  certain  of  not  losing  it  as 
possible,  but  I  took  no  other  notice  as  to  what 
sort  of  business  it  was  invested  in.  Sometimes  I 
gave  money  away,  and  once,  for  a  winter,  I  gave 
away  a  fixed  sum  every  week  to  a  man  with  a 
large  family  who  was  not  able  to  find  work." 
The  angel  looked  at  him  sadly. 
" You  nearly  killed  your  soul,"  he  said,  "but 
not  quite.  Now  you  will  give  to  the  poor  again 
from  your  own  portion,  and  it  depends  upon 
you  whether,  in  doing  that,  your  soul  grows  or 
dies." 

Another  man  came  up. 

"I  was  a  farmer,"  he  said,  "and  my  land  was 
better  for  my  care  of  it,  but  not  so  much  better 
as  I  hoped.  I  had  opportunity  to  sell  the  corn 
of  poorer  men,  and  got  a  better  price  for  them 
than  they  could  have  done  for  themselves.  But 
I  did  not  do  it  as  often  as  I  might  have  done.  I 
was  trustee  for  some  children,  and  their  property 
was  worth  more  when  I  gave  it  up  to  them  than 
when  I  received  it ;  but  I  was  often  vexed  at  the 
trouble  it  cost  to  manage  it.  I  was  often  over- 
anxious about  the  future  of  my  children.  I  did 
try  to  praise  God  for  His  mercies." 

The  angel  smiled  at  him  very  tenderly. 

"You  will  manage  a  farm  for  G-od  now."  he 
said,  1 4 a.id  you  will  see  the  corn  and  the  cattle 
praising  Him.    You  will  care  for  widows  and 

orphans,  and  will  hear  them  praising  Sim  boo. 
You  will  learn  how  to  praise  Him  perfectly  In 
all  you  think  and  say  and  do.  Do  you  imagine 
he  was  absent  from  any  of  your  efforts  P  " 


Mercy  and  Truth. 
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A  girl  came ;  she  was  pretty,  but  she  looked 
sulky  and  discontented. 

"My  father  spoilt  my  life,"  she  said.  "He 
never  worked  much ;  he  was  turned  out  of  a 
very  good  business  because  he  was  lazy,  and  I 
had  to  work  very  hard  for  mother  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  earn  money.  I  was  to  have  been 
married,  but  I  could  not  leave  home  quickly  and 
my  lover  would  not  wait.  I  loved  mother,  and 
nothing  I  did  for  her  was  too  hard  ;  but  I  hated 
father,  and  I  always  felt  bitterly  towards  people 
who  were  rich  and  had  easy  lives." 

"  But  you  gave  up  ease  for  your  mother's 
sake,"  said  the  angel;  "you  shall  learn  to  love 
even  your  father,  because  you  shall  see  how  un- 
happy his  sloth  has  made  him  ;  and  you  can 
help  him,  because  you  have  the  industry  that  he 
lacks.  Go  and  help  him  ;  remember,  God  and 
your  mother  love  him." 

The  next  was  a  horrible-looking  old  man. 
His  face  was  bloated  and  red,  his  hands  were 
shaking,  his  speech  was  thick  and  coarse.  I 
could  not  hear  him  so  well  as  the  others,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  he  had  always  loved 
wine. 

"Yes,"  said  the  angel  sternly,  "and  you  can 
only  think  of  heaven  as  a  place  where  you  may 
indulge  yourself  without  losing  your  health  in 
consequence.  If  even  you  reach  the  Isles  of 
the  Blessed  it  will  only  be  after  you  have  learnt 
to  control  the  beast  in  you  and  set  free  the  man. 
You  will  have  another  chance  to  resist  that  baso 
craving  of  yours." 

"Are  these  people  dead  ?  "  I  asked  the  angel. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  dead  '  ?  "  he  answered. 
"Not  one  of  them  has  quite  killed  his  soul,  not 
even  that  wretched  sot  who  has  just  gone  out." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  angel. 

"The  best  among  them  were  conscious  of  evil, 
and  I  know  almost  no  good  of  myself.  I  am 
greedy,  not  perhaps  that  I  would  take  money 
that  I  knew  was  wrongly  earned.  1  have 
grudged  the  trouble  that  I  hail  to  lake  over  im 

work  when  extra  trouble  seemed  oecee  ary.  I 

have  never  really  hated  any  one,  but  no  one  DAS 
ever  done  me  an  injury  that  mattered,  and  1 
have  been  very  impatient  with  people  who.se 

manners  and  ways  were  not  mine,  and  nave 

tried  to  foree  my  wishes  upon  them.  1  have  no; 
drunk  too  much  wine,  hut  that  is  ehietly  hee.wise 
I  do  not  care  much  for  it.  1  have  a  most  ugly 
temper,  and  am  as  often  sulkv  as  1  am  eheci 

ful." 

There  was  mueh  oomforl  in  the  angel's  t  ire. 

even  after  1  had  stumbled  through  the  list  of 

hateful  faults  i  had  to  confess. 

"Who  was  it  in  you  that  made  you  not  leave 
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off  taking  extra  trouble  over  your  work?  For 
hose  sake  did  you  sometimes  check  the  hasty 
word  when  your  friend  irritated  you?  Why 
were  you  sometimes  cheerful  when  you  felt  very 
cross  ?  M 

"I  know  it  was  for  the  Lord,"  I  said,  "but 
then  He  died  for  me,  He  came  and  found  me 
when  I  was  lost.  He  loved  me,  I  knew,  even 
when  I  was  horrid.  I  could  not  always  forget 
Him  and  do  what  He  hates." 

The  angel  led  me  through  one  of  the  doors 
into  another  room,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
standing  a  Figure  Whom  I  knew  to  be  the 
Lord,  because  of  the  marks  in  the  hands  and 
the  feet.  All  the  people  whom  I  had  seen  before 
came  in,  one  by  one,  and  I  knew  that  some  time 
had  passed  since  I  saw  them — or  was  Time  over 
for  ever?  As  each  person  passed  the  Lord,  I 
saw  in  each,  for  a  moment,  a  likeness  to  Him, 
and  I  remembered  that  the  beloved  disciple  had 


said,  "When  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

The  covetous  man  passed  Him,  and  the  look 
on  his  own  face  became  one  of  love.  The  farmer 
looked  into  His  face,  and  was  transfigured  with 
a  heavenly  radiance.  The  sulky  girl  spoke  :— 
"  O  Lord,  I  can  love  him  now,  for  indeed  I  know 
that  in  him  too  is  something  of  Thee." 

The  poor  drunkard  knelt  to  kks  the  scarred  feet. 

"I  will  bear  the  thirst,"  he  said.  "You  were 
thirsty  for  me." 

Each  one  showed  for  a  moment  like  Him,  in 
passing. 

"Does  He  indeed  come  into  us?"  I  said, 
"  that  we  should  even  look  a  little  like  Him  ?" 

"Only  because  He  is  in  you  can  any  of  you 
do  anything  good.  And  each  one  is  necessary 
to  Him,  to  show  Him  to  the  world  and  to  com- 
plete His  kingdom.  Then,  if  He  is  in  you,  need 
you  fear  to  meet  Him  ? " 


By  Nrs.  ORP13N  COOPER, 
Author  of  "We  Wives,"  etc. 


I HAVE  kept  for  this  last  month  in  the  year 
my  article  on  friendship  and  everyday  mis- 
takes concerning  it,  because  it  seems  to  me 
winter  demands  more  from  human  companion- 
ship than  do  the  other  seasons  with  their  more 
diffuse  interests.  It  is  when  an  Englishwoman  in 
the  dark  days  gathers  those  she  loves  round  the 
inglenook  of  her  home  that  she  reaches  out  hands 
and  thoughts  to  those  she  delights  to  call  friends. 

Besides,  is  it  not  in  December  that  we  celebrate 
the  advent  of  the  model  Friend  of  all  time, Who  came 
to  show  to  the  world  what  true  friendship  might  be  ? 
He  Who  was  pitiful,  courteous,  comforting,  en- 
couraging, and,  above  all,  faithful  "  unto  the  end." 

There  is  not  a  reader  of  this  magazine  who  does 
not  long  for  and  value  a  real  friend,  I  am  sure.  Alas  ! 
there  is  probably  not  one  but  can  look  back  on  pre- 
ventable mistakes  which  have  cost  them  several.  It 
is  to  secure  this  "  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul, 
sweet'ner  of  life,  an.l  solder  of  society"  of  real 
friendship  in  thousands  of  cases  that  I  write  these 
lines. 

The  first  and  initial  mistake  concerning  friends  is 
our  choice  of  them  ;  we  often  let  a  passing  whim  or 
fancy  decide  whom  we  shall  take  into  this  inner 
circle  of  our  lives.  Plutarch  said,  "  One  must  eat  a 
bushel  of  salt  with  him  before  we  choose  a  friend," 
which  implies  deliberation  and  much  companionship 
beforehand.  Nowadays  a  person  met  at  a  restaurant 
or  club  is  "my  friend"  to  many  light-hearted  souls. 
But  we  should  choose  this  special  relationship  as 
carefully  as  we  choose  our  clothes,  houses,  husbands 


or  wives.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  wise  to  choose  as  a 
friend  one  moving  in  much  the  same  circle  in  society 
as  we  do  ourselves.  We  are  then  assured  of  simi- 
larity of  u  1  ringing  at  any  rate,  similarity  of  ideals, 
and  similarity  of  pursuits.  A  duchess  may  be  plea- 
sant with  a  tradeswoman,  but  she  can  never  be  close 
friends,  and  vice  versa;  because  the  duchess,  with 
her  larger  income  and  greater  opportunities  for  cul- 
ture, has  naturally  a  different  outlook  on  life  from 
that  of  her  poorer  less-travelled  sister.  I  have  never 
seen  an  old  friendship  with  equality  of  aims  between 
two  persons  of  a  different  class. 

Having  chosen  a  friend  deliberately,  how  are  we  to 
retain  him  or  her  until  he  becomes  that  most  delight- 
ful possession— a  life-long  friend  ?  First  of  all  I 
would  say  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  over-candid.  You 
may  open  your  eyes  at  that ;  but  it  is  sound  advice. 
The  candid  friend  who  says  what  she  likes  because 
she  is  a  friend  is  a  thing  to  be  shunned.  Friendship 
should  be  a  sheltering  tree,  covering  and  concealing 
rather  than  bringing  faults  or  peculiarities  into  the 
glare  of  day.  The  other  day  I  was  calling  at  a  house 
where  attention  was  drawn  to  the  eccentricities  of  a 
mutual  acquaintance.  These  were  but  slight  and 
superficial  spots  on  an  otherwise  beautiful  character. 
We  all  know  "  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  "  ; 
but,  realizing  how  hard  it  is  to  cure  such  wounds, 
I  strongly  advised  a  person  who  volunteered  to  tell 
Mrs.  H  of  her  faults  not  to  do  so. 

"  Oh  !  but  I'm  such  an  old  friend,  I  can  say  what  I 
like  to  her,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Because  you  know  her  so  well,  and  value  her 
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friendship,  dorit  say  what  you  like,"  I  pleaded. 
"She  cannot  now  alter  her  character  or  habits. 
Why  then  pain  her  by  pointing  out  blemishes." 

Friendship  does  not  imply  a  right  to  make  per- 
sonal remarks. 

"  Defend  me  from  my  friends  ;  I  can  defend  myself 
from  my  enemies,"  once  said  a  Marechal  of  France 
to  his  master  Louis  Quatorze,  and  many  of  us  feel 
inclined  to  repeat  his  aphorism. 

Whether  about  character  or  dress  we  should  prac- 
tise reticence.  Even  candour  which  is  solicited  may 
not  always  "pay."  In  Dean  Swift's  Life  we  read 
how  he  asked  his  great  friend  Sheridan  to  tell  him 
whenever  he  gave  way  to  the  fault  of  avarice.  "  The 
result  of  the  Doctors  candour  was  fatal  to  their 
friendship,  which  came  to  an  end,"  writes  Swift's 
biographer.  Yet  these  two  great  men  had  lived  to- 
gether in  the  closest  intimacy  for  parts  of  many 
years  in  their  lives. 

A  second  mistake  is  to  be  too  demonstrative  in 
friendship.  It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  be  handled  gentlv 
and  fostered  with  care.  A  quiet  pressure  of  the 
hand,  a  quick  look  of  sympathy,  a  smile  of  apprecia- 
tion— those  are  truer  signs  of  friendship  than  any 
"  hail  fellow  well  met"  of  the  casual  acquaintance. 
Cowper,  the  poet,  who  made  and  retained  more  life- 
long friends  than  any  other  truly  wrote— 

"  The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack. 
And  proves,  by  thumping  on  your  back, 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it." 

A  very  old  proverb  runs — (I  wonder  how  many  who 
quote  it  know  this  is  actually  a  Bible,  proverb?)— "A 
man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly." 
Friendship  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  want  of  definite 
hospitality.    The  "general  invitation"  we  give  to 


those  we  know  well  is  not  always  accepted.  To  drop 
in  at  any  time  often  means  at  no  time.  Cards  to  an 
entertainment  are  sent  to  everybody  but  the  old 
friend  "who  knows  she  is  welcome"  ;  and  the  old 
friend  is  hurt  at  being  omitted  from  the  list  of  guests. 
Take  trouble  to  make  a  feast  for  your  friend,  or  at  any 
rate  make  her  feel  welcome  whenever  she  comes.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  income  to  be  defin- 
itely hospitable.  No  need  for  what  Swift  wished  for 
in  connexion  with  his  friend  Sheridan— 

"  Six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  my  friend. 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end  " 

— much  less  will  do. 

A  great  mistake  is  to  expect  perfection  in  any  one. 
True  friendship  implies  taking  "  for  better  for  worse," 
not  dwelling  on  the  latter,  but  always  stimulating 
the  former. 

"  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are." 

Let  us  cultivate  myopia  in  connexion  with  faults. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  be  sincere  with  our 
friends  but  not  over-candid.  Faithful  to  our  friends, 
not  caressing  them  one  moment  and  then  casting 
them  off  the  next  as  superfluous !  (If  we  think  we 
can  whistle  them  back  when  we  choose  we  make 
a  fatal  mistake.)  Breaking  no  private  promise  ever 
made,  never  serving  private  ends. 

Then  indeed  the  beautiful  bond  of  friendship  will 
be  welded  for  eternity  as  well  as  time.  It  will  not 
be  broken  by  separation  or  even  death. 

"  'Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store." 

Does  not  this  make  friendship  into  a  solemn  thing 
—the  circle  begun  here  widening  out  into  the  next 
world  ? 
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CHRISTMAS  AFLOAT:   PUDDING  AHOY  I 


The  Late  Bishop  of  Cork. 


AT  the  great  age  of  eighty-one,  suddenly 
and  quietly,  God  called  William  Edward 
Meade  to  Himself.  .  The  Bishop  of  Cork, 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  trusted, 
by  many  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, fell  on  sleep  in  harness.  Few  men 
have  been  more  welcomed  in  the  homes  of  the 
clergy,  and  many  happy  hours  of  spiritual  con- 
verse are  recalled  by  those  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  Father  in  God  who  was  never'  too  busy  to 
listen  to  their  difficulties,  and  never  turned  un- 
sympathetically  from  any  one  in  trouble.  His 
life  was  quiet  and  unmoved  by  any  great  crises. 
He  faced  the  day's  work  as  he  found  it,  and 
undertook  the  duty  laid  upon  him  by  God  as  a 
solemn  responsibility,  to  be  discharged  in  humble 
dependence  upon  Him  who  had  called  him  to  the 
ministry.  His  calm  equable  temperament  gave 
him  the  power  of  meeting  difficulties  without 
worry,  and  his  constant  walk  with  God  gave  him 
that  restful,  peaceful  look  which  endeared  him  to 
all  who  met  him  in  and  out  of  his  diocese.  "  In 
him  were  combined  saintliness  and  strength  of 
character,  scholarship  and  the  most  gracious 
humility."  When  his  remains  were  carried 
through  the  streets  of  Cork  thousands  stood  and 
raised  their  hats  as  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a 
familiar  figure  that  attracted  respect  and  re- 
pelled hostility  by  its  unassumingness  and  quiet 
resolute  adherence  to  principle. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Cork  was  born  in  the  Dio- 
cese over  which  he  was  apjoointed  chief  pastor. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  many  of  his  near 
kinsfolk  served  in  the  ministry.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Midleton  College,  where  many  well- 
known  scholars  received  their  training.  He 
passed  from  there  to  Trinity  College,  where  he 
became  a  Scholar,  Senior  Moderator  and  Fellow- 
ship Prize-winner.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
ordained  Deacon,  and  the  following  year  Priest, 
by  Bishop  John  Gregg.  He  was  never  a  Curate! 
and  was  presented  by  Trinity  College  to  the 
incumbency  of  Ardtrea,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Diocese  of  Armagh,  close  to  Stewartstown,  in  Co. 
Tyrone.  Here  he  laboured  faithfully  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  winning  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  all  classes.  When  he  became  Bishop  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  "dear  parish- 
ioners 01  Ardtrea,"  and  to  recall  their  warm- 
hearted attachment  as  a  happy  memory.  A  man 
of  his  talent  and  many-sided  gifts  could  not 
remain  long  hidden  in  a  country  parish.  The 
Church  had  need  of  him,  and  he  soon  look  a 
leading  part  in  Diocesan  aclivitv.  He  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  press  his  own  claims  jo 
recognition  ;  when  a  call  came  to  work  he  re- 
sponded to  it  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  He 
became  Successively  Canon  of  Armagh  and  Si. 

Patrick^  Cathedrals,  a  Member  of  the  Reriresen 
tativeBody,  Diocesan  Nominator.  Archdeacon  of 
Armagh  and  Examining  <  lhaplain  <«»  t he  Primate'. 
The  General  Synod  recognized  his  ability  b\ 
appointing  him  one  of  its  clerical  secretaries,  and 
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for  thirteen  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
important  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Church. 
In  1893  Primate  Knox  died,  and  the  Diocese  of 
Armagh  by  a  decisive  vote  elected  him  ad  in- 
terim Bishop  pending  the  election  to  the  Primacy 
by  the  House  of  Bishops.  Dr.  R.  S.  Gregg  was 
nominated  Primate,  and  Dr.  Meade  then  assumed 
episcopal  charge  of  his  native  see,  Cork. 

He  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  Southern 
capital,  which  rejoiced  to  have  a  Cork  man  pre- 
siding over  its  Church,  fie  came  back  to  friends 
who  had  long  honoured  him  as  a  distinguished 
Cork  man,  and  were  proud  to  have  in  their  midst 
one  whose  name  had  long  been  familiar  to  them. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with  all  his 
heart.  The  Diocese  had  been  well  organized  by 
his  predecessors,  and  he  had  the  help  for  some 
years  of  the  Archdeacon  (Dr.  Archdall),  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  His 
genial  personality,  his  winsome  smile,  his  firm 
grasp  of  principles,  and  his  evident  saintliness 
commended  him  to  the  warm-hearted  southern 
temperament.  The  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the 
North  were  valuable  to  him  in  the  South,  and  his 
broad  views  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  were 
widely  appreciated.  It  may  truly  be  said  he 
never  made  an  enemy  and  never  lost  a  friend. 
No  one  could  be  personally  hostile  to  a  man  who 
never  obtruded  his  own  personality,  and  his 
loving-kindness  towards  his  friends  grew  greater 
as  the  years  passed.  Most  methodical  in  every- 
thing he  did,  his  annual  letter  to  his  Diocese  was 
detailed  in  its  account  of  the  letters  he  wrote  and 
the  places  he  visited.  His  example  was  a  protest 
against  unbusinesslikeness,  and  he  always  seemed 
to  have  time  to  attend  to  any  matter  brought 
before  him.  When  bitten  by  a  pet  dog  suffering 
from  rabies,  the  whole  Diocese  was  moved  to 
sympathy,  and  rejoiced  to  welcome  him  back 
after  his  visit  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris. 

The  Dean  of  Cork,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
on  the  day  following  his  death  said  that  "  he 
could  not  give  them  a  sermon,  but  would  simply 
talk  to  them  of  their  beloved  ami  honoured 
Bishop.  He  felt,  even  with  his  grey  hairs,  as  a 
child  who  had  lost  his  spiritual  father.  Perhaps 
they  all  realized  their  loss  in  the  death  of  their 
Bishop,  they  knew  his  character ;    he  tame  to 

them  from  a  Northern  Diocese,  lie  could  no! 
expect  that  people  could  always  agree  about 
everything;  their  Bishop  was  so  yielding  and 
gentle  about   secondary   mat  tors,   but    when  a 

question  of  principle  was  involved  he  was  as  firm 

as  a  rook." 

In  addressing  the  Dublin  Synod  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  said  : — 

w  I  have  spoken  of  those  whom  we  have  lost 
from  this  House,  and  from  service  in  this  dioeoe. 
but  you  will  allow  me  for  a  few  moments  to  refer 
to  the  loss  which  (he  Church  of  Ireland,  and  more 
especially  the  Diocese  of  Cork,  has  sustained  in 

the  death  of  the  beloved  Bishop  W  illiam  Edward 

Meade,  which  happened  With  startling  sudden 
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iu  ss  last  Saturday  morning.  I  have  used  the 
w  ord  *  beloved  '  advisedly,  because  he  was  a  man 
who,  above  most  of  those  whom  I  have  known, 
commanded  and  drew  forth  not  only  the  respect 
and  esteem,  but  the  love  and  affection  of  all  who 
came  to  know  him  in  any  relation  in  life.  It  was 
the  power  of  awakening  love  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people  that  gave  him  no  small  part  of  the  great 
influence  which  he  possessed  among  men,  first  as 
a  parish  clergyman,  and  afterwards  as  a  Bishop. 
He  was,  I  venture  to  say,  a  model  pastor  and  a 
model  Diocesan  Bishop.  He  loved  his  people, 
and  he  gave  himself,  with  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion, to  labour  for  the  promotion  of  their  highest 
welfare,  and  thus  he  won  their  hearts.  Possessed 
of  much  matured  ability  and  acquired  know- 
ledge, he  consistently  dedicated  it  all,  with  abso- 
lute singleness  of  purpose  and  humility  of  mind, 
to  the  service  of  God  and  His  Church.  We  thank 
God  that  He  raised  him  up  and  spared  him  to  our 
Church  during  those  critical  years  that  have 
passed  since  Disestablishment,  and  we  pray  that 
in  the  years  that  are  coming,  which  may  be  more 
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I N  the  Synods  held  throughout  the  Church 
I  allusions  have  been  made  to  the  present 
A  political  crisis.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  said, 
and  his  words  were  received  with  marked 
unanimity  :  .  "  The  General  Synod  has  protested. 
The  Province  of  Ulster  has  most  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  it  will  never  submit  to  be  enslaved. 
'  Most  solemnly,'  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
anything  like  Ulster  Day.  The  churches  were 
filled  ;  and  when  they  emptied,  the  multitudes 
did  not  even  cheer  :  there  was  only  one  grim  and 
fixed  determination  on  a  thousand  faces,  to  live 
as  freemen  or  to  die.    They  simply  signed."  . 

Owing  to  recent,  heavy  expenditure  on  the 
Royal  School,  Armagh,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  collect  a  sum  of  money  to  finance  the  insti- 
tution, which  is  doing  excellent  work.  At  a 
drawing-room  meeting  held  in  the  Palace,  Armagh, 
a  considerable  sum  was  promised  to  meet  the 
emergency,  which  will  not  recur. 

St.  John's ,  Church,  which  has  been  provided 
with  a  new  organ,  pulpit,  prayer  desk  and  chancel 
fittings,  has  been  re-opened  for  worship. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Athlone,  after  extensive 
renovations  has  been  re-opened.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Kilmore  dedicated  the  gifts  and 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  the  text 
"Them  that  honour  Me  I  will' honour." 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  the  new  chancel,  north  transept,  vestry, 
organ  chamber  and  tower  of  St.  Catherine's 
Chapel  of  Ease.  The  church  was  erected  only 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  rapidly  growing  character 
of  the  district  has  necessitated  its  enlargement. 

The  Rev.  M.  C.  Cave  has  received  valuable 
presentations  from  the  parish  of  Harold's  Cross 
on  his  departure  to  undertake  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Clondalkin. 
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critical  still,  He  will  raise  up  men  like  him,  en- 
dowed with  faith  and  love  and  spiritual  power 
and  wisdom,  as  rulers  and  teachers  in  our  old 
Church  of  Ireland." 

Dr.  Meade  has  passed  to  his  rest.  One  by  one 
God  is  calling  home  the  men  who  faced  and  solved 
the  difficulties  associated  with  Disestablishment. 
In  our  hour  of  trial  God  raised  up  men  who  were 
able  to  guide  the  Church  through  days  of  stress 
and  trial.  To-day  again  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
fears  and  forebodings,  of  questions  that  cannot 
be  answered  and  problems  that  cannot  be  avoided. 
God  who  stood  by  us  in  the  past  will  not  desert  us 
now,  and  in  firm  confidence  in  His  guidance,  and 
in  humble  dependence  upon  His  will,  we  lift  up 
our  hearts  to  Him  and  are  convinced  that  He  will 
stand  by  us  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  He  has 
ordained  for  His  people.  Let  us  have  the  quiet 
resoluteness  that  characterized  the  late  Bishop, 
and  his  unfailing  trust  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  have  his  faith  we  can  meet  the 
unknown  future  without  faint-heartedness,  in  full 
assurance  that  Our  God  will  supply  all  our  need. 


In  memory  of  their  late  rector,  the  Rev. 
William  John  Green,  the  parishioners  of  Bally- 
carney  have  erected  a  handsome  tablet. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  at  a  Belfast  meeting  said  : 
"  The  Church  had  been  able  in  a  wonderful  way 
to  keep  her  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  was  his  privilege  and  pleasure  from  time  to 
time  to  preach  in  the  city  churches,  where  there 
were  vast  congregations,  in  which  one  saw  fre- 
quently—he  was  going  to  say  a  great  majority 
of  men  ;  he  thought  that  did  happen  sometimes 
— certainly  a  large  proportion  of  men.  In 
England  it  was  said  they  could  not  get  the  men  ; 
let  them  thank  God  in  Belfast  they  did  get  the 
men." 

Sir  Algernon  Coote  announced  at  the  C.M.S. 
valedictory  meeting  that  no  furlough  expired 
missionaries  had  been  kept  back  this  year. 
Twenty-eight  recruits  had  been  sent  out,  but 
fifteen  others  had  to  be  kept  back. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Kennedy  has  accepted  for  two 
years  the  important  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Missions  Department  of  S.P.G.  Dr. 
Kennedy  is  brother  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Kennedy, 
of  Kingstown. 

A  stained  glass  window,  with  its  subject  "  The 
Light  of  the  World"  has  been  placed  in  the 
Mariners'  Church,  Kingstown,  in  memory  of  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Lindsay  Darling. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Willis  has  been  nominated 
incumbent  of  Staplestown. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Baillie  has  conducted  a  success- 
ful mission  in  Keady,  Co.  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  F.  S.  Morrow  has  been  appointed 
curate  of  Rathmines. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Boyd  has  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Clogher  clergy  on  the  constitution  and  character 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Men's  Society. 
,  Mid.  Abbey  Street,  Dublin.  i 


